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Jt    I ievp    LJears    lliessage  to 
^JJoubt    riot,   drear    Tiot 

^S  1954  begins  its  year's  span,  the  general  board  expresses  gratitude  for 
the  righteousness  of  the  hves  of  Rehef  Society  members  during  the 
past  year,  and  for  their  accomphshments  not  only  in  things  of  material 
value,  but,  above  all,  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Through  study  and  faith 
and  works  encouraged  by  membership  in  the  divinely  inspired  Rehef  So- 
ciety, Relief  Society  women,  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  are  prayerfully 
strengthening  their  testimonies  so  that  their  faith  will  sustain  them,  their 
hope  increase  and  blossom  into  a  charity  which  will  envelop  others  in 
need  of  its  healing.  Known  to  them  is  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  In 
their  hearts  is  a  longing  for  the  peace  of  the  millennium;  and  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  recently  studied  in  Relief  Society,  find  an  echoing  response: 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old; 
Ring  in  a  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Because  of  wickedness,  most  men  have  ceased  to  anticipate  the  mil- 
lennium. They  ascribe  to  modern  discoveries  of  nature's  secrets,  signs  of 
the  earth's  dissolution.  They  deny  the  Maker  of  the  worlds  and  his  pur- 
poses, and  the  mission  of  his  Son,  the  only  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  Though  ''heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  yet  my  words  shall  not  pass  away,  but  all  shall  be  fulfilled,"  the 
Lord  has  told  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  But  having  ears  they  hear 
not,  and  having  eyes  they  see  not. 

To  the  righteous  there  are  comfort  and  everlasting  joy  in  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  As  this  new  year  grows  old,  let  Relief  Society  members 
become  safe-folded  in  the  flock  of  the  Master,  for  he  has  promised:  'Tear 
not,  little  flock,  do  good;  let  earth  and  hell  combine  against  you,  for  if 
ye  are  built  upon  my  rock,  they  cannot  prevail  ....  Look  unto  me  in 
every  thought;  doubt  not,  fear  not." 

This  is  our  prayer  for  our  sisters  of  Relief  Society, 


Qjrora   I  tear  and  cfc 


ar 


I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  labor  you  have  expended  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  other  sources  to 
secure  the  pictures  and  information  on 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  (October 
1953).  It  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
work  ....  I  doubt  that  few  schoolrooms 
have,  in  convenient  form,  these  pictures 
and  the  accompanying  thumbnail  sketches. 
— G.  Homer  Durham 

Vice-President, 
University  of  Utah 

Today  I  especially  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  Magazine,  and  for  the  article  "The 
Renovating  and  Dressing  of  Dolls"  (by 
Thelma  Standering,  November  1953). 
Recently  I  had  given  my  four-year-old 
daughter  a  doll  that  had  been  mine  when 
I  was  a  small  child.  Well,  she  left  it  out 
in  the  rain  last  night  and  the  doll  just 
looks  awful — the  whole  body  is  all  bumpy. 
Well,  after  reading  that  article,  I  have 
hopes  for  this  doll  and  two  others  that 
I  want  to  fix  up.  So,  instead  of  feeling 
like  crying,  I  feel  like  singing.  I'm  not 
artistic,  but  I  do  have  hopes. 

— June  W.  Robertson 
San  Mateo,  California 

I  know  that  thousands  of  sisters  must 
feel  about  our  wonderful  Magazine  as  I 
do.  What  care  and  good  taste  and  dis- 
crimination you  do  exercise  in  its  compila- 
tion. I  am  so  proud  to  let  my  friends 
and  sisters  know  how  important  it  is  to 
me.  Let  me  call  attention  to  page  752 
in  the  November  issue.  That  little  four- 
line  poem  by  Cynthia  A.  Scott  is  well 
worth  headline  publication  in  my  esti- 
mation. How  carefully  it  is  written  and 
how  true  the  message! 

— Clara  Home  Park 
San  Mateo,  California 

Roxana  Famsworth  Hase,  long-time  con- 
tributor to  The  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
has  recently  had  her  poems  collected  in  a 
delightful  anthology  Delicious  Lumps, 
published  by  Vantage  Press,  New  York 
City.  The  poems  are  entertaining  read- 
ing for  the  family  and  many  of  them  have 
been  used  in  plays,  programs,  and  pag- 
eants. 
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It  certainly  was  a  thrill  to  the  Box 
Elder  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Penwomen  to  have  three  of  their 
five  poets  appear  together  in  the  Novem- 
ber Relief  Society  Magazine  (Eleanor  W. 
Schow,  Maude  O.  Cook,  and  Renie  H. 
Littlewood)  ....  Of  course  the  poetry 
is  the  first  thing  we  look  for  in  the  Maga- 
zine, but,  as  most  of  us  are  Relief  Society 
members,  we  are  also  interested  in  other 
features  of  the  Magazine  and  enjoy  every 
bit  of  it. 

— Renie  H.  Littlewood 

Brigham  City,  Utah 

I  am  glad  you  editors  enjoyed  my  poem 
"Suds"  (November  1953).  I  tried  to 
think  of  the  most  unlovely  thing  to  me 
and  write  a  poem  about  it. 

— Ivy  Houtz  Woolley 

Ogden,  Utah 

OUR  MAGAZINE 

Here's  something  we  all  love  so  well 
Our  Magazine,  dear  Magazine; 

The  help  it  gives  each  tongue  can  tell 
Our  Magazine,  dear  Magazine. 

Wherever  L.  D.  S.  are  known 
We  want  to  find  in  every  home 

A  sister  who  is  proud  to  own 
Our  Magazine,  dear  Magazine. 

— ^Annie  M.  Ellsworth,  President 
Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society 

(Verses  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  "MIA, 
Our  MIA") 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  The  Reliei 
Society  Magazine,  especially  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  Relief  Society 
meetings,  as  we  live  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Church.  The 
Magazine  keeps  me  in  touch  with  what 
the  sisters  are  doing,  and  when  we  are 
in  a  location  where  I  can  attend  the  meet- 
ings, I  am  sure  I  shall  feel  at  home.  I 
enjoy  all  the  stories  in  the  Magazine,  and 
the  articles  and  poetry  immensely. 
— Maurine  B.  Hansen 

Rocky  Boy  Agency 
Box  Elder,  Montana 
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Individual  Welfare  in  a 
Time  of  Plenty 

Bishop  Cad  W.  Buehnei 
Of  the  Presiding  Bishopric 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference, 

September  30,   1953] 


IT  is  a  most  inspiring  experience 
to  be  here  this  morning  with 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Rehef 
Society  organization  from  all  over 
the  Church.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
correct,  over  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  all  the  stakes  are  represented 
here  this  morning,  and  I  think  I 
saw  one  sister  stand  up  who  is  here 
from  New  Zealand.  I  have  a  great 
love  for  New  Zealand  after  the  two 
weeks  I  spent  there.  This  is  mar- 
velous. I  have  learned  to  love  your 
Relief  Society  presidency  more  than 
I  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  you.  They 
are  great  leaders,  very  inspiring  lead- 
ers, and  I  am  sure  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Relief  Society  are  in  wonder- 
ful hands. 

If  I  am  a  little  nervous  this 
morning,  it  is  because  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  speaking  to  such  a 
large  conference  of  women.  You 
look  like  a  beautiful  flower  gar- 
den. I  feel  like  the  counselor 
recently  conducting  a  quarterly 
conference.  The  stake  president,  we 
learned,  was  in  the  hospital  with  a 
very  serious  operation,  and  the 
counselor  was  a  little  nervous,  too. 
During  the  course  of  the  meeting 
he  said,  ''Our  choir  will  now  sing 
'Let  the  Mountains  Shake  for  Joy.'  " 
You  understand  what  I  mean. 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  Sister 
Spafford's  report  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  organization— 
to  witness  the  roll  call  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  tremendously  interesting 
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to  sit  on  the  stand,  and  observe  sis- 
ters standing  up  in  large  groups, 
representing  the  stakes  from  all  over 
the  Church.  I  enjoyed  the  wonder- 
ful report  of  Sister  Wright,  Sister 
Stoddard's  very  excellent  talk,  and 
the  beautiful  music.  It  is  just  a 
real  thrill  to  be  with  you  in  con- 
ference this  morning. 

I  have  been  assigned  a  welfare 
subject  to  discuss  with  you.  This 
may  bring  you  out  of  the  clouds 
and  back  down  to  earth,  but  I  know 
of  no  subject  more  interesting  to 
all  of  us  than  our  security.  I  have 
a  great  love  for  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram, and  have  heard  some  out- 
standing testimonies  of  its  applica- 
tion to  members  of  the  Church.  I 
am  sold  on  it  all  the  way.  Inside 
the  covers  of  the  little  blue  Wel- 
fare handbook,  we  have,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  security  pro- 
gram that  man  has  ever  seen.  It 
should  be  so,  for  it  is  the  Lord's 
program  of  taking  care  of  his  chil- 
dren. I  sincerely  hope  we  appreci- 
ate it  and  do  something  about  it. 

The  subject  I  am  to  discuss  this 
morning  is  "Individual  Welfare  in 
a  Time  of  Plenty."  This  indicates 
we  may  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  good  years  we  have  enjoyed 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  time  of 
need.  I  would  like  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  relative  to  the 
program  that  may  present  a  little 
different  approach  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  presented 
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to  US  in  the  past.  That  which  will 
be  discussed,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
reveal  anything  new,  but  I  trust  will 
be  helpful  in  seeing  our  problem. 

'^UMBER  one  is  that  Hterally  we 
are  all  welfare  cases.    I  assume 
we  have  not  thought  of  the  prob- 
lem in  this  way,  but  most  of  our 
time,  our  energy,  and  our  money 
is  spent  to  take  care  of  the  physical 
comforts  of  the  body.     This  does 
not  infer  that  we  must  ask  anyone 
for  assistance,  but  certainly,  all  we 
work  for,  and  the  result  of  our  la- 
bor are  largely  required  to  take  care 
of  our  physical  comforts.     I  have 
often  thought  of  the  many  things 
we  could  do  with  the  money  we 
could  have  were  it  not  all  required 
for    this    purpose.    Think    of    our 
physical  condition  for  a  moment. 
If  we  are  sick,  we  want  to  get  well. 
If  we  are  hungry,  we  want  to  eat. 
When  we  get  too  warm,  we  want 
to  get  cool.    When  we  are  too  cold, 
we  want  to  get  warm.    Besides  this, 
we  need  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
many  other  comforts  our  body  re- 
quires.    This  is  what  commands  a 
great  deal  of  our  effort,  our  energy, 
our  time,  and  our  finances. 

The  second  observation  I  should 
like  to  make  is  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  those  of  us  who 
seem  to  have  all  we  need  and  those 
in  need  of  assistance.  So  many 
things  can  happen  so  swiftly  to 
change  our  situation  from  one  of 
comparative  comfort  to  one  of  dis- 
tress. I  am  thinking  of  drouth, 
frost,  floods,  famine,  fires,  strikes, 
illness,  and  other  circumstances 
that  come  quickly  to  cause  us  dis- 
tress, and  prevent  us  from  earning 
our  normal  livelihood.  As  an  ex- 
ample, just  recently  I  was  in  a  stake 
where    the   major    income   in    the 


community  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.    While  there,  we 
inspected  the  bishop's  storehouse, 
and  discovered  no  fruit  for  distribu- 
tion.   This  was  in  the  peak  of  the 
fruit  season,  and  some  people  were 
complaining  because  of  the  absence 
of  fruit  in  the  storehouse.  After  a 
little  investigation,  we  said,  'Took 
at  all  the  orchards  here  and  the  im- 
mense production  of  fruit  in  this 
area.     Certainly  this  is  one  thing 
the  storehouse  ought  to  be  filled 
with."  "Ah,"  but  they  said,  "we  had 
a  very  severe  frost  this  spring,  and 
we  have  little  or  no  fruit  in  our  en- 
tire area."    This  has  caused  a  hard- 
ship on  this  community,  and  many 
individuals  depending  on  their  fruit 
crop  for  their  income  and  to  make 
payments  on  their  farms  will  be  in 
difficulty  this   year.     Besides   this, 
many  will  not  have  fruit  in  their 
cellars    or    canned    fruit    on    their 
shelves  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
fruit  crop.     It  might  even  be  pos- 
sible that  some  might  have  property 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the  loss  of 
income  through  this  severe  frost. 

In  some  other  areas,  crops  have 
dried  up  for  lack  of  moisture.  The 
land  has  been  unable  to  produce 
because  water  has  been  so  scarce. 
Then  we  have  the  extreme  where 
there  is  too  much  water,  where 
floods  have  raised  havoc  with  farms 
and  homes.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
to  see  where  the  ravage  of  fire  has 
destroyed  the  possessions  of  a  fam- 
ily or  a  group  of  families.  Usually 
you  see  members  of  the  family 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  ruins, 
and  read  that  everything  they  pos- 
sessed has  been  destroyed.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  some  agency  of  the 
Welfare  Program  has  come  to  their 
rescue  to  assist  them  in  getting  back 
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on  their  feet.  This  might  be  the 
Priesthood  quorum,  a  ward  organ- 
ization, or  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
family.  We  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  the  desire  of  all  of  us  is  secur- 
ity, and  so  we  want  to  be  healthy, 
we  want  to  be  employed,  and  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  and  our  families.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Welfare  Program  to  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  and  to  prepare  in  a 
time  of  plenty  for  a  time  of  need 
which  may  overtake  us  sooner  than 
we  had  planned.  To  do  this  insures 
us  of  a  carry-over  in  any  critical  pe- 
riod that  might  confront  us. 

COME  of  us  heard  the  President 
of  the  Church  a  few  days  ago 
say  that  we  are  living  in  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  being  true,  we  had  bet- 
ter take  stock  of  ourselves,  our  re- 
sources, and  check  the  year's  supply 
we  have  been  asked  to  acquire,  and 
see  if  we  are  prepared  should  trag- 
edy strike.  Certainly,  as  we  are  con- 
fronted by  these  critical  times,  we 
should  listen  to  the  voice  of  warn- 
ing that  has  come  from  our  proph- 
et, and  prepare  ourselves  against 
any  emergency  that  might  arise.  We 
are  blessed  above  all  other  people 
in  that  we  have  a  prophet  to  point 
the  way  before  us. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  experi- 
ence of  presiding  over  the  Salt  Lake 
Region,  known  to  most  of  us  as 
Welfare  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
We  had  many  experiences  which 
indicated  the  need  for  preparation. 
I  recall  a  strike  being  called  in  one 
of  the  large  industries  west  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  placed  6,000  men 
out  of  employment.  The  strike  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  six  months. 


and  during  its  course,  it  became 
necessary  for  our  region  to  take  care 
of  thousands  of  families  whose  in- 
come had  been  stopped  as  a  result 
of  this  strike.  Had  these  families 
listened  to  the  counsel  given 
through  the  Welfare  Program,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  during  this  emergen- 
cy, but  like  most  of  us,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  when  times  are 
good  there  is  no  need  to  prepare 
for  a  day  in  the  future.  I  am  sure 
many  of  those  caught  in  this  situa- 
tion have  come  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Welfare  Program.  Pres- 
ently, some  people  in  other  indus- 
tries are  having  some  difficulty.  The 
livestock  industry  has  had  some  de- 
cline in  prices.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  a  short  time  ago 
was  worth  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars,  and  who  in  the  last  thirty 
days  has  lost  all,  even  his  own 
home.  There  are  many  others  in 
distress. 

I  have  observed  that  many  prob- 
lems are  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Welfare  Committee, 
problems  concerning  the  saving  of 
the  business  of  some  brother.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Welfare 
Program  to  rescue  men  who  are 
failing  in  business,  but  to  see  that 
those  who  are  in  distress  are  sup- 
plied with  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  the  everyday  necessities  of  life. 
So,  we  emphasize  again  the  import- 
ance of  listening  to  the  counsel  of 
our  leaders,  that  we  provide  as  far 
as  possible  enough  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  to  provide  for  ourselves 
in  an  emergency. 

npHE    question    is    often    asked, 

"What  shall  we  store?"  Because 

of  our  scattered  situation,  and  the 
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varied  climate  that  we  represent,  it 
is  difficult  to  indicate  item  by  item 
what  should  be  stored;  but  here 
are  some  suggestions  that  might  be 
helpful  to  all  of  us.  Think  back 
to  the  days  of  rationing  during 
World  War  11.  What  were  the 
difficult  items  to  secure  on  your  ra- 
tion cards?  I  remember  shoes  were 
difficult  to  obtain.  Soap  was  a  very 
difficult  item.  Persons  receiving 
welfare  assistance  had  more  soap 
than  those  not  on  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram because  we  had  a  soap  factory, 
and  were  producing  soap  for  our 
own  storehouses.  Sugar  was  a  very 
scarce  item,  and  that  is  easy  to 
store.  Fats  are  always  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  time  of  emergency. 
Meat  was  in  very  short  supply.  It 
may  be  well  to  get  a  few  cans  of 
meat  or  fish,  and  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  can  some  of  your 
own  that  you  might  have  some  in 
reserve.  Some  items  of  clothing 
were  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Styles 
may  change,  but  we  can  always  ac- 
quire some  cloth,  and  have  it  in  our 
homes  from  which  to  make  items  of 
clothing  necessary  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily warm.  Paper  products  were 
very  scarce,  and  many  other  items, 
such  as  bread.  One  of  the  easiest 
commodities  to  store  and  one  which 
has  the  greatest  value  for  all  of  us, 
"Wheat  for  Man,"  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  says.  Through  the  coun- 
sel of  your  county  agricultural 
agents,  you  can  secure  the  right  type 
of  wheat,  place  it  in  a  tight  con- 
tainer, and  keep  it  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  I  am  also  thinking  of  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  to  your 
home.  Do  you  remember  how 
many  items  were  almost  impossible 
to  secure  during  the  period  of  the 
war,    such    as    plumbing    fittings, 


valves,  and  items  with  which  to  fix 
leaky  pipes?  It  was  difficult  even  to 
secure  nails  to  repair  a  roof  and  a 
part  of  the  barn.  All  metal  items 
were  very  critical.  I  think  I  would 
keep  my  home  in  good  repair. 

You  women  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  your  husbands.  I  have 
learned  long  ago  that  if  we  want  a 
good  work  done  in  the  Welfare 
Program,  the  assistance  of  women 
usually  spells  success  for  the  pro- 
gram. Talking  these  problems  over 
with  your  husbands  usually  will 
bring  results  and  avoid  serious  dif- 
ficulties. 

If  members  of  a  ward  become  en- 
thusiastic about  the  possibilities  of 
providing  against  a  rainy  day,  it  can 
become  very  contagious,  and  oth- 
ers, through  example,  will  desire  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

I  recall  buying  thirty  cans  of 
wheat  in  1944,  and  placing  them  in 
my  garage.  My  neighbor,  a  high 
councilman  who  lived  across  the 
street,  came  over  daily  to  look  at  my 
stock  of  wheat.  He  eventually  al- 
most made  my  life  miserable  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  acquire  part  of 
my  wheat  storage  supply.  In  order 
to  have  peace,  I  finally  sold  him 
part  of  my  wheat.  Even  though  I 
am  engaged  in  the  wheat  business, 
and  we  have  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  in  our  elevators  all  the 
time,  I  still  feel  very  secure  to  have 
wheat  of  my  own  in  my  own  cans 
at  my  own  home.  I  look  at  it  once 
in  a  while,  and  from  all  appear- 
ances, it  is  just  as  good  as  when  I 
bought  it  in  1944.  So  I  say  again, 
wheat  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

I  recently  attended  a  quarterly 
conference  with  Brother  Walter 
Stover,  who  you  remember  was  the 
president  of  the  East  German  Mis- 
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sion  during  very  difficult  times  fol- 
lowing the  war.  We  sent  large 
quantities  of  welfare  commodities 
to  him,  and  he  indicated  the  great 
blessing  that  came  to  those  people 
through  this  help  from  the  Welfare 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Church. 
He  was  particularly  overjoyed  at  the 
wheat  that  was  sent.  He  discovered 
how  these  people  ground  it,  how 
they  cooked  it  for  cereal,  and  baked 
it  for  bread.  He  indicated  they 
could  eat  it  in  the  morning,  they 
could  eat  it  for  dinner,  and  they 
could  eat  it  in  the  evening  because 
it  had  the  elements  to  sustain  life. 
He  suggested  that  you  would  be 
surprised  what  wonderful  hamburg- 
ers you  can  make  from  ground 
wheat  and  what  a  substantial  item 
wheat  is,  around  which  you  can  pro- 
vide a  nourishing  food  diet. 

OESIDES  the  items  mentioned, 
we  can  always  have  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Wherever  possible,  we 
should  have  a  garden.  Let's  plant 
and  produce  that  which  we  can, 
and  then  let's  conserve  the  surplus. 
Continuing  his  talk  in  this  same 
conference,  Brother  Stover  said, 
''We  have  a  lovely  garden  in  our 
back  yard.  My  wife  does  all  the 
gardening.  She  raises  the  entire 
crop,  and  because  it  cannot  all  be 
consumed  at  the  time  it  is  ready, 
she  urged  me  to  build  a  little  root 
cellar.  I  said  to  her,  'Mama,  we 
don't  need  a  root  cellar  for  just  you 
and  me— we  don't  eat  that  much,' 
but  my  wife  is  very  conservative. 
She  just  won't  waste  anything.  If 
she  cooks  a  little  stew  for  dinner, 
we  have  stew  every  meal  until  that 
stew  is  eaten  up.  She  won't  waste 
any  good  food,  and  neither  did  she 
wish  to  waste  any  of  the  vegetables 
in    this    garden.     I    protested    the 


building  of  a  root  cellar,  but  one 
night  when  I  came  home,  lo  and 
behold,  right  in  the  middle  of  my 
garden  she  had  dug  a  large  hole. 
She  secured  a  few  boards,  and  im- 
provised a  roof  over  this  opening, 
and  about  that  time  I  decided  I  had 
better  wake  up  to  what  was  going 
on,  so  I  got  Mama  some  bricks  to 
line  the  root  cellar,  and  I  helped  her 
finish  the  job.  I  feel  much  more 
secure  with  a  root  cellar  full  of  fine 
vegetables  than  I  did  to  have  them 
on  top  of  the  ground  where  some 
of  them  might  be  frozen,  some 
might  decay,  and  where  we  certain- 
ly would  lose  the  value  we  had  from 
raising  this  garden." 

I  should  like  to  read  you  a  few 
excerpts  from  a  talk  given  by  Presi- 
dent J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  in  April 
1937.  As  I  have  read  this  talk,  and 
realized  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  I  have  thought  many 
times  how  true  the  scripture  is  that 
says,  "We  have  ears,  but  we  hear 
not."  We  have  enjoyed  the  train- 
ing of  this  program  for  a  long  time. 
President  Clark  was  referring  to  the 
difficult  situation  confronting  us  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  what  he 
had  to  say: 

What  may  we  as  a  people  and  as  in- 
dividuals do  for  ourselves  to  prepare  to 
meet  this  oncoming  disaster,  which  God 
in  his  wisdom  may  not  turn  aside  from 
us? 

First,  and  above  and  beyond  everything 
else,  let  us  live  righteously,  fearing  God 
and  keeping  His  commandments,  that  we 
may  in  part  claim  His  blessings  as  of 
right,  and  not  as  of  mercy  only.  Along 
this  way  only  lies  happiness  and  salvation. 
For  the  Lord  has  said:  "Wherefore,  fear 
not  even  unto  death;  for  in  this  world 
your  joy  is  not  full  .  .  .  Therefore  care 
not  for  the  body,  neither  the  life  of  the 
body;  but  care  for  the  soul,  and  for  the 
life  of  the  soul. 

"And  seek  the  face  of  the  Lord  always, 
that  in  patience  ye  may  possess  your  souls, 
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and  ye  shall  have  eternal  life"    (Doc.   & 
Gov.   101:36-38). 

Let  us  avoid  debt  as  we  would  avoid 
a  plague;  where  we  are  now  in  debt  let 
us  get  out  of  debt;  if  not  today,  then  to- 
morrow. 

Let  us  straitly  and  strictly  liv£  within 
our  incomes,  and  save  a  little. 

Let  every  head  of  every  household  see 
to  it  that  he  has  on  hand  enough  food 
and  clothing  and,  where  possible,  fuel  al- 
so, for  at  least  a  year  ahead.  You  of  small 
means  put  your  money  in  foodstuffs  and 
wearing  apparel,  not  in  stocks  and  bonds; 
you  of  large  means  will  think  you  know 
how  to  care  for  yourselves,  but  I  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  do  not  specu- 
late. Let  every  head  of  every  household 
aim  to  own  his  own  home,  free  from 
mortgage.  Let  every  man  who  has  a 
garden  spot,  garden  it;  every  man  who 
owns  a  farm,  farm  it. 

Let  us  again  clothe  ourselves  with  these 
proved  and  sterling  virtues — honesty, 
truthfulness,  chastity,  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, industry  and  thrift;  let  us  discard 
all  covetousness  and  greed. 

TpHE  past  ten  or  twelve  years  have 
been  very  fruitful  years.  I  guess 
we  have  lived  on  borrowed  money, 
but  we  have  all  had  some  of  that 
money.    I  don't  know  how  we  are 
going   to   pay  it  back,   but   when 
that  day  comes,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  so  easy  to  have  the  things  we 
have  enjoyed  during  this  period  of 
prosperity.    I  remember  so  well  the 
story  of  Joseph.    There  is  not  time 
to  relate  it  in  full.    You  read  it  in 
Genesis.    You  remember  how  that 
great  leader  was  sent  by  the  Pharaoh 
into  Egypt  during  the  seven  good 
years   to   fill  granaries  with   grain, 
and  then  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  lean  years,  and  how  the  east 
wind  blew  and  dried  up  the  coun- 
try.   As  you  read  the  story,  you  can 
just  feel  the  wind  drying  up  the 
parched  earth  and  consuming  every- 
thing on  it.    It  was  the  preparation 
in  the  seven  good  years  that  kept 


the  people  from  starvation  in  the 
seven  lean  years  that  followed. 

Now  I  hope  since  we  have  a 
prophet  at  our  head  who  has  told 
us,  instructed  us,  encouraged  us, 
and  advised  us  how  to  avoid  any 
calamity  of  that  kind,  that  we  will 
listen  to  him,  that  we  will  prepare 
ourselves,  not  with  luxuries,  not 
with  items  that  are  going  to  spoil 
because  we  have  an  over-abundance 
of  them,  but  with  those  necessities 
that  will  bring  us  over  an  emer- 
gency that  might  overcome  us.  If 
we  do  those  things,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  will  have  a  program  that  will 
prove  a  great  blessing  and  a  pro- 
gram the  like  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  like  very  much  to 
know  about  and  to  have.  Since  it 
is  ours  and  belongs  to  the  Lord's 
people,  I  hope  we  will  appreciate 
it  and  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  our- 
selves with  the  necessities  that  will 
assist  us  in  any  period  of  emergency 
that  might  arise.  We  can  then  also 
be  a  blessing  and  help  to  those  who 
have  not  listened  to  the  voice  of 
our  leaders. 

I  bear  you  my  testimony  that  I 
love  this  great  Welfare  Program 
with  all  my  heart.  I  have  heard 
many  testimonies  of  how  it  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people, 
the  great  blessing  it  has  been  to 
them.  I  promise  you  that  in  the 
future  there  will  even  be  greater 
blessings,  if  we  live  closer  to  the  in- 
structions that  have  come  to  us  to 
prepare  ourselves. 

May  the  Lord  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate these  great  things  and  the 
other  great  programs  in  the  Church 
for  our  benefit  and  our  blessing, 
and  may  this  great  Relief  Society 
organization  prosper  and  grow,  I 
humbly  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 


.yiward    vi/inners 

ibliza  ui.  0/20W  [Poem   (contest 


npHE  Relief  Society  general  board 
is  pleased  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  three  prize  winners  in 
the  1953  Ehza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test. This  contest  was  announced 
in  the  June  1953  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine,   and    closed    September    15, 

1953- 

The  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars is  awarded  to  Lizabeth  Wall 
Madsen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for 
her  poem  ''Wings  Over  the  West." 
The  second  prize  of  twenty  dollars 
is  awarded  to  Dorothy  J.  Roberts, 
Salt  Lake  City,  for  her  poem  ''A 
Stone  in  the  Wilderness."  The 
third  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Alice  Morrey  Bailey, 
Salt  Lake  City,  for  her  poem  'To 
Shield  a  King." 

This  poem  contest  has  been  con- 
ducted annually  by  the  Relief  So- 
ciety general  board  since  1924,  in 
honor  of  Eliza  R.  Snow,  second 
general  president  of  Relief  Society, 
a  gifted  poet  and  beloved  leader. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter- 
day  Saint  women,  and  is  designed  to 
encourage  poetry  writing,  and  to  in- 
crease appreciation  for  creative 
writing  and  the  beauty  and  value  of 
poetry. 

Prize-winning  poems  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Relief  Society  general 
board,  and  may  not  be  used  for 
publication  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  of  the  general 
board.  The  general  board  also  re- 
serves the  right  to  publish  any  of 
the  poems  submitted,  paying  for 
them  at  the  time  of  publication  at 
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the  regular  Magazine  rate.  A  writer 
who  has  received  the  first  prize  for 
two  consecutive  years  must  wait  two 
years  before  she  is  again  eligible  to 
enter  the  contest. 

There  were  one  hundred  ten 
poems  submitted  in  this  year's  con- 
test. Many  of  the  poems  revealed 
careful  technique  and  lovely  imag- 
ery, as  well  as  profound  thought  de- 
velopment. 

Twenty-two  states  were  represent- 
ed in  the  contest  entries,  the  larg- 
est number  of  entries  came  in  or- 
der from  Utah,  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  and 
Arizona.  Three  entries  came  from 
England,  one  from  Scotland,  and 
one  from  Argentina. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  this 
year,  Mrs.  Lizabeth  Wall  Madsen, 
was  awarded  second  prize  in  the 
Ehza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  in 
1946.  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  have  won  prizes  in  several 
previous  contests. 

The  general  board  congratulates 
the  prize  winners  and  expresses  ap- 
preciation to  all  entrants  for  their 
interest  in  the  contest.  The  gen- 
eral board  wishes,  also,  to  thank  the 
judges  for  their  care  and  diligence 
in  selecting  the  prize-winning 
poems.  The  services  of  the  poetry 
committee  of  the  general  board  are 
very  much  appreciated. 

The  prize-winning  poems,  togeth- 
er with  photographs  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  prize-winning 
contestants,  are  published  herewith. 
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LIZABETH  WALL  MADSEN 


First  Prize  Poem 

Vi/ings  Gyve/*  the   V(/est 

Lizabeth  Wall  Madsen 

The  wheeling  arcs  of  gulls  have  etched  the  storm 
With  slender,  silver  patterns  of  their  flying. 
Curved  to  the  wind  and  strangers  to  the  warm 
Far  earth,  they  seek  a  new  horizon,  crying. 
Theirs  is  a  spiraled  search,  and  there  is  more 
To  weld  them  to  the  clouds  than  fragile  feather; 
Other  than  bone  and  sinew  lets  them  soar. 
Freed  to  the  free  sky  and  its  ragged  weather. 
Beyond  the  windless  acre  where  I  stand. 
Shuttered  from  rain  in  one  protected  hollow. 
They  are  but  little  space  above  the  land. 
From  chrysalis  to  flight  where  I  might  follow. 
How  loosely  tethered  to  the  world  am  I 
When  gulls  are  calling  from  a  storm-wild  sky! 
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DOROTHY  JENSEN  ROBERTS 


Second  Prize  Poem 

Jt   Stone  in  the    vi/ilaerness 
Dorothy  J.  Roheits 

Not  toward  your  perfections  my  still  steps  yearn 

Nor  after  lofty-browed  nobilities 

And  altars  where  I  watched  your  fat  rams  burn; 

Not  to  these  am  I  tender,  not  to  these, 

Nor  to  the  swinging  crane  of  your  mind's  power, 

But  toward  the  small  and  wan  perversities 

Of  personality,  the  weeds  in  flower; 

Toward  fractured  bones  of  strength  a  near  one  sees, 

Fallen-sparrow  failures  mated  to  my  own; 

To  the  deviations  setting  you  apart, 

The  frailties  which  were  not  yours  alone, 

But  were  parroted  upon  my  secret  heart. 

A  thousand  wounds  my  tongue's  blade  would  atone 

Gould  it  smite  with  the  staff  of  honesty 

And  release  the  crystal  waters  from  the  stone 

Of  pride  and  let  you  drink  their  truth  with  me. 
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ALICE  MORREY  BAILEY 
Third  Prize  Poem 

c/o  Smeia  a   Jxing 

Alice  Morrey  Bailey 


He  held  you  in  the  secret  of  his  heart, 
Oh,  httle  Bethlehem,  oh,  House  of  Bread, 
And  with  his  hugging  hills  set  you  apart, 
And  poured  his  shining  promise  on  your  head. 
Here  Ruth  and  Boaz  found  love's  steady  rock. 
Here  Rachel's  tomb  was  washed  with  Jacob's  tears; 
Here  clear-eyed  David  watched  his  trusting  flock 
And  sent  his  sweet  songs  winging  down  the  years. 

Though  small  among  earth's  cities,  short  of  street- 
Where  shepherds  followed  out  their  lowly  ways. 
And  gleaners  reaped  the  barren  fields  of  wheat 
With  humble  faith  and  peace  along  their  days- 
Obedient  to  his  laws,  you  were  the  one 
He  chose  to  be  the  cradle  of  his  Son. 
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He  watched  them  on  the  roads  and  led  them  thence 
From  Nazareth,  past  Herod's  well,  by  Nain; 
He  saw  the  faithful  Joseph  growing  tense 
With  fear  for  Mary,  seeking  rest  in  vain 
Within  your  bulging  walls,  his  earnest  face 
Reflecting  hght  from  door  to  hopeless  door. 
Until,  at  last,  he  found  the  sheltered  place. 
And  rest  for  Mary  on  a  stable  floor. 

He  hid  them  from  the  wicked  in  your  crowd. 
And  ears  that  might  have  heard  a  newborn  cry 
Were  deaf  with  sound,  the  tinkling  coins  too  loud 
For  some  to  hear  hosannahs  in  the  sky. 
He  saw  the  shepherds  quake;  he  saw  afar 
The  wise  men  searching  out  the  moving  star. 

He  holds  you  yet,  oh,  little,  blessed  town. 
Although  that  night,  and  many  years,  are  gone 
While  aliens  thread  your  hills  of  camel  brown. 
To  changing  captors  you  have  been  a  pawn. 
Unsought,  uncherished,  and  unchanged  as  then. 
Untouched  by  gold  within  the  fertile  ring 
Of  commerce,  simple  in  your  ways,  as  when 
He  needed  you  to  shield  a  newborn  King. 

A  million  cities,  proud  and  rich  and  great. 
Give  homage  to  your  memory  tonight, 
And  what  was  whispered  once  along  your  street 
Is  sung  from  housetops,  blazed  in  rainbow  light. 
Though  conquered  many  times,  yours  yet  shall  be 
The  final  conquest  and  the  victory! 


\Biographical  Sketches  of  M.^>:>ard  Winners 
in  the  ibliza  [R.  Snoss?  iPoem    Contest 


Lizabeth  Wall  Madsen,  who  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  and  lived  there  until 
1941,  has  contributed  many  poems  to  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  Her  poem  ''I  Shall 
Be  Late"  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  in  1946. 
She  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  being  a  secretary  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  being  both 
mother  and  father  to  a  teen-age  daughter,  Diane.  Whatever  few  moments  are  left 
are  used  in  writing,  mostly  poetry.  Mrs.  Madsen's  poems  have  appeared  in  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review,  the  Improvement  Era,  and  many  other  publications. 
She  has  won  both  the  Christmas  story  and  poem  contests  annually  sponsored  by  The 
Deseret  News.  She  is  also  represented  in  the  new  volume  of  Utah  Sings  and  other 
anthologies.  A  member  of  the  Art  Barn  Poets,  she  is  a  serious  student  of  poetry  and 
poetry  writing;  her  work  is  characterized  by  excellent  technique,  as  well  as  thoughtful 
content,  reflecting  a  keen  observation  of  nature  and  a  deep  understanding  of  emotions 
and  ideals,  which  she  presents  with  a  discriminating  choice  of  words  set  in  the  ca- 
dences of  music. 

^    'it    V 

Dorothy  Jensen  Roberts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine  who  have  enjoyed  her  lovely  poems,  many  of  them  frontispieces,  since 
1941.  In  describing  her  interests,  Mrs.  Roberts  writes:  "I  was  born  in  Sweet,  Idaho,  and 
spent  a  few  years  in  the  rich  fruit  country  around  Boise.  Later,  I  had  a  few  years  in 
the  town  of  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  a  storybook  adolescence  and  youth  in  Cottonwood 
and  Holladay.  I  attended  the  University  of  Utah  for  three  years  and  have  taken  ex- 
tension courses  and  special  classes  in  hterature.  For  three  years  I  was  a  schoolteacher. 
I  have  been  active  in  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Church,  and  have  especially  enjoyed  my 
work  in  Relief  Society.  I  have  two  daughters,  two  precious  grandchildren,  and  a  fine 
husband.  As  hobbies,  my  strongest  affinity  is  poetry,  and  next,  playing  the  violin, 
with  art  and  sewing  following.  Tv/ice  before  I  have  been  awarded  a  prize  in  the 
Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest,  as  well  as  many  other  awards  and  prizes.  My  poetry 
and  prose  have  appeared  in  the  Church  publications  and  other  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. I  am  a  member  of  the  Utah  Sonneteers,  Utah  Poetry  Society,  and  the  League 
of  Utah  Writers." 

^    'J*    ^ 

Alice  Morrey  Bailey,  musician,  composer,  sculptor,  artist,  and  writer,  is  a  remark- 
ably gifted  woman.  Readers  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  are  familiar  with  her 
poems,  short  stories,  and  serials.  Her  story  "The  Wilderness"  placed  first  in  the  1941 
Rehef  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  and  "The  Ring  of  Strength"  placed  second  in 
1945.  In  the  1948  Relief  Society  contests,  Mrs.  Bailey  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
short  story  and  second  prize  in  poetry.  Her  poem  "Lot's  Wife"  won  first  prize  in 
the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  in  1951.  Her  serial  "The  Deeper  Melody"  is  cur- 
rently running  in  the  Magazine.  Mrs.  Bailey's  poems  have  appeared  in  many  antholo- 
gies, and  in  many  magazines  and  newspapers  of  national  circulation.  Since  girlhood, 
Mrs.  Bailey  has  been  active  in  Church  work.  She  is  now  president  of  the  M.  I.  A.  in 
the  Eleventh  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City.  Ahce  and  her  husband  DeWitt  Bailey  are  the 
parents  of  three  children  and  they  have  one  grandchild.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  member 
of  the  Utah  Sonneteers,  the  League  of  Utah  Writers,  the  Associated  Utah  Artists,  and 
at  present  is  acting  as  compositor  of  technical  reports.  College  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Annual  Lrieuef  Society  Short  Story   (contest 


npHE  Relief  Society  general  board 
is  pleased  to  announce  the 
award  winners  in  the  Annual  Re- 
lief Society  Short  Story  Contest 
which  was  announced  in  the  June 
1953  issue  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which  closed  September  15,  1953. 

The  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Dorothy  Clapp  Robin- 
son, Boise,  Idaho,  for  her  story 
"One  Wild  Rose."  The  second 
prize  of  forty  dollars  is  awarded  to 
Mary  Ek  Knowles,  Ogden,  Utah, 
for  her  story  "Beside  the  Still 
Waters."  The  third  prize  of  thirty 
dollars  is  awarded  to  Ruth  MacKay, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  for 
her  story  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought." 

The  winners  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond prizes  have  previously  placed 
in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest,  but  the  third  prize  winner, 
Ruth  MacKay,  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  a  contest  winner. 

This  contest,  first  conducted  by 
the  Relief  Society  general  board  in 
1941,  as  a  feature  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety centennial  observance,  was 
made  an  annual  contest  in  1942. 
The  contest  is  open  only  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  who  have  had  at 
least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication 
by  a  periodical  of  recognized  merit. 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  for  1954. 

Thirty-seven  stories  were  entered 
in  the  contest  for  1953.  Most  of 
these  stories  were  well  plotted  and 
well  written,  and  featured  realistic 
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character  presentation  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  contest  was  initiated  to  en- 
courage Latter-day  Saint  women  to 
express  themselves  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  The  general  board  feels  that 
the  response  to  this  opportunity 
continues  to  increase  the  literary 
quality  of  The  ReUei  Society  Maga- 
zine, and  will  aid  the  women  of  the 
Church  in  the  development  of 
their  gifts  in  creative  writing. 

Prize-winning  stories  are  the 
property  of  the  Relief  Society  gen- 
eral board,  and  may  not  be  used  for 
publication  by  others  except  on 
written  permission  of  the  general 
board.  The  general  board  also  re- 
serves the  right  to  publish  any  of 
the  stories  submitted,  paying  for 
them  at  the  time  of  publication  at 
the  regular  Magazine  rate.  A  writer 
who  has  received  the  first  prize  for 
two  consecutive  years  must  wait 
two  years  before  she  is  again  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  contest. 

The  Rehei  Society  Magazine  now 
has  subscribers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Australia,  England, 
France,  Germany,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  other  countries. 

The  general  board  congratulates 
the  prize-winning  contestants,  and 
expresses  appreciation  for  all  those 
who  submitted  stories.  Sincere 
gratitude  is  extended  to  the  judges 
for  their  discernment  and  skill  in 
selecting  the  prize-winning  stories. 
The  general  board  also  acknowl- 
edges, with  appreciation,  the  work 
of  the  short  story  committee  in  su- 
pervising the  contest. 


[Prize-  yi/inning  Story 

Jinnual  Uielief  Society  Short  Story^    Contest 

First  Prize  Story 

One  Wild  Rose 

DoTothy  Giapp  Rohinson 

Gwen  swallowed,  trying  to  dis- 
lodge the  hardness  in  her  throat. 
She  knew  she  was  not  deceiving 
her  mother.  She  knew  her  loss  was 
her  parents'  loss.  She  knew  her 
every  moment  of  loneliness  and  her 
every  heartache  were  echoed  in  their 
hearts;  but  tonight  she  must  be 
alone. 

After  her  mother's  car  had  passed 
from  sight,  Gwen  stood  motionless 
in  the  driveway.  For  long  minutes 
she  waited.  ''Why,"  she  whispered, 
''oh,  Donald,  why?" 

A  petulant  cry  came  from  the 
house.  "Muv-ver."  Gwen  went 
quickly  to  the  room  where  her  chil- 
dren slept. 

"I  wanted  you."  Donny  was  sit- 
ting upright,  his  chubby  fist  beating 
restlessly  on  the  pillow.  "Why  did 
not  you  come?" 

Gwen  sat  on  the  bed  beside  him. 
"S-s-sh.  Must  not  wake  baby  sis- 
ter." 

Donny  glanced  at  his  sister's  crib. 
"She  is  dead  as  the  world,"  he  an- 
nounced scornfully. 

The  baby  was  sleeping  "dead  as 
the  world."  Dark  curls  clung  damp- 
ly about  her  gamin  face.  Her  rose- 
bud mouth  was  irresistible,  but 
even  as  Gwen  bent  to  kiss  it,  she 
drew  back  abruptly. 

"You  don't  like  her,"  Donny  ac- 
cused. 

"Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep."  She 
hadn't  intended  her  tone  to  be  so 
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DOROTHY    CLAPP    ROBINSON 

GWEN  met  her  mother's  eyes 
with  forced  unconcern,  but 
her  fingers  were  cramped.  "I 
don't  need  you  any  longer.  Mother. 
Really,  I  am  all  right.  I  do  ap- 
preciate your  staying  with  the  chil- 
dren while  I  was  at  church." 

"Donny  isn't  asleep  yet.  I  could 
stay  .  .  .  ." 

"I'll  speak  to  him."  Gwen  hoped 
her  mouth  was  not  actually  as  tight 
as  it  felt.  Te  relieve  her  hands  she 
began  gathering  the  Sunday  papers. 
"I  can't  lean  on  you  and  Dad  for- 
ever.   You  have  been  so  kind." 

"Kind!"  With  a  sigh  Mrs.  Owens 
reached  for  her  handbag. 
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harsh.  To  counteract  it  she  laid 
the  boy  back  on  his  pillow. 

'Toil  sing  and  I  sleep/'  Donny 
proposed. 

"Darling,  Mother  can't  sing  to 
night.  Please  be  a  good  boy  and 
go  to  sleep." 

''I  heard  you  once,"  he  persisted. 

She  could  not  do  it.  Never  again 
would  her  heart  and  throat  respond 
to  melody.  She  tried  to  pat  the 
boy  gently,  but  her  hand  moved  in 
jerks.  Bewildered  by  his  mother's 
unaccustomed  actions,  the  boy  lay 
quiet.  He  blinked  hard  trying  to 
keep  awake. 

Gwen  dropped  to  the  floor  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  bedding.  She 
tried  to  pray,  but  could  only  suffer. 
Donny's  hand  reached  and  grasped 
one  of  her  fingers.  When,  finally,  it 
relaxed,  she  rose  stiffly  and  went  in- 
to the  living  room.  She  turned  on 
the  radio,  but  snapped  it  off  im- 
mediately. Seeing  the  unoffending 
papers,  she  snatched  at  them  and 
tore  them  to  shreds.  She  stared  un- 
seeing at  the  litter  they  made  on 
the  floor.  Automatically,  she 
stooped  and  gathered  the  pieces  one 
by  one.  She  went  outside  to  dis- 
pose of  them. 

A  LONG  the  newly  surfaced  street 
lights  were  snapping  on  and  un- 
blinded  windows  gave  glimpses  of 
family  life.  Don  had  bought  in 
this  new  addition  thinking  there 
would  be  more  room  for  a  play  yard 
and  that  the  hazards  of  town  would 
be  at  a  minimum.  He  hadn't 
guessed.  How  could  he  have 
guessed  how  alone  she  was  going 
to  be! 

She  went  back  inside,  but  paced 
restlessly  back  and  forth,  from  room 
to  room,   picking  up   this,   setting 


down  that.  Inevitably  she  came 
again  to  look  out  upon  the  coming 
night. 

Twilight  had  deepened  into  a 
soft  purple  curtain  through  which 
a  few  stars  were  peeping.  The  tang 
and  pull  of  spring  lay  sweet  and 
challenging  on  the  air.  The  song 
that  had  refused  to  be  put  aside 
came  silently  to  her  lips 

''.  .  .  unknown  waves  before  me 
roll " 

Somewhere  angry  waves  were 
rolling  over  Don.  Perhaps  they  had 
flung  him  on  some  barren  shore. 
Perhaps— but  she  must  not  think. 
She  must  not.    She  closed  the  door. 

Thayne  and  Lila  were  new  in  the 
ward.  Tonight  they  had  sung, 
''Jesus,  Savior,  Pilot  Me."  That  had 
been  hard  to  take,  but  the  love,  the 
possessiveness  that  radiated  from 
them  had  been  the  one  thing  too 
much.  Of  all  songs  that  one  had 
meant  most  to  her  in  her  life  with 
Don.  They  had  been  singing  it 
when  they  met.  It  was  the  song 
Donny  had  wanted  her  to  sing,  and 
now  through  it  she  had  lost  Don. 

She  had  been  told  she  must  re- 
member—what was  it  she  must  re- 
member? She  looked  about  the 
room  and  tried  to  focus  her 
thoughts.  Oh,  yes,  she  must  re- 
member life  is  but  a  prelude. 
Somewhere  Don  was  still  Don,  the 
man  she  knew  so  well  and  loved  so 
desperately.  That  was  what  she 
had  been  taught.  That  was  what 
she  always  believed,  but  tonight 
belief  was  not  enough.  She  must 
know  or  go  mad  with  despair  and 
loneliness. 

It  would  not  help  to  talk  to  any- 
one, not  even  Dad.  All  had  been 
said  that  could  be  said— had  been 
said  so  many  times  the  words  had 
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lost  their  meaning.  (Son6'  w€t6  the 
compass  and  chart  that  had  directed 
her  hfe.  The  walls  of  the  room 
seemed  to  close  in  about  her,  suf- 
focating her  with  their  rigidity. 
She  snatched  at  the  back  door  and 
flung  it  open.  The  stars  were 
brighter  now,  though  in  the  direc- 
tion of  town  they  were  dimmed  by 
the  street  lights.  For  a  moment  the 
heavens  fascinated  her.  How  far 
was  a  star?  How  far  from  faith  to 
knowledge,  and  who  knew  the  way? 
In  quick  decision  she  went  back  to 
the  children.  Both  were  sleeping 
soundly.  She  glanced  from  the 
window.  Leah,  her  neighbor,  was 
looking  at  her  children.  Gwen 
rapped  on  the  pane. 

''Will  you  hsten  for  them?"  she 
asked. 

''Surely.  Run  along."  It  was 
characteristic  of  Leah  that  she 
asked  no  questions. 

Gwen  tried  to  smile  her  thanks. 
She  offered  no  explanation  as  to 
where  she  was  going.  She  did  not 
know  where  she  was  going.  She  did 
not  care  except  that  the  way  must 
lead  to  peace.  Throwing  a  stole 
over  her  shoulders,  she  went  out 
into  the  night.  She  started  walk- 
ing, but  with  no  sense  of  direction. 

TT  had  been  just  such  an  evening 
as  this  when  she  and  Don  had 
met.  The  M  Men  and  Gleaners 
from  her  home  ward  had  gone  up 
the  river  for  a  picnic.  They  had  rid- 
den in  an  open  truck,  and,  leaning 
against  the  high  body,  she  had  no- 
ticed his  black  head,  just  noticed 
because  it  was  darker  and  could  be 
seen  above  the  others.  They  had 
sung  all  the  way,  popular  songs, 
sentimental  songs,  and  then  some- 
one had  started  "Jesus,  Savior,  Pilot 


Me."  Perhaps  it  had  teeii  prompt- 
ed by  the  nearness  of  the  road  to 
the  river,  or  perhaps  it  had  been  for 
no  reason  at  all.  Gwen  had  caught 
Don's  clear  rich  notes  through  the 
chorus  of  voices,  and  they  brought 
a  sweetness  and  fulness  to  her  heart 
not  experienced  before.  Around 
the  campfire  while  they  were  toast- 
ing weiners  she  had  noticed  him 
again.  She  had  thought  he  was  with 
Ruby  Denman. 

And  then,  suddenly,  evening  had 
laid  a  gauzy  blanket  over  the  scene. 
She  was  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  reaching  for  a  wild  rose. 

"Let  me."  He  was  at  her  side. 
"You  might  fall." 

Getting  the  rose  had  been  easy 
for  him.  He  held  it  so  she  could 
inhale  the  fragrance.  Later,  they  had 
laughed  as  he  had  tried  to  pin  it  in 
her  hair— hair,  he  reminded,  that 
was  bright  and  golden  beside  the 
dark  sheen  of  his. 

"A  wild  rose  for  everlasting  love," 
he  said. 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  challenged. 

"I  am  sure  of  one  thing.  I  shall 
never  see  a  wild  rose  again,  but  I 
shall  see  you  and  this— this  heavenly 
spot." 

Stumbling  alone  in  the  darkness, 
Gwen  remembered  how  sure  his 
words  had  been.  Don  had  always 
been  sure. 

They  had  walked  back  to  the 
group  hand  in  hand,  that  is,  her 
hand  was  resting  lightly  in  his,  but 
she  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  fingers  that  had 
fumbled  with  the  bobby  pin.  From 
that  moment  there  had  been  no 
doubt.  Don  was  her  other,  her 
stronger  self.  With  him  life  was  a 
dream  materialized.  With  him  she 
was  strong  and  capable.     Without 
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him  she  fumbled  in  a  sea  of  alone- 
ness.  But  the  aloneness  she  felt  to- 
night was  light  years  removed  from 
that  which  she  had  experienced 
then.  Her  life  had  been  torn  from 
its  moorings;  the  song,  the  stars,  the 
spring  breeze  cried  it  from  every 
direction. 

npHEY  had  not  waited  long.  Don 
had  known  the  horror  and 
spiritual  desolation  of  the  South 
Pacific.  He  was  eager  for  home  and 
family.  When  she  knelt  at  the  altar 
and  became  his  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, Gwen  had  been  sure,  so  very 
sure.  There  was  an  eternity,  and 
she  and  Don  would  share  it  togeth- 
er. 

Everything  that  had  helped  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  had  been 
motivated  by  love  and  a  sense  of 
unity,  and  everything  about  the 
marriage  had  been  charged  with  the 
same  calm  unison  of  spirit  she  had 
experienced  the  night  they  had  met. 
The  coming  of  the  babies  had  lift- 
ed their  ecstasy  to  the  higher  plane 
of  parenthood. 

Walking,  walking  in  the  dark- 
ness, Gwen  lived  again  those  bright 
years.  She  recalled  the  first  time 
they  had  sung  together  in  church. 
They  had  chosen  ''J^^^^,  Savior, 
Pilot  Me"  because  of  its  special 
meaning  for  them.  She  loved  the 
poetry  of  its  words,  the  haunting 
melody  of  its  notes. 

She  had  smiled  smugly  that 
night.  A  kindly  fate  had  chartered 
their  course  and  spared  them  the 
rolling  of  boisterous  waves.  She  was 
Gwen  and  he  was  Don,  and  the 
babies  were  both  of  them.  They 
were  a  unit.  They  would  always  be 
a  unit.  Death  was  something  that 
came  to  people,  but  when  two  were 


joined,  as  she  and  Don,  there  could 
be  no  real  separation. 

Gwen  suddenly  became  conscious 
that  all  the  while  she  had  been  re- 
living those  happy  years  her  feet 
had  chosen  their  own  path.  Where 
the  path  led  did  not  enter  her 
mind.  The  way  of  going  was  imma- 
terial. Tonight  one  relived  moment 
of  intimacy  had  jerked  her  from  her 
comforting  bed  of  faith.  Gone  also 
was  her  future,  her  assurance  of  re- 
union with  Don.  She  must  find 
these  things  again,  or  there  was  no 
meaning  to  life— there  could  be  no 
life.  She  could  endure  the  endless 
days,  the  interminable  nights,  the 
excruciating  loneliness  of  body  and 
spirit,  if  only  she  knew.  Physically 
exhausted,  she  sank  to  the  earth. 
She  looked  about  as  one  struggling 
from  a  coma. 

All  about  her  trees  elbowed  each 
other  and  their  leaves  stirred  sleep- 
ily. The  moon  had  risen  and  its 
reflected  light  glistened  from  water. 
The  river!  Shock  struck  the  fuzzi- 
ness  from  her  mind.  She  had  come 
back.  Back  to  where  she  had  met 
Don.  Here  they  had  come  most 
frequently  for  their  picnics,  and  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  last  one. 
Once  Donny,  venturing  too  near, 
had  fallen  into  the  water.  She  had 
screamed  with  fright  and  run  for 
him,  but  Don  was  already  holding 
him. 

''He  might  have  drowned,"  she 
cried. 

Don  laughed.  "He  might,  if  the 
water  had  been  a  little  deeper  right 
here,  but  he  didn't.  I  was  here." 
He  gave  the  boy  a  gentle  spat. 
''Now,  young  man,  don't  get  so 
close  next  time." 

'Til  never  come  here  again." 

"Why?     Donny   is  a   boy.     He 
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will  seek  adventure  and  must  learn  emotions.       She     ran     her     hands 

to  handle  himself.    We  can't  avoid  through   her   hair  and   her   fingers 

life  by  running."  caught.    Her  elbows  dropped  to  her 

So  simple,  so  safe,  when  Don  was  knees.       ''Don,"     she     whispered, 

here.     It  was  absurd  to  worry  the  wordlessly,    ''Don,    come    back.     I 

tiniest  bit.  They  were  a  unit,  com-  need  you  so." 

plete,  irrevocable.  just    when    the    fragrance    first 

_„  111                       r  touched  Gwen  she  did  not  know, 

JT  had  been  too  perfect,  or  per-  ^^^  gradually  it  was  there,  so  deli- 

haps    she    had    been    too    sure,  ^ate,  so  all-enveloping,  so  rich  in 

A  call  had  come  and  Don  had  gone  memories  and  promises.  She  raised 

seekmg-no,  not  seeking,  but  meet-  ^er  head.     The  moon  was  behind 

ing  adventure.    She  was  happy,  for  ^^e  trees  and  she  could  see  little 

he  was  still  with  her,  though  his  through  the  filtered  light.    Guided 

letters  were  often  weeks  apart  and  ^y  the  fragrance  her  fingers  groped 

came  from  rem.ote  outposts.     His  ^^d  found  the  blossom.    One  wild 

time  m  service  nearly  finished,  she  j-ose!     She  broke  it  from  the  stem 

had  hastened  to  prepare  their  home  ^^d  lifted  it  to  her  cheek.    For  a 

for  his  coming.    Then  his  plane  had  i^^g  moment  she  caressed  it.    The 

gone  into  the  water,  and  there  had  fragrance  grew  and  grew   until  it 

been  no  one  to  pull  him  out  as  he  reached   the   farthest   tip   of   each 

had  Donny.  nerve.    Then,  like  a  dehcate  spring. 

What  followed  had  been  night-  it  released  the  tension  that  had 
mare  from  which  she  had  struggled  j^eld  her  rigid  for  so  long.  Long- 
to  awaken,  but  back  of  the  night-  smothered  sobs  twisted  her  body 
mare,  mellowing  her  heartache,  had  ^^th  their  violence, 
been  Don  as  always  Until  tonight  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^  -^ 
they  had  been  a  unit.  Abruptly  she  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  O^^  ^^^^^^ 
had  become  a  lone  lone  y  widow.  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^.^  ^-^^  ^^^^^-^ 
Her  childreri  were  fatherless.  She  ^^^  ^^^  ^  J  ^^^  ^^^^  -^^^  -^^ 
had  been  told  so  many  things,  she  ^.^^  ^  ^  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-^^ 
had  been  promised  so  much,  but  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  sublime.  Her  starved 
all  of  it  was  as  nothing  against  her  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  sweetness,  the 
lack  of  knowledge.  How  could  she  ^^^^^^^  p^^er  of  it.  Don  was 
be  certain?                            ^    ,    ,  back,  for  only  he  could  give  this 

The  answer  to  that  was  that  she  ^^rength,  this  sense  of  togetherness, 
could  not  know.  All  the  truths  she  ^  ^  .  i  .  ^  j  r 
had  been  taught,  all  the  principles  Sometime  later  the  mood  of  ex- 
she  had  lived  by  were  but  beliefs,  citation  passed,  and  Gwen  was 
balm  for  grieving  hearts.  She  didn't  f^\^ff^  ^^J^  !^^  ^^^  TlSe 
want  them.    She  wanted  Don.  She  She  had  found  Don   and  now  she 

wanted  to  know.  "^^'^  g^  ^^  ^^^''  ^^^'^'■ 

Time,  maliciously,  refused  to  pass.  As   she   opened  her   front  door 

For  eons,  it  seemed,  she  sat  suffer-  Gwen  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the 

ing.    She  tried  to  think.  She  tried  night.    Dawn  was  a  brush  of  deli- 

to    pray,    but    as    before,    nothing  cate    pink    above    the    dark    hills, 

could  penetrate  the  cloud  of  her  Night  was  gone,  and  it  was  a  new 
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day.  It  was  a  new  day  for  never 
again  would  she  experience  the 
complete  desolation  of  spirit  she 
had  known  this  night.  Now  she 
knew. 

The  thought  startled  her.  How 
did  she  know?  Did  she  know?  She 
knew  in  a  positive  physical  sense 
that  the  rose  was  there  before  she 
touched  it.  She  knew  because  of 
its  fragrance.  In  just  as  positive, 
but  less  tangible  way,  she  knew 
Don  was  still  Don.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  about  the  sweet  tran- 
quility only  he  could  bring.  Like 
the    fragrance,    the    evidence    was 


there  if  the  substance  was  not.  Was 
this  then  knowledge,  or  was  it  faith? 

One  bright  star  lingered  in  the 
sky,  and  she  studied  it.  Again  she 
asked,  how  far  is  a  star?  How  far 
between  faith  and  knowledge? 
Knowledge,  perhaps,  was  as  far  as 
a  star,  and  the  path  to  it  as  inexplic- 
able as  faith.  Perhaps,  but  it  no 
longer  mattered.  The  question  had 
lost  its  importance.  Closing  the 
door  she  turned  toward  the  bed- 
room and  words  came  melodiously 
to  her  lips: 

''.  .  .  I  hear  thee  say  to  me,  fear 
not:  I  will  pilot  thee." 


^     'Jc     ^ 

Dorothy  Chpp  Robinson,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  Her  stories  have  pleased  a  wide  audience  for  many  years,  and  she 
is  adept  at  writing  serials  as  well  as  shorter  fiction.  She  was  awarded  third  prize  in 
the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  in  1945,  and  first  prize  in  1950.  "Writing  has 
been  a  source  of  joy  to  me,"  she  tells  us,  "for  through  it  I  have  formed  some  of  the 
most  satisfying  friendships  of  my  life.  I  have  served  five  times  as  chapter  president 
and  State  president  of  The  Idaho  Writers  League,  of  which  I  am  a  charter  member. 
Relief  Society,  of  course,  has  been  the  big  work  of  my  life.  However,  I  have  served 
in  ward  and  stake  capacities  in  all  the  auxiliaries,  except  Primary.  At  present  I  am 
working  on  the  Sunday  School  stake  board.  I  was  bom  in  Colorado,  but  came  to 
Idaho  as  a  small  child.  I  am  mother  of  five  children  and  grandmother  to  eighteen — 
all  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  eighteen  include  one  pair  of  twins  born  to  one  of 
my  twins.  I  am  a  twin,  as  was  my  father.  So  my  material  for  juvenile  stories  comes 
firsthand." 


J/imateur  (gardeners  uieward 


Sudie  Stuart  Hager 

When  summer  left,  the  weeds  stood  high 

In  every  vegetable  row. 

And  clover  blossomed  in  the  grass 

That  I  had  failed  to  mow; 

Each  dead  bloom-stalk  was  mummified. 

The  unpruned  bushes  sprawled. 

So  that  I  viewed  my  yard  with  shame 

When  green-thumbed  neighbors  called. 

But  winter  with  his  tinseling-brush 

Has  made  each  drab  thing  shine; 

And  there's  no  other  garden-spot 

As  glorious  as  mine! 
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Wives  of  the  Presidents 

Part  III 

Elsie  C.  Carroll 


JANE  Appleton  Pierce  (1806- 
1863)  daughter  of  a  college 
president,  loved  reading,  music, 
and  quiet,  studious  pursuits.  She 
felt  alone  in  chattering,  laughing 
crowds,  and  was  a  sensitive,  loving 
woman,  of  delicate  and  fragile  con- 
stitution. At  twenty-eight  (in  1834) 
she  was  married  to  the  handsome 
and  charming  Franklin  Pierce, 
then  a  member  of  Congress. 

During  the  eight  years  she  spent 
in  Washington  while  her  husband 
was  a  Senator,  she  constantly 
dreamed  of  the  time  they  could  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  live  quietly 
with  their  sons.  In  a  social  way  she 
did  only  what  was  necessary.  It  was 
largely  because  of  her  unhappiness 
that  her  husband  did  not  even  fin- 
ish his  last  term  as  Senator.  After 
his  resignation  he  refused  to  accept 
a  place  in  the  cabinet  offered  him 
by  President  Polk.  He  declared  he 
resigned  so  he  could  be  with  his 
family  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
leave  them  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  his  country  called  in  time  of 
war. 

Soon  the  war  with  Mexico  be- 
gan, and  he  volunteered  as  a  pri- 
vate but  was  soon  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  became  a  hero  when, 
after  being  wounded,  he  insisted 
on  being  lifted  to  his  horse  and 
leading  his  men  into  battle. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice,  fully  in- 


JANE  APPLETON  PIERCE 

(1806-1863) 

tending  to  keep  his  promise  to 
Jane  to  keep  out  of  public  life.  In 
1848  he  refused  a  nomination  for 
Governor.  But  four  years  later 
there  was  such  a  clamor  for  him  to 
run  for  President  that  he  consent- 
ed, and  almost  against  his  will  he 
was  voted  into  office,  and  served 
one  term  (1853-1857).  He  was  the 
youngest  man  up  to  that  time  to 
be  President— only  forty-nine. 

A  short  time  before  his  inaugura- 
tion their  oldest  son  was  killed  in 
an  accident.  They  had  already  lost 
their  two  younger  children,  both 
boys.  Jane  never  recovered  from  this 
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final  shock.  The  people  of  Wash- 
ington loved  her  as  she  stood  duti- 
fully beside  her  husband  at  all  cere- 
monies where  she  was  expected  to 
appear.  She  had  the  valor  neces- 
sary to  make  her  do  graciously  the 
tasks  she  dreaded,  but  which  she 
performed  only  for  her  husband's 
sake  and  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

After  their  retirement  from  the 
White  House  in  1857,  the  Pierces 
traveled  in  Madeira  and  in  Europe. 
Jane  died  in  1863,  and  was  followed 
in  1869  by  her  sorrowing  and  de- 
voted husband. 

James  Buchanan  (1857-1861), 
fifteenth  President,  was  a  bachelor, 
the  first  President  to  enter  the 
White  House  unmarried  and  the 
only  one  to  depart  still  a  bachelor. 
He  brought  to  the  White  House  to 
serve  as  official  hostess,  his  niece 
Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  who  had 
chosen  him  among  all  her  relatives 
to  be  her  guardian  when,  at  the  age 
of  nine  she  was  left  an  orphan. 
She  made  a  charming  First  Lady 
when  her  uncle  went  to  the  White 
House. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  (1818-1882) 
was  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
and  influential  Kentucky  family. 
She  was  ambitious  for  her  husband, 
the  young  Springfield  lawyer  whom 
she  married  in  1842. 

Her  years  in  the  White  House 
(1861-1865)  were  far  from  happy, 
far  from  her  dreams  of  what  they 
would  be.  She  was  watched  and 
gossiped  about  and  laughed  at  by 
some  who  thought  it  ridiculous  to 
have  the  wife  of  a  prairie  lawyer  as 
First  Lady. 

Willie  (William  Wallace)  the 
third  son,  died  during  Mary's  ten- 
ure in  the  White  House,  and  she 


MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 

(1818-1882) 

never  again  entered  the  Blue  Room, 
where  his  body  had  lain. 

However,  Mary  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  a  fine 
education,  and  the  ability  to  make 
correct,  even  though  often  impul- 
sive, judgments.  At  times  she  was 
extravagant  in  her  dress  and  ran  in 
debt  for  clothes  and  jewelry  at  most 
of  the  Washington  stores.  Over 
eager  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
her  social  position,  she  was  not 
always  at  ease  and  often  found  her- 
self in  embarrasing  situations. 

Mary  suffered  over  her  unpopu- 
larity. On  one  occasion,  after  she 
had  spent  hours  preparing  to  go 
down  to  a  public  reception,  she 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  said  to  her  husband,  'They  do 
not  want  me.     They  say  I  am  a 
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rebel  sympathizer  because  I  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  and  that  I  give 
information  to  the  Confederates, 
and  that  I  am  not  loyal  to  you  or 
the  Union/' 

The  patient  Abe  agreed  that  they 
had  a  hard  position,  but  reminded 
her  that  they  had  some  very  loyal 
friends,  and  that  they  were  there 
in  the  reception  rooms  waiting  for 
them.  So,  with  head  up,  Mary 
went  down  to  their  guests. 

Some  of  their  loyal  friends,  such 
as  Sumner  and  Douglas,  wanted  her 
to  stop  the  vicious  gossip  about  her- 
self by  publishing  the  facts  that  she 
spent  much  time  in  Union  hospitals 
helping  the  staffs  with  organizing 
details  and  cheering  Union  veterans 
with  her  keen  wit,  and  that  when 
she  was  seen  riding  unattended 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  she  was 
going  to  some  relief  work,  not  as 
the  gossips  rumored,  to  meet  some 
Southerner. 


ELIZA  McCARDLE  JOHNSON 

(1808  (?)  -  1876) 


In  spite  of  her  sharp  tongue  and 
changeable  disposition,  Mary  loved 
her  husband  and  worried  about  his 
heavy  responsibilities  and  grave 
problems. 

At  last  the  war  was  over,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  things  would 
be  easier.  Lincoln  had  been  re- 
elected and  was  being  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  his  country.  Mary  insist- 
ed on  his  going  to  the  theatre  for 
relaxation.  Then  came  the  tragedy 
of  his  assassination,  April  15,  1865. 

Sad  years  for  Mary  followed.  Her 
health  was  impaired,  and  the  trag- 
edies of  her  years  in  the  White 
House  had  resulted  in  recurrent 
emotional  and  mental  instability. 
After  several  years  of  traveling,  and 
periods  of  treatment  in  various  hos- 
pitals, she  went  to  live  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  Edwards  in  the 
old  home  town— Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. After  a  time  Sumner  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  pension  for  her, 
but  she  continued  to  grieve  until 
her  death,  seventeen  years  after 
Lincoln's  death,  in  the  same  room 
in  which  she  had  been  courted. 

The  next  First  Lady,  Eh'za  Mc- 
CardJe  /ohnson,  married  Andrew  be- 
fore his  nineteenth  birthday.  He 
owned  a  tailoring  shop  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker.  How- 
ever, Eliza  was  able  to  assist  her 
husband  in  learning  to  write,  and 
she  read  to  him  while  he  plied  his 
needle.  They  lived  in  the  back 
room  of  the  tailoring  shop,  but 
young  Andrew  was  ambitious  for 
learning.  He  joined  a  debating  so- 
ciety and  became  known  as  ''the 
village  Demosthenes." 

During  his  struggle  upward,  Eliza 
took  care  of  their  home  and  helped 
to  make  a  living  for  the  family. 
After    three    terms    as    Mayor    of 
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Greenville,  Andrew  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  later  served  two 
terms  as  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Tennessee  as  a  Senator. 

He  fought  the  growing  tide  of 
secession,  and  it  was  as  a  Southern 
Unionist  that  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  on  Lincoln's  ticket.  The 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
in  1865,  brought  Andrew  Johnson 
to  the  Presidency  and  Eliza  became 
First  Lady  (1865-1869). 

Eliza,  however,  was  an  invalid  by 
the  time  she  went  into  the  White 
House,  but  she  still  gave  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  her  hus- 
band during  the  hard  years  of  the 
reconstruction,  while  her  daughter 
Martha,  wife  of  Senator  David  Pat- 
terson, performed  the  duties  of  of- 
ficial hostess  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

Martha  won  the  respect  of 
Washington  when  the  family  ar- 
rived and  she  said  to  a  news  re- 
porter: ''We  are  plain  people  from 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  put  on  airs 
because  we  have  the  fortune  to  oc- 
cupy this  place  for  a  little  while." 

People  respected  Martha  and  ad- 
mired her  integrity.  They  did  not 
even  gossip  when  it  was  known 
that  she  brought  two  cows  to  the 
Capital,  which  she  milked  herself. 
Her  teas  and  other  socials  were 
popular,  even  when  her  father  was 
threatened  with  impeachment. 

Eliza  helped  to  superintend  and 
organize  the  first  White  House 
Easter  party  for  children,  and  she 
was  a  kind  and  wise  advisor  to  her 
children  and  a  friend  of  all  who 
came  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Although    her    health    became    in- 


creasingly precarious,  Eliza  outlived 
her  husband  six  months.  She  died 
in  January  1876. 

Julia  Dent  Giant  (1826-1902), 
who  was  married  August  22,  1848, 
spent  the  first  years  of  her  married 
life  in  one  army  camp  after  anoth- 
er.   When   her   husband   resigned 


JULIA  DENT  GRANT 

(1826-1902) 

from  the  army,  they  lived  for  a  time 
on  a  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
belonging  to  Julia.  But  Grant  be- 
came disabled  because  of  illness  and 
they  left  the  farm.  He  tried  several 
kinds  of  work  with  little  success. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  the  gen- 
eral who  Lincoln  declared  was  in- 
dispensable because  he  won  battles. 
During  the  war  Julia  had  some 
dangerous  experiences.  Once  she 
escaped  from  a  garrison  that  was 
about  to  be  taken  by  hiding  herself 
and  her  four-year-old  son  in  a  box- 
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car  on  a  railroad  track  and  waiting 
there  until  a  train  finally  picked 
up  the  car  and  she  was  carried  to 
safety. 

Her  husband  came  out  of  the 
war  as  the  hero  who  had  saved  the 
Union  and  was  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  election  in 
1869,  and  served  two  terms  in  the 
White  House. 

Julia  enjoyed  good  health  and 
was  vivacious  and  energetic,  and  of 
a  happy  disposition;  though  she  did 
not  enjoy  social  life  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, she  performed  her  duties  as 
First  Lady  with  grace  and  charm. 
Nellie,  the  only  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried in  the  White  House  in  1874, 
being  the  seventh  "daughter  of  a 
President"  to  be  married  during  her 
father's  term  of  office.  The  wedding 
was  a  social  event  long  remembered 
in  the  capital.  Julia  was  adored  by 
her  husband,  who,  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  political 
life,  and  during  the  time  of  his 
fatal  illness,  wrote  his  personal  his- 
tory of  the  war  years  to  provide  an 
income  for  Julia  after  his  death. 
With  her  at  his  side  he  wrote 
until  he  could  no  longer  move 
a  pencil,  then  whispered  dictation 
of  the  last  chapters,  thus  winning 
his  last  battle  for  the  woman  he 
loved.  Ulysses  Grant  died  in  1885, 
and  Julia  survived  him  seventeen 
years. 

Lucy  Webb  Hayes  (1831-1889), 
the  next  First  Lady,  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1852,  celebrated  her  silver 
wedding  anniversary  in  the  White 
House.  Friends  said  that  she 
looked  more  attractive  on  that  oc- 
casion even  than  she  had  at  her 
wedding,  a  sweet  and  unassuming 
bride  just  out  of  college.  They 
recognized,  however,  that  the  years 


LUCY  WEBB  HAYES 

(1831-1889) 

had  given  her  an  inner  depth  and 
poise  and  faith  in  herself  which 
well  fitted  her  to  be  mistress  of  the 
White  House. 

There  she  inaugurated  regular 
Sunday  circles  which  she  made  at- 
tractive, as  she  did  all  her  social 
functions,  for  which  she  herself 
superintended  the  decorations,  the 
music,  and  the  catering.  It  was  said 
that  she  always  seemed  as  fresh  and 
charming  at  the  end,  even  of  a  big 
reception,  as  at  the  beginning. 

Her  husband  always  talked  over 
his  problems  with  her  and  respected 
her  opinions  and  decisions.  He  up- 
held her  in  her  decision  not  to  serve 
liquor  in  the  White  House.  There 
was  a  loud  protest  to  this  edict  at 
first,  but  she  challenged  her  critics 
with  the  question:  "Cannot  people 
be  as  interesting  and  witty  without 
wine  as  with  it?"  And  they  soon  ac- 
cepted her  wish  good  humoredly. 

She  tried  to  have  a  family  hour 
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as  often  as  possible  when  she  and 
the  President  would  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  their  children, 
helping  them  with  their  homework, 
playing,  and  reading  with  them. 
They  had  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  grew  to  maturity.  The  chil- 
dren had  many  friends,  one  of 
whom  declared  after  a  visit  to  the 
White  House,  ''I  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  a  husband  who  is  not 
President."  She  had  been  impressed 
by  the  idyllic  happiness  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Hayes.  This  friend  later 
married  William  Howard  Taft,  and 
thus  fulfilled  her  wish. 

Lucy  was  adored  by  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Executive  Mansion.  She 
entertained  them  and  their  children 
on  special  occasions.  On  Christmas 
each  child  received  a  gift  selected 
by  the  First  Lady  herself.  The  slo- 
gan of  her  life  seemed  to  be: /'Noth- 
ing is  too  much  trouble  if  it  brings 
happiness  to  someone." 

Once  an  older  soldier  of  the  War 
of  1812  was  brought  to  the  White 
House  to  be  photographed  for 
some  special  purpose.  The  new  uni- 
form sent  for  him  to  wear  lacked 
the  stripes  to  show  he  was  a  serge- 
ant. Seeing  his  disappointment, 
Mrs.  Hayes  procured  needle  and 
thread  and  was  busy  sewing  the 
stripes  on  the  uniform,  sitting  on 
the  floor,  it  is  said,  when  a  British 
ambassador  came  into  the  room 
with  a  group  of  tourists  he  was 
showing  around  the  Mansion. 

President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  left  the 
White  House  in  1881.  She  was  long 
remembered  in  Washington  for  her 
visits  to  hospitals  with  armfuls  of 
flowers,  and  for  her  championship 
of  woman  suffrage.  When  she  died, 
in  i88g,  flags  were  lowered  at  half 
mast  in  cities  all  over  the  land. 


Lucretia  Rudolph  GariieJd  (1832- 
1918)  was  a  Campbellite.  She  met 
James  Abram  when  they  were  both 
studying  to  be  teachers.  He  was 
janitor  for  the  Eclectic  Institute 
while  he  was  studying.  After  a  long 
courtship,  they  were  married,  No- 
vember 11,  1858.  James  was  then 
principal  of  Hiram  College,  in 
Ohio,  delivered  lectures  and  ser- 
mons, and  studied  law  in  addition. 
Later  he  became  president  of  the 
college.  They  lived  on  the  campus 
until  he  entered  the  army  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out. 

He  was  called  the  praying  colonel 
and  had  a  great  influence  over  men 
in  the  army.  Once  he  enlisted  sixty 
men  at  a  ball  by  telling  them  of  the 
merrymaking  in  Brussels  on  the  eve 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Garfield  arose 
rapidly  in  the  political  world  and 
was  nominated  for  President  in 
1880.  Lucretia  was  very  reticent 
and  retiring  in  character,  but  had 
the  best  of  judgment.  Her  husband 
often  remarked  that  he  never  had  to 
excuse  any  of  her  words.  She  dis- 
liked publicity,  but  made  a  pleasing 
impression  during  the  short  time  she 
resided  in  the  White  House.  The 
five  Garfield  children  and  the 
President's  aged  mother,  Eliza  Bal- 
low  Garfield,  accompanied  James 
and  Lucretia  to  the  WTiite  House. 

When  Lucretia  contracted  ty- 
phoid fever,  her  husband  was 
crushed  by  her  illness.  As  one  writ- 
er says,  'This  small,  unobtrusive 
woman  had  given  Garfield  mental 
consolation  and  support  since  the 
ripening  of  their  youthful  friend- 
ship. He  sat  by  her  bed  day  and 
night,  devoting  himself  personally 
to  her  care." 
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LUCRETIA  RUDOLPH  GARFIELD 

(1832-1918) 

She  finally  was  well  enough  to 
be  taken  to  a  health  resort  and  was 
about  ready  to  return  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  when  she  received 
word  that  James  had  been  shot  by 
a  disappointed  office  seeker.  She 
arrived  in  Washington  in  time  to 
bring  comfort  to  him  in  his  hour  of 
death,  as  she  had  done  through  his 
hfe.  He  died  in  September  1881, 
less  than  a  year  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. After  many  years  of  widow- 
hood, Lucretia  died  in  1918. 

EJJen  Herndon  Arthur,  wife  of 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  was 
married  in  1859,  died  just  be- 
fore he  became  president  in  1881, 
but  her  influance  which  had 
been  great  during  her  lifetime,  con- 
tinued with  him  after  she  was  gone. 
He  cherished  her  memory  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  All  the  time  he 
was  in  the  White  House  he  placed 
fresh  flowers  under  her  picture  each 


morning  before  he  left  for  his  of- 
fice. He  had  a  memorial  window 
placed  in  the  church  where  he 
worshiped,  and  in  the  home  they 
had  shared,  her  room  and  all  her 
personal  belongings  were  kept  just 
as  she  had  left  them,  even  to  the 
needle  in  some  sewing  she  had  been 
doing  when  she  became  ill. 

President  Arthur's  sister,  Mrs. 
John  McElroy,  acted  as  his  official 
hostess,  though  he  himself  gave  the 
geniality  and  friendliness  to  social 
functions  he  knew  his  wife  would 
have  given. 

Frances  FoJsom  Cleveland  (1864- 
1947),  the  next  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  1886-1889  and  1893- 
1897,  captured  the  nation's  cap- 
ital at  once.  It  was  said  that  no 
one  could  meet  her  even  with  a 
handclasp  at  a  public  reception 
without  sensing  her  splendid  friend- 
hness. 


FRANCES  FOLSOM  CLEVELAND 

(1864-1947) 
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CAROLINE    SCOTT    HARRISON 

(1832-1892) 

She  had  the  distinction  of  being 
married  (June  2,  1886)  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  a  bride  of  twenty- 
two,  standing  under  a  bell  of  red 
roses  in  the  Blue  Room.  She  had 
been  a  ward  of  Grover  Cleveland 
following  the  death  of  her  father, 
Grover's  law  partner.  The  second 
bachelor  to  be  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent was  then  forty-nine.  He  had 
known  Frances  since  she  was  a 
child. 

Frances  entertained  with  ease  and 
graciousness  at  all  functions.  Some- 
times the  crowds  were  so  large  at 
the  evening  receptions  that  officers 
would  halt  the  guests  a  few  mo- 
ments, at  intervals,  to  give  Mrs. 
Cleveland  a  moment's  rest. 

People  felt  so  much  at  home  that 
they  wandered  all  through  the 
White  House,  except  through  the 
few  rooms  on  the  second  floor  re- 
served for  the  President's  family, 
making  themselves,  as  one  writer 
says,  ''democratically  at  home." 


For  three  years  Frances  enjoyed 
being  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
Then  Benjamin  Harrison  became 
President.  However,  four  years  lat- 
er the  Clevelands  returned.  But 
now  times  had  changed.  People 
criticized  and  found  fault.  They 
blamed  the  President  for  the  busi- 
ness panic  of  that  time.  They  gos- 
siped about  the  private  lives  in  the 
White  House,  accusing  Frances  of. 
snobbishness  because  she  refused  tc 
let  the  public  caress  her  baby,  and! 
rumoring  that  there  was  domestic 
trouble  if  she  ever  went  to  a  con- 
cert or  theatre  without  her  husband. 

Through  all  this  she  remained  her 
friendly,  gracious  self  and  won  back 
some  of  the  popularity  of  former 
years  before  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  second  daughter  of  the  Cleve- 
lands was  born  in  the  White  House 
during  the  President's  second  term. 
In  all,  four  children  were  born  to 
them.  Grover  Cleveland  died  in 
1908,  and  Frances,  who  was  twenty- 
seven  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, died  in  1947. 

Caroline  Scott  Harrison  (1832- 
1892)  and  her  husband  Benjamin 
were  both  interested  in  social  serv- 
ice while  they  were  students,  and 
this  interest  continued  after  their 
marriage.  In  fact,  the  day  her  hus- 
band was  elected  President,  Caro- 
line spent  the  early  evening  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  said  she  was 
tired  as  she  prepared  early  to  go  to 
bed.  When  her  husband  said  he 
would  go  with  her,  their  son-in-law 
asked  if  they  were  not  going  to  re- 
main up  to  hear  the  election  re- 
turns. Harrison  answered,  ''What 
good  will  that  do?  Should  I  be  de- 
feated, my  staying  up  all  night 
would  do  no  good.     Should  I  win, 
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it  is  better  that  I  be  rested  and  fresh 
for  the  activities  of  tomorrow." 

Carohne  was  used  to  Washing- 
ton society,  for  she  had  hved  there 
six  years  while  her  husband  was 
Senator.  She  performed  her  duties 
as  First  Lady  (1889-1892)  with 
poise  and  cheerfulness,  though  she 
regretted  the  restrictions  the  eti- 
quette of  her  position  placed  upon 
her,  as  she  must  always  be  ready  to 
receive  callers  and  so  could  not 
spend  an  entire  day  doing  charity 
work. 


A  joy  to  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band was  their  little  grandson,  the 
son  of  Mary  Harrison  McKee,  who 
received  almost  as  much  publicity 
during  the  administration  as  did 
the  President  and  First  Lady. 

Caroline  Scott  Harrison  died  in 
the  White  House,  October  25,  1892, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the 
end  of  her  husband's  term  of  of- 
fice. Benjamin  Harrison  died  in 
1901,  two  years  after  he  had  served 
as  President  McKinley's  representa- 
tive to  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 


»  ♦ » 


Support  the    iTlarcn  of  Q)imes 

Basil  O'Connor 
President,  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
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N  sixteen  short  years,  the  March  of  Dimes  research  has  broken  through 
tremendous  barriers  that  once  stood  between  man  and  the  conquest  of 
polio.  Step  by  step,  scientists  have  advanced  from  the  depths  of  the  un- 
known to  the  threshold  of  victory.  In  opening  up  a  fourth  front  against 
infantile  paralysis,  the  National  Foundation  now  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  polio  problem.  Its  objective  is  to  extend  protection  against 
this  paralytic  disease  to  the  greatest  number  of  people— eventually  to 
all  people. 

A  polio  prevention  program  is  possible  today  because,  through  March 
of  Dimes  research,  science  for  the  first  time  has  in  its  hands  both  a  limited, 
temporary  preventive  agent  and  a  trial  vaccine  which  may  provide  the 
final  answer  to  infantile  paralysis.  Today,  plans  are  being  made  for  what 
may  be  the  final  assault— the  practical  use  of  laboratory  knowledge  to  meet 
the  needs  of  human  beings. 

The  March  of  Dimes,  already  financing  patient  aid,  scientific  research, 
and  professional  education,  soon  will  leave  the  laboratories  to  fight  polio 
by  prevention  in  the  families  of  the  nation. 

To  do  this,  an  additional  $7,500,000  will  be  needed  during  1954  alone 
for  the  mass  production  of  a  trial  vaccine,  and  for  the  staging  of  the 
largest  validity  test  involving  human  beings  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

So  you  see  we  have  reached  a  crucial  point.  Scientists  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  success.  The  polio  fight  is  entering  its  most  important  and  ex- 
pensive phase. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  need  support  so  urgently.  We 
must  reach  all  the  people  with  the  message  of  hope  and  determination 
during  our  January  drive. 


New  Year's  Choice 

Dorothy  Boys  Kilian 


THE  recreation  hall  was  dec- 
orated just  as  gaily  as  in  oth- 
er years,  with  balloons  and 
crepe  paper  streamers  and  Japanese 
lanterns;  the  orchestra,  imported 
from  St.  Louis,  sounded  like  a  regu- 
lar name  band,  the  same  old  friends 
were  there,  whirling  around  the 
dance  floor  calling  out  holiday 
greetings  to  everyone.  In  fact,  every- 
thing about  the  New  Year's  Eve 
party  was  truly  festive,  except  the 
mood  of  Dick  and  Sally. 

They  were  sitting  out  a  number, 
and  Dick  said  earnestly,  ''Gee,  Sally, 
if  you  could  give  me  the  right  an- 
swer tonight,  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest New  Year's  Eve  of  my  life." 

''I  know,"  Sally  answered  serious- 
ly. ''But,  Dick,  you  wouldn't  want 
me  to  promise  if  I  weren't  absolute- 
ly sure,  would  you?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  he  said  slowly. 
"But,  couldn't  you  possibly  manage 
to  make  up  your  mind?  After  all, 
it  isn't  exactly  a  new  problem  .... 
I've  been  proposing  to  you  at  least 
once  a  week  for  three  months." 
Dick  smiled  ruefully. 

"Fm  very  fond  of  you,  Dick,  you 
know  that,"  Sally  answered.  "It 
isn't  that,  it's  just  that  I've  always 
wanted  so  badly  to  .  .  .  ."  She  broke 
off  and  looked  down  towards  the 
orchestra  platform. 

Dick's  glance  followed  hers  and 
he  frowned.  "It's  that  singer,"  he 
groaned.  "I  knew  the  minute  the 
Clarks  introduced  you  to  her 
there'd  be  a  kick-back.  Why  on 
earth  they  had  to  have  a  career  girl 
for  a  house  guest,   I   don't  know. 
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And  then  to  drag  her  to  the  party 
and  have  her  show  off  .  .  .  ." 

"Dick!"  Sally  protested  laugh- 
ingly, "you  can't  blame  Ellen 
Clark  for  being  proud  of  her  friend 
Madeleine.  And  it  isn't  just  hear- 
ing her  that  makes  me  hesitate.  All 
through  high  school  I  was  crazy 
about  singing,  you  know  that.  And 
then  when  Uncle  Ed  wrote  this 
Christmas  that  he'd  pay  for  lessons 
if  I  wanted  to  go  to  New  York  to 
live  with  them  for  a  few 
months  .  .  .  ." 

"But,  Sally,  if  you  go  way  off 
there,  it  might  not  be  for  just  a 
few  months.  That's  what  makes 
me  afraid.  And  I'm  interested  in 
your  voice,  too.  There  are  good 
teachers  in  St.  Louis,  and,  if  we 
married,  I'm  sure  we  could  soon 
juggle  the  budget  around  enough 
to  let  you  go  over  there  once  a 
week  or  so  for  lessons." 

^^Y^^'^^  sweet,  Dick."  Sally 
laid  a  hand  over  his.  "It's  a 
great  temptation  to  say  yes,  but  I 
keep  wondering  if  I  wouldn't  always 
regret  having  passed  up  this  offer 
of  Uncle  Ed's.  That  wouldn't  be 
good  for  either  of  us." 

"I'd  be  willing  to  take  the  chance, 
darling,"  Dick  said  quietly.  "I  have 
confidence  that  we  could  work 
things  out  all  right." 

"Let's  dance,"  Sally  said  sudden- 
ly, standing  up  and  gently  pulling 
Dick  up  beside  her.  "It's  almost 
midnight,  and  time  is  wasting." 

"All  right,  Sally,"  Dick  agreed, 
"if  that's  the  way  you  want  it." 
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It  was  a  dreamy  waltz  the  orch-  Even   as    Sally   watched   with   a 

estra  was  playing,  but  Dick  and  Sal-  sympathetic   lump    in    her    throat, 

ly  couldn't  quite  fall  under  the  spell  the   orchestra    leader   noticed   her, 

of  it.    In  unhappy  silence  they  be-  too,  and  hurriedly  walked  over  to 

came  one  with  the  jostling  crowd  give  her  a  perfunctory  kiss  on  the 

of  dancers.  cheek.     Madeleine  smiled  at  him 

Suddenly,  the  musicians  broke  off  gratefully  and  then  began  to  sing, 

in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  and  then  perhaps  a  little  too  loudly,  "Should 

swung   into   the   strains   of   ''Auld  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  .  .  .  ." 

Lang  Syne."  Then   her   voice   wavered.     She 

''Happy  New  Year,  everybody,"  stopped  singing,  and  Sally  saw  her 

the  leader  shouted  above  the  croon  turn  swiftly,  and  walk  alone  to  her 

of  the  saxophones.  dressing  room. 

The     couples     on     the     floor  The  couples  on  the  dance  floor 

stopped    dancing,    and    there    was  continued    to    move    rhythmically, 

some  hasty  reshuffling  of  partners  forgetful  of  the  singer  and  the  song, 

so   that   everyone  could  greet  the  It  had  only  been  a  moment  of 

New  Year  with  his  own  date.  time  up  there  on  the  platform,  and 

Sally    felt    Dick's    arm    tighten  probably  most  of  the  crowd  had 

around   her.     ''Happy   New  Year,  not  even  seen  it,  but  Sally  had  seen 

darling,"  he  said,  "no  matter  what  and  that  was  enough.    She  had  seen 

your  answer  is."  the  face  of  loneliness. 

"The   same  to  you,  Dick,"  she  From  outside  came  the  sound  of 

answered,  squeezing  his  hand  tight,  whistles  blowing,  cars  honking,  bells 

Then,  as  she  laid  her  head  against  ringing  to  add  to  the  din  of  the 

his  shoulder,  she  saw  Madeleine,  the  music  and  laughter  within, 

guest    star,    Madeleine    the    rising  Sally  had  almost  to  shout,  to  be 

young  singer,  who  stood  all  alone  sure  Dick  heard.    "I  know  the  an- 

in   front  of  the  orchestra,   staring  swer  now,  darling,"  she  said,  "and 

out  into  space  with  a  fixed  smile  it's  the  one  that  will  make  a  very 

on  her  pretty  face.  happy  New  Year  for  both  of  us." 


JCittle   QiV/  [Before  the  [Piano 

Mabel  /ones  Gahhoit 

She  sits  forlorn  before  the  keys, 

Such  tiny  fingers  for  melodies; 

Idly  she  plucks  an  ivory  tone, 

Who  wants  to  be  here  all  alone? 

Outside  the  sun  is  round  and  high, 

A  bright  blue  day  in  a  gold-filled  sky; 

Down  by  the  brook  in  the  cool  green  clover, 

The  girls  are  telling  their  secrets  over; 

Her  shoulders  droop,  one  two,  one  two, 

Walking  the  scales,  as  she  should  not  do; 

An  hour's  practice  is  dreadful  long 

When  the  world  is  calling  its  wild  sweet  song. 


Sixtyi    Ljears  Kyigo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  January  i,  and  January  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  is  the  salutation  that  greets  old  and  young  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  cheerful  tones  repeating  the  hopeful  words 
that  never  grow  old,  but  each  year  brings  them  back  fresh  and  crisp  as  ever.  The 
new  year  comes  full  of  hopefulness  from  all  for  better  days,  and  yet  the  last  dear  old 
year  brought  with  it  many  blessings  ....  If  we  as  a  people  should  enumerate  the 
blessings  of  the  year  that  is  now  numbered  with  the  past,  we  should  find  much  to 
rejoice  over  ....  If  some  extra  exertion  is  necessary  that  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
may  have  food  and  raiment  during  the  winter,  it  will  bring  into  active  exercise  the 
kindly  and  generous  feelings  and  sentiments  of  those  who  minister  to  the  needy,  and 
every  blessing  bestowed  will  enrich  the  giver.  — E.B.W. 

HOLIDAYS:  It  is  good  to  observe  these  days  set  apart  for  love  and  friendship, 
for  this  age  is  so  eminently  practical  that  without  some  such  observances,  social  and 
family  hfe  would  lose  much  of  its  tenderness  and  sweetness.  The  reunion  around  the 
festive  board,  and  better  still  the  gatherings  at  eventide  by  the  hearthstone  at  home, 
awaken  the  most  affectionate  recollections,  or  call  forth  the  simple  tales  one  loves  to 
hear  repeated  of  the  former  days,  of  the  daily  labor,  or  of  adventure  by  land  and  sea, 
or  the  old  songs,  pleasant  games,  or  work,  or  pastime.  — Selected 

MESSAGE  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND 

(Containing  news  of  the  bill  bestowing  full  suffrage  upon  women  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor.) 

I  was  down  on  the  beach  this  morning. 

Walked  alone  by  the  sounding  sea. 
And  from  the  wild  waves  in  their  sobbing, 

A  message  was  wafted  to  me  ...  . 

Oh  glorious  message!  most  welcome; 

A  forecast  of  vision  sublime. 
Of  a  full  free  emancipation 

At  last  of  all  nations  and  climes. 

— L.  M.  Hewlings,  Chicago,  October  1893 

PARTY  AT  SANDY:  A  very  pleasant  party  met  at  the  Wardhouse,  in  honor  of 
our  President  of  the  Relief  Society  Mrs.  W.  Olsen,  before  her  leaving  to  visit  rela- 
tives in  Grantsville  ....  A  purse  was  presented  to  her  with  a  sum  over  $20.00  given 
by  the  society  members.  She  felt  very  happy  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  her.  The 
evening  was  well  spent  in  speeches  and  dancing.  Refreshments  consisting  of  many 
delicacies  were  served  .  .  .  and  a  general  good  feeling  animated  all. 

— Hilda  Larsen,  Secretary. 

A  MAP  MADE  OF  SILK:  The  historical  silk  map  of  the  United  States  which 
was  made  by  Kate  D.  Barron  Buck  of  this  City  (Salt  Lake  City)  which  received 
merited  praise  and  took  a  medal,  when  exhibited  in  the  Woman's  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair,  has  been  photographed  and  we  have  received  a  complimentary  copy  .... 
The  map  is  made  of  silk  from  the  dresses  of  the  wives  of  the  respective  Governors  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  piece  presented  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Harrison  of  the  White  House.  — Editorial  notes. 
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Woman's  Sphere 

Ramona  W.  Cannon 


JTING  PAUL  and  Queen  Frede- 
rika  of  Greece  aroused  the  high- 
est enthusiasm  during  their  brief 
visit  to  America.  Both  glamorous 
in  appearance,  they  are  still  ro- 
mantically in  love.  Their  warmth, 
informality,  and  personal  charm  cap- 
tivated people,  but  underneath  all 
this  Queen  Frederika  is  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  respected  women 
in  the  world  today.  German  by 
birth,  cosmopolitan  by  education, 
speaking  English  with  an  American 
accent,  because  she  attended  an 
American  school  in  Italy,  she  has 
given  a  love  and  intelligence  to  her 
adopted  people  that  rarely  have 
been  seen  in  royalty.  In  Greece 
she  has  visited  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  communities  where  no 
monarch  ever  ventured  before,  to 
see  and  know  the  many  heartbreak- 
ing problems  of  the  people,  and 
then  to  act  with  unremitting  labor 
to  help  them.  She  sets  a  personal 
example  of  thrift  and  self-sacrifice. 

pVERY  year  about  28,000  fatal 
accidents  occur  in  United  States 
homes. 

npHE  young  are  constantly  surpris- 
ing us.  Last  spring  thirteen- 
year-old  Manya  Baumbacher,  from 
Utah,  skied  into  seventh  place  in 
the  national  women's  giant  slalom. 
(Rhona  Wurteli  Gillis,  of  Boise, 
won  the  championship.)  Mary  Ann 
Mitchell,  fourteen,  of  San  Leandro, 
California,   has   won   sixty-five  im- 


portant trophies  in  tennis  matches 
and  is  considered  a  real  threat  to 
Little  Mo  (Maureen  Connolly) 
who,  at  sixteen,  won  the  national 
women's  championship  in  1951.  At 
present  Mary  Ann  is  ahead  of  Little 
Mo's  timetable.  She  is  an  ac- 
complished pianist  and  makes  many 
of  her  own  dresses.  Judy  Marks,  of 
Chicago,  only  thirteen,  ranks  as  one 
of  America's  top  horsewomen.  She 
has  won  128  first  prizes  at  Ameri- 
can horse  shows  and  one  interna- 
tional award. 

r\R.  BULA  WILLIAMS,  psychol- 
ogist and  counselor,  and  mother 
of  cinema  and  swimming  star 
Esther  Williams,  lived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  ten  years  after  marriage. 
Since  turning  sixty,  she  has  received 
her  Master's  Degree,  Ph.D.,  and 
D.D. 

"IITE  extend  best  wishes  and  birth- 
day congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  (Mary  M.)  Jacob  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  formerly  of  Utah, 
ninety-five;  Mrs.  Janet  McMurrin 
Evans,  ninety-one.  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  (Mary  J.) 
Bell,  ninety.  Salt  Lake  City. 

AT  the  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance 
Festival  in  the  Berkshires,  Mass- 
achusetts (where  Virginia  Tanner's 
young  L.D.S.  group  thrilled  audi- 
ences last  September),  Ruth  St. 
Dennis  gave  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance. At  seventy-three,  she  repeat- 
ed some  of  the  most  difficult  danc- 
es of  her  career  with  remarkable 
grace  and  spirit. 
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Jx  uiappier  JLife  in  the    flew    L/i 


npHE  advent  of  a  new  year  turns 
one's  mind  to  his  mistakes  of 
the  past  year,  and  seems  to  nourish 
in  the  heart  a  resolution  to  fill  the 
days  that  lie  ahead  with  thoughts 
and  actions  which  will  conform  in 
a  closer  pattern  to  that  set  by  the 
Master  in  mortality. 

As  one  sits  alone  in  review,  reflec- 
tion, and  judgment  over  his  faults 
and  failings,  there  comes,  as  each 
succeeding  year  passes,  a  deeper 
realization  and  a  firmer  conviction 
that  only  as  one  keeps  the  two  great 
commandments,  to  love  the  Lord 
with  all  one's  might,  mind,  and 
strength,  and  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself,  can  one  become  perfect  as 
his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

Because  the  whole  world  is  made 
up  of  neighbors— of  individual  fami- 
lies—the commandment  to  love 
one's  neighbor  has  universal  applica- 
tion. To  love  one's  neighbor,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  to  love  the  un- 
fortunate neighbor  residing  miles 
or  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
ignoring  or  disliking  the  next-door 
neighbor. 

Means  of  fostering  love  for  one's 
next-door  neighbor  is  found  in  the 
ward  unit  which  the  Lord  has  set 
up.  So  long  as  there  are  poor,  dis- 
tressed, discouraged,  and  sorrowful 


ear 


members  within  the  confines  of 
one's  own  ward,  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility to  show  love  of  neighbor  to 
them.  Then,  after  having  thus 
shown  forth  love  for  one's  near 
neighbor,  a  general  love  expressed 
for  mankind  has  real  meaning. 

Of  first  importance  in  obeying 
and  living  the  second  command- 
ment is  love  of  one's  own  family. 
"Charity  begins  at  home"  is  in  line 
with  the  assertion  of  Timothy: 
''But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel"  (I  Tim- 
othy 5:8).  It  is  imperative  that  con- 
sideration, appreciation,  understand- 
ing, helpfulness,  and  love  flow 
around  the  family  circle  which  will 
endure  for  time  and  eternity.  A 
woman  who  pours  forth  devotion 
and  care  on  neighbors,  while  ne- 
glecting her  own  sister,  is  desregard- 
ing  a  vital  part  of  the  second  com- 
mandment. 

The  person  who  would  overcome 
envy,  greed,  jealousy,  selfishness,  in- 
sincerity or  more  serious  sins,  will 
find  their  cure  and  a  happier  life  in 
the  new  year  through  learning  bet- 
ter to  love  his  neighbors  as  himself. 
So  the  Master  commanded  all  men, 
so  may  men  become  perfect. 

-M.C.S. 
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TO   THE    FIELD 


iKelief  Society  Assigned  (bvening    llieeting  of 
Q/ast  Sunday  in    lliarch 

'T'HE  Sunday  night  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fast  Day,  March  7,  1954,  has 
again  been  assigned  by  the  First  Presidency  for  use  by  the  Rehef  So- 
ciety. 

Suggestive  plans  for  this  evening  meeting  have  been  prepared  by  the 
general  board  and  sent  to  the  stakes  in  bulletin  form. 

It  is  suggested  that  ward  Relief  Society  presidents  confer  with  their 
bishops  immediately  to  arrange  for  this  meeting.  Music  for  the  Singing 
Mothers  should  be  ordered  at  once. 

iuouna    Volumes  of  ig^S  irielief  Society    1 1  Lagazines 

OELIEF  Society  officers  and  members  who  wish  to  have  their  1953  issues 
of  The  ReJiei  Society  Magazine  bound  may  do  so  through  the  office  of 
the  general  board,  40  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah.  The  cost 
for  binding  the  twelve  issues  in  a  permanent  cloth  binding  is  $2.50,  includ- 
ing the  index.  If  the  leather  binding  is  preferred  the  cost  is  $3.50. 
If  bound  volumes  are  requested  and  the  Magazines  for  binding  are  not 
supplied  by  the  person  making  the  request,  the  charge  for  furnishing  the 
Magazine  will  be  $1.50,  which  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  binding,  thus 
making  the  total  cost  for  cloth-bound  volumes  $4.00,  and  for  leather- 
bound  volumes  $5.00.  Only  a  limited  number  of  Magazines  are  available 
for  binding. 

It  is  suggested  that  wards  and  stakes  have  one  volume  of  the  1953 
Magazines  bound  for  preservation  in  ward  and  stake  Relief  Society  libraries. 

Jxwara  Suvscriptions  [Presented  in  J/ipril 

nPHE  award  subscriptions  presented  to  Magazine  representatives  for  hav- 
ing  obtained  75  per  cent  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine  in  re- 
lation to  their  enrolled  Relief  Society  members,  are  not  awarded  until  after 
the  stake  Magazine  representatives'  annual  reports  have  been  audited. 
Award  cards  for  these  subscriptions  for  the  year  1953  will  be  mailed  to 
ward  and  stake  Magazine  representatives  about  April  1,  1954. 
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Moon  Music 

Louise  Morris  KeJIey 

For  it  must  needs  be,  that  there  is  an  opposition  in  all  things.  If  not  so,  my 
first-born  in  the  wilderness,  righteousness  could  not  be  brought  to  pass,  neither  wicked- 
ness, neither  holiness  nor  misery,  neither  good  nor  bad.  Wherefore,  all  things  must 
needs  be  a  compound  in  one  ...  (2  Nephi  2:11). 


FRANKIE  was  five  years  old, 
and  he  was  not  happy.  We 
had  hoped  he  was  beginning 
to  be,  now  that  the  lonely  years 
were  past  .  .  .  the  days  and  years  of 
moving  from  one  temporary  home 
to  another— with  his  father  in  the 
service  and  his  mother  worried  and 
unsettled. 

Now  his  family  was  complete 
and  solid,  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  with 
the  center  piece  found.  Now  he  be- 
longed to  a  family,  and  Frankie  had 
a  kindergarten  class  of  two  dozen 
potential  friends.  Now  surely,  he 
should  be  happy. 

"Mrs.  Brown,  we're  so  pleased 
with  the  progress  Frankie  is  mak- 
ing,'' I  told  his  teacher  when  she 
called  me  in  for  a  conference.  ''He 
seems  to  be  much  better  adjusted 
now." 

''He  seems  to  be,"  replied  the 
teacher.  "What,  especially,  have 
you  noticed?" 

"Well,  his  friends  at  school,"  I 
answered,  puzzled  by  her  reserve. 
"He  comes  home  nearly  every  day 
with  a  story  to  tell  about  his  little 
friends— how  Barry  chose  him  first 
in  a  game,  or  Mickey  shared  his 
licorice.  The  day  he  brought  home 
an  airplane  Brian  gave  him  he  was 
simply  bubbling." 

She  studied  her  pencil  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I'm  sorry,  truly  sorry.  He 
is  still  hanging  back,  still  on  the 
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fringe— or  farther  out.  Brian  lost 
his  plane  on  the  playground  last 
week." 

I  was  stunned.  "What  more  can 
we  do?"  I  pleaded. 

"If  he  had  one  friend,  a  real,  true 
friend  in  the  group,  that  friend 
could  draw  him  in."  Mrs.  Brown 
shut  her  desk  drawer  and  picked  up 
her  handbag.  "I'm  doing  what  I 
can,  but  no  combination  has  taken 
yet.  Perhaps  you  can  find  the  one 
friend." 

How  was  it  that  Jimmy  became 
the  one?  Perhaps  because  the  first 
day  I  visited  school,  he  was  the 
only  boy  besides  Frankie  who  was 
wearing  bib  overalls.  (I  made  a 
mental  memo:  Buy  jeans  and  cords 
like  the  others  wear.)  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  lived  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. (Another  memo:  Make  cookies 
tomorrow  and  invite  Jimmy  in  on 
his  way  home  from  school.) 

We  brought  Jimmy  in  slowly, 
subtly,  patiently,  as  a  fisherman 
lures  a  wary  trout.  Some  of  our 
casts  snagged.  When  the  movie 
"Destination  Moon"  came  to  town, 
we  invited  Jimmy  to  accompany  us. 
We  hoped  for  popcorn  passed  back 
and  forth,  exchange  of  comments, 
and  delighted  nudgings.  Jimmy  co- 
operated, but  Frankie  sat  transfixed. 
Friend  and  family  were  forgotten  in 
the  wonder  of  the  rocket's  flight 
through  uncharted  space.  His  ears 
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were  deaf  to  everything  but  the  dia- 
logue and  the  crescendo-diminuen- 
do of  the  background  music.  We 
chalked  up  an  '*S"  in  science  and 
a  ''U"  in  social  relations  and  forgot 
it. 

CEVERAL  weeks  later  I  was 
spending  the  early  afternoon  de- 
vising ways  to  make  my  little  coiled 
spring  unwind  enough  for  a  nap. 
I  tuned  in  on  a  radio  classics  hour, 
hoping  for  some  soft  music.  They 
were  playing  a  favorite  symphony, 
sometimes  soft,  of  course,  but  often 
triple  fortissimo.  It  became  too 
loud  for  a  lullaby,  and  Frankie 
called  to  me  from  his  bedroom. 

'Is  that  'trip  to  the  moon'  mu- 
sic?" 

''It's  called  symphony  music— a 
form  of  classical  music,"  I  ex- 
plained. "Now,  how  about  that 
nap?" 

Ignoring  my  question,  he  said, 
"It  sounds  like  'trip  to  the  moon.'  " 

"All  right,  we'll  call  it  'trip  to  the 
moon'  music." 

"Do  you  like  it,  Mommy?" 

"Very  much." 

"Then  why  do  you  keep  turning 
it  off?" 

"I  haven't  turned  it  off,"  I  said. 
"Sometimes  it's  very  loud  and  some- 
times it  is  soft  and  whispery.  Then 
it  gets  loud  again." 

"Why  is  it  that  way?" 

I  replied,  "Because  it  sounds  bet- 
ter if  it's  not  all  the  same." 

"Why  does  it  sound  better?" 

"Well,  it's  more  interesting.  You 
like  ice  cream,  but  if  all  the  food 
that  you  ate  tasted  like  ice  cream 
you'd  get  tired  of  eating.  Your  taste- 
buds  like  a  little  food  that's  spicy, 
or  sour,  and  a  little  that's  smooth, 


or  sweet,  or  syrupy,  and  lots  of  food 
that's  in-between.  But  all  different. 
The  best  music  often  has  some 
parts  thunder-loud  and  some  parts 
mist-soft  and  some  parts  in-be- 
tween. Now  you're  just  trying  to 
postpone  your  nap.  No  more  ques- 
tions." 

But  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door— Jimmy.  So,  after  spending 
nearly  an  hour  getting  Frankie 
down  for  a  nap,  I  let  him  get  up  to 
play  after  all.  The  friendship  proj- 
ect was  more  important. 

I  waited  through  supper  for  him 
to  make  some  comment  about  Jim- 
my, so  we  could  tell  how  it  was 
coming,  but  he  hardly  said  a  word 
about  anything.  He  was  watching 
every  mouthful  of  food  his  father 
ate— as  if  eating  were  some  strange 
ritual. 

Finally  he  said,  looking  earnestly 
into  Daddy's  face,  "It's  not  good  if 
it's  all  the  same." 

"Huh?"  was  the  surprised  re- 
sponse. 

"It's  not  good  if  it's  all  the  same. 
Daddy,"  he  repeated. 

Puzzled,  Daddy  turned  to  me  for 
an  explanation,  then  searched 
Frankie's  face  for  a  clue  of  what 
this  might  be  about.  Finding  none, 
he  agreed  absent-mindedly,  "All 
right.  It's  not  good  if  it's  all  the 
same"  and  resumed  his  meal. 

I  explained  later. 

"I  wish  I  understood  that  boy 
better,"  Daddy  said.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
failing  him  when  he  needs  me 
most." 

"I  know.  We've  lost  the  most 
precious,  the  most  plastic  years. 
Now  we  have  to  hurry.  There's  so 
little  time  to  help  him  before  it's 
too  late." 
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''And  yet  we  musn't  do  the  wrong 
thing/' 

"No/'  I  agreed.  "If  only  we 
could  help  him  not  to  be  unhappy 
about  so  many  things,  then,  maybe, 
after  that  he  could  learn  how  to  be 
happy." 

''He  has  security  now,"  my  hus- 
band said.  "He  knows  we  both  love 
him." 

"But  he  still  doesn't  have  within 
himself  whatever  it  takes  to  meet 
disappointments  and  keep  going." 

"Maybe  after  awhile,"  Daddy 
said  hopefully. 

AFTER  awhile  the  stories  of 
school  pals  stopped,  and  Frank- 
ie  hated  to  go  to  school.  The  kin- 
dergarten was  a  modern  wonder- 
land, with  floor-to-ceiling  windows, 
a  playhouse,  carpenter's  bench,  slip- 
pery slide,  a  jungle  gym,  fireplace, 
aquarium,  painting  easels,  and  cup- 
boards full  of  toys.  Yet  he  hung 
back  as  if  he  were  a  frontier  youth 
on  his  way  to  "Master  Hickory." 

Then  one  night  it  all  came  out. 
I  was  checking  to  see  if  the  "bair- 
nies  were  a'cuddled  doon."  Frankie 
was  asleep,  with  his  face  in  the  pil- 
low. As  I  tiptoed  out  I  caught  a 
stifled  sound— a  sob.  His  pillow 
was  sponge-wet  with  tears.  His  lit- 
tle shoulders  were  shaking  now  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  sobs  from  my 
hearing. 

Instantly  he  was  in  my  arms,  ab- 
sorbing that  remedy  known  to 
mothers  before  medicine  existed. 
Finally  the  sobs  quieted,  but  still 
he  clung  to  me,  trembling. 

"Is  it  school?"  I  inquired. 

He  nodded. 

"But  you  have  a  friend  at  school 
now.    Doesn't  Jimmy  help  you  play 


with  toys,  and  paint  and  build?" 

"Jimmy  isn't  my  friend  at  school. 
When  he  comes  here  he  acts  like 
a  friend,"  he  continued,  "but  at 
school  he  doesn't  even  like  me.  He's 
on  Bill's  gang,  and  they  don't  want 
me  on  their  gang,  and  if  Bill  says 
to  Jimmy  to  beat  me  up  then  Jim- 
my does  it."  Then  wistfully,  "But 
Jimmy  likes  me  some  when  Bill 
isn't  there." 

He  waited  for  help,  watching  my 
face. 

As  I  struggled  to  find  the  com- 
forting advice,  the  soothing  words, 
he  stared  intently  at  me,  trying  to 
read  them  in  my  eyes.  Failing,  he 
restated  his  problem:  "Only  some- 
times he's  my  friend,  and  sometimes 
he  hits  me." 

The  words  echoed  and  re-echoed. 
What  can  a  mother  say  when  she 
has  not  for  herself  the  answer? 

And  so  I  prayed,  silently,  holding 
Frankie's  hand,  but  encompassed  by 
silence,  "Oh,  give  me  wisdom. 
Please,  Father,  let  me  know  what 
to  say." 

I  waited  then,  feeling  comforted, 
watching  the  dusk  deepen  in  the 
room,  feeling  fully  a  mother's  love, 
a  mother's  responsibility. 

But  it  was  the  child  who  said  it, 
almost  shouted  it,  in  surprised  dis- 
covery. "It's  like  the  music/" 

Even  then  I  was  lost,  groping. 

"What  music,  son?" 

"  Trip  to  the  moon'  music!  Loud 
and  then  soft.  Sometimes  friends 
like  you  and  sometimes  they  hit 
you.  It  can't  be  all  the  same."  His 
face  brightened.  "It's  that  way  with 
everything,  isn't  it.  Mommy?" 

Thus  wisdom  had  come  .  .  .  and 
understanding  and  comfort.  Frank- 
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ie's  own  thoughts  had  been  guided, 
directed.  They  had  found  a  clear 
channel. 

Nestling  down  in  his  bed  again 
and  smiling  now,  he  said,  'It's  bet- 
ter that  way,  I  guess." 

'Tes,  it's  better.  Soon  you'll  have 
good  friends,  and  you'll  enjoy  them 
all  the  more  because  you'll  remem- 
ber how  unhappy  you  were  to- 
night." 
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''And  if  I'm  unhappy  again,"  he 
said  sleepily,  "I'll  know  it  will  get 
different.  Like  the  music.  That 
'trip  ...  to  the  .  .  .  moon'  .  .  .  mu- 
sic ..  .  ." 

He  was  asleep.  I  sat  by  his  bed 
remembering  words  of  inspiration 
and  understanding,  seeing  a  light 
in  the  dusk-shadowed  room,  "For 
it  needs  must  be,  that  there  is  an 
opposition  in  all  things  .  .  .  ." 


///i/   (^aiendar 

Elsie  Sim  Hansen 

'Today  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  month,  Mother,  please  may  I  turn  the  page 
on  the  calendar?"  my  young  daughter  asked  as  she  climbed  up  on  the  kitchen  stool  to 
reach  the  calendar  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  eagerness  in  her  young  voice  startled  me  for  a  moment  as  I  said  in  sur- 
prise, "Of  course  you  may,  dear,  but  why  get  so  excited  about  it?" 

She  stood  poised  on  the  top  of  the  stool  like  a  young  bird  ready  for  flight,  watch- 
ing me  place  the  last  tray  of  a  batch  of  cookies  in  the  oven  before  she  replied,  and 
then  she  said,  "It's  lots  of  fun.  Mother.  See,  if  I  shut  my  eyes  tight  while  I  turn  over 
the  page,  when  I  open  them  again  the  old  month  is  gone,  and  there  is  a  new  pretty 
picture  to  look  at,  and  the  page  is  all  covered  with  clean,  shiny  new  days." 

A  few  minutes  later  Shirley  went  outside  to  play,  but  what  she  had  said  con- 
tinued to  linger  in  my  thoughts.  Then  I  asked  myself  this  question:  What  kind  of 
picture  did  I  see  as  I  turned  the  pages  each  month?  Was  the  picture  before  me 
all  I  had  hoped  it  would  be?  Was  it  full  of  faith,  hope,  and  enthusiasm  for  a  happy 
future,  like  the  smiling  face  of  the  lovely  young  girl  that  Shirley  had  seen  as  she 
opened  her  eyes?  Was  the  new  page  in  front  of  me  to  be  full  of  shiny  new  days, 
each  one  regarded  as  a  precious  piece  of  clay  to  be  moulded  by  my  hands,  thoughts, 
and  actions  into  years  filled  with  joy  and  satisfaction?  If  not,  then  perhaps  it  was 
time  that  I  accepted  the  challenge  that  was  before  me. 

True,  I  could  not  expect  to  shut  my  eyes  completely  to  the  past,  as  Shirley  had 
done.  I  wouldn't  even  want  to,  for  I  would  need  the  strength  and  wisdom  I  had 
gained  from  traveling  the  hills  and  paths  in  the  picture  of  my  past  to  broaden  my 
future  vision. 

There  might  be  many  times  in  the  years  ahead  when  I  might  falter,  when  it 
would  take  more  courage  than  I  would  think  I  possessed  to  close  my  eyes  to  the 
thorns  of  regrets  and  the  weeds  of  mistakes  that  would  try  to  grow  into  my  picture 
and  hover  like  dark  clouds  to  dim  the  days  and  blot  out  my  view  temporarily,  but 
only  temporarily,  if  I  willed  it  so.  For  always  before  me  to  lend  a  helping  hand  would 
be  the  tools  my  Heavenly  Father  had  so  generously  provided  for  me,  the  tools  of 
prayer,  faith,  and  an  unselfish  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others,  which,  if  used  properly, 
would  give  me  new  strength,  new  ambition,  and  new  opportunities,  each  day,  each 
month,  each  year,  until  my  calendar  of  life  would  be  completed. 
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Chapter  4 
Alice  Money  Bailey 


Synopsis:  Steven  Thorpe,  a  widower 
with  three  small  children,  is  grateful  to 
Margaret  Grain,  a  registered  nurse,  for 
taking  care  of  his  baby  during  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  Margaret's  mother  is  act- 
ing temporarily  as  Steven's  housekeeper, 
while  making  plans  for  her  daughter's  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  Dr.  Rex  Harmon. 
In  the  meantime,  Steven  wins  back  the 
Kettle  Creek  contract  and  is  reinstated  in 
his  job. 

4  4-|VTONSENSE!"  said  Steve. 
^  'Tou're  just  hysterical,  J. 
T.,  on  getting  this  con- 
tract. You  don't  have  to  leave  me 
the  business  to  get  me  back  into 
the  company.  Fd  come  under  any 
condition." 

"Fm  not  hysterical,  and  this  is  no 
snap  decision.  Fve  been  watching 
you  for  years,  as  well  as  a  dozen 
other  young  men.  Kettle  Creek  has 
been  a  sort  of  testing  ground  with 
me  ever  since  I  failed  to  sell  them 
ten  years  ago.  I  knew  then  that  the 
man  who  could  would  be  a  better 
man  than  L  Nobody  has  succeeded, 
but  I  was  most  disappointed  when 
you  failed." 

''Don't  give  me  too  much  credit 
for  getting  back  up  there  and  sell- 
ing the  contract.  I  was  thinking 
about  it,  Fll  admit,  but  it  seemed 
too  crazy  until  Phyllis'  nurse  got  the 
same  idea.  She's  a  pretty  level  sort 
of  person,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Phyllis'  nurse?  You  think  she's 
wonderful  don't  you?  Is  she 
young?  Is  she  pretty?  Is  she 
single?" 

"All  three,"  laughed  Steve. 
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"You'd  better  marry  that  girl. 
Don't  let  her  get  away  from  you." 

"She's  engaged.  She's  wearing  a 
diamond  as  big  as  your  fist." 

"Buy  her  a  bigger  one.  Go  to, 
and  cut  him  out." 

"You  surely  must  want  me  mar- 
ried, J.  T.  You've  never  seen  the 
girl.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  her." 

"I  know  what  you've  told  me 
about  her— she  got  your  baby  well. 
She  gave  you  the  right  kind  of  ad- 
vice and  support.  I  told  you  Fve 
been  watching  you  for  years."  He 
broke  off  to  go  to  his  files  and  get 
a  brochure. 

To  Steve's  astonishment,  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  information 
about  him,  his  sales  record,  his  mar- 
riage, the  birth  of  his  babies,  Ellen's 
death,  the  letters  he  had  written  the 
company  when  he  was  sales  man- 
ager of  a  district  near  Craig— all  of 
it  was  there. 

"I  was  pretty  sure  about  you  a 
long  time  ago,  Steve.  I  took  a  lik- 
ing to  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
when  you  were  the  greenest  sales- 
man I  had,  just  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege with  a  degree  in  business.  It 
intrigued  me  that  a  fellow  with 
your  marks  didn't  hit  for  at  least  a 
managership  in  some  department 
store.  Why  did  you  do  it,  boy? 
I've  always  been  curious." 

"It's  a  long  story,  and  it  wasn't 
snap  judgment.  I'm  crazy  about 
machinery.  I  worked  in  a  mill  when 
I  went  to  college,  and  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  waste  of  inefficient 
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machinery— the  world's  treasures 
spread  out  in  sand  dumps  all  over 
the  world.  That's  where  Pikes 
Peak  came  in.  Your  machinery  has 
the  most  perfect  recovery  of  any. 
You  have  always  been  a  hero  to  me, 
J.  T.,  a  sort  of  Horatio  Alger  of  the 
machine  world.  Take  a  machine 
job  that  was  impossible  to  anyone 
else  and  you  could  do  it.  Selling 
your  machmery  was  more  than  a 
job  with  me.    It  was  a  crusade." 

'Then  you  wonder  why  I  want 
you  in  this  with  me,  Steve.  It  was 
inevitable  that  we  should  get  to- 
gether. But  I  want  you  to  get  mar- 
ried—to the  right  girl.  Your  wife 
was  the  right  kind.  I  had  the  right 
kind  of  wife,  or  there  would  be  no 
PPMM  today,  however,  I  never 
found  the  right  one  to  take  her 
place,  so  now  I  have  no  sons  to 
carry  on  the  business.  And  it  is 
still  a  baby  business.  I  want  our 
own  foundries,  our  own  supply 
sources.  I  won't  live  to  see  it, 
Steve,  but  it  is  something  for  you 
to  shoot  at." 

'T^HE  partnership  papers  were  be- 
ing drawn  up  when  Steve  went 
home.  He  was  alternately  giddy 
with  the  thought  of  his  new  posi- 
tion and  sobered  by  his  sense  of  in- 
adequacy for  the  responsibilities  it 
would  bring.  It  was  a  wonderful 
homecoming— the  first  in  a  long 
time  not  accompanied  by  fear  and 
dread  of  what  he  would  find.  Davey 
and  Ilene  squealed  their  delight, 
both  chattering  all  their  day's  do- 
ings at  once,  and  trotted  after  him 
to  Phyllis'  room.  Even  Mrs.  Grain 
left  her  biscuit  making  and  brought 
up  the  rear.  One  glance  at  Phyllis 
crowned  his  day.  She  looked  per- 
fectly well. 
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When  it  came  to  Margaret  he 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  her  eyes, 
in  the  light  of  his  recent  thoughts 
and  J.  T's  forthright  conversation. 
When,  at  length,  he  did,  she  was 
searching  his  face  with  question. 

''Was  it  a  good  trip?"  she  asked. 

"I  feel  like  a  conquering  hero," 
he  confirmed. 

She  nodded.  "You  look  like  one. 
Kettle  Creek  came  through  all  right, 
I  take  it." 

"Yes,  and  you  are  now  gazing  on 
a  brand  new  PPMMC  vice-presi- 
dent!" 

His  own  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  have  been  more  delighted.  Mrs. 
Grain  bustled  to  the  kitchen  to  put 
party  trimmings  on  an  already  su- 
perb dinner.  Later  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  Margaret. 

"I  haven't  the  foggiest  notion 
how  to  thank  you,"  he  told  her. 
"You  are  certainly  my  good  angel. 
Except  for  you  none  of  these  mir- 
acles would  have  happened— Phyl- 
lis well,  your  mother  making  my 
home  a  delight,  and  now  this— for 
you  must  know  that  one  sentence 
of  yours  marked  the  turning  point 
of  my  life." 

"What  sentence  was  that?" 

"The  one  about  me  getting  back 
that  Kettle  Creek  contract." 

"Nonsense!  You  were  already 
thinking  about  it." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Steve,  "but  you 
motivated  me  to  action." 

"It  took  more  than  that  really  to 
do  it.  I  can  see  by  your  face  how 
hard  you've  worked." 

Ah!  That  was  what  it  took  to  put 
the  crown  on  a  victory!  A  few  words 
of  praise  from  the  woman  a  man 
....  But  this  was  absurd!  Steve 
had  almost  said— in  his  mind,  to  be 
sure— the  word  loves. 
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CTEVE  took  a  firm  grip  on  him- 
self and  looked  the  possibility 
squarely  in  the  face.  Grant  that  he 
could  and  did  fall  in  love  again,  as 
everyone  seemed  to  wish.  Grant 
that  he  might  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Grain,  what  then?  Gertainly  any 
man  could  love  such  a  superb  wom- 
an, but  she  wasn't  for  just  any  man. 
She  wasn't  for  Steve,  being,  as  she 
was,  practically  married  to  another 
man— a  man  from  her  own  profes- 
sional world,  one  who  could  under- 
stand and  properly  appreciate  her, 
one  who  was  entering  marriage  for 
the  first  time,  to  whom  she  would 
be  first,  to  whom  her  children 
would  be  first.  No!  Whatever  he 
felt  it  was  certainly  to  be  killed  in 
the  root.    Steve  knew  that. 

Killing  it  was  another  matter, 
with  her  in  the  house  every  minute 
he  was  home,  across  the  table  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  her  translu- 
cent white  cap  winged  above  her 
fine  blue  eyes,  her  immaculate  uni- 
formed slimness  moving  about  the 
room,  trailed  by  the  adoring  Davey 
and  Ilene,  her  arms  lifting  and 
cradling  his  little  Phyllis.  She  was 
just  through  the  wall  when  he  slept, 
and  wherever  she  was,  night  or  day, 
he  was  increasingly  aware  of  her 
presence. 

It  was  a  miracle  to  watch  her 
with  the  other  children,  for  she  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  them, 
as  well  as  Phyllis.  Small  as  they 
were,  she  regarded  each  as  a  per- 
son in  his  own  right.  She  quickly 
established  a  health  routine  with 
them,  showing  them  how  to  brush 
their  teeth,  and  making  a  game  of 
everything  from  naps  to  vitamins. 
She  settled  their  baby  arguments 
with   a  clear  logic  which  satisfied 


them.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
her  technique  for  keeping  Phyllis 
in  bed,  for  she  was  almost  recov- 
ered. 

''She's  not  out  of  danger  yet," 
Steve  would  insist,  and  he  really 
meant  it.  ''Weak  as  she  is,  she 
could  catch  cold  and  start  the  whole 
thing  over." 

At  last,  however,  the  inevitable 
could  not  be  longer  postponed. 
Phyllis  was  completely  well,  and 
there  was  no  possible  excuse  for  a 
registered  nurse  to  stay  on.  The 
dreaded  day  arrived  when  the  nurse 
and  her  mother  were  to  take  their 
leave.  They  tried  in  every  way  to 
prepare  the  little  ones  for  the  event, 
and  every  preparation  was  a  failure. 

"Davey's  going,  too,"  Davey  an- 
nounced, going  to  get  his  little  suit- 
case, with  Ilene  following  suit. 
Phyllis  watched  her  nurse  with 
mingled  fear  and  apprehension 
dawning  in  her  baby  eyes,  and 
clutched  Margaret  whenever  she 
moved  so  much  as  a  foot. 

"You'll  have  to  pack  for  us  both, 
Mother,"  the  nurse  said.  "Mr. 
Thorpe,  this  is  going  to  be  the  hard- 
est thing  I  ever  tried  to  do." 

"I  know,"  said  Steve  over  the 
lump  in  his  throat,  unable  to  say 
more.  A  woman  was  coming  in  the 
morning  to  take  over— a  woman 
Steve  had  employed  because  she 
seemed  the  best  of  those  few  he 
had  to  choose  from.  She  was  mid- 
dle-aged and  looked  strong  and  had 
been  coming  to  help  for  a  day  or  so. 

'pHE  Grains  stood  with  their  coats 
on,  their  luggage  all  ready.  Steve 
was  going  to  take  the  children  along 
to  drive  them  home.  Just  as  they 
were  going  out  the  front  door,  the 
telephone  rang. 
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It  was  for  Miss  Grain,  the  nurse's 
registry  calling.  The  conversation 
was  quite  long,  and  she  was  grave, 
listening,  answering  with  a  mono- 
syllable or  two.  Once  she  said: 
''Well,  you  know  I  am  getting  mar- 
ried in  June,"  and  later,  "Dr.  Har- 
mon suggested  you  call  me?  Oh, 
then,  of  course  Fll  come." 

Dr.  Harmon,  Margaret's  fiance, 
the  object  of  Steve's  burning  and 
jealous  curiosity! 

'They  want  me  to  be  temporary 
night  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital," she  said.  "Mother,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"It  would  give  you  shopping  time 
in  the  day.  There  are  some  ad- 
vantages, Margaret." 

"It  isn't  exactly  night  work.  It 
is  three  to  eleven.  I  told  them  I'd 
take  it.  Rex  suggested  they  call  me, 
so  it  must  fit  his  plans." 

Three  to  eleven/  The  only  time 
Steve  had  free  was  in  the  evenings. 
There  would  not  even  be  a  possi- 
bility he  could  see  Margaret  again 
before  her  wedding.  Steve's  heart 
plunged,  but  he  recognized  it  was 
probably  the  best  thing  for  him— 
hurt  as  it  might  to  have  her  go. 

"So  Dr.  Harmon  is  back?"  he 
asked  conversationally. 

"Back?"  queried  Margaret.  "Dr. 
Harmon  hasn't  been  away." 

"Oh,"  said  Steve,  and  stopped  in 
confusion.  "I  thought— well  he 
hasn't  called  you— to  my  knowledge 
—or  come  to  see  you." 

"It  isn't  proper  to  see  me  on  a 
case.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  very  busy 
man,  and  only  sees  me  twice  a  week. 
A  doctor  has  a  very  tight  schedule, 
and  must  have  his  rest." 

Steve  was  silent,  remembering  his 
own  courtship  days.  This  Rex  must 


indeed  be  a  cold  fish.  Steve  found 
he  disliked  him  already,  without 
having  seen  the  paragon.  And  a  girl 
like  Margaret!  What  was  the  man 
made  of?  Margaret  was  calm  about 
it,  and  seemed  thoroughly  awed  by 
him.  Except  for  that,  Steve  would 
certainly  do  as  J.  T.  had  suggested: 
"Try  to  cut  the  man  out." 

Yes,  it  was  better  all  round  that 
Steve  wouldn't  see  her  again. 

"Daddy!  Let's  go!"  Davy  shout- 
ed. 

Steve  jumped. 

"The  bad  feature  is  that  you  will 
be  alone  all  the  time.  Mother," 
Margaret  was  saying.  "They  expect 
me  to  live  in,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  you." 

"That's  not  a  problem,"  boomed 
Steve.  "She  can  stay  on  here.  I'll 
have  Mrs.  Hall  come  in  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  and  she  can  concen- 
trate on  the  children.  How  about 
it  Mrs.  Grain?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  I'm  relieved 
at  not  having  to  leave  these  pre- 
cious babies." 

«  «  «  *  * 

CO  it  was  arranged.  Mrs.  Grain 
promptly  became  "Mama"  to 
the  children,  and  Margaret  was 
"Other  Mama."  As  such  she  was 
still  the  final  authority,  for  she 
called  nearly  every  day.  Steve  could 
detect  evidences  of  her  in  the  con- 
versation. "Other  Mama  says  no!" 
from  Ilene,  or  "Other  Mama 
bought  my  shoes,"  from  Davey. 

"Margaret  says  those  cowboy 
boots  you  bought  for  Davey  would 
ruin  his  feet  in  ten  days.  She  bought 
him  these  special  children's  shoes, 
and  some  gauntlet  gloves  to  win  the 
argument." 
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'Tell  her  Fm  grateful.  Fll  reim- 
burse her." 

'That-  will  be  fine.  She  doesn't 
expect  you  to,  but  she  does  need  all 
her  money  just  now.  Dr.  Harmon 
offered  her  money  to  help  buy  the 
trousseau,  but  of  course  she  re- 
fused!" 

''Nobody  ever  needs  to  be 
ashamed  of  Margaret,"  Steve  said 
hotly. 

"That's  what  I  think,"  agreed 
Mrs.  Grain. 

Yes,  it  was  good  she  was  gone. 
Yet  her  absence  sharpened,  rather 
than  lessened,  the  aching  longing 
Steve  had  for  her.  Why  couldn't 
his  emotions  fasten  onto  someone 
more  within  reason  of  his  reaching? 
Miss  Tate,  for  instance?  Steve  felt 
sure  she  was  inclined  toward  him, 
if  only  by  the  small,  nervous  ges- 
tures she  made  whenever  he  was 
near,  the  flustered  patting  of  her 
hair  that  annoyed  him  so  much. 
Was  there  anything  wrong  with 
her?  She  was  probably  a  very  nice 
girl,  Steve  thought,  and  she  irritat- 
ed him  only  because  he  was  so  sure 
that  if  he  should  say  to  her:  "Miss 
Tate,  will  you  marry  me?"  she 
would  comply  instantly. 

All  this,  thought  Steve,  was  just 


one  more  demonstration  of  his  sud- 
den aberration,  brought  on,  no 
doubt,  by  the  unaccustomed  ease 
the  Grains  had  brought  to  his 
household,  the  release  from  so 
much  responsibility  of  the  little 
ones,  and  influenced  by  the  desire 
of  so  many  people  that  he  get  mar- 
ried—first his  mother— then  J.  T.— 
and  even  Margaret  herself. 

Steve  pulled  himself  up  short.  No 
doubt  even  Miss  Tate  would  be 
derisive  at  his  thoughts.  He  put  his 
mind  to  more  productive  work,  but 
the  next  day  Miss  Tate  herself  con- 
firmed his  opinion,  at  least  in  part. 
She  had  brought  some  letters  in  for 
him  to  sign,  and  waited  unneces- 
sarily long.  When  he  looked  up, 
she  seemed  to  be  frightened. 

He  was  about  to  ask  if  she  were 
ill,  when  she  stammered  that  she 
had  two  tickets  to  the  symphony, 
but  no  partner,  and  wondered  if  he 
would  care  to  go  with  her.  He 
didn't  care  to,  most  definitely,  but 
he  could  see  his  refusal  would  be 
embarrassingly  painful  to  her.  Be- 
sides, his  curiosity  had  been  roused 
by  his  musings. 

"Why,  that  is  very  thoughtful  of 
you.  Miss  Tate.    Thank  you." 
{To  be  continued) 


S/  Vl/ouid   I  lot  (Have    LJou   Vl/eep 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

I  would  not  have  you  weep  when  I  am  gone, 
Nor  say,  "We  should  have  done  it  thus  or  so," 
I  shall  have  risen  to  a  fairer  dawn, 
Than  you  have  ever  seen,  and  I  shall  know 

Too  much  of  peace  to  countenance  regret. 
Too  much  of  joy  to  want  your  sorrow's  breath. 
I  only  ask  that  you  will  not  forget, 
Will  love  me  in  the  interim  called  death. 


fUelvina   yoennett  Lylark    1 1  Lakes   [Braided  LKugs 

Melvina  Bennett  Clark,  seventy-two,  of  Orem,  Utah,  still  enjoys  her  life-long 
hobby — making  braided  rugs.  She  has  made  hundreds  of  rugs  in  round  and  oval  shapes, 
and  has  e\en  tried  to  make  braided  rugs  in  the  form  of  a  square.  Her  favorite  rug  is 
one  which  she  worked  out  in  color  tones  of  blue  and  gold.  At  present  she  is  working 
on  a  rug  which  will  cover  the  floor  of  a  ten  by  twelve-foot  room.  The  only  real  ability 
required  for  making  braided  rugs,  Mrs.  Clark  says,  is  to  be  sure  to  braid  them  and  sew 
them  together  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  pulling  or  bulging,  and  the  rug  will 
lie  flat. 

The  homes  of  Mrs.  Clark's  four  children  and  those  of  many  other  relatives  and 
friends  have  been  made  beautiful  and  comfortable  by  the  lovely  braided  rugs,  the  "Hap- 
piness Hobby"  of  this  industrious  woman. 

Mrs.  Clark  loves  Relief  Society  and  the  Magazine  and  was  for  many  years  a  devoted 
visiting  teacher. 


cLove  s   iOesUn^ 

Ada  Marie  Patten 

I  used  to  think  that  love,  however  true. 
With  all  things  mortal,  had  its  temporal  day. 
As  sunset  colors  blazon  evening  skies 
Eventually  to  turn  to  cheerless  gray. 

But  now  I  know  love  passes  as  a  seed  — 
Dies  only  to  awaken  in  rebirth. 
With  new  and  brighter  growth  that  reaches  far 
And  leaves  a  richer  legacy  to  earth. 
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Margaret  C.  Pickeiing,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Hnndhook  of  InstiuctionSy  page  123. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lenore  G.  Merrill 

LONG  BEACH  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  SAN  PEDRO  WARD  BAZAAR 

October  10,  1953 

Left  to  right:  Esther  Holder,  work  meeting  leader;  Oma  Beaver,  Work  Director 
Counselor;  Donna  Powers,  Education  Counselor;  Winnie  M.  Harmon,  President. 

Special  features  of  this  unusually  successful  bazaar  were  the  beautiful  quilt,  pil- 
low cases,  cobbler  aprons,  and  children's  wear.  A  fashion  show,  with  Relief  Society 
women  and  their  children  acting  as  models,  was  a  high  point  of  interest  in  the  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

Lenore  G.  Merrill  is  president  of  Long  Beach  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Pearle  U.  Winkler 

NORTH  SANPETE  STAKE  (UTAH),  ELEVEN  FORMER  WARD  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS  NOW  MEMBERS  OF  FAIRVIEW  SOUTH  WARD 

RELIEF  SOCIETY,  AND  PRESENT  PRESIDENT  OF  FAIRVIEW 

SOUTH  WARD 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Burdella  Terry  of  Milburn  Ward  Relief  Society; 
lone  Rigby,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Sarah  Rigby,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Nellie  Neilson, 
Fairview  North  Ward;  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Elnora  Jenkins, 
Milburn  Ward. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Alice  Nelson,  Clear  Creek  Ward  Relief  Society; 
Marcella  Graham,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Emma  Evans,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Valera 
Cheney,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Helen  Bohne,  Fairview  South  Ward;  Lucy  Tucker, 
President  of  Fairview  South  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Pearle  U.  Winkler  is  president  of  North  Sanpete  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  sul  by  Elizabeth   B.  Reiser 

BRITISH  MISSION,  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT,  HYDE  BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAKES  QUILT 

Left  to  right:  Sister  Grimshaw;  Sister  Loveland,  from  Utah;  Sister  Jackson,  Second 
Counselor;  Sister  Boothroyd;  Sister  Woodruff,  President;  Sister  Townsend,  First  Coun- 
selor; Sister  Alsop,  Secretary;  Sister  Page. 

These  women  worked  diligently  to  complete  the  quilt,   under  the  direction   of 

Sister  Loveland. 

Elizabeth  B.  Reiser  is  president  of  the  British  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph   submitted  by  Mabel  M.   Nalder 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  STATES  MISSION,  VIRGINIA  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC  FOR  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE 

August  30,  1953 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Irene  Rowland;  Edith  Rowland;  Lena  Woods;  Gladys 
Robinson;  Nora  Manspile;  Julia  Rowland;  Ivy  Christley;  Marie  Mullins;  Dora  Ramsey. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Mamie  Johnson,  District  Relief  Society  President; 
Beulah  Riley;  Vernie  Clark;  Flora  Friend,  chorister;  Dessie  Robertson;  Edith  Henson; 
Tillie  Smith;  Ethel  Coleman;  Ava  Trent;  Maie  Henderson;  Ruth  Blunck. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Hattie  Clark;  Jane  Coleman;  Sadie  Parr;  Camilla  Row- 
land; Christine  DeBusk,  pianist;  Eula  Angel;  Fannie  Lilly;  Thora  Christley;  Virginia 
Summers;  Janie  Crosby. 

Mabel  M.  Nalder  is  president  of  the  Central  Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  So- 
ciety. 


Photograph  submitted  by   Lanola   C.   Driggs 

LIBERTY  STAKE  (UTAH),  HARVARD  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS  MAKE 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD 

The  Harvard  Ward  Relief  Society  has  made  a  record  of  which  they  can  well  be 
proud.  Since  March  1952,  they  have  made  a  one  hundred  per  cent  record  of  visiting 
teaching.  Every  district  has  been  covered  every  month.  The  teachers  are  very  con- 
scientious and  willing,  and  have  many  times  expressed  their  love  for  this  work.  The 
Relief  Society  presidency:  Marelda  Gottfredson,  President,  and  her  Counselors  Verna 
Hunter  and  Adele  Ernstsen,  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  and  the  spreading 
of  the  gospel  have  been  done  by  this  valiant  group  of  workers, 

LaNola  C.  Driggs  is  former  president  of  Liberty  Stake  Relief  Society.  The  new 
president  is  Verna  A.  Hunter. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mavil  A.  McMurrin 

NORTHWESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  FAIRBANKS    (ALASKA)    RELIEF 
SOCIETY   WOMEN  ASSIST   IN   BUILDING   'THE    FARTHEST 

NORTH  CHAPEL" 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Minnie  Carroll;  Bernice  Black;  Second  Counselor 
Mardella  Coil;  President  Blanche  Abbott;  Secretary  Helen  Bates;  First  Counselor  Opal 
Stoneman. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Loa  Maxwell;  Lena  Clark;  Arvilla  Clayton; 
Charlotte  Virgin;  LaPriel  Clayton. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Alma  Irwin;  Donna  Carroll;  Leah  Edgel;  Char- 
lotte Taylor. 

Not  present  when  picture  was  taken:  Alene  Anderson,  Merlene  Anderson,  Alice 
Hollist,  Dores  Osguthorpe,  and  Arlene  Reese. 

President  Blanche  Abbott,  in  reporting  the  activities  of  this  enthusiastic  group, 
outlines  some  of  their  major  projects  over  the  last  few  years:  "We  gave  dinners  and 
had  basket  socials  ....  Our  first  major  undertaking  was  presenting  a  concert  given  by 
Estaleah  H.  Baker,  wife  of  the  then  Commanding  General  of  Ladd  Air  Force  Base. 
She  is  a  concert  singer  and  donated  all  the  proceeds  ...  to  the  building  fund.  We 
had  the  concert  at  the  Empress  Theater  ....  We  decided  each  sister  would  sew  one 
article  a  month  for  the  bazaar.  We  had  twelve  sisters  ....  We  held  all  our  meet- 
ings, even  when  it  got  to  be  fifty-six  degrees  below  zero.  The  sisters  from  College, 
five  miles  from  Fairbanks,  came  in  on  the  bus.  We  had  an  average  of  nine  present 
....  President  and  Sister  McMurrin  visited  us  to  bring  words  of  wisdom  and  love 
....  In  the  fall  of  1951  we  had  our  bazaar.  We  invited  the  people  of  the  city  to 
come  and  we  had  a  wonderful  bazaar.  Everyone  was  interested  in  what  the  'Mormons' 
could  do  ....  In  March  1952,  we  gave  a  branch  dinner  and  had  105  present,  and 
the  number  at  that  time  on  the  roll  of  the  branch  ....  In  July  1952  President  and 
Sister  McMurrin  returned  North,  bringing  with  them  Brother  and  Sister  Joseph  Field- 
ing Smith.  We  had  our  building  completed  and  ready  for  dedication  and  it  was  indeed 
a  wonderful  service  when  Brother  Smith  gave  the  dedicatoy  prayer  and  presented  our 
building  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  acceptance.  God  had  indeed  blessed  the  saints 
in  this  branch  ....  No  task  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  any  sister  in  this  branch  .... 
We  send  our  love  and  pray  God's  richest  blessings  on  all  the  sisters  and  their  families 
in  this  great  organization,  the  Relief  Society." 

Mavil  A.  McMurrin  is  president  of  the  Northwestern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Virginia  R.  Vaterlaus 

MONTPELIER  STAKE    (IDAHO)    SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC 

FOR  STAKE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE  AND  PRESENT 

EASTER  CANTATA,  1953 

Cathrine  Mumford,  stake  music  director,  who  invited  this  group  to  sing  for  stake 
quarterly  conference,  is  seated  at  the  left  on  the  first  row  of  the  left  section.  Seated 
in  the  third  row,  in  the  left  section,  are  stake  Relief  Society  officers:  Drucilla  Winters, 
Second  Counselor;  Virginia  R.  Vaterlaus,  President;  Martha  Sorenson,  First  Counselor. 
Delilah  Loveday,  chorister,  is  seated  in  the  center  of  the  first  row  in  the  right-hand 
section;  Hazel  Jacobsen,  organist,  is  seated  at  the  right  in  the  same  section. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lena  W.  Glaus 

EAST  GERMAN  MISSION,  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR  AT  HANNOVER 

September  1953 

All  of  the  beautiful  aprons,  dresses,  accessories,  and  miscellaneous  items  were 
made  from  old  clothing  and  materials  by  the  faithful  and  enthusiastic  sisters  of 
Hannover. 

Lena  W.  Glaus  is  former  president  of  the  East  German  Mission  Relief  Society. 
The  new  president  is  Ethel  E.  Gregory. 
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Photograph   submitted   by   Ada   S.   VanDam 


NETHERLANDS  MISSION  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEMBERS  SING  AT 
CONVENTION  IN  HAARLEM,  September  24,  1953 

This  photograph  shows  the  Rehef  Society  sisters  singing  under  the  leadership  of 
chorister  Renstje  Vanderlinden.  Ada  S.  VanDam,  President,  Netherlands  Mission 
Relief  Society,  reports  that  every  district  in  the  mission  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram at  this  convention.  "This  convention,  planned  and  directed  by  Sister  Ada  S. 
VanDam,  with  the  capable  help  of  Sister  Charlotte  Green  .  .  .  and  Sister  Renstje  Van- 
derlinden and  Sister  Maria  Schippers  .  .  .  laid  the  foundation  for  a  highly  successful 
1953-54  season  of  activity,  education,  and  work  ....  After  opening  the  meeting  with 
appropriate  song  and  prayer  and  a  word  of  welcome  by  Sister  VanDam,  an  introduc- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  .  .  .  was  given  by  Sister  Vanderlinden.  This 
was  followed  by  a  talk  on  the  slogan  by  Sister  Soerilje  Koopal  from  Harlingen;  the 
theology  lessons  by  Sister  Clasina  Bredewoud  from  Utrecht;  work  meeting  by  Sister 
Siementje  Groen  from  Apeldoornl;  the  Hterature  lessons  by  Sister  Mina  Hailing,  Am- 
sterdam; social  science  lessons  by  Sister  Alida  Eijgelaar,  Rotterdam.  Various  musical 
selections  and  a  demonstrated  'Song  practice  were  included  between  these  splendid 
talks.  Then  the  outlined  programs  for  the  March  and  November  Sunday  evening 
meetings  were  ably  discussed  by  Sister  Johanna  Asscheman  from  The  Hague,  who  ap- 
peared in  a  beautiful  native  Dutch  costume,  carrying  out  the  November  message  that 
the  Relief  Society  is  a  world-wide  sisterhood.  Sister  S.  VanDerWal  from  Hilversum 
appeared  in  a  pioneer  costume  and  discussed  the  Rehef  Society  birthday  —  March  17th. 
Thereafter  Sister  Green  ably  discussed  record  keeping,  minute  books,  and  other  im- 
portant business  and  administrative  matters  ....  Attractive  gold  and  blue  programs 
listing  all  the  activities  for  the  convention  were  created  in  the  shape  of  a  Dutch  tulip 
and  were  distributed  to  all  present." 

»  ♦  ■ 

Vi/ifiter   lugnt 

Beatrice  K.  Ekman 

Unsullied  ice-blades  rim  the  kitchen  eaves 
And  lend  prismatic  flame  to  candlelight. 
Through  raveling  clouds,  a  round  moon  weaves 
A  path  of  gold  across  the  silver  night. 


N   DEPARTMENT 


cJkeologyi — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  23— Righteousness  and  Good  Government 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Mosiah  27-29) 
For  Tuesday,  April  6,  1954 
Objective:  To  explain  how  spirituality  undergirds  good  government. 


K 


The  Just  Rule  of  King  Mosiah 
ING  Mosiah,  like  his  father  Ben- 
jamin, worked  dihgently  to  have 
his  people  attain  eternal  life.  They 
esteemed  Mosiah  more  than  any 
other  man,  for  they  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  great  and  good  person- 
ality. He  had  taught  them  the 
commandments  of  God,  had  la- 
bored assiduously  to  establish  peace 
in  the  land,  and  had  tried  to  eradi- 
cate contentions,  stealing,  plunder- 
ing, murder,  and  all  other  types  of 
iniquity.  He  punished  according  to 
the  law  whosoever  committed  in- 
iquity. 

Under  divine  guidance.  King  Mo- 
siah had  endeavored  to  govern  the 
people  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
acts  would  be  conducive  to  their 
eternal  welfare.  Recognizing  Alma 
as  a  great  spiritual  leader,  he  had 
given  him  charge  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  in  the  kingdom. 
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Leadeiship  of  Alma 

Alma,  you  will  recall,  was  early 
in  his  life  one  of  the  wicked  priests 
of  King  Noah  in  the  land  of  Nephi. 
Sincerely  repenting,  he  had  grown 
to  the  full  stature  of  a  great  religious 
leader.  Having  had  to  plead  with 
God  for  a  forgiveness  of  his  own 
sins,  he  had  learned  the  need  of  for- 
giving other  repentant  sinners.  He 
could  throw  the  mantle  of  charity 
about  the  sins  of  others  and  usher 
them  back  into  the  fold  of  God. 
He  knew  the  joy  that  is  attached  to 
repentance  and  forgiveness.  He 
spent  his  life  trying  to  induce  all 
men  to  experience  those  joys. 

These  two  great  men,  workers  in 
a  common  cause  to  elevate  the 
ideals,  aspirations,  and  actions  of 
the  people  in  and  around  Zarahem- 
la,  found  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. 
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Unbelief  of  Leaders'  Sons 

Chief  among  the  obstacles  to 
righteous  hving  was  the  fact  that 
Alma's  son,  named  Alma,  and  four 
of  Mosiah's  sons,  Ammon,  Aaron, 
Omner,  and  Himni  were  numbered 
among  the  disbelievers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were  leaders  in  a 
movement  to  crush  the  work  their 
fathers  so  zealously  labored  to  ac- 
complish. 

Young  ''Alma  was  a  very  wicked 
and  an  idolatrous  man."  He  was 
gifted  with  a  smooth  tongue  and 
could  use  the  language  with  a  high 
degree  of  facility.  He  flattered  the 
people  and  led  them  into  all  kinds 
of  iniquities.  He  stole  away  the 
hearts  of  the  people  from  his  father 
and  King  Mosiah. 

The  sons  of  Mosiah  were  ''the 
very  vilest  of  sinners."  They  also 
worked,  to  the  maximum  of  their 
ability,  to  destroy  the  righteous  un- 
dertakings of  their  father  and  Alma 
the  elder.  These  five  recalcitrant 
sons  were  busily  engaged  in  their 
work  of  destruction. 

Miraculous  Conversion 

One  day  as  the  five  young  men 
were  "going  about  rebelling  against 
God,"  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  them.  The  angel  spoke 
to  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder  which 
made  the  earth  shake.  He  com- 
manded Alma  to  rise,  for  he  had 
fallen  to  the  earth,  and  then  asked 
them: 

Why  persecutest  thou  the  church  of 
God?  For  the  Lord  hath  said:  This  is  my 
church,  and  I  will  establish  it;  and  noth- 
ing shall  overthrow  it,  save  it  is  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  ....  the  Lord  hath 
heard  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  also 
the  prayers  of  his  servant.  Alma,  who  is 
thy  father;  for  he  has  prayed  with  much 


faith  concerning  thee  that  thou  mightest 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
therefore,  for  this  purpose  have  I  come  to 
convince  thee  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  God,  that  the  prayers  of  his  servants 
might  be  answered  according  to  their 
faith.  .  .  .  And  now  I  say  unto  thee,  Al- 
ma, go  thy  way,  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
church  no  more,  that  their  prayers  may 
be  answered,  and  this  even  if  thou  wilt  of 
thyself  be  cast  off  (Mosiah  27:13  ff.). 

Shocked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  and  by  the  words  he  had 
spoken.  Alma  the  younger  and  the 
sons  of  Mosiah  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  knew  of  a  surety  that  it  was 
the  power  of  God  which  had  made 
the  earth  tremble.  The  astonish- 
ment of  Alma  was  so  great  he  be- 
came dumb  and  could  not  open 
his  mouth.  He  also  became  weak 
so  he  could  not  move  his  hands.  He 
was  carried  in  a  helpless  condition 
to  his  father. 

His  father,  Alma,  rejoiced,  for  he 
knew  that  the  power  of  God  had 
wrought  upon  his  son.  Alma  called 
the  priests  and  the  people  to  as- 
semble to  witness  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  priests  fasted  and 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  petitioning  him 
to  open  the  mouth  of  Alma  the  son 
and  to  bring  strength  to  his  fimbs 
"that  the  eyes  of  the  people  might 
be  opened  to  see  and  know  of  the 
goodness  and  glory  of  God"  (Mo- 
siah 27:22). 

After  two  days  and  nights  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  strength  came  into 
the  limbs  of  Alma,  and  he  began  to 
speak  saying,  "I  have  repented  of 
my  sins,  and  have  been  redeemed 
of  the  Lord;  behold  I  am  born  of 
the  Spirit.  .  .  .  My  soul  hath  been 
redeemed  from  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  bonds  of  iniquity.  I  was  in  the 
darkest  abyss;  but  now  I  behold  the 
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marvelous  light  of  God"    (Mosiah 

27:24,29). 

The  Five  Sons  Become  Preachers 
oi  Righteousness 

From  this  time  forth  Alma  and 
the  four  sons  of  Mosiah  traveled 
throughout  all  the  land  confessing 
their  sins  and  telling  the  people 
how  God  in  his  mercy  had  sent  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  call  them  to 
repentance.  They  were  greatly  per- 
secuted by  unbelievers,  being  smit- 
ten by  many  of  them;  but  amidst 
persecution  they  brought  much  con- 
solation to  the  Church,  confirming 
the  people  in  their  faith  and  ex- 
horting them  to  diligence  in  keep- 
ing the  commandments.  Zealously, 
they  worked  to  repair  the  damage 
which  they  had  done  to  the  Church. 
They  became  powerful  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  God  in  bringing 
many  people  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
Redeemer. 

The  Sons  of  Mosiah  Take  a 
Mission  to  the  Lamanites 

So  impressed  with  the  power  of 
the  gospel  were  the  sons  of  Mosiah, 
that  they  asked  their  father,  the 
King,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
gospel  to  the  Lamanites  in  the  land 
of  Nephi.  They  told  him  that  they 
wanted  to  convince  the  Lamanites 
of  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  and 
thus  cure  them  of  their  hatred  to- 
wards the  Nephites  and  establish  an 
era  of  peace  between  these  two  peo- 
ples, and  also  that  they  wanted  the 
Lamanites  to  receive  the  gospel.  It 
hurt  them  to  think  that  any  human 
soul  should  perish. 

They  had  feared,  at  times,  that 
they  would  be  cast  off  forever,  and 
they  desired  to  make  amends  for 


their  wrongdoings.  Mosiah  submit- 
ted to  the  Lord  the  problem  of 
sending  his  sons  to  the  Lamanites 
and  received  in  answer  the  follow- 
ing revelation 

Let  them  go  up,  for  many  shall  beheve 
on  their  words,  and  they  shall  have  eternal 
life;  and  I  will  deliver  thy  sons  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Lamanites  (Mosiah  28:7). 

And  these  sons  went  on  the  mis- 
sion to  the  land  of  Nephi. 

Mosiah  Proposes  to  EstahUsh  a 
Democratic  Government 

Mosiah  had  no  one  to  confer  the 
kingdom  upon  for  there  was  not  any 
of  his  sons  who  would  accept  the 
kingdom.  They  had  renounced  the 
kingdom  to  become  humble  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Lamanites. 

Mosiah  determined,  therefore,  to 
give  the  plates  of  brass,  the  plates 
of  Nephi,  and  all  the  things  which 
he  had  kept  and  preserved  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments  of  God, 
with  the  twenty-four  gold  plates,  to 
Alma,  the  son  of  Alma.  Mosiah 
had  translated  these  plates  of  gold 
[Book  of  Ether,  see  Ether  1:2]  de- 
livered to  him  by  Limhi  by  means 
of  the  two  stones  fastened  into  the 
two  rims  of  the  bow,  called  inter- 
preters. The  people  of  Mosiah  re- 
joiced in  the  knowledge  that  they 
thus  gained  of  those  people  who 
formerly  had  dwelt  upon  the  land 
and  who  had  been  destroyed  be- 
cause of  their  wickedness. 

Mosiah  wrote  to  his  people  rec- 
ommending that  they  should  not 
have  a  king  but  should  establish  a 
form  of  government  where  ''the  bur- 
den should  come  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple, that  every  man  might  bear  his 
part"  (Mosiah  29:34). 
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Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  in  his 
Vitality  of  Mormonism,  copyright 
1919,  page  200,  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing summary  of  the  pohtical 
achievements  of  Mosiah: 

In  a  stirring  proclamation  he  set 
forth  the  potential  dangers  of  kingly  rnle 
and  admonished  the  nation  to  guard  its 
liberty  as  a  sacred  possession,  and  to  dele- 
gate the  governing  powers  to  officers  of  its 
own  choosing,  whom  he  called  judges,  who 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
who  could  be  impeached  if  charged  with 
iniquitous  exercises  of  power  and  be  re- 
moved if  found  unworthy.  King  Mosiah 
summarized  in  a  masterful  way  the  funda- 
mentals of  true  democracy. 

His  reasons  for  discouraging  the 
selection  of  a  king  were,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows:  (1)  Aaron,  his 
son,  whose  right  it  was  to  be  king 
had  refused  the  call.  If  the  king- 
dom was  conferred  upon  another, 
Aaron  might  regret  his  decision  and 
seek  through  war  to  gain  his  right- 
ful crown;  (2)  It  is  better  to  be 
judged  by  God  than  by  man;  (3) 
Sometimes  people  suffer  under  the 
rule  of  a  wicked  king,  like  King 
Noah  in  the  land  of  Nephi,  and  are 
taken  into  bondage;  (4)  The  wick- 
edness of  a  king  leads  the  people 
astray,  and  finally,  it  should  be  a 
land  of  liberty  where  justice  and 
equality  exist. 

For  these  reasons  Mosiah  suggest- 
ed to  them  that  they  establish  an- 
other form  of  government,  a  demo- 
cratic form  where  the  people  would 
elect  judges  and  have  the  power  to 
recall  them  in  case  they  did  not 
judge  righteous  judgments.  The 
higher  judges  could  be  tried  by  a 
select  group  of  lower  judges,  and 
the  lower  judges  could  be  tried  by 
the  higher  judges. 


Alma  the  Son  Becomes  the 
First  Chief  Judge 

The  people,  acclaiming  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  Mosiah,  ac- 
cepted his  recommendations.  Alma 
the  son  was  appointed  to  be  the  first 
Chief  Judge.  Alma  now  had  a  dual 
mission,  to  serve  as  Chief  Judge  to 
the  people,  and  to  act  as  their  re- 
ligious leader,  as  High  Priest,  an  of- 
fice that  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  his  father. 

The  reign  of  the  judges  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Zarahemla, 
among  all  the  people  who  were 
called  the  Nephites,  commenced  in 
91  B.C.,  with  Alma  the  son  as 
first  Chief  Judge.  Mosiah  died  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  Alma  the  fa- 
ther, the  founder  of  the  Church, 
died  about  the  same  time,  having 
lived  eighty-two  years. 

Mosiah  had  lived  to  shape  condi- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  he 
established  a  sound  pattern  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  America 
at  a  very  early  period.  He  taught  the 
people  that  America  was  to  be  a 
land  of  equality,  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  that  equality  and  liberty  were 
products  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
spirituality  among  both  leaders  and 
people. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 .  What  effect  did  the  conversion  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mosiah  have  upon  Nephite 
government? 

2.  Why  did  Mosiah  condemn  the  king- 
ly form  of  government? 

3.  What  values  did  he  see  in  a  repre- 
sentative democracy? 

4.  How  much  did  Mosiah  value  liberty 
among  the  people? 

5.  What  lesson  can  we  learn  concern- 
ing our  representative  democracy? 


Visiting  cJeacher  1 1  iessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  23— ''But  There  Is  a  Resurrection,  Therefore  the  Grave  Hath  No 
Victory,  and  the  Sting  of  Death  Is  Swallowed  Up  in  Christ''  (Mosiah  16:8). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  April  6,  1954 

Objective:  To  give  assurance  of  life  after  death. 


"IITE  shall  live  again!  This  is  the 
glorious  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection! Down  through  the  ages, 
many  great  and  noble  souls  have 
echoed  the  words  of  Job,  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  (Job 
19:25).  History  also  affirms  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection. 

To  Latter-day  Saints  the  resur- 
rection is  not  a  fantastic  story,  not 
a  dim  hope,  but  a  reah'ty.  It  is  a 
logical  sequence  to  mortality.  We 
accept  it  as  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  of  salvation.  Latter-day 
Saints  have  evidence  of  the  resur- 
rection which  is  not  known  to  the 
world  generally.  In  answer  to  the 
sincere  prayer  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Father,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  ap- 
peared to  him  in  person.  Later,  Jo- 
seph Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  be- 
held the  Savior  and  heard  his  voice. 
This  is  their  solemn  declaration: 

And  now,  after  the  many  testimonies 
which  have  been  given  of  him,  this  is  the 
testimony,  last  of  all,  which  we  give  of 
him:  That  he  lives!  For  we  saw  him,  even 
on  the  right  hand  of  God;  and  we  heard 
the  voice  bearing  record  that  he  is  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father — That  by 
him,  and  through  him,  and  of  him,  the 
worlds  are  and  were  created,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  are  begotten  sons  and 
daughters  unto  God  (D.  &  C.  76:22-24). 

Latter-day  Saints  accept  birth  and 
death  as  necessary  steps  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.    We  came 
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to  this  earth  to  prove  ourselves  in 
mortality.  From  here  we  will  go  on 
to  another  stage  of  development  to 
continue  eternally.  It  has  been  said, 
'To  live  is  to  go  on  a  journey.  To 
die  is  but  to  come  back  home.'' 

A  perfect  faith  in  the  resurrection 
tempers  the  parting  with  loved 
ones.  It  brings  comfort  and  tran- 
quility to  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
reaved, for  they  are  assured  that  the 
separation  is  for  a  relatively  short 
period,  and  is  but  preliminary  to  a 
happier  state. 

We  might  say  that  death  itself 
gives  credence  to  the  resurrection 
for  were  there  no  resurrection,  an 
immense  waste  of  time  and  strug- 
gle and  achievement  would  result. 
Such  waste  is  not  consistent  with 
the  works  of  God.  Surely  the  plan 
of  the  Creator  which  brings  planets 
into  being,  and  which  creates  the 
human  body,  would  not  permit 
countless  millions  of  people  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  this  troubled 
life,  if  it  were  not  to  be  followed 
by  something  of  great  consequence. 

"  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth.'  He  who  can  thus  testify  of 
the  living  Redeemer,''  said  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay,  "has  his  soul 
anchored  in  eternal  truth"  (Deseret 
NewSy  "Church  Section,"  April  16, 
1952). 


Vi/ork    nleeting — Family  Money  Management 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  7-Spending  Your  Home  Furnishings  Dollar-Soft  Floor  Coverings 

For  Tuesday,  April  13,  1954 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 

TN  no  other  field  of  home  furnish-  carpet  yarn,  and  blended  with  wool, 

ings  have  there  been  so  many  new  Blends  now  make  up  about  seventy 

innovations  in  such  a  short  time  as  per  cent  of  rug  production.  In  1952, 

in    soft    floor    coverings.     Weave  rayon  was  used  in  forty-one  per  cent 

names,  such  as  Wilton  and  Axmin-  of  all  carpets  made;  thirty  per  cent 

ster,  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  the  entire  output  of  soft  floor 

unimportant.     Today,  there    is    an  coverings  was   of  cotton.    One  no 

ever-widening  choice  of  new  weaves,  longer  needs  to   feel   that  wool  is 

fibers,  and  methods  of  construction,  the  only  carpet  fiber  that  can  be  re- 

The  kind  that  is  best  for  you  will  lied    upon.     A  test    was    made    by 

depend  upon  your  personal  needs,  sewing  strips  of  fifty  per  cent  wool 

There  is  a  ''best  buy"  for  every  need  and  fifty  per  cent  rayon-blend  car- 

and  for  every  room.  peting  with  strips  of  all  wool.  After 

No  longer  can  one  say  that  one  two  years  of  heavy  use,  no  one  was 

fiber  produces  a  better  appearing  or  able  to   see  any   difference  in   the 

better   wearing    rug   than    another,  wearing  qualities  of  the  two  weaves. 

Factors   other   than  kind   of   fiber  J^ead  the  Label.    If  it  says  "wool 

must     be     considered.      Generally  and  rayon/'  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of 

speaking,   a   dense  pile  will   mean  the  rug  must   be   made   of   wool, 

longer  wear.   The  type  of  construe-  There  could  be  as  much  as  ninety- 

tion  is  not  as  important  as  the  thick-  ^ive    per    cent.     If  the  label  reads 

ness  of  the  pile,  according  to  tests  "rayon  (or  acetate)  and  wool,"  the 

made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  ^ug  will  contain  at  least  fifty  per 

Standards.    Loop  pile  construction  cent  rayon  and  could  go  as  high  as 

repels  soil  and  crushing  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent, 

does  cut  pile.  The  number  of  rows  Some  advantages  of  rayon  carpet 

of  tufts  per  inch  is  no  longer  the  ^iber  over  wool  are: 

only  measuring  guide  to  quality.  Of  i-  Carpet  rayon    has    a  much    greater 

two    carpets,    each    with    the    same  tensile  strength  than  wool 

^      '              .       .              .     ,  2.  It  costs  much  less  than  good  wool, 

number  of  rows  of  tufts  per  mch,  ^    j^  has  better  surface  coverage  than 

one  might  be  far  superior.  all  wool. 

Wool  will  likely  forever  remain  a  4-  Jt  does  not  stain  easily,  and  stains 

.         .                .  <-i         J       M.     '1.    I,'  -u  niay  be   easily  removed,   because   or   low 

favorite  carpet  fiber,  due  to  its  high  j^^isture  absorption  of  fiber, 

resistance  to  crushing,  resistance  to  ^^^^  disadvantages  are 

soil,  ease  of  cleaning,  and  good  wear-  r-,      •        1     . 

Ti.-         T^   ^4-^  «   ol,^^t-«rr«  ^f  1-  Rayon  fiber  is  weak  when  wet. 

mg  qualities.   Due  to  a  shortage  of  ^  ^J^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^.^ 

carpet-type     wool,     however,     man-  ^o  it.  (Manufacturers  are  working  to  elim- 

made   fibers  are  being  woven  into  inate  this.) 
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3.  It  has  low  resistance  to  crushing,  and 
as  it  crushes,  the  color  appears  to  change. 

4.  It  fades  more  readily  than  all  wool. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  cot- 
ton fibers  in  rugmaking,  one  cannot 
aflFord  to  desregard  cotton-face  car- 
peting, when  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a  soft  floor  covering. 

Some  advantages  of  cotton  car- 
peting are: 

1.  Prices  are  lower  than  for  most  other 
fibers. 

2.  It  is  mothproof. 

3.  Some  types  are  reversible. 

4.  Cleaning  is  simple,  if  the  rug  can 
be  taken  up  and  sent  to  a  commercial 
laundry. 

5.  It  wears  well. 

Some  disadvantages  are: 

1.  Stains  are  not  easily  removed. 

2.  It  sheds  lint. 

3.  Cut  pile  mats  down  when  stepped 
upon. 

4.  All  colors  are  not  yet  fast  to  sun- 
light. 

5.  Cotton  has  an  affinity  for  soil. 

6.  Loose  carpeting  kicks  up  easily,  if 
not  treated. 

7.  Cotton  carpet  stretches.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  wall-to-fall  cotton 
carpeting.  Manufacturers  are  trying  to 
find  a  method  of  preventing  stretching. 

Saron,  Fiber  E,  and  nylon  are 
other  man-made  fibers  that  are  be- 


ing tested  for  carpet  use,  but  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  of  them  will 
be  available  in  abundance  for  some 
time,  due  either  to  shortage  of  sup- 
ply or  high  cost  of  production. 

Qualities  essential  to  all  soft  floor 
coverings  that  receive  any  great 
amount  of  use  are:  Easy  to  care  for; 
easy  to  stand  and  walk  on;  beauti- 
ful, yet  simple,  so  they  will  provide 
a  quiet  background  for  other  room 
furnishings;  and  practical. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  buy, 
consider  what  your  room  will  be 
used  for,  the  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay,  the  type  of  rug— weave,  fiber, 
and  color— needed  to  stand  the  wear 
it  will  get,  and  the  length  of  serv- 
ice you  will  want  from  it. 

Do  read  the  labels.  Deal  with  a 
reliable  merchant.  Keep  informed 
on  developments  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding comparative  prices.  Be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  ''best 
buys"  when  you  need  to  buy. 

Thought  ioT  Discussion 

Price  of  carpet  is  determined  by  the 
kind  and  amount  of  materials  used,  plus 
cost  of  man-hours  in  setting  up  loom  and 
weaving.  Some  carpets  cost  less  because 
fewer  man-hours  are  required  in  the  man- 
ufacturing process,  not  because  materials 
are  inferior. 


GU  year 

Giace  Sayre 

The  last  day  of  the  year  has  wound  the  clock, 
The  last  faint  ember  on  the  hearth  burns  low, 
December,  pausing,  opens  up  the  door; 
He  turns  to  go. 

But  as  he  turns,  a  joyous  peal  of  bells 
Rings  gaily  out,  beginning  a  New  Year. 
But  old  December,  weary,  goes  his  way. 
He  doesn't  even  hear! 


cLiterature—Jht  Literature  of  England 

Lesson  39-Robert  Browning,  ''Poet  of  Personality"  (1812-1889) 

Elder  Briant  S.  /acobs 
Textbook:  The  Liteiatuie  of  England,  II,  Woods,  Watt,  Anderson,  pp.  655-709 

For  Tuesday,  April  20,  1954 

Objective:  To  study  Browning's  lite  and  works,  that  we  might  come  to  see  more 
fully  the  unifying  values  they  contribute  to  each  other. 

Biowning's  Love  for  Mankind  creation.    Then,  too,  Browning  be- 

JN  our  last  lesson  the  boy  David  lieved  that,  since  this  life  is  largely 

led  King  Saul  to  inner  peace  by  a  testing  ground,  it  would  not  ful- 

revealing  anew  to  him  the  love  and  fill  its  purpose  were  evil  non-exist- 

sympathy  Christ  has  for  men.  In-  ent.     Finally,  the  presence  of  evil 

deed  we  might  say  that  Browning's  in  a  person  did  not  make  him  less 

concept  of  God  is  centered  about  than  human.     Despite  our  weak- 

the  word  Jove;  in  similar  manner  nesses.  Browning  believed  we  should 

Browning's    own    attitude    toward  regard  each  other  with  understand- 

man  and  woman,  is  based  upon  the  ing  and  sympathy, 

same  key  word.  Love  for  mankind,  then,  enabled 

Like  Shakespeare,  Browning  saw  Browning   to   depict   all   types    of 

the  world  as  a  stage,  whose  players  characters.  Browning's  more  typical 

are   brought    to    life   through    the  use  of  love,  however,  was  to  elevate 

craftsmanship  of  a  Master  Artist,  the  beauty,  the  worth  of  married 

Like  Shakespeare,  Browning  created  love;  here  the  truth  of  human  love 

all  types  of  humanity,  motivated  by  becomes  the  very  keystone  of  his 

all  the  human  passions:  selfishness,  view  of  life. 

cruelty,  fleshly  and  intellectual  lust,  Browning's  love  poems  are  nu- 
hate,  jealousy,  sloth,  loyalty,  love,  merous,  and  saturated  with  his  burn- 
faith,  spirituality.  He  seeks  neither  ing  testimony  that  love  between 
to  judge  humanity  nor  to  analyze  the  sexes  is  the  highest  good  on 
and  explain  it,  but  only  to  condense  earth.  In  "The  Last  Ride  Togeth- 
the  reality  of  a  character  into  a  few  er"  (not  in  our  text),  the  poem 
lines  of  poetry.  concludes: 

Immediately   the   question   pre-  ^^^  -^  ^^  ^^U  ^de  on,  we  two 

sents    itself:    How    can    Brownmg,  with  hfe  forever  old  yet  new, 

who  never  qualifies  his  ringing  belief  Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 

in   the  essential   goodness  of  both  The  instant  made  eternity,— 

man  and  God,  admit  that  evil  is  al-  ^^^^^^US^Z^^^ 
so  an  mherent  part  of  man  s  nature? 

Browning  was  fascinated  by  the         Others  of  his  love  poems  are,  'Tn 

workings  of  evil  in   man,  because  a     Gondola"     (text,     page    660); 

wherever  there  is  evil  there  must  "Meeting   at    Night"    (text,    page 

also  be  inner  conflict  and  struggle—  666);   'Two   on    the   Campagna," 

a  complexity  of  motives  which  chal-  ''Love  Among  the  Ruins,"  and  "My 

lenge  his  powers  of  perception  and  Star"  (text,  page  681),  all  acknowl- 
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edging  the  power  of  mortal  love, 
yet  all  tending  to  spiritualize  this 
relationship  into  something  divine. 
As  long  as  English  is  spoken, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Brov^ning's  Son- 
nets From  the  Portuguese  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  a  world  which  loves 
a  lover.  Particularly  memorable  is 
"How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count 
the  ways  .  .  ."  (text,  page  714) 
which  might  well  be  read  in  present- 
ing this  lesson.  Robert  answered 
his  lover  in  kind,  notably  in 
"My  Star"  (text,  page  681)  and 
the  poem  to  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  which  was  dedicated  to  his 
wife: 

O  lyric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 
Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face — 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart — 
(text,  page  707,  lines  1-5) 

Here  indeed  is  a  great  love  unit- 
ing two  great  hearts. 

However,  Robert  Browning's 
greatest  writings  are  not  his  love 
poems.  To  serious  students  of 
Browning,  probably  some  of  his 
best-loved  poems  are  "My  Last 
Duchess"  (text,  page  659);  "The 
Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  St. 
Praxed's  Church"  (text,  page  670); 
and  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  (text,  page 

698). 

The  Dramatic  Monologue 

Browning  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern of  Victorian  poets.  So  much 
did  he  expect  of  readers  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  bewildered 
and  could  make  nothing  of  him. 
Two  sources  of  his  difficulty  should 
be  mentioned.  First,  Browning  had 
saturated  himself  so  completely 
with   his   historical   and   imaginary 


materials  that,  to  an  extent,  he  freed 
himself  from  details  in  his  intense 
concern  for  creating  the  whole.  This 
goal  of  condensing  into  a  few  con- 
centrated lines  a  living,  unified 
character  was  so  strong  that  Brown- 
ing sometimes  neglected  relation- 
ship between  the  parts,  and  his 
readers  became  confused. 

A  second  cause,  producing  similar 
difficulties,  was  that  Browning  chose 
the  spoken  monologue  as  his  med- 
ium, and  with  his  goal  of  bringing 
the  reader  immediately  and  inti- 
mately into  a  dramatic,  crucial  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  speaker,  the 
monologue  wanders  loosely  from 
one  idea  to  another,  and  supplies 
little  connection  between  widely 
scattered  subjects. 

My  Last  Duchess 
Note  to  Chss  Leaders: 

In  presenting  'The  Last  Duchess"  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  copies  of  the 
poem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  class  mem- 
bers. 

Surely,  for  many  readers,  if  they 
have  loved  one  poem  in  English 
literature  it  has  been  "My  Last 
Duchess"  (text,  page  659).  And 
justly  so,  for  where  else  in  fifty-six 
lines  is  condensed  an  entire  way  of 
life  as  exemplified  by  two  charac- 
ters whom  we  come  to  know  as 
well  as  these?  The  great  delight  in 
the  poem  comes  when  it  ends 
abruptly  and  we  begin  to  realize 
how  far  we  have  come  in  so  short 
a  distance.  Then  a  few  casual  com- 
ments on  a  portrait  are  recognized 
for  the  masterpiece  they  are,  in 
which  every  brush  stroke  reveals  to 
us  far  more  than  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  intended. 
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The  scene  of  the  poem  is  an  up-  the  artist.     Seeing  the  astonished 

per  hallway  or  gallery  in  the  palace  look  on   the  envoy's  face,   indeed 

of  the  Italian  Duke.  The  time  is  the  from  past  experience  expecting  it, 

sixteenth     century,    when     Italian  the  Duke  *'by  design"  points  out 

royalty   was   at   the   height   of   its  that  the  artist  was  a  celibate  monk, 

wealth,  power,  and  love  of  culture.  The  Duke's  ''design,"  is  to  justify 

The  Duke  has  slipped  away  from  all  the  evident  precautions  he  was 

the  main  company  of  guests  to  dis-  forced  to  take  to  prevent  his  lady 

cuss  with  a  Count's  envoy  his  re-  from  starting  a  flirtation  or  a  love 

quest  for  the  Count's  daughter  as  a  affair.  He  might  well  label  as  '  pre- 

bride.    Previous  to  the  opening  of  cautions"   his   choosing  a  celibate 

the  poem,  the  two  men  have  prob-  monk  as  artist,  and  allowing  the 

ably  been  strolling  about,  discussing  artist  to  be  near  his  Duchess,  but 

practical   details   for   the   marriage  one  fleet  day;  but  when  he  points 

contract,   interspersed   with   proud  out  that  he  alone  uncurtains  the 

explanatory  comments  by  the  Duke  painting— that  even  now,  when  she 

on  his  various  art  treasures  as  the  is  either  dead  or  imprisoned,  she 

two  men  pass  them  by.    They  ap-  is  his  and  his  only,  then  the  raging 

proach    a    curtained    portrait;    the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  becomes  more 

Duke  draws  back  the  curtain,  and  evident. 

the  poem  begins  as  the  two  men  Her  great  fault  then  stands  re- 
stand  admiring  the  painting.  vealed:  she  could  not  save  her  love- 
in  contrast  to  ''My  Future  Duch-  hness  and  "spot  of  joy"  for  him 
ess"  just  being  discussed,  here  is  my  alone.  While  he  approved  of 
last  one,  but  said  so  impersonally  courtesy  in  her,  a  mark  of  good 
that  she  might  have  been  but  one  of  breeding,  his  pride  suffered  unbear- 
many,  even  as  the  new  one  may  be,  ably  when  he  received  from  her 
should  she  prove  herself  unworthy,  merely  the  same  dazzling  smile  that 
In  the  next  two  lines  the  Duke  she  freely  gave  to  the  sunset,  to  the 
evaluates  the  painting  as  a  work  of  mule,  to  anybody,  even  to  "no- 
art  (not  at  all  as  a  person,  let  alone  bodies." 

someone  he  has  loved),  thus  dis-  Nor  could  the  Duke  lower  him- 

playing    both     his     discriminating  self  to  so  vulgar  a  level  as  to  point 

critical    powers   and    his    pride   of  out  to  his  lovely,  innocent  wife  her 

ownership.     After  telling  the  en-  weakness.     Then,  says  the  Duke, 

voy  that  the  picture  was  painted  in  whether  she  accepted  my  comment 

one    day   by   an   artist-monk,    the  or  fought  it,  I  would  be  lowered  by 

Duke  invites  him  to  sit  beside  him  the  mere  mention  of  the  matter 

while  they  discuss  the  painting.  ''and  I  choose  never  to  stoop." 

"I  said  'Fra  Pondolf  by  design,"  Next  the  Duke  says,  "She  smiled, 

says  the  Duke.  But  what  is  his  de-  no  doubt,  whene'er  I  passed  her." 

sign?    Like  all  others  who  had  not  We  must  ask  why  the  Duke  says 

known  the  Duchess  personally,  the  "no  doubt"?    Because,  in  the  later 

envoy  was  struck  at  once  with  the  stages  of  their  strained  relationship, 

"depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  he  could  not  even  bear  looking  at 

glance,"  as  if  she  were  enamored  of  her  as  he  strode  by.  Then,  true  to 
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his  concept  of  aristocracy,  the  Duke 
mentions  her  demise  in  the  proper, 
vague,  genteel  language  which  such 
unpleasant  subjects  merit,  as  if  to 
say,  ''Of  course  you,  an  underling, 
dare  not  ask  for  more  details  con- 
cerning her  end,  and,  really,  I  have 
already  said  more  than  is  necessary. 
But  don't  forget  how  violently  an 
ill-bred  woman  upsets  any  true 
gentleman,  and  don't  forget,  when 
you  return,  to  whisper  a  few  proper 
words  of  wisdom  into  proper  ears." 
Then,  as  if  to  conceal  his  true  in- 
tent of  mentioning  so  delicate  a 
matter  to  a  representative  of  his  fi- 
ancee, he  ends  the  discussion  of  his 
last  Duchess  by  again  discussing  her 
portrait  as  an  artistic  achievement 
(lines  46-47). 
The  interview  is  ended.  As  they 


rise  to  rejoin  the  company,  the  dis- 
cussion of  dowry  is  resumed.  Nor 
does  the  Duke  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood: he  is  marrying  the  Count's 
daughter  for  her  own  charms,  not 
for  the  sizable  fortune  he  now  in- 
sists she  brings  when  he  accepts  her 
as  worthy  of  his  name. 

As  is  fitting,  the  menial  falls  be- 
hind the  royal  Duke  as  they  ap- 
proach the  stairs,  but  the  Duke  in- 
sists she  brings  when  he  accepts  her 
heard  such  intimate  outpourings  can 
well  be  treated  for  a  moment  as  an 
equal.  The  poem  ends  on  a  note 
exactly  corresponding  to  its  open- 
ing: the  objective  discussion  of 
works  of  art  as  such,  interpreted  by 
their  lord  and  master. 

This  poem  can  be  appreciated 
from  three  different  points  of  view. 
How  would  you  evaluate  it  were  you 
a  fellow  nobleman  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance?  How  if  you  were 
Browning  himself?  How,  if  you  were 
an  Englishman  either  Victorian  or 
modern?  While  it  becomes  almost 
inevitable  for  us  to  cast  the  Duch- 
ess as  heroine,  the  Duke  as  villain, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Browning  himself  blames  or  con- 
demns neither.  Possibly,  then,  in  de- 
ference to  Browning's  discussed  at- 
titude toward  his  fellows,  we  should 
at  least  present  the  possibility  that 
the  Duke,  living  in  the  time  and 
place  he  did,  was  not  all  bad,  and 
the  Duchess  possibly  was  not  all 
good. 

R^bhi  Ben  Ezra 

It  is  fitting  that  we  conclude  our 
study  of  Browning,  ''the  poet  of 
personality,"  by  discussing  "Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra"  (text,  page  698),  since 
it  gives  us  Browning's  own  beliefs 
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in  poetic  form.  In  a  reading  of  this 
poem  it  is  impossible  to  conjure  in 
one's  inner  eye  any  portrait  of  the 
Rabbi  which  does  not  have  the 
face,  the  voice,  and  the  ringing  af- 
firmations of  Browning  himself.  In- 
deed, so  completely  has  the  poet  re- 
vealed himself  in  his  poem  that  it 
has  come  to  be  Browning;  therefore, 
for  Rahbi  substitute  Robeit;  for  Ben 
substitute  Browning,  and  let  the  E 
in  Ezra  stand  for  Esquire.  Thus  the 
poem  is  truly  titled. 

In  approaching  ''Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'' 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that 
Browning  was  never  a  systematic 
philosopher;  therefore  let  us  be 
grateful  for  whatever  random  mor- 
sels of  his  truth  and  beauty  we  find 
herein.  We  should  also  remember 
that,  while  Browning  was  never  in- 
tentionally obscure,  sometimes  his 
lines  are  nonetheless  twisted,  cryp- 
tic, and  difficult. 

Published  in  1864,  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Browning's  wife, 
this  poem  states  the  religious  and 
moral  credo  of  the  mature  Brown- 
ing. Since  unity  with  his  beloved 
Elizabeth  was  now  possible  in  mem- 
ory only,  Browning  here  seems  to 
inventory  whatever  powers  and  be- 
liefs remain  to  sustain  him. 

Primarily  the  poem  is  a  statement 
of  unities:  youth  and  age  form  a 
completeness;  so  do  doubt  and 
faith,  flesh  and  soul,  joy  and  pain, 
man  and  God,  mortality  and  im- 
mortality, life  and  death.  The  tone 
of  the  poem  is  one  of  vigorous  re- 
assurance, of  gratitude  for  the  rich, 
full  life  which  God  grants  to  mor- 
tals, with  its  crowning  glory  of  old 
age  and,  finally,  immortality. 

Perhaps    the    first   stanza   is   the 


most    famous    one,   and    is   widely 
quoted: 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 

made. 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half.  Trust  God;  see  all, 

nor  be  afraid!" 

(  text,  page  698,  lines  1-6) 

Browning's  main  intent  is  to  af- 
firm his  trust  in  a  God  who,  having 
created  man  and  placed  him  on 
earth,  proves  his  love  for  man  and 
the  perfection  of  his  plan,  by  giving 
man  life  and  joy  (lines  55-60).  But 
before  man  can  know  his  joy,  says 
Browning,  he  should  come  to  know 
the  doubt  which  lower  forms  of  life 
cannot  possess,  but  a  doubt  which 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
sustaining  faith  (lines  16-21 ) .  These 
noble  doubts  are  vanquished  when 
we  realize  that  God  has  first  or- 
dained pain  for  man,  that  finally  he 
might  come  to  know  pleasure  and 
joy: 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Eacn   sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand 

but  go! 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never 

grudge  the  throe! 

(text,  page  698,  lines  31-37) 

After  listing  misunderstandings 
and  conflicts  which  have  pained 
him,  Browning  uses  the  imagery  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  comparing 
man  to  a  cup  made  on  the  potter's 
wheel  of  God.  God's  work  is  good; 
all  his  materials  and  achievements 
in  forming  man  are  eternal  (lines 
157-162),  and,  knowing  this,  man 
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should  "look  up"  and  shape  him- 
self into  the  perfect  vessel  God  in- 
tended him  to  be: 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and 
death  complete  the  same! 

(text,  page  700,  lines  190-192) 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  was  Browning's  attitude  to- 
ward love? 

2.  Why  is  the  dramatic  monologue  the 
tool  ideally  shaped  to  fulfill  Browning's 
intent  as  a  poet? 

3.  Justify  the  description  of  Browning 
as  the  "poet  of  personality." 


Social  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

Lesson  6— The  Philadelphia  Convention 

Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen 

For  Tuesday,  April  27,  1954 

Objective:  To  study  the  environment  in  which  the  Constitution  was  written;  to 
observe  the  methods  employed  by  the  convention  in  considering  its  provisions;  and  to 
detennine  the  reasons  why  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  a  success. 


Importance  of  Convention  of  1787 

"PARRAND,  the  historian,  says 
that  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  was  the  most 
important  convention  that  ever  sat 
in  the  United  States.  Considering 
its  great  importance  and  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  which  were 
to  flow  from  it,  it  is  not  an  an  over- 
statement to  assert  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  was 
one  of  the  fateful  assemblies  of  his- 
tory. So  far  as  political  history  is 
concerned,  no  assembly  ever  held 
was  of  greater  significance  to  man- 
kind. Out  of  it  was  to  emerge,  in 
a  remarkably  brief  period  of  time, 
the  greatest  political  document  of 
all  time. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  sensed  the  significance 
of  the  task  before  them.  James 
Madison  (Virginia)  said  the  Con- 
vention was  ''now  to  decide  forever 
the    fate    of    Republican    govern- 


ment.'' Gouverneur  Morris  (Penn- 
sylvania) declared:  ''The  whole  hu- 
man race  will  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention."  James 
Wilson  (Pennsylvania),  with  equal 
seriousness,  stated:  "After  the  lapse 
of  six  thousand  years  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  America  now 
presents  the  first  instance  of  a  peo- 
ple assembled  to  weigh  deliberately 
and  calmly  and  to  decide  leisurely 
and  peaceably  upon  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  they  will  bind 
themselves  and  their  posterity." 
James  Wilson  was  absolutely  correct 
in  this  statement.  Never  before  in 
all  history  had  there  been  a  com- 
parable gathering  called  together  by 
the  will  of  a  sovereign  people  to  de- 
termine their  form  of  government. 

Attendance  oi  Delegates 

The  Convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May  in  1787.  The  first 
meeting  could  not  be  held,  however, 
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until  May  25th.  It  was  not  until 
then  that  a  majority  of  the  states 
were  represented  by  delegates.  This 
was  due,  in  part,  to  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  travel  in  those  early 
days,  and  to  a  reluctance  upon  the 
part  of  some  of  the  delegates  even 
to  attend.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
never  attended.  As  we  view  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  events 
which  were  about  to  be  enacted  up- 
on the  stage  of  history,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend  the  lack  of 
foresight  and  sense  of  history-in-the- 
making,  which  kept  twenty-one  of 
the  delegates  named  from  ever  at- 
tending. 

In  all,  seventy-four  delegates  were 
named  by  twelve  of  the  states. 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  name  dele- 
gates and  was  never  represented  at 
the  Convention.  Of  the  seventy- 
four  delegates  named,  only  fifty-five 
ever  attended.  Some  only  attended 
part  of  the  time,  and  average  at- 
tendance was  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five.  The  Constitution,  therefore, 
was  the  product  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  men.  It  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  the  sagacity  and  political 
wisdom  of  those  who  did  the  actual 
work. 

George  Washington, 
the  Piesiding  OSicei 

The  Convention  met  in  the  old 
State  House  in  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington was  the  unanimous  choice  to 
preside.  While  his  occupancy  of 
the  chair  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing active  part  in  the  debates,  his 
influence  was  great.  He  was  always 
available  for  advice  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  no  delegate 
exerted  a  greater  influence  than  he 


in  bringing  the  Convention  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

It  was  soon  to  become  apparent 
that  great  powers  of  persuasion  and 
conciliation  would  be  required  to 
hold  the  Convention  together  and 
to  bring  about  the  great  compro- 
mises (to  be  studied  in  lesson  7), 
which  were  reflected  in  the  final 
draft  which  was  signed  some  three 
months  later.  Washington  was  to 
provide  the  diplomacy,  tact,  and 
persuasiveness  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work.  He  was, 
by  all  odds,  the  greatest  American 
of  his  day.  He  was  universally  re- 
spected and  trusted.  Any  cause 
which  enjoyed  his  sponsorship  was 
already  half  assured  of  success. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  was 
accomplished  in  informal  sessions 
between  regular  meetings  of  the 
Convention.  It  was  in  these  inform- 
al discussions  that  Washington  was 
to  prove  the  tremendous  power  of 
his  influence.  The  debates  upon 
the  proposals  and  counter-proposals 
were  often  heated  and,  at  times, 
were  bitter.  The  weather  was  very 
hot  during  most  of  the  time  the 
Convention  was  in  session.  The 
long  and  arduous  work  necessary  to 
adjust  and  compromise  very  funda- 
mental disagreements,  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  Convention  entirely  and 
to  make  its  efforts  a  failure. 

It  was  during  this  period  that 
Franklin  made  the  proposal  that 
"prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  ...  be  held  in  this  Assembly 
every  morning."  This  proposal  was 
never  put  to  a  vote.  Had  it  been, 
perhaps  many  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered might  have  been  much 
more  easily  surmounted.  To  both 
Franklin  and  Washington  belongs 
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the  credit  for  reconciling  the  great 
differences  and  disputes  among  the 
delegates  and  in  bringing  about  ac- 
ceptable compromise  solutions. 

Procedure  of  the  Convention 

The  Convention  had  full  power 
to  make  its  own  rules,  and  very 
early  in  its  discussions  it  was  decided 
that  voting  should  be  by  states,  each 
state  having  one  vote,  and  that 
meetings  would  be  held  in  executive 
session  in  order  that  the  delegates 
would  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
freely.  Nothing  was  to  be  made 
public  until  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention was  finished.  The  delegates, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  respected 
the  decision  to  keep  the  work  of  the 
Convention  confidential.  Sentries 
were  even  posted  at  the  doors  of  the 
Convention  hall  to  keep  anyone 
from  finding  out  what  was  going 
on. 

To  illustrate  how  little  news  of 
the  business  of  the  Convention 
leaked  out  to  the  public,  after  the 
sessions  had  ended,  a  woman  ac- 
quaintance of  Franklin  asked  him, 
''Well,  Doctor,  what  have  we  got, 
a  republic  or  a  monarchy?"  He  re- 
plied, *'A  republic,  if  you  can  keep 
it."  This  incident  occurred  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  city  where  the  Con- 
vention held  all  of  its  meetings. 

A  secretary  was  appointed  and  a 
daily  journal  was  kept.  The  Con- 
vention Journal  was,  in  reality,  only 
a  record  of  the  motions  put  and 
votes  taken  thereon.  It  shed  little 
light  upon  the  actual  proceedings 
and  debates.  It  is  to  James  Madi- 
son that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far 
the  most  illuminating  and  compre- 
hensive record  of  what  went  on  in 
the  debates. 


Preparedness  oi  Virginia  Delegation 
The  Virginia  delegation  was  ex- 
pected to  play  a  prominent  role  in 
the  Convention.  It  fully  lived  up 
to  all  prior  expectations.  Besides 
Washington,  it  was  made  up  of 
James  Madison,  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph,  nominal  head  of  the  del- 
egation, George  White,  and  George 
Mason,  who  were  prominent  law- 
yers, and  others.  James  Madison 
was  to  prove  to  be  the  political  ex- 
pert of  the  Convention  and  was 
destined  to  play  a  dominating  role 
in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 
In  importance  he  stood  next  to 
Washington.  This  delegation,  fur- 
thermore, represented  what  might 
be  termed  the  large  state  faction  of 
the  Convention,  which  was  de- 
termined to  create  a  strong  national 
government  to  cure  the  weakness 
and  impotence  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  were  prepared.  After  the 
Convention  was  organized  they 
came  forward  with  fifteen  proposals 
in  the  form  of  resolutions  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Convention. 

Work  by  Committees 

The  actual  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion (to  be  studied  in  lesson  7)  was 
done  by  committees.  The  Virginia 
proposals  were  placed  before  the 
Convention  and  were  immediately 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  where  they  were  taken  up 
one  by  one.  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  studied  and  debated  these 
resolutions  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
reported  back  to  the  Convention  in 
the  form  of  nineteen  resolutions. 
The  nineteen  resolutions  were  like- 
wise taken  up  and  debated  one  by 
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one.     Other  proposals,  some  from 
the  outside,  were  also  considered. 

The  work  of  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded in  this  way  until  July  26, 
1787.  As  yet  not  one  line  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  written,  but, 
with  agreement  reached  upon  each 
proposal  considered,  the  Conven- 
tion referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail  the  actual  draftsmanship  of 
the  accepted  proposals.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  reduce 
the  abstract  proposals  which  had 
been  approved  into  concrete  form. 

Making  the  Draft  of  the 
Constitution 

The  Committee  of  Detail  worked 
with  tireless  energy  and  industry, 
and,  on  August  6,  1787,  reported  to 
the  Convention  and  furnished  every 
member  with  a  proposed  draft. 
Then  the  work  of  consideration  be- 
gan over  again.  Section  by  section 
and  Hne  by  line  the  delegates  con- 
sidered this  draft  from  beginning 
to  end.  Matters  of  disagreement 
were  again  referred  to  special  com- 
mittees. Changes  were  made  and 
incorporated  until,  finally,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1787,  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  complete. 

With  this  accomplished,  the 
work  still  went  on,  and  the  Consti- 
tution was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  Style  to  revise 
the  style  and  arrange  the  articles 
which  had  been  agreed  to.  The 
Committee  of  Style  was  composed 
of  Gouverneur  Morris  and  James 
Wilson,  delegates  of  Pennsylvania. 
Morris  wrote  out  the  Constitution 
in  his  own  hand  and  in  a  style 
which  has  ever  since  made  it  famous 
as  an  example  of  lucid  English  ex- 
pression. For  its  language,  alone,  the 


Constitution  stands  among  the  great 
documents  of  history. 

The  Constitution  as  a  document 
is  relatively  simple  in  form.  Its 
language  is  noted  for  its  clarity,  di- 
rectness of  expression,  and  con- 
ciseness. It  contains  about  six  thou- 
sand words  and  is,  therefore,  brief, 
as  such  documents  go.  It  contains 
no  surplus  verbiage  of  any  kind. 

The  Committee  of  Style  reported 
its  work  to  the  Convention  on 
September  12, 1787.  There  were  still 
further  revisions  until,  finally,  the 
completed  work  was  finished  on 
September  17,  1787.  On  that  day 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  signed  by  thirty-nine  del- 
egates of  the  twelve  states  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention. 

Franklin's  Statements 

In  his  final  words  to  the  Conven- 
tion, Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "It 
astonishes  me,  sir,  to  find  the  sys- 
tem approaching  so  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  it  does."  Franklin  was  past 
his  eightieth  year  when  named  as 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation. He  was  feeble  (Farrand, 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  page 
113)  and  made  his  greatest  contri- 
bution by  wise  suggestions  and  con- 
ciliation. During  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution  he  made  the  re- 
mark that  during  the  Convention 
''often  and  often"  he  had  looked  at 
the  sun  which  was  painted  on  the 
president's  chair,  not  knowing 
whether  it  represented  a  rising  or  a 
setting  sun.  He  then  said:  ''Now, 
at  length,  I  have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a 
setting  sun." 

Completion  of  the  Constitution 
The  writing  of  the  Constitution 
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was  indeed  a  memorable  accom- 
plishment. The  work  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  provide  a 
guide  and  a  pattern  that  all  bodies 
who  seek  to  enact  laws  or  create 
systems  of  government  to  govern 
men  ought  to  follow.  The  approach 
to  this  great  and  important  task  was 
influenced  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  admonition  of  Washington, 
who  said:  "Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest 
can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  hands 
of  God/' 

Who  would  cavil  at  the  state- 
ment of  Washington?  Certainly  not 
a  Latter-day  Saint.  The  event  was 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
through  wise  men  raised  up  for  that 
very  purpose  the  Constitution  had 
become  an  accomplished  reality. 

References 

Farrand,  Max:  ThQ  Fathers  oi  the  Con- 
stitution, Yale  University  Press,  1921  (if 
available). 

Smith,  Joseph  Fielding:  The  Piogress  oi 
Man,  pp.  293-294. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  was  the  number  of  delegates 
appointed  and  how  many  actually  attend- 
ed the  convention?  What  was  the  aver- 
age attendance? 

2.  What  was  the  method  by  which  the 
convention  did  its  work  in  writing  the 
Constitution?    Was  this  a  good  method? 

3.  How  long  was  the  convention  in 
session? 

4.  Who  actually  wrote  the  document? 

5.  Did  the  members  of  the  convention 
have  any  conception  of  the  importance 
of  their  work? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  most  important 
men  of  the  convention.  Did  Thomas 
Jefferson  take  part?  Why  not? 

7.  Discuss  the  difference  between  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 


Xi/inter  its  for   // Comers 

Lucille  Waters  Mattson 

Spring  may  be  for  romance,  summer  for  children,  autumn  for  thanksgiving,  but 
winter  is  for  mothers.  The  first  snowfall  should  touch  the  spring  of  anticipation  in  a 
mother's  heart  as  it  does  in  a  child's.  Romps  in  the  snow  with  the  children,  snowball 
fights,  or  making  snowmen  are  delightful  experiences. 

A  young  mother  once  said  to  me,  "All  I  do  all  winter  is  put  on  little  overshoes 
and  snowsuits  and  take  them  off  again."  I  thought,  what  a  lovely  opportunity  to  kiss 
a  rosy  face,  as  it  looks  up  for  help  with  strings  and  buttons.  What  better  time  to 
teach  orderhness  and  care  of  clothes? 

Days  too  wet  or  cold  for  outside  play  are  jewels  of  love  set  in  memory  by  such 
simple  things  as  making  cookies  together,  or  painting  a  page  in  a  color  book,  or  letting 
imaginations  run  wild  in  make-believe. 

Summer  widens  the  world  for  children,  trails  beckon,  friends  call,  and  many  in- 
fluences and  interests  exclude  mother  a  little,  but  winter  is  mother's  own  time.  Time 
to  correct  a  word  of  slang  picked  up  outside  the  home,  time  to  teach  righteousness, 
and  honesty  and  generosity.  A  time  when  mother  is  the  center  of  the  small  child's 
interests,  winter  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  weaving  memories.  Stories  by  the  fire, 
stories  from  scripture,  fine  music,  and  poetry  will  long  be  remembered.  Long  evenings 
are  for  confidences  from  little  lips,  while  popping  corn  or  pulling  candy. 

A  warm,  bright  home  in  a  world  of  cold,  gray  skies  is  the  loom  upon  which 
mothers  may  weave  the  perfect  pattern  of  the  gospel.  Not  by  preaching,  but  by 
living. 
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Swift  S  Re  ten 

Thelma  ].  Lund 

There  in  the  alpine  meadow 
The  purple  winter  glow 
Reaches  tall  pine  shadows 
Along  the  crusted  snow. 

Shale  ice  ledges  the  stream  banks, 
Deep  water  glitters  clear, 
Where  a  coyote  bends  with  caution 
To  drink  at  the  fringes  of  fear. 

Wind  whines  down  from  the  gullies. 
Its  blade  edged  sharp  with  avowal; 
As  darkness  weaves,  shadows  together 
And  the  coyote  haunches  to  howl. 


Co/or    f iotes  of  'Jjawn 

Elsie  McKinnon  Shachan 

Dawn  is  in  the  orchestra  pit 
Rendering  the  prelude  of  day 
In  color  notes  across  the  sky; 
While  mists,  night-curtain  gray. 
Slowly  rise;  and  the  mind  detects 
Music  beyond  word — 
Still,  no  sound  is  heard. 
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(glacier    1 1  iountain 

Hazel  Loomis 

Ye  peaks  that  wait  in  chaste  white  robes! 

Ye  patriarchs  of  stone  and  star! 

Ye  guardians  of  the  stark  white  heights! 

Who  knows  the  depth  of  shadows  in  your  walls? 

Out  of  thy  silence, 

Glacier, 

Speak! 

From  out  thy  miles  of  lofty  silence, 

No  song  of  bird,  no  whisper  note. 

No  sound  of  earth-weight  groaning, 

No  shifting  of  cold-washed  stone. 

And  yet  with  earth's  most  ancient  words 

A  glacier 

Speaks 

Thy  voice,  oh,  mountain,  like  mist  rises; 

And  soft,  it  falls,  as  snow  upon  the  fawn. 

No  sound  of  torrents,  no  waves  dashing, 

No  rocks  breaking  on  thy  shores.  Only  peace  .... 

And  I,  a  prodigal,  come  home  ...  to  hear 
in  tones  of  silence 

A  glacier 

Song. 
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I  consider  it  an  honor  to  appear  in 
such  a  fine  Magazine.  I  enjoy  so  much 
the  material  in  its  pages.  Many  of  the 
stories  are  excellent,  and  I  consider  the 
poetry  of  the  finest,  I  am  enjoying  the 
articles  "First  Ladies  of  Our  Land/'  by 
Elsie  C.  Carroll,  and  the  fine  articles  on 
the  life  of  President  David  O.  McKay 
by  Jeanette  McKay  Morrell. 

— Myrtle  M.  Dean 

Provo,   Utah 

I  feel  I  should  write  saying  how  thrilled 
I  am  getting  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
I  love  to  read  the  stories  in  it  and  the 
lessons,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  every 
way  it  is  a  publication  worthy  of  a 
Relief  Society  organized  by  the  true 
Prophet  of  God. 

— Maude  H.  Begay 

Kaibeto  Store 
Tonalea,  Arizona 

The  lovely  poetry  in  our  Magazine  al- 
ways gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
I  usually  read  "Woman's  Sphere"  and  a 
few  of  the  poems  before  I  settle  myself  to 
reading  the  rest  of  the  articles. 

— Mrs.   Bertha  F.  Cozzens 
Powell,  Wyoming 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  When  I  was  residing  in 
the  "States"  I  was  always  interested  in 
the  contributions  from  the  lands  across 
the  seas,  never  dreaming  that  one  day  I, 
too,  would  be  in  the  "From  Near  and 
Far"  department.  It  is  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing to  walk  into  a  group  of  strange  people, 
miles  from  home,  and  know  that  you  are 
one  with  them,  for  that  is  the  reception 
I  received  from  the  good  sisters  in  the 
Liverpool  Branch.  I  had  read  of  their 
activities  in  the  Magazine,  now  they  are 
my  activities,  also.  The  Magazine  is  a 
link  with  home.  I  enjoy  every  page  and 
certainly  don't  want  to  miss  a  copy. 
— Mrs.  Virginia  Gott 


Burtonwood,  Lancashire, 
England 


As  a  past  Rehef  Society  president  and 
literature  leader,  I  have  the  deepest  love 
and  respect  for  the  organization's  Maga- 
zine. We  have  recently  moved  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Baldwin  Park,  California. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  testimony 
to  us  to  be  welcomed  and  accepted 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  here  in  such 
a  short  time.  It  makes  us  realize  that 
the  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  truly  all 
encompassing. 

— Margaret  B.  Coombs 
Baldwin  Park,  California 

I  enjoy  reading  the  wonderful  stories 
and  articles  in  the  Magazine,  also  the 
poetry,  I  enjoy  Relief  Society  work  very 
much  and  one  day  decided  to  try  to  write 
a  few  lines  in  appreciation: 

"Charity  never  faileth" 
Has  ever  been  your  creed. 
You  comfort  the  sad  and  lonely 
And  provide  for  those  in  need. 

Seek  knowledge,  honor  womanhood, 
Love  beauty,  truth,  and  light — 
These  and  other  virtues 
You  have  taught  with  all  your  might. 

Now,  as  we  view  your  accomplishments 
Of  all  the  years  gone  by. 
We  know  you  were  inspired 
By  him  who  dwells  on  high. 

So  may  God  guard,  protect,  and  guide  you 
And  all  your  daughters  fine; 
May  the  glorious  work  continue 
Until  the  end  of  time. 
— Maud  Hyer 

Lewiston,  Utah 

I  just  received  the  July  issue  of  The  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine,  and,  as  always,  have 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  how  much  the 
Magazine  has  meant  to  me  here  in  Cen- 
tral America.  For  two  years  it  has  been 
my  only  link  with  Relief  Society.  The 
beautiful  poems,  stories,  messages  from 
the  Authorities,  and  the  lessons  are  truly 
soul  inspiring,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
each  issue. 

— Rachel  Greenland 

Sucursal,  Salvador 
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"Feast  Upon  the  Words  of  Christ'-' 

Louise  W.  Madsen 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference, 

October  i,   1953] 

Wherefore,  I  said  unto  you,  feast  upon  the  words  of  Christ;  for  behold,  the  words 
of  Christ  will  tell  you  all  things  what  ye  should  do  (2  Nephi  32:3). 


HOW  plain,  how  simple,  yet 
how  wonderful  are  those  few 
words,  and  how  great  is  the 
promise  contained  therein.  How 
satisfying  is  the  security  of  knowing 
exactly  where  to  find  guidance  for 
all  that  we  do.  ''Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid/' 
for  ''the  words  of  Christ  will  tell 
you  all  things  what  ye  should  do." 

Now,  the  words  of  Christ  are 
many,  and  are  found  in  several  vol- 
umes of  scripture,  but  if  we  search 
diligently,  always,  we  will  find  the 
answer  to  that  which  we  seek.  It 
is  there  in  plainness,  but,  if  per- 
chance, we  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend, the  Lord  "giveth  light  unto 
the  understanding"  of  those  who 
ask  him  for  it. 

Nephi  places  squarely  on  our 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of 
knowing  what  the  "words  of  Christ" 
mean. 

Wherefore,  now  after  I  have  spoken 
these  words,  if  ye  cannot  understand 
them  it  will  be  because  ye  ask  not,  neith- 
er do  ye  knock;  wherefore,  ye  are  not 
brought  into  the  light,  but  must  perish 
in  the  dark  (2  Nephi  32:4). 

And  James  says  it  this  way:  "If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  lib- 
erally, and  upbraideth  not;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him"  (James  1:5)- 
We,  of  all  people,  know  that  this 
procedure  brings  results,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  we  prayerfully  and 
worthily  ask  of  God.     Nephi,  hav- 
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ing  had  the  same  experience  as  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  in  asking  for 
and  receiving  information,  says: 
"Yea,  I  know  that  God  will  give 
liberally  to  him  that  asketh.  Yea, 
my  God  will  give  me,  if  I  ask  not 
amiss." 

Concerning  the  word  of  God,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  meaning- 
ful visions  ever  vouchsafed  to  man 
was  given  to  Lehi.  He  stood  by  a 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  he  found 
"desirable  to  make  one  happy,"  for, 
as  he  ate  of  it,  his  soul  was  filled 
with  peace  and  joy  unspeakable. 
Near  the  tree,  a  great  river,  muddy 
and  filthy,  rolled  turbulently  along. 
The  head  of  the  river  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  from  it  to  the 
tree  was  a  straight,  narrow  path, 
bordered  by  a  rod  of  iron  to  which 
one  could  hold  and  thus  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  river.  Across  the  riv- 
er was  a  great  concourse  of  people 
"many  of  whom  were  pressing  for- 
ward, that  they  might  obtain  the 
path  which  led  unto  the  tree."  And 
as  they  gained  the  path,  great  mists 
of  darkness  arose,  insomuch  that 
many  who  had  found  the  path 
were  lost  and  wandered  away  in 
the  darkness.  But  those  who  came 
forth  and  caught  hold  of  the  rod  of 
iron,  and  clung  to  it  through  the 
mists,  and  followed  it  tenaciously, 
were  able  to  reach  and  partake  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  explanation  of  the  vision 
was  given  through  inspiration.  The 
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tree    shown    to    the    prophet    was  commission  .  .  .  "to  him  that  know- 

the  tree  of  hfe,  and  its  fruit  the  eth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 

salvation  of  the  soul.    Of  the  rod  to  him  it  is  sin"   (James  4:17). 

of  iron  it  is  written:  Our  Father  in  heaven  helps  us 

That   it  was   the   word   of  God;   and  extensively    when    we    try    to    do 

whoso  would  hearken  unto  the  word  of  right. 

God,  and  would  hold  fast  unto  it,  they  a    j    r    ..         ^     .1.  .   .x,       v.-ij          c 

would    never    perish;    neither    could    the  ^"1  '^  \'''  ^^  ^^^^  }^^  children  of 

temptations  and  the  fiery  darts  of  the  ad-  ^^^^  ^^^        •  ^^^T'^^'^'^^f'    ^^    God 

versary    overpower    them    unto    blindness,  }^   ^^^^    "°""'^  ^^^"^'    ^"\  strengthen 

to  lead  them  away  to  destruction  (I  Ne-  ^^^"^^   ^"^  fTl^  "1".""'   ^^.T^^   ^^^^ 

phi  11: -^4)  ^^"   accomphsh  the   thmg  which  he  has 

commanded  them  (I  Nephi  17:3). 

The  river  of  foul  waters  typified  ^-l  ,. 
the  great  gulf  separatmg  ''the  wicked  ,  Obedience,  then,  may  be  said  to 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  also  from  \^  the  first  law  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  saints  of  God."  The  mists  of  *^^*  obedience  that  the  Lord  re- 
darkness  were  the  temptations  of  2;^^'^.'  ^^  ^'^  "P°"  ^,^^^J^,  ^l  ^"^ 
53|-3j^  blessings  are  predicated.  Obedience 

is  a  source  of  power,  enabling  us  to 

T*HE  present  is  an  age  character-  do   the  will   of   God,   much   as   is 

ized  by  great  mists  of  darkness  prayer  a  source  of  power.   In  obedi- 

and  evil,  and  we  need  to  be  con-  ence  lies  happiness.   We  remember 

cerned  with  clinging  to  the  rod  of  that   at   one   period    the   Nephites 

iron,  and  the  word  of  God.     We  were  living  in   great  righteousness 

must  hold  fast  to  the  rod,  for  the  and    obeying    the    commandments, 

mists  of  darkness  are  dense  and  con-  and   the  historian  stated   that   the 

fusing;  and  it  is  easy  to  let  go,  and  people  ''lived  after  the  manner  of 

slip  and  slide  and  fall.  happiness"   (2  Nephi  5:27). 

Not   only    must  we   feast   upon  The  world   needs   to   be   taught 

the  words  of  Christ  and  keep  a  firm  righteousness,    and    is    best   taught 

hand  on  the  rod  of  iron,  but  we,  by  the  word  and  example  of  those 

as   mothers   and   members   of   Re-  who  know  the  words  of  Christ  and 

lief  Society,  must  be  "doers  of  the  do  the  will  of  the  Father.    Surely 

word"  (James  1.22).    The  purpose  the    more    than    140,000    women, 

of  the  Lord  in  placing  us  on  this  members   of  Relief  Society,   living 

earth   is   to  see   if  we  will  do  all  with   this   in   mind,   can   influence 

things   he   has   commanded   us   to  the  lives  and  actions  of  many! 

do.  When  we  have  done  these  things. 

It    is   not   enough    to    read   and  then  we  may  truly  pray  with  Nephi, 

study    about    the    gospel    of    Jesus  ''O    Lord,   wilt    thou    encircle    me 

Christ,   but  we  must  actually  live  around   in   the   robe   of   thy   right- 

and    do    his   word    and    his    work,  eousness!"  (2  Nephi  4:33). 

Obedience  to  Christ's  words  must  That  we  may  all  be  so  encircled 

often    be   in   the   form    of   action,  in  the  robe  of  righteouness  because 

There  are  many  things  that  we  must  we   have   feasted   upon   the  words 

do  for  him,  for  our  fellow  men,  and  of    Christ    and    thereby   know    all 

for  ourselves;  as  there  are  sins  of  things  what  we  should  do,  is  my 

omission  fully  as  wrong  as  sins  of  prayer. 


tfn  m 


emoriam 


Matthew  Cowley,  or  The  Man  of 

Many  Friends 

(August  2,   1897— December  ^3?  ^953) 

EJder  Spencer  W.   Kimball 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


ELDER  MATTHEW  COWLEY 


IF  A   DESCENDANT  of   Lehi 
were  coining  a  descriptive  name 
for  Elder  Matthew  Cowley  as  is 
the   custom,   he   might   likely   call 
him  The  Man  of  Many  Friends. 

The  Tabernacle  full  of  loving 
folks  at  his  funeral  spoke  silent  but 
eloquent    testimony    to    the    love 
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which  this  great  apostle  drew  from 
his  many  friends  who  came  long  dis- 
tances to  pay  tribute. 

Brother  Cowley  had  a  pattern  all 
his  own.  No  other  was  like  him. 
With  a  meeting  finished  he  often 
picked  up  his  hat  and  coat  and 
wandered  down  the  block.  He 
stopped  at  the  small  cleaning  shop, 
the  candy  counter,  at  the  elevator, 
or  paused  on  the  sidewalk  to  talk  to 
people  who  were  not  often  touched 
by  others,  and  when  he  left  them 
they  who  had  been  discouraged 
were  smiling,  and  they  who  had 
been  groping  in  darkness  at  midday 
had  taken  a  firmer  hand-hold. 

The  Lord  exhorted  his  people  to 
extend  invitations  to  dinner,  not  to 
friends,  kinsmen,  and  rich  neigh- 
bors who  could  return  the  favor, 
but  to  invite  the  "poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind," 
and  those  who  were  less  able  to 
recompense.  This  admonition,  our 
brother  Matthew  took  seriously  to 
heart.  The  humor  of  his  stories, 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  sincere 
interest  and  concern  he  manifested, 
all  warmed  the  heart  and  stirred 
the  resolve.  The  man  who  had 
lost  his  way  now  had  firmer  grip; 
the  estranged  one  forgave  and  de- 
served   forgiveness;    the    lonesome 
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one    now   had    a   friend;   and   the  with  the  Hawaiians,  sat  shoe-less  on 

foreign   born   now   felt   he   had  a  the  floor  with  the  Japanese,  climbed 

countryman.  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  stone 

The  Savior's  parable  of  the  ninety  house  of  the  Hopi,  fraternized  with 

and  nine  was  a  part  of  Elder  Cow-  the  Navajo  in  his  hogan,  and  sat 

ley's   philosophy.     He  found   that  cross-legged   in   the   thatched    roof 

the  ratio  was   not  one  but  many  home  of  the  Maori.    In  the  islands 

to  a  hundred,   and  every  day  his  the  people  near  worship  him.  They 

footsteps  led  him  to  the  stumbling  met  the  plane  or  boat  with  smiling 

one  whose  walk  became  stable  by  faces,  and  they  sang  their  farewell 

the  lift  given.     He  gave  vision;  he  songs  with  tearful  hearts  as  he  left 

stiffened    backbones    and    strength-  their    shores.      Peace    had    settled 

ened  determinations.  down  upon  them  and  they  would 

Elder     Cowley     was     eloquent,  live  closer  to  their  Maker  now  that 

Someone  had  urged  him  years  ago  their  loved  leader  had  stirred  their 

to  perfect  his  speech,  and  with  de-  thoughts   and   warmed   their   souls 

termined  effort,  he  had  mastered  a  again. 

vocabulary   of  rich   and   expressive  Tumauki    Cowley,     the    Maoris 

yet  unostentatious  words.  His  voice  called    him.      This    meant,    great 

was  strong  and  penetrating,  his  die-  leader,  big  chief,  or  president.  This 

tion  impressive,  and  people  listened  was  his  title  favored  by  him,  and 

and    absorbed    his    messages.    He  he  glowed  when   they  referred  to 

commended   righteousness  and   at-  him   thusly,   and   as   they  saw  the 

tacked  abuses.  blind  seeing,  the  lame  walking,  and 

The  missionaries  who  came  under  the    sick    recovered    through    the 

his  leadership  in  New  Zealand  re-  power    of    the    Lord     under    his 

turned  home  inspired  and  set.    Al-  hand  of  faith,  they  regarded  their 

most  without  exception  they  have  Tumauki  as  the  Polynesian  prophet, 

remained  true  to  the  faith  and  con-  To  them  he  spoke  ''as  one  having 

tinned  active  in  the  Church.     If  a  authority." 

member  of  this  close-knit  society  The  apostle  had  real  prestige  in 
met  sorrow,  misfortune,  or  tragedy  New  Zealand  not  only  among  the 
the  entire  group  was  at  his  side  Church  members  but  among  the 
with  their  former  president  in  the  natives  generally  and  the  Euro- 
center.  There  were  groceries  as  peans,  the  politicians,  and  even  the 
well  as  prayers.  clerics  of  other  faiths.  With  sec- 
tarian ministers  and  priests  and 
ROTHER  COWLEY  loved  and  others,  he  was  invited  to  participate 
was  loved  by  the  Lehites  in  in  a  national  meeting  to  consider 
both  the  Americas  and  on  all  the  the  welfare  of  the  native  people, 
islands.  He  was  their  champion.  Elder  Cowley  was  called  upon  to 
They  felt  in  a  very  real  sense  that  speak  first  in  the  initial  meeting, 
he  accepted  them  as  friend  and  and  he  was  requested  to  speak  in 
brother.  He  spoke  their  language,  the  Maori  language  as  the  leaders 
ate  their  food,  sang  their  songs,  wished  to  show  how  perfectly  a 
and  dreamed  their  dreams.  He  non-native  could  master  the  Ian- 
walked  lei-covered  in  flower  gardens  guage  when  he  was  sufficiently  in- 
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terested   in   them.     He   spoke  flu-  dieted:   'Tumauki  Cowley  will  be 

ently  and  eloquently  in  Maori,  then  the    next    apostle."      At    the    next 

in  English.     Then,  on  the  last  day  general   conference,   October   1945, 

of  the  conference,  he  was  the  only  Matthew  Cowley  was  called  to  the 

speaker.      His    clear    and    sensible  apostleship. 

plan  of  vvelfare  and  individual  initia-  ^hen  I  think  of  Matt  (as  we  af- 

tive  for  his  adopted  people  brought  fectionately  called  him)  I  thing  of 
hearty  approval    and  he  was  asked  '  j,^^  ^^^j  Samaritan  at  rescue  work 

by  Parhament  officials  to  use  their  ^„  t,,^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^i^j^^   j  remember 

tacilities    and    dratt    a    program    m  1.1  ^                          1,4.   •       •         1,0. 

,.           .,1     1  ■                  .^   wg  ci  11  |.j^^  woman   caught   m   sm   subiect 

line   with    his   suggestions.      In   a  ^^  ^^^^^        concerning  whom  the 

couple  of  days  he  had  drawn  up  Redeemer  said,   "Let  him  who  is 

a     document     which     Parhament  ^jj^out  sin   cast   the   first  stone"; 

adopted  and  made  law.  j  ^^^-^-^^  ^^^  jj^^j^  ^^^-^^  ^,^,, 

He   urged   the  people   to  retain  j^^n  being  blessed  in  the  arms  of 

their  language  and  all  that  was  good  t],^  faster;  and  I  think  of  the  vi- 

of  their  traditions   arts,  crafts,  cus-  ^-^^  ^^  p^te^  extending  the  gospel 

toms,  and  to  perpetuate  their  wood  ^^  g,,          j^j  ^f  the  earth, 
carvmg    and    weavmg    for    future 

generations.  Though  I  had  never  met  Brother 

The  death  of  their  friend  and  Cowley  when  he  was  made  a  mem- 
advocate  President  Rufus  K.  Hardy  t)er  of  our  council,  I  needed  only 
brought  sorrow  to  the  islanders  who  ^"^  ^^ip  ^^  Hawaii  with  him  to 
said  in  their  loneliness  that  they  develop  a  deep  admiration  for  his 
were  without  'a  friend  in  court,"  great  but  simple  faith  and  a  sin- 
when  Rahiri  Harris,  a  prominent  cere  affection  which  I  am  sure  will 
Maori,  stopped  them  short  and  pre-  last  through  eternities. 


S/n  oft 


'une 

Anna  H.  Michie 

Awake,  oh,  my  soul,  awake! 

Cast  off  the  lowly  sod; 

Knowest  thou  not  that  thou  art  conic 

From  a  wise  and  gracious  God? 

Attune,  oh,  my  soul,  attune! 

Receive  of  eternal  light. 

Walk  thou  with  wisdom,  faith,  and  truth 

Through  the  darkness  of  earthly  night. 

Arise,  oh,  my  soul,  arise! 

Cast  off  the  shackles  of  earth. 

Dwell  thou  in  the  infinite  love 

Of  thy  God  who  gave  thy  spirit  birth. 


Second  LPrize  Stor^ 
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Beside  the  Still  Waters" 


Marv  Ek  Knowles 


MARY  EK  KNOWLES 

NATHANIAL  Wellman  wak- 
ened slowly  that  morning, 
and  for  a  short,  wonderful 
time  he  thought  he  was  home  in 
the  big  bed  in  the  east  bedroom. 
Any  moment  now,  Sultan  would 
crow  that  the  day  had  begun,  and 
the  sun  would  spread  a  coat  of  pale 
gold  on  the  window  sill. 

He  lay  there,  eyes  closed,  and  he 
smelled  the  lusty  spring  of  newly 
plowed  fields,  the  smells  of  horses 
and  hay  and  the  barnyard.  He 
thought,  got  to  get  up  now.  Have 
to  plow  today.  He  opened  his 
eyes  then.    He  saw  the  five  white 


iron  beds  in  the  ward,  the  thin 
old  men  who  occupied  them,  and 
disappointment  hit  him  like  a  blow. 

His  farm  was  gone.  Ruby  Paul, 
Amy's  husband,  had  stolen  it  from 
him.  He  was  in  a  six-bed  ward  in 
a  charity  home  for  aged  men.  He, 
Nathanial  Wellman,  who  had 
owned  the  finest  farm  in  the  state, 
who  had  always  paid  his  debts  and 
been  a  respected  figure  in  the  com- 
munity. 

If  only  he  could  use  his  hands 
he'd  be  out  of  here  and  making 
his  own  way!  Eighty  wasn't  old 
for  a  Wellman!  Nathanial  held 
his  hands  up  and  looked  at  them. 
They  were  large  hands,  but  the 
fingers  were  twisted  out  of  shape 
\^ith  rheumatism.  He  tried  to  rub 
them  together,  hoping  to  get  the 
blood  circulating,  but  after  a  few 
desperate  attempts  he  let  them 
drop  onto  the  coverlet. 

He  lay  there  thinking  of  Ruby 
Paul  and  hating  him.  He  thought 
angrily,  Couldn't  you  see  what 
Ruby  was  like  inside.  Amy?  And 
then  anger  towards  his  daughter 
drained  out  of  him.  Poor  fittle 
Amy!  So  trusting  that  she  couldn't 
believe  anyone  she  loved  could  be 
dishonest,  and  she  had  been  blind- 
ly in  love  with  Ruby. 

Nathanial  took  a  letter  from  the 
drawer  of  his  bedside  table.  He  sat 
there  holding  it  in  his  big,  twisted 
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hands,  but  he  didn't  read  it.  He  tell  your  gratitude  to  God/'  That 
knew  what  it  said.  ''Forgive  me,  was  what  John  Lincoln  who  was 
Father  ...  I  didn't  realize  .  .  .  ."  past  ninety  and  had  the  room  down- 
Yes,  he  had  forgiven  long  ago,  stairs  was  always  telHng  him.  "Be 
but  not  soon  enough,  he  thought  grateful  for  a  roof  over  your  head 
with  regret.  For  a  time  he  had  re-  and  food  and  clean  clothes  and 
turned  all  her  letters  unopened,  shoes  on  your  feet.  Be  grateful  for 
This  letter  with  an  Illinois  address  a  bed  at  the  end  of  the  ward  with 
had  come  six  years  later.  By  then  a  window  you  can  open  or  close  as 
he  was   no  longer  angry,  he  only  you  please. 

wanted  to   see  her,   to  learn  how         Nathanial  bowed  his  head.     He 

Ruby  was  treating  her,  and  he  had  prayed   silently,   "Oh,   God,   I   am 

eagerly  opened  the  letter.  grateful  this  day  for  my  many  bless- 

It  was  a  short,  pitiful  little  let-  ^"|^  *  i*  '  i*    i       ^  ^        •  j  tt 

ter,  and  he  could  tell  she  was  not         He  looked  out   he  window.    He 

well,  not  happy.    He  had  answered  ^^^  ^he  brick  wall  of  the  laundry 

T  4.  1       i  4-    t-u^    ^^^-^-^^    ^.^A  and  the  stcaiTi  comiug  out  the  vcut. 
immediately,    but    the    letter    had  &         .       , 

been     returned     unopened     with  Fhere  was  nothing  of  spring  here, 

deceased    written    across    the    en-  I*  '^^d  come  to  him  through  the 

1  open   window   trom   twenty   miles 
velope.  ^  -^ 

^  away. 

If  only  he  hadn't  put  the  deed         ^j^  ^^^^^         ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^H  ^^^^^ 

to  the  farm  in  her  name  that  time  ^^.||  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

when  he  thought  he  was  dying  of  ^^^^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  |.^^^ 

pneumonia!    If  only  he  hadn  t  tak-  ^-^  driveway.     By  force  of  will  he 

en  that  trip  east  and  left  Amy  home  ^^.^^  ^^  j-^^  ^-^      --^^     ^^  ^^^1^ 

attending  college.  When  he  came  ^^^^^  ^^^        ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

back  Amy  had  eloped  with  Ruby,  b.^akfast.     There  was  a  patch   of 

and  the  farm  was  sold!  No  doubt  ^^^^   -^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^ 

Ruby  had  told  her,   We  11  sell  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^      ^.^^  ^-^  ^^^ 

farm    and    put   the    money    in    an  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  m^imge  the  hose  if 

equity  for  your  father,  so  when  he  s  ^^j^^eone  would  turn  on  the  tap. 
old  he  won't  have  to  work!    There         pj^       .^^^  ^^^  j^.^  trousers.     He 

had  been  nothmg  he  could  do.  Her  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^j^      jj^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

signature  was  legal  and  binding!  knowing    what    would    follow.     It 

came.  "The  same  kettle  of  soup!" 
TIE  replaced  the  letter  in  a  Nathanial  turned  his  head.  Ed- 
drawer.  He  believed  there  had  die  Stringer  was  watching  from  the 
been  a  child.  Ruby's  child!  he  bed  across  the  room.  His  black 
thought.  No  kin  of  mine!  Yes,  eyes  were  alive  with  malice  and 
he  forgave,  but  oh,  if  he  could  mischief,  his  curly  hair  still  blue 
have  only  one  more  spring  on  the  black,  but  there  was  evil  in  his 
farm,  even  one  more  day  to  spend  lined  face  and  nothing  in  the  thin, 
in  the  sunshine!  emaciated  body  to  suggest  the  hand- 
His  spirits  drooped.  Why  wish  some,  dashing  man  whose  boast 
for  the  impossible.  "Count  your  had  been  that  he  could  dance  and 
blessings,     Nathanial.     Every     day  drink  all  night  and  never  show  it. 
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''Saint  and  sinner  both  in  the  same 
pot  of  stew!''  Eddie  laughed. 

Nathanial  thought  wryly  that 
here  was  the  supreme  irony  of  life. 
That  of  all  the  people  he  had 
known  in  his  life,  Eddie  Stringer 
should  be  the  one  with  whom  he 
had  to  spend  his  last  days!  He  hur- 
ried into  his  shirt,  his  gnarled  hands 
more  clumsy  than  ever  in  his  haste, 
anxious  to  be  away  from  Eddie  and 
the  things  he  would  say. 

''Remember  when  we  were  kids, 
Nat!"  Eddie  laughed.  "  'You'd  bet- 
ter straighten  out,  Eddie,'  you  said. 
'Or  you'll  end  up  in  jail!'  You, 
working  like  a  horse  in  the  fields!" 
Eddie  sat  up.  "Listen,  all  of 
you  .  .  .  ." 

"Ah,  shut  up!"  Cries  came  from 
the  other  occupants  of  the  ward. 

But  Eddie  paid  no  attention. 
"Nathanial  lived  the  way  the  Good 
Book  said  he  should,  and  we're 
both  in  the  same  kettle  of  soup 
now!" 

Nathanial  walked  out  of  the 
ward,  his  shoelaces  dangling.  But 
he  did  not  get  out  in  time.  The 
bitterness  was  in  his  heart.  He 
stepped  into  the  linen  closet  in  the 
hall.  He  leaned  his  head  against  a 
shelf  of  towels  that  smelled  of 
strong  lye  and  soap. 

"Why?"  he  asked  himself.  "Why 
have  I  come  to  this  end  along  with 
Eddie?  He  never  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  his  life.  He  ruined 
the  lives  of  all  he  touched.  I  was 
not  perfect,  but  oh,  I  did  try  to  live 
right  and  yet  now  ....  It  isn't 
fair!" 

It  was  all  he  could  do  not  to  cry. 
But  he  held  back  the  tears.  I  shall 
try  to  go  to  the  end  with  dignity, 
he  thought. 

Who    was    he    to    question    the 


Lord?  He  would  go  out  and 
he  would  forget  Eddie.  But  first 
there  were  his  shoelaces  to  be  tied. 
Tom  Ford  in  the  next  bed  always 
tied  them,  but  Nathanial  would 
not  go  back  into  the  ward. 

He  saw  the  new  nurse.  Miss 
Bandy,  coming  down  the  hallway 
carrying  a  washbasin.  She  was  tall 
and  thin  and  she  looked  unhappy. 
He  stood  there  waiting  patiently. 
She  said,  "You  are  up  and  around 
early!" 

"I  thought  I  would  water  the 
lawn.    But  my  shoes  .  .  .  ." 

CHE  looked  down.  "Here,  let  me 
lace  and  tie  them  for  you."  She 
laced  his  shoes,  and  he  looked  at 
the  back  of  her  neck.  A  few  ten- 
drils of  hair  had  escaped  from  the 
hard,  tight  knot,  giving  her  neck  a 
young  look.  Miss  Bandy  was  new 
here,  and  Nathanial  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  her, 
but  he  had  met  her  type  before. 
Lonesome  women  who  had  given 
up  hope  of  love  and  romance. 

Miss  Bandy  straightened. 
"There!"  Her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  she  was  smihng. 

He  said,  "Thank  you.  You  have 
a  very  pretty  mouth.  Miss  Bandy. 
And  when  you  smile  like  that  your 
whole  face  lights  up." 

"Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Well- 
man."  She  flushed  with  pleasure. 
Nathanial  knew,  you  make  a  wom- 
an feel  beautiful  and  she  becomes 
beautiful.  She  picked  up  the  wash- 
basin and  walked  away,  and  there 
was  a  spring  in  her  step  now. 

Nathanial  went  into  the  wash- 
room. His  daily  toilet  took  a  long 
time.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted 
to  forget  it,  and  then  hc  would  re- 
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member   that  his  wife,   Lucy,  had  ried  back  into  the  home  and  down 

always  praised  him  for  his  neatness,  the  hall  to  Mrs.  Handmacher's  of- 

Once    he    had    done    everything  fice.     But  she  was  very  busy,  going 

quickly,  and  it  had  not  been  easy  through  papers,  answering  the  tele- 

to  learn  patience.  But  now  he  slow-  phone,  telephoning  the  doctor.  He 

ly   and   painfully   washed   his   face  knew    then    he    had    been    selfish, 

and  combed  his  thick  white  hair.  There  were  those  in  the  home  who 

The  part  was  very  crooked,  but  it  were  ill,  and  needed  more  than  a 

was  the  best  he  could  manage.  He  drive  in  the  country, 
brushed  his  teeth.    He  still  had  all 

his    own    teeth    without    decay    in  OE    turned    and    walked    slowly 

them  and  he  could  enjoy  his  food.  down  the  lower  hall.  ''Nathan- 

''Oh,  God,  for  my  blessings  I  am  ial!"     He  heard  his  name  spoken 

grateful  .  .  .  ."  in   a    deep,    gentle   voice.      ''Good 

He  looked  at  his  face  then.  What  morning,  Nathanial." 

did  it  matter  that  people  told  him  He  realized  then  he  was  opposite 

he  had  a  good,  kind  face.     Eddie  the  door  to  John  Lincoln's  room, 

Stringer  had  an  evil  face,  and  yet  but  he  did  not  answer  the  greeting. 

both    of    them    had    come   to   the  He  stood  there  and  looked  at  John, 

same  end.  The  old  man  was  sitting  in  a  chair, 

Nathanial    walked    slowly    down  facing     the     window,     his     profile 

the  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  holding  against  the  light  like  the  head  of 

onto  the  banister.     A  moment  he  an    old    coin    Nathanial   had   once 

hesitated    in    the    archway    of    the  owned.      It   was   a   noble   head,   a 

parlor.    He  had  never  had  a  visitor,  noble  face,  the  sightless  eyes  seem- 

He  told  himself  he  didn't  care,  but  ing  to  see  into  eternity, 

deep,    deep    down    inside   he   kept  Every  day  Nathanial  read  to  John 

hoping.       Someday     the     matron,  from  the  Bible.    John  said,  ''When 

Mrs.  Handmacher,  would  say,  "Mr.  you  read  to  me,  Nathanial,  I  can 

Wellman,  there  is  a  visitor  in  the  feel   the   still   waters   and   see   the 

parlor  for  you."  Good  Shepherd." 

He  turned  and  walked  down  the  But  today  Nathanial  didn't  feel 
long  hall  to  the  front  door.  Who  like  reading  about  still  waters  and 
would  ever  visit  him?  Amy  had  good  shepherds.  He  turned  and 
been  the  last  of  his  family.  He  walked  quietly  away.  It  was  break- 
went  outside  and  walked  towards  fast  time  then,  but  he  could  not 
the  hose  and  the  patch  of  lawn,  and  choke  down  the  food.  He  got  up 
knew  at  once  it  was  a  mistake,  com-  and  went  into  the  hall  and  slowly 
ing  outdoors.  Because  again  spring  walked  up  the  stairs.  He  knew, 
came  to  him,  a  lusty  spring  from  then,  he  could  not  stand  another 
miles  away,  and  his  heart  yearned  day  in  the  home, 
after  the  country,  and  it  was  not  He  would  go  to  bed,  turn  his 
enough— a  small  patch  of  lawn.  face  to  the  wall  and  die.  He  reached 

Maybe  someone  could  drive  him  the  second  floor,  and  the  dbor  to 

out  in  the  country.     For  only  an  his  ward  and  stopped.     He  could 

hour!      He   had    to    go!      He   was  not  face  Eddie  again.  He  thought 

filled  with  excitement,  and  he  hur-  of  the  storage  closet  at  the  end  of 
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the  hall.  It  was  quiet  and  dark, 
and  there  was  in  it  an  old  rocking 
chair  with  a  broken  arm. 

He  closed  the  door  and  sat  in 
the  chair.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
gave  a  great  sigh,  and  after  awhile 
he  sank  into  oblivion.  When  he 
awakened  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
dishes  on  trays  and  knew  it  was 
lunch  time. 

He  had  not  died  then,  he 
thought  with  wry  amusement.  And 
who  are  you,  Nathanial  Wellman, 
to  say  when  you  shall  die?  He 
stood  up.  And  so  God  willed  that 
he  should  live  awhile  longer,  then 
he  would  try  and  go  to  the  end 
with  dignity  and  purpose.  He  would 
try  to  make  the  home  his  place 
''beside  the  still  v/aters." 

He  would  read  to  John  every  day. 
He  would  tell  Miss  Bandy  how 
pretty  she  was.  He  would  tell  her 
every  day,  and  finally  she  would  be- 
lieve him,  and  she  would  be  beau- 
tiful and  some  man  would  see  it 
and  marry  her. 

He  washed  his  face,  and  the  cold 
water  made  his  skin  tingle.  He 
ate  his  lunch  with  appetite  and 
then  he  went  to  John's  room. 
"Hello,  John,"  he  said. 

''Are  you  all  right,  Nathanial?" 
John  sounded  anxious. 

'I'm  all  right  now,  John."  Na- 
thanial could  not  say  why,  but  he 
felt  happy,  as  if  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  look  forward  to.  He  picked  up 
the  big  Bible  with  its  worn  leather 
cover  and  its  large  type.  "And  what 
shall  it  be  today,  John?" 

John  smiled,  'The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  please,  Nathanial.  Be- 
gin with,  'And  seeing  the  multi- 
tude, he  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain ....'"  John  folded  his  hands 
and  waited. 


So  Nathanial  read,  and  he  had 
reached,  "Rejoice,  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven,"  when  Miss  Bandy  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  "A  visitor 
for  you,  Mr.  Wellman." 

"For  me?"  Nathanial  asked.  And 
after  a  pause.  "Who?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled, 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  wearing 
lipstick  and  had  loosened  her  hair 
a  bit  and  already  she  looked  hap- 
pier. "I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Hand- 
macher  just  said  to  find  you  and 
tell  you  there  is  a  visitor  in  the 
parlor." 

Nathanial  closed  the  Bible  and 
put  it  down.  John  held  out  his 
hand,  and  Nathanial  took  it,  felt 
the  warm  pressure  of  friendship. 
Then,  wondering,  he  went  to  the 
parlor. 

TUST  inside  the  archway  he 
^  stopped.  His  young  brother, 
Charles,  was  standing  there,  smil- 
ing at  him.  Charles  as  he  had  been 
at  twenty.  But  Charles  had  been 
thrown  from  a  horse  and  killed 
when  he  was  a  young  man! 

He  said  a  bit  shortly  because  he 
felt  shaken,  "I  am  Nathanial  Well- 
man.  You  wanted  to  see  me?  Who 
are  you?" 

"I  am  Michael  Paul,  Sir." 

Amy's  son!  With  nothing  of 
Ruby  Paul  about  him.  But  all  Well- 
man!  He  sank  down  weakly  on  a 
chair.  The  boy  pulled  up  a  chair 
and  sat  opposite  him,  and  Nathan- 
ial saw  that  the  boy  sat  as  he  sat, 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  with  feet 
braced  wide  apart  as  if  to  get  up 
quickly  and  go  about  his  business. 

He  saw  the  hands  resting  on  the 
knees,  as  his  hands  were  resting, 
and  they  were  broad,  strong,  power- 
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ful  hands.  Nathanial  asked,  "Where 
did  you  come  from,  lad?" 

''Chicago,  Grandfather.  You 
don't  mind  if  I  call  you  that?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

Grandfather  .  .  .  the  first  shock 
had  passed  now  and  realization  was 
deepening.  He  thought,  this  boy 
is  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  And 
all  at  once  the  room  seemed  filled 
with  light  and  hope  and  the  fresh 
clean  smell  of  youth.  He  wanted 
to  reach  out  and  touch  the  firm, 
tanned  flesh,  feel  the  hardness  and 
reality  of  him.  "Yd  like  you  to 
call  me  Grandfather,"  he  said  sin- 
cerely. 

''I  had  a  hard  time  finding  you, 
Grandfather.  I  was  afraid  you 
might  be  dead." 

Nathanial  had  meant  it  to  be 
that  way.  He  had  worked  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  then  when  his 
hands  became  crippled  he  had  lived 
on  his  savings.  When  that  was  gone 
he  had  applied  for  help,  but  with 
the  plea  that  none  of  his  old  friends 
know  about  it. 

'This  was  my  last  hope,"  Mike 
was  saying,  "and  I  had  to  find  you, 
Grandfather." 

But  not  for  this  brief  visit,  Na- 
thanial wanted  to  cry.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  never 
come.  He  asked  almost  fearfully, 
"And  so  now  you  have  found  me?" 

"There  are  only  you  and  me  left 
of  all  the  family.  Grandfather." 

Hope  flickered.  That  didn't 
sound  as  if  he  meant  to  go  striding 
out  of  Nathanial's  life.  He  wanted 
to  say,  "It  is  good  not  to  be  alone 
anymore,  Michael."  But  he  held 
back  the  words.  Youth  didn't  want 
to  feel  obligated  and  trapped.  If 
only  the  boy  would  just  come  and 
see  him  once  in  awhile! 

'NSTfTUTE  OF  RFf  rrioM 
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He  asked,  "Where  is  your  fa- 
ther, Michael?" 

"He  died  in  January.  I  .  .  ." 
Mike  hesitated  and  then  went  on, 
bitterness  in  his  young  voice.  "I'm 
trying  not  to  hate  him.  After  all 
he's  dead,  but  ...  he  deserted  me 
a  month  after  mother  died.  He 
left  me  with  neighbors  and  never 
came  back." 

Very  characteristic  of  him,  Na- 
thanial thought  angrily.  "What  did 
vou  do  then?" 

"I  was  put  in  a  home,  and  I 
lived  there  until  I  was  eighteen. 
Then  I  joined  the  Navy.  I've  only 
just  gotten  out  of  service,  and  you 
know  something.  Grandfather?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  lad,"  Nathanial  said  gently, 
"What?" 

"Mother  used  to  talk  about  you 
a  lot.  She  told  me  how  Dad  had 
cheated  you.  I  was  only  six  when 
she  died,  but  I  never  forgot.  And 
all  the  time  I  was  in  the  home  and 
then  in  the  service  I  thought,  I  have 
a  grandfather  somewhere  and  some- 
day I'll  find  him  and  I'll  buy  a 
farm.  But  I  couldn't  remember  the 
name  of  the  town  where  you  lived, 
only  the  state."  He  grinned  happily. 
"But  now  I  have  found  you!  Will 
you  help  me  pick  out  a  farm  and 
live  with  me?  I  need  you.  Say 
you'll  come!" 

^/'T  need  you  ...  say  you'll  come." 
.  .  .  Nathanial  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  cry  like  a  weak  old  man 
before  his  grandson.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment before  he  had  control  of 
himself  enough  to  speak,  and  then 
he  held  up  his  crippled  hands. 
"My  hands,  see!  I'd  be  no  good 
to  you  on  a  farm." 
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'*It  isn't  your  hands  I  want, 
Grandfather.  Fm  strong  enough 
for  the  both  of  us.  It's  your  ex- 
perience and  advice  I  want." 

Nathanial  could  not  beheve  it 
yet.  He  had  learned  not  to  get 
his  hopes  too  high.  ''A  good  farm 
takes  money.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  cheap  land." 

''Oh,  I've  saved  my  money,  and 
when  Dad  died  his  estate  went  to 
me.    I'll  use  the  money  from  that." 

All  at  once  Nathanial  wanted  to 
stand  and  shout,  ''Hear  that,  Ed- 
die Stringer!  Ruby  took  my  farm, 
and  now  he  gives  it  back  to  me!" 
He  wanted  to  take  this  beautiful 
boy  through  the  wards  and  show 
him  off,  saying,  "Look  at  the  size 
of  him,  the  width  of  those  should- 
ers, the  bigness  of  his  hands.  See 
how  tall  and  fine  he  is!  My  grand- 
son, Eddie  Stringer,  come  all  the 
way  from  Chicago  to  find  his  old 
grandfather!  And  Fm  going  to 
live  with  him,  I'll  spend  my  last 
days  on  the  land!" 

Then  he  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self. He  thought,  my  cup  run- 
neth over!  I  could  not  be  so  mean 
and  small  as  to  flaunt  my  sudden 
good  fortune  in  the  faces  of  those 


who  have  nothing.  Not  even  to 
Eddie  could  he  do  that. 

"There's  enough  money  for  a  big 
down  payment,"  Mike  was  saying. 
"Of  course  we'd  have  a  struggle  at 
first.     Maybe  you  wouldn't  .  .  .  ." 

"A  man  can  only  eat  one  meal 
at  a  time,  Mike,"  Nathanial  said 
eagerly,  "and  wear  one  suit  of 
clothes." 

"Then  you  will  come,  Grand- 
father? I've  spoken  to  the  matron. 
I'll  sign  the  necessary  papers." 

Nathanial  stood  up,  holding  his 
shoulders  back.  He  must  not  trem- 
ble now.  He  said  evenly,  "I  will 
be  happy  to  go  with  you.  We  will 
find  the  finest  farm  in  the  State. 
I'll  pack  my  things  now."  He  knew 
he  was  going  to  cry  then.  That  he 
could  no  longer  hold  back  the 
tears.  He  had  to  turn  and  go  quick- 
ly out  of  the  parlor. 

He  held  the  tears  back  until  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He 
let  them  come  then,  let  them  roll 
unchecked  down  his  cheeks.  That 
was  permitted,  surely,  without  loss 
of  dignity,  tears  of  happiness.  Then 
he  brushed  them  away  and  hurried 
up  the  stairs,  his  heart  singing,  "Oh, 
kind  God,  I  am  grateful  this  day." 


Mary  EI:  Knowles,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  written  many  excellent  stories  for  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  Her  story  "The  Gold  Watch,"  was  awarded  third  prize  in  the  Re- 
hef  Society  Short  Story  Contest  in  1943,  and  her  story  "Spring  Festival"  received  the 
first  prize  in  1946. 

Mary  was  born  in  Ely,  Nevada,  lived  for  many  years  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Her  family  and  her  writing  are  her  chief  interests. 
"I  have  three  children,"  she  tells  us,  "a  wonderful  husband,  and  a  very  interesting 
mechanical  engineer  father,  Alma  Ek,  who  hves  in  Merced,  Cahfornia.  I  am  hterature 
teacher  for  the  Ogden  Twenty-Third  Ward  Rehef  Society.  Writing  is  my  hobby,  my 
husband  and  children  my  profession.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Blue  Quill,  Ogden  Writ- 
ers Club,  and  the  League  of  Utah  Writers,  and  I  would  suggest  to  any  ambitious 
young  writer  that  she  have  a  family,  the  larger  the  better,  because  a  family,  especially 
the  teen-agers,  are  a  constant  source  of  story  material." 

In  addition  to  the  Church  magazines,  the  work  of  Mrs,  Knowles  has  appeared  in 
Woman's  Day,  Today's  Woman,  The  American  Magazine,  Extension,  and  many  other 
publications. 


Social  Activities  in  Relief  Society 

Blanche  B.  Stoddard 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference, 

September  30,  1953] 


IT  was  my  privilege  this  summer 
to  visit  in  the  mission  field  and 
attend  Relief  Society  meetings 
and  socials  there.  I  asked  one  sis- 
ter who  had  recently  been  baptized 
what  had  caused  her  to  come  into 
the  Church.  She  said  she  had 
moved  into  the  community  a  total 
stranger.  One  day  her  neighbor 
invited  her  to  go  to  a  Relief  Society 
work  meeting.  She  met  so  many 
splendid  women,  learned  so  much, 
and  had  such  a  good  time,  she  asked 
to  go  again  to  some  of  the  other 
meetings.  She  became  a  Relief  So- 
ciety member,  then  a  member  of 
the  Church.  Her  mother-in-law, 
who  is  not  a  member,  said  to  her, 
''I  don't  see  why  you  didn't  join 
the  group  to  which  I  belong."  The 
daughter  answered,  'They  did  not 
invite  me."  I  hope  you  and  I  are 
not  passing  up  some  good  oppor- 
tunities with  our  neighbors  because 
we  do  not  give  that  little  invita- 
tion. 

The  past  months,  as  we  have  held 
conventions  in  your  stakes,  we  have 
emphasized  compassionate  service, 
visiting  teaching,  and  the  education- 
al part  of  the  Relief  Society  pro- 
gram. For  a  few  moments  now,  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  another  very 
important  part,  an  integral  part  of 
the  program— the  social  activities. 
You  and  I  can  sit  together  in 
regular  Relief  Society  meetings 
week  after  week  and  not  know  each 
other.  But  let  us  sit  side  by  side 
making  a  quilt,  enjoying  a  social  af- 
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ternoon,  or  serving  together  on  the 
luncheon  committee  at  work  meet- 
ing, and  it  isn't  long  until  we  know 
first  names,  how  many  children 
each  of  us  has,  what  business  our 
husbands  are  in,  and  all  the  things 
that  make  us  know  each  other  bet- 
ter. And  isn't  it  true,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  better  we  know  each  other 
the  better  we  love  each  other?  I 
heard  a  Relief  Society  president,  as 
she  bore  her  testimony,  say,  'There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  people  in  my 
ward,  those  I  love  and  those  I  do 
not  know." 

Relief  Society  activities  provide 
such  an  opportunity  to  make  last- 
ing friendships.  Recently,  after  a 
visiting  teachers  convention  which 
I  attended,  two  sisters  came  up 
holding  hands.  One  said,  ''We 
have  been  visiting  teaching  com- 
panions for  a  year  and  we  just  love 
each  other." 

I  asked,  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
Relief  Society,  would  you  ever  have 
met?" 

They  would  not,  in  all  probabil- 
ity. We  have  a  unique  social  oppor- 
tunity. We  play,  sing,  work,  and 
pray  together,  welding  ties  of  last- 
ing friendships  based  on  deep  un- 
derstanding of  each  other.  I  am 
sure  you  can  say  with  me,  that  some 
of  your  most  precious  friendships 
began  in  Relief  Society. 

Recognizing  that  friendly  social 
relationships  are  important  to  an 
abundant  life.  Relief  Society  has  in- 
cluded   delightful    social    occasions 
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as  a  part  of  its  program.  Through 
its  social  activities,  members  have 
been  brought  into  closer  relation- 
ship and  sisterly  love  has  been 
fostered.  The  social  spirit  has  par- 
ticularly characterized  the  work 
meeting.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  day  be  made  a  happy  social 
day  in  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  formality  and  stiffness  to 
prevail.  It  is  a  wonderful  time  to 
invite  strangers  and  newcomers  in 
the  ward  to  Relief  Society.  Make 
them  welcome  and  give  them  a 
definite  part  in  the  day's  program. 

A  S  my  companion  and  I  went  vis- 
iting teaching  this  last  week, 
we  were  in  a  district  of  lovely  new 
homes  where  many  of  the  wives 
were  young  women.  Many  of  them 
were  entirely  indifferent,  and  had 
not  been  to  any  of  the  ward  func- 
tions. One  young  mother  said  she 
would  not  be  able  to  go  to  Relief 
Society  because  she  was  so  busy 
decorating  her  home,  making 
lamps  and  drapes,  planting  her 
flowers,  and  making  her  budget 
stretch.    Her  home  came  first. 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
us!  We  explained  in  detail  our 
wonderful  course  in  homemaking 
and  home-management  and  the  so- 
cial activities  of  the  work  meeting. 
Immediately,  she  was  eager  to  come 
on  the  day  that  would  give  her 
these  opportunities.  Now,  if  we 
meet  her  and  make  her  welcome, 
introduce  her  to  other  young  moth- 
ers, and  even  ask  her  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  lovely  things  she  has 
made  for  her  own  home  and  let 
her  partake  of  the  social  spirit  of 
the  day,  I  am  sure  we  will  have  an- 
other enthusiastic  member  of  Re- 
lief Society. 


Many  young  women  have  been 
career  girls  and  now  find  a  lot  of 
time  on  their  hands.  They  are  go- 
ing to  seek  social  outlets  by  join- 
ing clubs  and  other  organizations 
which,  in  our  estimation,  cannot 
begin  to  give  them  the  fine  associa- 
tion and  companionship  that  Relief 
Society  has  to  offer.  I  remember 
one  such  sister.  We  tried  for  years 
to  get  her  to  come  to  Relief  Society. 
Finally,  someone  remembered  that 
she  loved  parties,  loved  to  entertain 
and  prepare  unusual  meals  and  set 
beautiful  tables.  So  we  asked  her 
to  be  chairman  of  the  work  meet- 
ing luncheon  committee  for  the 
year.  She  was  delighted.  She  found 
an  outlet  for  her  talents.  Relief  So- 
ciety was  benefited,  and  she  became 
a  loyal  member. 

As  I  said,  work  meeting  is  prob- 
ably the  best  time  for  enjoyable  so- 
cial activity.  On  vacation  this  sum- 
mer I  visited  a  work  meeting  in  one 
of  the  Idaho  wards.  There  were 
fifty-eight  women  present.  I  knew 
only  three  of  them  at  first,  but  be- 
fore the  day  was  over  I  felt  I  knew 
each  one,  a  Httle  of  her  background 
and  her  home  life.  As  we  quilted 
and  chatted  I  learned  many  inter- 
esting short  cuts  to  homemaking 
and  came  home  with  some  choice 
recipes.    It  was  a  delightful  day. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  another 
work  meeting.  I  knew  they  had 
a  quilt  to  do  and  I  love  to 
quilt.  We  had  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable morning,  but  when  we  went 
in  to  lunch  I  was  amazed  to  find 
they  were  charging  seventy-five 
cents  for  it,  Not  only  amazed,  but 
embarrassed,  because  I  had  not 
brought  my  purse  with  me,  not  an- 
ticipating any  need  for  it.  I  was 
also  a  little  annoyed.     I  was  put- 
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ting  in  a  good  five  hours  on  their 
]:)azaar  quilt,  having  fun  Fll  admit, 
l:)ut  I  sort  of  felt  I  was  entitled  to 
my  lunch.  Don't  you  think  I  was? 
Of  course  they  let  me  charge  it  on 
promise  to  pay  later,  but  it  rather 
spoiled  the  day  for  me.  I  hope  no 
sister  in  that  ward  stayed  away  from 
work  meeting  that  day  because  she 
could  not  spare  seventy-five  cents 
for  lunch. 

We  feel  that  sisters  who  come  to 
render  service  should  not  be  ex- 
pected also  to  pay  for  their  lunch. 
Permission  is  given  to  use  Relief 
Society  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  simple 
luncheons.  We  feel  that  the  lunch- 
eons are  a  delightful  part  of  the 
day  and  provide  the  sisters  with 
opportunity    to    display    talents    in 


women  to  project  the  program  of 
Relief  Society. 

The  seventeenth  of  March,  our 
birthday,  is  another  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  show  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  this  great  organ- 
ization. Many  sisters  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  on  that  day, 
which  should  be  such  as  to  promote 
sociability  and  a  feeling  of  sister- 
hood. 

ANOTHER  wonderful  source  of 
social  activity  is  through  our 
Singing  Mothers  organizations. 
What  if  all  the  mothers  in  the 
world  were  singing  mothers! 
Wouldn't  this  be  a  different  old 
world?  I  am  sure  nowhere  else 
could  we  go  to  see  and  hear  what 
we  will  tomorrow,  as  we  listen  to 


table  decorations  and  low-cost,  but      ^^'^^^    Madsen's    Singing    Mothers 


nutritious  menus. 


We  hope  that  Relief  Society 
sisters  will  never  have  to  pay  to  go  to 
the  regular  meetings  other  than  the 


chorus.  There  will  be  daughters, 
mothers,  grandmothers,  and  great- 
grandmothers  singing  together, 
bearing  testimony  together  in 
music.     There  will  be  no  age  nor 


mitial  dues  of  fifty  cents.  I  heard  social  barriers  in  this  group.  We 
of  an  openmg  social  for  which  each  hope  every  ward  will  have  a  Sing- 
sister  was  charged  one  dollar  at  the  jng  Mothers  chorus  comprised  of 
door,  fifty  cents  to  go  as  her  dues,  every  sister  who  desires  to  sing, 
and  fifty  cents  to  swell  the  funds  Sister  Madsen  says  that  if  you  have 
of  Relief  Society.  The  entire  pur-  two  women  who  can  sing  a  duet 
pose  of  the  day  was  defeated,  in  my  together,  it  is  a  nucleus  for  a  Sing- 
estimation.     The  opening  social  is     ^ig    Mothers    chorus.     As    we    go 

about  the  Church  we  are  thrilled 
with  your  singing  groups.  What 
good  times  they  have,  how  they 
learn  to  love  each  other! 

We  feel,  sisters,  that  you  stake  of- 
ficers have  a  great  responsibility  in 
directing  and  maintaining  the  high 


one  of  great  importance.  There 
are  wonderful  opportunities  for  this 
occasion.  Every  woman  in  the 
ward,  whether  she  belongs  to  Relief 
Society  or  not,  should  receive  a 
special  invitation.  She  should  meet 
the  officers  and  the  other  members 
and  should  learn  on  that  day  what      standards  of  the  social  activities 


Relief  Society  has  to  offer  her  and 
the  part  she  has  to  play  in  its  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  a  day  of  dignity 
and  beauty,  an  outlet  for  talented 


m 


Relief  Society.  See  that  they  are 
proper  and  dignified  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  policies  and  aims  of 
the   organization.      Inspiration    has 
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guided  the  destiny  of  Relief  Society, 
and  intrinsic  worth  has  character- 
ized its  activities.  It  was  organized 
by  a  Prophet  of  God  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Priesthood.  When  an 
organization  has  such  a  birth,  such 
a  history  as  ours,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  its  activities  on  a 
high  plane.  I  once  heard  Sister 
Layton  say  that  when  a  woman 
reaches  a  certain  age,  probably  the 
greatest  possession  left  to  her  is  her 
dignity.  After  all,  Relief  Society 
is  over  a  hundred  years  old,  let  us 
help  her  to  stay  dignified. 

COMETIMES,  because  of  lack  of 
experience  in  Relief  Society,  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, or  because  of  a  desire  to  catch 
interest  by  introducing  something 
new  and  different,  activities  are  con- 
ducted which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  Relief  Society.  Extreme  and 
offensive  costumes  are  not  becom- 
ing to  women.  When  programs  re- 
quire men,  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  use  men  than  to  have  women 
impersonate  them.  It  is  unbecom- 
ing in  Relief  Society  gatherings  to 
burlesque  things  for  which  we 
should  have  respect  and  reverence. 
Let  us  remember  we  are  the  moth- 
ers of  Israel  and  representatives  of 
the  greatest  woman's  organization 
in  the  world. 

Relief  Society  programs  and  en- 
tertainment   need    not    be    somber 


and  formal.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, they  may  be  light  and 
highly  entertaining.  However,  they 
should  be  more  than  time-wasters, 
which  contribute  nothing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Relief  Society  wom- 
en. All  activities  should  be  worthv 
of  the  time  of  Latter-day  Saint 
women  and  reflect  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  our  organization.  Of 
course  we  want  to  have  fun,  we 
want  to  laugh  and  have  a  good 
time.  In  this  time  of  stress  and 
sorrow  and  foreboding,  we  welcome 
fun.  But  we  want  to  go  home  from 
every  Relief  Society  function  with 
something  so  good  that  we  will  be 
lifted  up,  and  with  something  so 
fine  it  will  carry  over  into  our 
homes.  Our  sisters,  especially  many 
of  our  older  sisters,  have  a  great 
need  for  social  life  under  the  super- 
vision of  Relief  Society. 

We  have  such  good  Relief  So- 
cieties all  over  the  Church,  and 
much  good  is  being  done  with  the 
sisters  who  attend.  But  let  us  lend 
every  effort  this  coming  year  in 
reaching  out  after  the  inactive  ones, 
the  indifferent,  those  with  heavy 
hearts  and  slipping  testimonies. 
The  Prophet's  mother  said  we 
must  cherish  one  another.  We  are 
indeed  our  sister's  keeper.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  way  first  to  reach 
her  than  through  our  social  acti\'i- 
ties  in  Relief  Societv. 


cKeart  cJones 

Ida  Isaacson 

There  is  a  time  when  speech  is  cleft; 
When  breath  is  silent,  sound  bereft — 
When  only  heart  tones  climb  into  the  mind 
And  tell  all  that  can  be  told,  or  left  behind. 
Such  moments  as  these  bare  themselves  to  love 
And  no  one  hears  but  two — and  God  above. 


Valentine  for  Susan 

Doiothy  Oakley  Rea 

4  4  /^  RANDMA,  do  you  think  served  through  thin  hps,  as  she  bit 

I    -IT  Fm  pretty?"  the  thread  from  the  dress  she  was 

^-^      Susan  Gray  didn't  turn  hemming, 

to  look  at  her  grandmother  as  she  She  tried  to  sound  unconcerned, 

asked  the  question.    She  continued  but  she  had  hurried  with  the  new 

to  stare  into  the  mirror  at  the  wide  velvet  in  case  Fred  should  ask  Su- 

mouth,  the  smooth,  high  forehead,  san  for  the  prom.    A  heart-shaped 

and   the   deep-set,   blue   eyes   that  corsage  of  violets  and  roses  would 

stared  back  at  her.  have  been  so  pretty  at  the  shoulder. 

''Of  course  I  think  you're  pretty."  Cordelia   Gray   had   wanted   the. 

Grandma   Cordelia   Gray   squinted  best  of  everything   for  her  grand- 

to  thread  her  needle.   ''All  grand-  daughter.     It  wasn't  exactly  selfish 

mothers  think  their  granddaughters  to  want  it  that  way,  she  felt.  It  was 

are  pretty.    Susan,  do  you  think  you  more  like  wanting  to  make  up  for 

are  pretty?"  the  ways  in  which  Susan  had  been 

"No,"     Susan    said    flatly,    and  forced  to  take  short  measure, 

plopped  into  the  big  chair  in  front  As    when    Susan's    mother    had 

of   the  old   fireplace.     She  looked  died  after  Steve,  Susan's  father,  had 

into  the  fire,  remembering  that  in  spent  all  he  could  earn  or  borrow 

her  seventeen  years  she  had  lighted  trying  to  fight  the  ravages  of  her 

many  pine   wood   fires   and   loved  leukemia. 

each   one  a   little   more   than   the  Steve  had  procured  a  good  engi- 

last.  neering  job  in  South  America  after 

"It's  not  that  I  mind  not  being  his   wife   had   died.     He    couldn't 

as  pretty  as  Marie  Woods.    She  is  take  the  baby  daughter  with  him, 

put  together  perfect  as  a  Dresden  so  he  had  left  her  with  his  mother, 

doll.      It's   the   Valentine    I    really  who  had  felt  so  inadequate  when 

care  about.  Grandma."  she  had  looked  at  the  tiny  fluff  of 

"The  Valentine?     I  thought  you  a  girl,  delicate  as  a  pink  shell, 

put  Valentine   notions   away  with  Cordelia  hadn't  had  a  daughter, 

your  last  doll  a  few  years  ago."  She  was  widowed  when  Steve,  her 

"I  don't  mean  those  silly  Valen-  only  son,   was   ten  years   old.   She 

tines  we  liked  in  grade  school.     I  had  sold  the  farm,  keeping  only  the 

mean  like  those  heart-shaped  cor-  family  garden  and  the  house  that 

sages   of   roses   and   violets   at   the  her  husband  had  built  on  the  lower 

corner  florists.     I  saw  Fred  Miller  acre. 

go  in  there,  and  while  I  was  sort  of  They  had  planned  for  a  big  fam- 

standing  by  the  door,  I  heard  him  ily.    The  house  had  three  bedrooms 

order  one  for  Marie."  huddled  under  the  sloping  roof  up- 

"I  guess  that  means  he  will  be  stairs,  and  there  was  the  big  bed- 
taking    Marie    to    the    Valentine  room  next  to  the  parlor, 
prom,"     Grandma     Cordelia  •   ob-  Cordelia  had  taught  in   the  vil- 
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lage  schoolhouse  in  those  years 
when  she  had  saved  enough  to 
send  Steve  to  engineering  school. 
She  had  baked  bread,  cakes,  and 
pies  for  ten  famihes  in  Newfield, 
and  with  Dan's  insurance,  she  and 
Steve  had  been  able  to  take  a  prop- 
er place  in  their  community.  They 
had  always  been  offering  the  big 
house  for  fireside  meetings  or 
parties. 

CTEVE'S  boyhood  had  been  hap- 
py here,  and  when  he  went  away 
to  college,  he  had  had  as  much 
money  as  most  young  men,  and  just 
as  many  of  the  belongings  that  col- 
lege youths  considered  important 
in  those  depression  years  of  the 
1930's. 

It  was  quite  different  now  that 
Susan  was  growing  up.  There 
weren't  any  savings,  and  Grandma 
was  past  the  time  of  teaching  in 
the  school,  which  by  now  was  a 
sprawling  structure  on  the  avenue, 
complete  with  modern  teachers, 
perfect  lighting,  and  adjustable 
seats. 

Students  at  the  high  school  drove 
their  own  cars— some  even  had  con- 
vertibles, Susan  said.  There  were 
television  sets  in  most  homes,  as 
well  as  the  deep-freeze,  which  sure- 
ly would  have  been  a  boon  in  the 
days  when  Cordelia  had  done  cook- 
ing for  other  families. 

Cordelia  and  Susan  didn't  own 
a  car,  a  television  set,  or  a  deep- 
freeze. Steve  was  able  to  send 
plenty  to  live  on,  but  not  enough 
for  extras. 

Even  so,  the  Gray  house  had 
been  a  joyous  place.  Susan  col- 
lected friends  hke  a  flower  collects 
bees.  They  had  invaded  the  house 
from     bread-and-jelly    kindergarten 


days,  right  up  to  now,  when  they 
gathered  around  the  old  dining- 
room  table  with  their  lessons  or 
popped  pop  corn  and  listened  to 
name  bands  on  the  radio. 

Susan  had  her  share  of  boy 
friends,  but  she  could  see  only 
Fred  Miller.  Cordelia  wasn't  sure 
just  what  Susan  saw  in  the  boy. 
She  thought  he  talked  in  a  strange 
manner. 

Often  when  he  and  Susan  were 
listening  to  the  radio,  he  would  say, 
''Dig  that  crazy  tune." 

What  was  that  supposed  to 
mean?  Cordelia  wondered. 

His  hair  was  another  thing  that 
was  puzzling.  A  year  ago  he  had 
worn  it  long  behind  with  a  wave 
at  each  temple.  Now,  when  he 
came  over  in  the  evening,  Cordelia 
noticed  it  was  barely  an  inch  long 
and  stood  up  on  his  head  like  a 
brush. 

'That's  a  butch  haircut.  Grand- 
ma. All  the  boys  have  them," 
Susan  explained.  "It's  a  fad  like 
when  I  wore  my  hair  in  a  pony 
tail." 

Cordelia  put  the  last  stitch  in 
the  facing  at  the  neckline  of  the 
new  velvet  dress. 

"You  needn't  have  hurried  with 
the  dress.  Grandma.  I  won't  be 
going  to  the  Valentine  prom.  It's 
tomorrow  night,  you  know,  and  I 
haven't  been  asked."  There  was 
the  slightest  quiver  in  the  young 
voice  that  tried  to  sound  noncha- 
lant. 

"Harry  Daniels  would  take  you 
if  you  would  even  look  his  way," 
Grandma  ventured. 

"It  isn't  honest  to  be  nice  to  a 
boy  just  to  get  a  date  when  you 
don't  especially  enjoy  his  com- 
pany.    You  said  that.  Grandma." 
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Cordelia  smiled.  She  had  tried 
to  teach  this  lovely  granddaughter 
some  of  the  social  graces.  Now  she 
found  herself  forgetting  them  in 
her  anxiety  for  Susan's  happiness. 

npHE  next  day  was  Saturday  and 
Valentine's.  If  Susan  was  griev- 
ing about  the  prom,  she  gave  no 
sign.  She  arose  early,  put  on  a 
plain  blouse  and  flowered  skirt,  and 
gave  the  house  a  real  cleaning.  She 
put  a  fresh  bowl  of  apples  on  the 
dining-room  table  and  pine  nuts 
in  the  brass  bowl  on  the  mantle. 

In  the  early  afternoon  she  light- 
ed a  fire  and  sagged  into  the  big 
chair  with  a  magazine,  while  Cor- 
delia got  ready  and  went  market- 
ing. 

There  was  a  high  blue  sky  on  the 
afternoon  of  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
Melting  snows  clung  to  the  shady 
places,  but  the  sidewalks  were  dry. 
Cordelia  brushed  away  some  leaves 
as  she  passed  the  garden  fence.  The 
violets  were  coming  up,  she  no- 
ticed. 

Seeing  the  violets  push  up  their 
green  leaves  made  her  think  again 
of  the  corsage  Susan  had  men- 
tioned. 

''It  seems  to  me  that  I  love  Su- 
san as  much  as  anyone  loves  her. 
Why  shouldn't  I  send  her  a  Valen- 
tine?" Cordelia  was  thinking. 

She  walked  a  little  faster  with  a 
little  more  color  in  her  cheeks. 

There  was  the  corsage  in  the 
florist's  window— heart-shaped,  with 
violets  and  roses. 

''Will  you  deliver  one  of  those 
to  Susan  at  my  house?"  she  asked 
the  florist. 

"Sure  will,  Mrs.  Gray.  We've 
delivered  lots  of  them  to  the  high 
school  girls  today." 


Cordeha  paid  for  the  flowers  and 
hurried  out  onto  the  street.  She 
shouldn't  have  bought  the  flowers, 
she  thought.  Now  the  florist  will 
be  wondering  why  some  young  man 
didn't  order  flowers  for  Susan. 

The  girl  was  gone  when  Cor- 
delia returned  home.  A  note  in 
her  young  scrawl  was  on  the  kitch- 
en table.  "Grandma,  I've  gone  bike 
riding  with  Fred." 

"The  nerve  of  him,"  Cordelia 
muttered.  "Susan  is  all  right  to 
take  bicycle  riding  in  the  afternoon, 
but  he  takes  another  girl  to  the 
prom." 

Cordelia  was  glad  the  florist  came 
with  the  flowers  before  Susan  came 
home.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
have  Susan  answer  the  door  think- 
ing the  flowers  might  be  from  some- 
one else. 

TT  was  almost  dusk.  Cordelia  laid 
out  the  pretty  new  velvet  across 
the  big  chair.  At  the  shoulder  she 
fastened  the  fragrant  heart  of  flow- 
ers. On  the  small  white  card  she 
wrote,  "Happy  Valentine  to  Su- 
san. 

Susan  didn't  go  into  the  parlor 
when  she  came  home.  She  ran 
straight  upstairs,  but  not  before 
Cordelia  saw  that  her  cheeks  were 
as  red  as  the  sweater  she  wore. 

Notes  of  a  popular  tune  drifted 
down  the  stairway  and  into  the 
kitchen  where  Cordelia  was  trim- 
ming some  Valentine  cookies  for 
supper. 

"Seems  like  that's  the  song  Fred 
thinks  is  real  crazy,"  Cordelia  was 
remembering. 

When  Susan  came  down  in  her 
old  bathrobe  and  shaggy  slippers, 
Cordelia  knew  for  sure  there  was 
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no  date  for  the  prom,  but  Susan 
looked  surprisingly  happy. 

When  she  finally  stepped  into 
the  parlor  she  saw  the  dress  and 
the  corsage.  She  flung  both  arms 
around  her  grandmother.  "What  a 
wonderful  Valentine  surprise!  I'll 
tell  you  whai  let's  do,  Grandma. 
You  get  all  dressed  up  and  so  will 
I,  then  we'll  sit  by  the  fireplace  and 
have  a  \^alentine  party  for  two." 

A  little  later  Cordelia  and  Susan 
were  settled  in  front  of  the  fire.  A 
waltz  was  being  played  on  the  radio, 
and  the  soft  aroma  of  the  corsage 
filled  the  room. 

Suddenly  Cordelia  arose  and 
walked  to  the  mirror.  She  peered 
at  the  gray  hair  and  the  aging  face. 
"Susan,  do  you  think  I'm  pretty?" 
She  turned  smiling. 

"Oh,  yes.  Grandma.  Fve  always 
thought  so.  You  are  beautiful  in 
that  dress.  Fve  never  seen  you 
wear  it  before,  yet  I'm  sure  it's  not 
new  .  .  .  because  of  the  style." 

"It  is  very  old  and  I  am  very 
old,"  Cordelia  sighed.  "When  we 
were  both  much  younger,  I  wore 
this  dress  on  a  Valentine's  night. 
Your  grandfather  said  I  was  pretty. 
We  were  married  before  the  next 
Valentine's  Day." 

For  the  next  few  hours,  grand- 
mother and  granddaughter  traveled 
back  through  the  years.  They 
looked  through  the  album,  and  they 
went  upstairs  to  the  room  where 
the  trunks  were  stored.  They 
looked  at  pictures  of  Cordelia  in 
other  days,  pictures  of  Grandpa 
and  Steve  and  Susan's  mother. 
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They  found  an  old  Valentine 
with  two  angels  holding  a  pink  lace 
heart.  Inside  the  heart  it  said, 
"Accept  my  undying  love  and  de- 
votion.    To  Cordelia  from  Dan." 

Back  in  the  parlor,  Susan  sat  on 
the  arm  of  her  grandmother's  chair. 

"You  lived  in  such  a  nice  time 
when  you  were  young,"  she  said 
simply. 

"Any  time  is  nice  when  you're 
young."  Cordelia  put  her  arm 
around  Susan. 

"But  Grandma,  boys  don't  say 
things  to  girls  now  like  Grandpa 
said  about  his  undying  love  and  de- 
votion." 

As  if  to  emphasize  what  she  had 
said,  Susan  smiled  and  produced 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  from  her 
pocket. 

"This,  in  case  you're  wondering, 
is  my  Valentine  from  Fred.  It 
says: 

Dear  Susan,  I  hope  you  have  a  nice 
time  even  if  we  are  not  going  to  the 
prom  together.  I  think  you  are  real  sharp 
and  would  like  you  to  go  with  me  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  dances  this  year.  The 
reason  why  I  didn't  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
prom  is  that  Marie  asked  me  to  take  her, 
and  because  I  work  in  her  father's  garage 
could  I  very  well  say  no?  Please  ask 
Grandma  to  expect  me  for  Sunday  din- 
ner.   Yours  truly,  Fred. 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  Cordelia 
smiled.  "It  is  different  from  Grand- 
pa's Valentine,  but  I  guess  it  means 
practically  the  same  thing.  You 
see,  I  just  remembered.  Grandpa 
told  me  that  night  that  he  would 
like  to  come  over  to  our  house  for 
Sunday  dinner." 


Sixty    Ljears  Kyigo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  February  i,  and  February  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

UTAH  SILK  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR:  The  ladies  of  Davis  County  con- 
tributed a  set  of  furniture  (seven  pieces)  to  the  ladies  reception  room  in  the  Utah 
Building,  upholstered  in  home-raised  silk,  it  was  a  sage  green  brocaded  with  a  spray 
of  wild  sage,  the  color  harmonizing  with  the  other  furnishings  in  the  room  ....  The 
raising  of  the  worm  is  a  labor  which  is  extremely  interesting,  and  to  the  womanly  heart 
brings  out  a  loving  care  and  interest  which  makes  it  more  than  mere  labor. 

— Margaret  A.  Caine 

SOUVENIRS  OF  LILAC  TIME:  I  have  the  courage  to  declare  myself  a  devoted 
admirer,  not  only  of  the  beautiful  and  fantastic,  but  the  weird  in  nature.  It  is  part 
of  my  composition  ....  Lilacs  are  one  of  my  especial  weaknesses,  for  they  are  as- 
sociated with  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  child-life  and  school-girl  history.  I  never 
see  a  lilac  but  it  calls  up  tender  memories  connected  with  the  past  ....  And,  if  I 
may  tell  it,  the  lilac  bush  oft  holds  many  a  precious  secret. 

— ^Aunt  Em 

A  FRAGMENT 

Thou  call'st  from  out  the  deep  recesses  of  my  soul 

sweet  sympathy  .... 
And  all  the  while  I  feel  a  magic  touch 
That  brings  such  harmony  of  sight  and  sound 
And  charity  and  love  my  bosom  swell, 
With  such  intensity  no  tongue  can  tell 
And  thy  bright  presence  vivifies  the  spell; 
And  I  am  treading  on  enchanted  ground  .... 

— E.  B.  W. 

MUSIC  IN  UTAH:  In  the  growth  of  civihzation  and  the  unfoldment  of  social 
development,  music  and  her  twin  sister  poetry  take  precedence  of  all  the  arts,  and 
present  an  unmistakable  index  to  national  character.  The  pioneer  settlers  who  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  make  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  were  cer- 
tain in  the  early  stage  of  their  peculiar  civilization  to  manifest  the  genius  of  music, 
and  the  hosts  of  Israel  beguiled  many  an  hour  of  their  weary  march  across  the  conti- 
nent by  singing  the  songs  of  Zion.  The  first  musical  organization  formed  in  Utah 
was  a  brass  band  .  .  .  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  William  Pitt  ....  In  1857 
Dominico  Ballo,  an  Italian,  highly  endowed  with  the  musical  genius  of  his  race,  came 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  electrified  the  people  with  his  performances  on  the  clarinet 
.  ...  In  1853  David  O.  Calder,  the  pioneer  teacher  of  vocal  music,  came  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  settled  over  Jordan  where  he  taught  the  first  singing  school  in  the  Terri- 
tory ....  In  1862  Professor  Charles  J.  Thomas,  who  had  for  years  been  associated 
with  some  of  the  principal  theatre  orchestras  in  London,  came  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
at  once  took  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  the  new  Salt  Lake  Theater  ....  — Selected 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  AND  THE  DRAMA:  Brigham  Young,  the  leader  of  mod- 
ern Israel  in  its  exodus  to  these  mountains,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  typed  with  his  New  England  sagacity,  evinced  consummate  wisdom  in  sup- 
plying his  people  with  the  means  of  social  and  physical  revivification.  The  weariness 
of  travel,  and  the  labor  of  making  new  homes,  were  enlivened  by  joyous  music,  fa- 
miliar songs,  with  the  merry  dance  and  social  ball  ....  The  projects  of  organizing  a 
company  with  the  combination  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  elements,  received  the 
hearty  sanction  of  Brigham  Young.  — Selected 
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^^'pHE  Women  of  the  Year  1953/' 
as  nominated  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Wilham  F.  Dean  of  the  United 
States  Army,  are  the  heroic  army 
nurses  who  served  in  the  Korean 
War.  Among  those  who  received 
particular  mention  were:  Captain 
Iris  Craig,  Lieutenant  Dorothy  De- 
vers,  Lieutenant  Lorna  Wilson,  and 
nurse  Nancy  Jones. 

QUEEN  Elizabeth  II,  during  her 
^  tour  of  the  Commonwealth  na- 
tions in  December  1953,  was  royal- 
ly entertained  by  fifty-three-year-old 
Queen  Salote  Tupou  of  Tonga, 
who,  last  June,  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Lon- 
don. As  the  visiting  Queen  stepped 
ashore  at  Nukualofa,  it  began  to 
rain  once  more,  as  it  had  rained  at 
their  previous  meeting.  Both  queens 
smiled  broadly  as  Salote  opened  a 
large  green  umbrella  and  raised  it 
above  both  their  heads.  Salote's 
48,000  subjects  had  been  busy  for 
many  weeks  painting  the  royal  pal- 
ace, rehearsing  the  entertainment 
program,  making  arches  and  ban- 
ners, picking  pineapples,  preparing 
pigs  to  be  roasted,  and  drilling  the 
Royal  Tongan  MiHtary  Band. 

AT    the    thirty-second    National 

4-H  Congress,  held  in  Chicago 

in  November,  Margaret  Ann  Ash- 


ton  of  Provo,  nineteen  years  old, 
was  one  of  eight  to  win  $300  schol- 
arships from  Sears  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. Her  national  prize  was  for 
home  improvement  —  making  a 
basement  storeroom  into  an  attrac- 
tive playroom.  Among  many  im- 
provements, she  upholstered  furni- 
ture, made  plywood  walls,  refinished 
a  piano,  made  bookcases,  tables,  a 
radio  case,  and  a  lamp  shade.  Wan- 
da Lee  Peacock  of  Price  received  a 
United  States  Savings  Bond  from 
the  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  as  a  health-improvement 
award. 

lyfRS.  Helen  Werner  Slocum  be- 
gan a  business  with  $2.50, 
which  now  grosses  $250,000  a  year. 
With  her  only  resources  a  second- 
hand trailer,  she  began  hauling 
boats  in  it  from  one  state  to  an- 
other, near  and  far.  Now  she  has 
many  employees  and  handles  a  fair 
share  of  the  nearly  5,000,000  small 
boats  in  this  country,  when  they 
require  dry-land  transportation. 

"I\7^E  extend  birthday  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Clara  Fisher 
Samuels,  ninety,  formerly  of  Ver- 
nal, Uintah  County,  Utah,  now  a 
resident  of  San  Leandro,  California; 
and  Mrs.  Isabella  R.  Crafts  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  ninety-three  years 
old. 
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oforgetting  Self 


High  on  the  rocky  battlements  of 
a  ridge  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  four  faces  have  been  carved 
in  lasting  stone  as  a  memorial 
to  four  great  Americans  whose 
strength,  discipline,  and  foresight 
directed  the  building  and  the  ex- 
tension of  American  constitutional 
government.  They  laid  the  struc- 
tural steel  of  freedom  and  built  the 
shining  towers  of  liberty.  Of  them 
it  may  be  said  that  ''more  than  self 
their  country  loved  .  .  .  and  mercy 
more  than  life." 

The  faces  carved  in  stone  on  that 
high  wall  are  the  faces  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  lines  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  faces  reveal  in- 
tegrity and  vision,  courage  and  con- 
templation —  qualities  which  have 
made  the  thoughts  and  the  actions 
of  these  men  live  each  day  in 
America,  and  in  the  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  many  statesmen  through- 
out the  world. 

Let  it  be  said  of  Washington,  as 
we  think  of  him  in  this  month  of 
February,  that  he  evidenced  in  his 
own  life  that  high  integrity  of  pur- 
pose which  places  the  self  as  the 
servant  of  others,  as  a  builder  for  a 
more  lasting  monument  than  per- 
sonal pleasure  or  satisfaction.  He 
dearly  loved  his  home  —  the  broad 
acres  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  great 
river,  and  the  columns  of  his  house, 
the  association  of  his  family.  But 
he  endured  the  long  struggle,  the 
bitter   cold    of   embattled   winters, 
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the  despair  of  many  failures  —  en- 
during that  which  he  believed  was 
temporary  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing that  which  would  be  of  lasting 
worth.  'Tet  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  re- 
pair," Washington  said.  'The  event 
is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

And  what  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  written  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  who  wielded  the 
tools  of  a  master  in  building  the 
structures  which  preceded  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution?  Jefferson 
was  acting  as  minister  to  France 
during  the  drafting  and  the  signing 
of  that  document.  However,  the 
lasting  wisdom  and  breadth  of  his 
views,  and  the  uncompromising 
honesty  of  his  personality  made  a 
deep  imprint  upon  the  design  of 
government.  Although  he  wished 
to  grant  the  fullest  liberty  which 
they  might  be  capable  of  exercising 
to  all  people,  still  he  was  deter- 
mined to  safeguard  the  written  law 
and  to  uphold  the  legally  estab- 
lished codes.  "In  questions  of  pow- 
er," Jefferson  wrote,  "let  no  more 
be  said  of  confidence  in  man,  but 
bind  him  down  from  mischief  .  .  . 
by  the  Constitution." 

Well  known  and  well  loved,  the 
introspective  face  of  Lincoln  is 
sober  and  brooding,  yet  kindly  and 
even  magnificent  in  its  expression 
of  love  and  tenderness.  Through  an 
era  of  crisis  and  tragedy,  Lincoln 
moved  as  one  dedicated  to  a  great 
cause.     Forgetting   the  disappoint- 
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ments  and  despair  of  his  own  life,  the  extension  of  American  influ- 
he  visioned  the  ideal  of  freedom  ence.  It  was  he  who  saw  a  greater 
extended  throughout  the  land.  For-  use  for  the  waterways,  reclamation 
getting  self,  by  the  very  splendor  of  of  arid  lands,  the  building  of  rail- 
his  leadership,  he  shaped  the  forces  roads,  and  the  wider  use  of  the  sea 
which  'a  thoroughfare  for  freedom  lanes  for  the  commerce  of  the 
beat  across  the  wilderness  .  .  .  ,"  world.  Although  he  championed 
It  has  been  said  by  modern  leaders  of  industrial  growth  in  the  nation  and 
great  integrity  that  the  face  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
life  of  Lincoln  have  been  guides  to  territories,  still  Theodore  Roosevelt 
them  in  times  of  fateful  decisions,  never  lost  sight  of  the  roof  of  lib- 
and  that  the  tenacity  of  his  faith  erty— the  Constitution,  and  he  was 
has  imparted  to  them  a  beacon  in  ever  alert  to  detect  and  deter  any  en- 
times  of  spiritual  darkness.  The  croachment  upon  the  firm  pillars  of 
great  man  sees  beyond  the  restric-  government.  He  was  one  who 
tions  of  his  own  needs  and  desires,  helped  to  make  possible  a  country 
He  sees  the  fundamental  concepts  ''beautiful  ...  for  amber  waves  of 
which  are  ageless  and  forever  im-  grain  ...  for  purple  mountain  ma- 
perative.  "Let  every  man  remem-  jesties  above  the  fruited  plain." 
ber,"  said  Lincoln,  ''that  to  violate  ^^e  faces  of  these  four  Ameri- 
the  law  IS  to  trample  on  the  blood  ^^^  statesmen  carved  upon  the 
of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  char-  monument  in  the  hills  of  South 
ter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  j^^^^^^^  3,^  p^^t  of  our  heritage,  as 

5^  y*                   r    ^      r  are  their  thoughts  and  deeds  which 

Most   recent   or   the   four   great       . j    •,  .1    •    .i  ^  «.4.^-kivi ^^*- 

^,      ,         r  A        •  aided  so  greatly  in  the  establishment 

statesmen  upon  the  stage  of  Amen-  ,         ?    l-          r             jr         r 

can  life,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-  ^^^   protection   of  our   edifice  of 

1919)  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  constitutional  government, 

vigorous  growth  of  the  country  and  —V.  P.  C. 

« ♦  ■ 

UJirtnaai/   greetings  to  oformer  LPresiaent 

KyLmii   Ujrown  JL^man 

Relief  Society  women  throughout  the  Church  are  happy  to  extend 
birthday  congratulations  to  our  beloved  former  president  Amy  Brown 
Lyman,  who  has  devotedly  served  the  organization  in  many  capacities,  and 
who  became  general  president  in  1940,  serving  as  president  until  April 
1945.  In  October  1953,  as  she  stood  with  our  present  leaders,  at  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the  new  Relief  Society  Building,  many 
sisters  remembered  with  gratitude  the  inspirational  service  which  Sister 
Lyman  has  so  willingly  and  so  graciously  given.  Her  activities  have  ex- 
emplified the  numerous  fields  to  which  a  charitable  and  highly  gifted 
woman  may  extend  her  interest  and  her  effort.  At  this  time  we  wish  her 
contentment  and  joy  and  many  more  years  with  her  family  and  friends 
and  the  thousands  of  Relief  Society  women  who  love  her  and  who  have 
served  under  her  leadership. 


Minor  White 

WINTER  PATTERNS  NEAR  ANTHONY  LAKES,  OREGON 


'Jr 


QJor  Such  J/is  cJhis 

Pansy e  H.  ToweYl 

One  life  is  not  enough,  for  I  could  spend 

Ten  thousand  years  beside  a  mountain  brook 

To  hear  its  quiet  murmuring  and  look 

Upon  its  pearl-fringed  ripples.  I  could  bend 

In  daily  reverence  where  aspens  send 

Their  whispered  prayers  to  heaven,  where  the  book 

Of  nature  lies  wide  open,  though  it  took 

A  thousand  lifetimes,  read  it  to  the  end; 

For  who  can  see  the  winter  sunlight  cast 

Its  purple  shadows  on  the  mountain  snow 

Nor  want  this  scene  again?     Or  feel  the  kiss 

Of  tender  rain  nor  wish  to  hold  it  fast? 

Life  is  too  urgent  in  the  time  we  know 

Eternity  must  be  for  such  as  this! 
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The  Right  Touch 


Cecil  Pugmiie 


4  4  TUST  the  right  touch  on  the 
I  bodice,  Mother,  and  it  will 
^    be  perfect!"  cried  Sue. 

The  light  touch!  rebelliously 
thought  Sarah.  The  very  words  her 
sister-in-law  Alice  had  so  glibly  used 
yesterday,  when  she  had  knocked 
Sarah's  plans  for  the  trip  right  into 
oblivion. 

Standing  with  arms  akimbo  on 
two  plump  hips,  Sarah's  usually 
snapping  brown  eyes,  now  red- 
rimmed  from  long  hours  of  sewing 
tiny  stitches,  carried  a  stubborn, 
hurt  expression  as  they  surveyed 
her  pretty  daughter.  Golden-haired 
Sue,  a  vision  of  loveliness,  whirled 
before  her  mother  in  the  creamy 
wedding  gown,  as  unmindful  of  her 
mother's  rebellious  thought  as  she 
was  of  the  cluttered  dining  room 
strewn  with  scraps  of  sewing  on  the 
table  and  every  available  chair. 

''Right  touch,  right  touch!"  sing- 
songed through  Sarah's  mind. 

''We're  bringing  Dad  to  your 
house  directly  from  the  hospital," 
Alice  had  unceremoniously  an- 
nounced yesterday  over  the  tele- 
phone. The  words  had  stunned 
Sarah  into  silence.  There  had  been 
a  long  pause,  and  then,  "You're  the 
only  one  with  a  spare  bedroom,  and 
besides,  you  have  the  right  touch." 

Just  like  that— the  right  touch 
and  a  spare  bedroom,  and  Sarah's 
long-planned  trip  dissolved  like 
cubes  of  warmed  ice. 

Any  other  time  Sarah  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  Father  Wood 


and  his  broken  leg.  But  now  of  all 
times!  It  meant  giving  up  the  trip 
to  Canada  to  see  Margo.  Little  sis- 
ter Margo!  Ten  years  ago  Sarah  had 
kissed  the  young  bride  goodbye, 
and  now  Margo's  husband  had  been 
coming  through  town  to  take  Sarah 
to  Canada.  This  had  seemed  a 
chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Now  everything  had  been 
changed  with  a  few  words  over  the 
telephone. 

Last  evening  when  Jim  had  ar- 
rived home  and  found  his  father 
ensconced  in  the  spare  bedroom, 
the  room  resembling  a  small  hos- 
pital, he  hadn't  said  a  word  about 
Sarah's  trip.  He  had  seemed  sort 
of  lost  and  puzzled. 

"Right  touch!  Spare  bedroom!" 
Why  Alice  could  have  given  up  her 
own  bedroom  for  her  father.  Sa- 
rah's mind  was  a  beehive  of  sting- 
ing thoughts. 

Just  because  I'm  a  Relief  Society 
president,  they  think  I'm  a  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Just  a  strong  old  robot, 
with  no  plans  or  feelings  of  my  own. 
Well,  I've  got  feelings  enough  that 
I  don't  want  to  hear  light  touch 
again.  Her  thoughts  clashed  on 
and  on,  as  she  critically  eyed  each 
fold  and  tuck  of  the  shimmering 
satin  gown.  There  was  something 
definitely  lacking  in  the  dress,  but, 
so  far,  that  sought-for  touch  had 
been  elusive. 

A  breath  of  summer  breeze  blew 
the  white  ruffled  kitchen  curtains 
inward,  wafting  its  coolness  through 
the  warm  bungalow,  carrying  along 
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the  aroma  of  boiling  beans,  remind-  bye.     She  had  felt  hurt  and  disap- 

ing  Sarah   that  Jim  and   the  boys  pointed  when  mother  had  taken  the 

would  soon  be  home  for  supper.  dainty   scarf,   wrapped   it   in   tissue 

''We'll  have  to  clear  up  this  mess,  paper,    and    placed    it    in    the    old 

Sue.  It's  suppertime."  trunk,  with  the  words,  ''Until  you 

Reluctant  to  take  off  the  shin-  grow  up  to  be  a  lady." 

ing    gown      Sue    surveyed    herself  j             j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^. 

thoughtfully  m  the  miprovised  mir-  g^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^j^   j  ^^^^^  ^-^1 

ror  propped  upon  two  dinmg-room  g^^  to  wear  the  scarf.    After  mama 

chairs.      She    turned    and    twisted,  ^-^^^  j  .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

this  way  and  that.    A  definite  fling 

of  her  head  indicated  that  she  had  =;^  *   «   ♦ 

made  a  valuable  discovery.  MEXT  morning,  Sarah  had  Sister 

"Mother,  I  know!     I  know  just  Dixon  come  in  and  sit  with  Fa- 

what  it  needs!  I  saw  it  m  Mailon's  ther  Wood.  Ten  o'clock  found  her 

window  today.     I  guess  you  would  in  front  of  Mailon's  admiring  the 

call  it  a  stole— a  short  stole.  It  was  dainty  stole  draped  across  the  shoul- 

draped  over  the  bodice  of  a  wed-  ders   of  the  wedding  gown.     The 

ding  gown.    It  was  as  dainty  as  cob-  single  model  posed  against  an  elab- 

webs  and  was   caught   together  in  orate  background  of  tinselled  silver 

front  by  a  cluster  of  tiny  pearls."  trees  aburst  with  pink  apple  blos- 

Momentarily  caught  by  Sue's  en-  soms.     Sue  was  right!  It  was  won- 

thusiasm,  Sarah  brushed  aside  some  derful!  Her  mind's  eye  saw  it  draped 

patterns  and  sank  into  the  nearest  above  the  bodice  of  Sue's  gown.  It 

chair.  As  she  listened  to  Sue's  de-  was  the  perfect  answer  to  complete 

scription,  from  long  ago  came  the  the  wedding  gown.     After  finding 

memory  of  another  scarf  and  the  the    right   department,   a    saleslady 

hurting    remembrance   of    a    disap-  brought  the  scarf  from  the  window 

pointed  little  girl.  and     carefully     spread     it     before 

Sarah  on  the  glass  counter.  Close 

CHE  had  been  only  six!     Such  a  up,  it  was  more  beautiful  than  in 

^  tomboyish,  sunburned  and  freck-  the  window.  Shadowy  roses  on  the 

led  -  spattered  -  across-the-nose  little  trellis  of  clinging  leaves  were  woven 

^  girl,  whom  Uncle  Felix  had  sought  i^^to  a  mesh  of  dainty  filigree.     It 

out  as  she  sat  dangling  her  dirty  was  scalloped  with  tiny  rosebuds, 

foot  in  the  old  headgate,  trying  to  Sarah  felt  a  great  relief.    Making 

wash  away  the  prickly-pear  thistle  the  wedding  gown  had  been  more 

sticking  in  the  sole  of  her  left  foot,  of  a  strain  than  she  had  realized. 

He    had    brought    her    a    present!  and  this  would  complete  the  dress. 

Dear,     fascinating,     globe-trotting,  Mindful  that  her  roughened  fing- 

story-telling  Uncle  Felix.  And  such  ers  must  not  pull  a  single  thread 

a  present!     A  gossamer,  lacy  scarf,  in  the  delicate  fabric,  Sarah  stood 

a  fascinator,  even  prettier  than  the  spellbound  in  a  dream  all  her  own, 

one   she  had   watched   Miss   Lang  visualizing  golden-haired  Sue  in  the 

drape    over    her    shoulders    before  complete  ensemble.  Suddenly,  she 

telling  all  the  school  children  good-  was  jarred  from  her  muse  by  the 
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words,  ''Siicli  a  Ixirgain,  too!  Only 
$69.50."^ 

Sarah's  mind  clicked  back  to  the 
clarity  of  a  calculating  machine. 

"Whew/'  she  gulped.  "Why, 
that's  more  than  my  daughter's 
whole  outfit  cost!" 

She  thanked  the  saleslady  as 
gracefully  as  possible,  trying  not  to 
show  her  amazement  at  the  price 
of  the  scarf. 

Feeling  as  disappointed  as  a  child 
who  has  had  a  beautiful  toy 
snatched  away,  Sarah  stood  upon 
the  sun-beaten  pavement  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  Opening  her  purse, 
she  fingered  some  bills  for  Jim's  in- 
surance premium,  then  pursing  her 
lips  she  shoved  the  bills  down  deep 
into  the  corner  of  her  bag. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  she  chuck- 
led. Of  course,  she  could  have 
made  the  scarf  herself.  Her  feet 
acquired  new  spring  as  she  squared 
her  shoulders  and  made  for  the 
nearest  department  store.  She  re- 
membered the  manv  times  she  had 
seen  bolts  of  beautiful  lace  dis- 
played in  the  yardage  departments. 

''Laces?  Yes,  Ma'am,  we  have 
that  \'ery  piece.  I  saw  the  scarf 
myself  in  Mailon's.  It  is  identical," 
assured  the  clear-skinned  girl  behind 
the  counter.  Reaching  beneath  the 
counter,  she  felt  for  the  bolt  of  lace, 
and  then  called,  ''Mrs.  Ames,  where 
is  the  roll  of  lace  No.  259?" 

"Sorry,  Miss  Hale.  I  sold  the  last 
bit  ten  minutes  ago." 

The  morning  wore  on,  noon 
came,  and  late  afternoon  found 
Sarah  still  hunting  the  lace.  Her 
quest  had  acquired  the  pattern  of 
a  tiresome  game. 

"Sorry,  just  out." 


CARAH  went  the  rounds  of  the 
stores  before  giving  up.  Fmally, 
with  tired  and  aching  feet,  and  feel- 
ing defeated  and  discouraged,  she 
returned  home. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  Sister 
Dixon  m  the  kitchen.  Sarah  had 
not  expected  to  find  her  dinner  all 
cooked,  waiting  to  be  served.  Grate- 
ful for  this  unexpected  respite,  Sar- 
ah went  to  Father  Wood.  In  spite 
of  Sister  Dixon's  efforts  to  catch 
each  little  breeze  by  opening  both 
windows,  the  room  was  warm  and 
uncomfortable.  Father  Wood 
looked  tired  and  wear\,  but  Sarah 
had  never  heard  him  complain  of 
anything  or  anybody.  He  managed 
a  cheerful  greeting.  For  the  first 
time  Sarah  began  to  realize  that 
maybe  it  was  painful  for  him  to  be 
confined  and  dependent  upon  her. 
She  felt  so  tired  and  defeated,  her- 
self, after  tramping  hot  pavements 
all  day  that  her  feelings  aligned 
themselves  with  the  man  lying  help- 
less and  dependent  in  the  hot  bed- 
room. 

Life  has  a  strange  way  of  taking" 
hold  of  us  and  managing  us,  she 
thought.  Certainly,  Father  Wood 
would  not  be  lying  here  dependent 
upon  her  if  he  could  manage  other- 
wise. He  certainly  did  not  ask  for 
a  broken  leg.  She  remembered  the 
time  he  had  stood  up  for  her 
against  Jim  in  trivial  things,  making 
her  feel  she  was  something  rather 
special  and  not  just  an  accepted 
daughter-in-law.  She  remembered 
the  times  he  had  turned  to  her  in- 
stead of  Alice,  his  own  daughter. 
It  had  long  been  sort  of  a  familv 
joke  that  Alice  was  the  family  but- 
terfly, gay,  pretty,  and  carefree,  but 
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irresponsible  and  not  one  to  turn 
to  in  time  of  trouble.  Jim's  broth- 
ers and  father  usually  turned  to- 
ward Sarah  in  moments  of  need, 
since  Jim's  mother  had  died  three 
years  ago. 

Sarah  fluffed  his  pillow  and  threw 
wide  the  door  so  that  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen. 
She  brought  a  bookstand  and  placed 
a  favorite  magazine  within  easy 
reach  and  then  went  to  prepare  a 
tray  for  him. 

Sarah  felt  a  deep  satisfaction  in 
seeing  Father  Wood  eat  with  relish. 
Sister  Dixon  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  go  home,  and  it  was  rather  nice 
having  her  bustle  about  the  kitchen. 
For  the  first  time,  during  the  hur- 
ried day,  Sarah  felt  a  sense  of  re- 
laxation. She  pulled  a  chair  up  by 
the  bedside  and  began  to  laugh 
with  Father  Wood  about  chasing 
an  elusive  bit  of  lace  all  over  town. 

''Sarah,  I  didn't  know  about  the 
trip,  or  I  would  have  stayed  on  at 
the  hospital,"  apologized  Father 
Wood. 

Supper  over,  Jim  went  to  sit  with 
his  father.  Sue  had  not  returned 
from  school,  and  the  problem  of 
the  unfinished  wedding  dress  began 
to  rankle  in  Sarah's  mind.  She 
knew  Sue  would  be  disappointed 
about  the  scarf.  Strange!  Disap- 
pointment in  two  lives  over  a  small 
thing  like  a  whiff  of  lace,  such  a 
tiny  thing,  yet  so  important  at  the 
moment,  mused  Sarah. 

She  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  at- 
tic. While  she  was  remembering 
she  would  take  a  look  at  the  scarf 
which  had  waited  so  long  for  her 
to  become  a  lady.  I  guess  I  sort  of 
disappointed  it,  thought  Sarah. 


npHE  old  trunk  stood  as  sturdy  in 
its  four-square-cornered  way  as  it 
had  when  her  mother  used  it  as  a 
chest  for  her  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions. Sarah  blew  the  dust  from 
its  top  as  she  pulled  down  the  fast- 
eners. She  raised  the  heavy  lid,  lift- 
ed the  top  till  from  its  place,  and 
put  it  on  the  floor.  Searching  in 
the  bottom  recess,  she  found  the 
small  package  wrapped  in  yellowed 
tissue  paper.  As  she  untied  its  en- 
circling string,  a  silken  web  slipped 
from  the  wrapper  and  cascaded  over 
her  brown  arm.  Sarah  gasped.  She 
had  forgotten  how  lovely  it  was. 
Creamy  white  lace!  Real  lace!  No 
imitation,  this.  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  lace  she  had  ever 
seen.  A  tiny  label  stitched  in  one 
corner  said,  ''Made  in  Venice." 
Dainty  orange  blossoms  were  intri- 
cately woven  on  a  gossamer  network 
as  sheer  as  butterfly  wings.  It 
seemed  fashioned  for  a  queen. 

Sarah  draped  the  web  of  trans- 
parent beauty  over  her  brown  arm, 
but  quickly  removed  it.  It  seemed 
out  of  place,  just  as  much  today  as 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place 
years  ago  on  the  freckled-faced  lit- 
tle girl.  Mindful  lest  one  cobwebby 
thread  be  pulled  by  her  needle- 
pricked  fingers,  Sarah  held  the  scarf 
away  and  in  front  of  her,  be- 
witched by  its  sheer  loveliness. 

A  squeak  of  the  rusty  hinge  on 
the  attic  door  jarred  her  back  to 
reality. 

"Mother!  Oh,  Mother!  Where 
did  you  get  it?  Why,  it's  far  lovelier 
than  the  one  at  Mailon's.  It  will 
just  make  the  dress  perfect.  It's  just 
the  right  touch." 

"Right  touch!"  Sarah  smiled  as 
she   turned   to   the  blue-eyed   girl, 
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sparkling  with  admiration  and  hap-  'Tve   wanted   to   do   this   for  a 

piness.  long  time,  Sarah.    Just  haven't  got- 

Carefully  gathering  together  the  ten  around  to  it  at  the  right  mo- 
silken  ends  of  the  scarf,  she  placed  ment,"  said  Father  Wood.  '1  want 
the  bit  of  beauty  into  the  young  it  worn  by  a  great  little  lady." 
girl's  outstretched  hand.  Even  in   the  dark,   Sarah  knew 

'Take  it,  child.  It's  a  bridal  gift,  that  the  hard,  irregular  object  was 
reserved  by  your  grandmother,  from  Mother  Wood's  emerald  engage- 
Uncle  Felix."  ment  ring. 

Jim  emerged  from  a  chair  in  the 

Sarah  tiptoed  into  Father  Wood's  shadows  of  the  room  and  Sarah  felt 
room  to  see  that  he  was  comfort-  his  arms  go  around  her. 
able  for  the  night.  He  appeared  to  'Taking  this  from  any  other  man 
be  sleeping.  Quietly,  she  pulled  the  in  the  world  and  I'd  have  grounds 
shade  and  tiptoed  back  again  past  for  divorce,"  laughed  Jim.  'Imag- 
the  bed.  A  strong  hand  reached  ine,  a  woman  wearing  an  engage- 
out  and  she  felt  something  pressed  ment  ring  on  each  hand.  Sure  must 
into  her  hand.  have  the  right  touch." 


■  ♦  ■ 


Valentine  for  iriosemarii 

Ethel  Jacohson 

Rosemary,  Rosemary,  Rosemary,  named  for 

Who's  so  delectable?  The  fairest  of  roses. 

If  you've  one  faihng  How  well  you  know  that 

It's  quite  undetectable.  It's  man  who  proposes! 

Listing  your  charms  With  suitable  suitors 

Is  a  job  insurmountable.  Pursuing  you  frantically, 

You  have  so  many  Make  me  the  one  that 

They're  simply  uncountable!  You  smile  on  romantically! 


cyorever  the   'Jjream 

Mary  Gustafson 

Have  you  ever  sat  by  a  fireplace 
And  dreamed  as  the  dancing  flame 
Held  visions  of  faces  forgotten 
Till  you  almost  called  a  name? 

If  you  have  you  can  answer  clearly 

That  you  have  seen,  as  I, 

And  have  known  that  the  flame  that  quickens 

Will  swiftly  ash  and  die. 

But  the  dream  drifts  on  forever. 
Eddying  on  through  space 
Until  it  can  find  a  welcome 
In  the  smile  of  an  upturned  face. 


MRS.  LILLIE  WALKER,  WELLSVILLE,  UTAH,  DISPLAYS  SOME  OF  HER 

QUILTS  AND  HOOKED  RUGS 


aioovies  uieip  to  Jxeeo  crier    c/< 


eep 


^oung 


Lillie  Walker,  Wellsville,  Utah,  Has  Made  Two  Hundred  Sixty  Quilts  and 

Many  Beautiful  Hooked  Rugs 

Lillie  Walker,  seventy-five  years  old,  has  been  a  widow  for  twenty-two  years,  but 
she  has  made  her  own  living  by  doing  home  nursing  and  making  and  selling  her  beau- 
tiful hooked  rugs  and  other  items  of  handwork.  Without  assistance,  she  has  made  and 
quilted  two  hundred  sixty  quilts,  and  has  designed  and  completed  many  hooked  rugs 
which  have  given  her  a  reputation  for  her  original  patterns  and  beautiful  blending  of 
colors,  as  well  as  expert  workmanship. 

Mrs.  Walker  loves  to  work  in  the  temples  and  has  performed  ordinance  work  in 
the  Logan,  Salt  Lake,  Manti,  St.  George,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Cardston  temples.  She 
has  been  a  Relief  Society  visiting  teacher  for  thirty-five  years.  She  seldom  misses  at- 
tendance at  Relief  Society  and  Sunday  School  and  often  walks  a  mile  to  attend  these 
meetings.  Of  her  twelve  children,  nine  are  still  living,  and  she  has  forty  grandchildren 
and  thirty-seven  great-grandchildren.     Her  life  is  busy,  useful,  and  happy. 


ofrost 

Lucy  WooIJey  Brown 

Only  the  shadows  made  by  trees 
Are  patches  of  frost  this  dawn. 
The  sun  kissed  other  white  dust  away; 
And  left  diamonds  on  the  lawn. 
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c/o    vi/ashington 

Lucille  Waters  Mattson 

"It  WASHINGTON  walked  among  his  men  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  "hard  winter," 
■  ■  from  which  time  was  reckoned  for  seventy-five  years  in  the  backwoods,  and 
instilled  in  them  courage  and  endurance  to  drill  and  starve  and  die  for  freedom.  It 
was  miraculous  that  they  did  not  capitulate — those  men  whose  ancestors  had  come  up 
from  the  dark  ages  knowing  little  but  oppression,  lack  of  opportunity,  and  autocratic  rule. 
But  the  spark  of  freedom  was  firmly  imbedded,  and  the  blood  of  Ephraim  was  among 
them;  they  were  fighting  upon  a  promised  land  for  a  righteous  cause.  Though  none 
could  fully  understand  the  purposes  as  yet,  the  passion  for  freedom  which  burned 
in  Washington's  breast,  was  fanned  to  flame  by  his  strength,  his  courage,  the  de- 
termination of  this  inspired  leader. 

We,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  accord  to  him  all  the  greatness,  all  the  personal  at- 
tributes of  character,  all  the  genius  of  leadership  given  by  the  world,  and,  in  addition, 
we  acclaim  him  as  inspired  of  God,  fulfilling  his  holy  purposes,  chosen  to  free  a 
favored  land  for  a  Prophet  to  bring  upon  the  earth  again  the  true  and  everlasting 
gospel. 


{Bread 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

How  much  the  modern  child  has  lost, 
Not  coming  home  to  the  good,  warm  crust 

Of  homemade  bread  with  butter,  sweet. 
Spread  thickly  for  a  special  treat  .... 

Windows  were  steamed,  the  house  oven-warm. 
When,  pink-cheeked,  we  entered  from  the  storm. 

And  found  the  fragrance,  unequaled  still. 
Of  brown-baked  loaves.  Words  cannot  tell 

How  the  world  became  suddenly  sunny 
With  a  slice  of  bread  golden  with  honey. 


oCate   (Buzzard 

MaryhaJe  Woolsey 

Wind-driven  in  ghostly  hordes,  down  city  streets 
And  up  small  country  lanes,  the  snowflakes  play 
At  hectic  games — well  knowing  how  brief  their  time; 
Knowing  how  close  behind,  spring  comes  this  way. 
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QJrom   L^edar  L^hest  to   LDressing   cJable 

Chia  Laster 

TN  small  houses  and  apartments,  space  economy  is  the  vital  keynote  today.  Many 
•*•  families  have  growing  pains,  and  the  problem  of  where  to  put  winter  clothes  in 
summer  and  summer  clothes  in  winter,  and  still  have  a  well-balanced  bedroom,  has 
been  something  we  have  all  faced  at  some  time  or  other. 

Suppose  you  have  an  older  cedar  chest  that  you  cannot  do  without,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  have  space  for  that  much-desired  dressing  table.  If  this  happens 
to  be  the  problem  in  your  home,  here  is  a  simple  solution.  Make  the  chest  into  an 
attractive  dressing  table!  It  can  be  done  at  very  Httle  expense  and  without  any  ex- 
perience at  all. 


MAKING  A  DRESSING  TABLE  FROM  A  CEDAR  CHEST 


Materials  Needed 

The  material  you  choose  for  your  dressing  table  skirt  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  material  of  your  drapes  and  spread  and  the  other  furniture  and  colors  in  the  room. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  fabric  is  rayon  taffeta.  This  makes  a  lovely  dressing  table 
skirt.  You  will  need  about  2  Yi  yards,  54  inches  wide.  Also,  you  will  need  one  roll 
of  cotton  batting,  the  width  of  the  chest  top.  Be  sure  to  buy  two  boxes  of  upholstering 
tacks,  one  box  of  carpet  tacks,  and  have  handy  a  hammer  and  scissors. 

Have  a  piece  of  clear  glass  cut  to  fit  the  top  of  dressing  table,  which  is  the  top 
of  the  cedar  chest.  Now,  for  the  cedar  chest  base,  buy  these  materials  and  have  them 
cut  in  this  manner:  plywood,  /4"  thick,  cut  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of  your 
cedar  chest.  Have  legs  cut  to  height  desired,  using  4"  by  4".  For  leg  supports,  have 
two  pieces  of  1"  by  4"  boards  cut  the  same  length  as  the  baseboard.  Have  two  pieces 
1"  by  4"  cut  the  same  width  as  the  baseboard.    See  illustrations  A-B-C-D. 
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STAND  FOR  CEDAR  CHEST 

General  Directions 

The  cedar  chest  sits  upon  this  box-Hke  base,  in  order  to  be  high  enough  for  a  dress- 
ing table,  so  your  first  step  is  to  make  the  base.  Take  your  Yz"  plywood  baseboard 
(No.  A)  and  your  two  i"  by  4"  end  boards  (No.  C).  Nail  together  as  shown  in 
illustration.  Next,  nail  on  the  two  1"  by  4"  lengthwise  boards  (No.  B)  in  illustra- 
tion. Now,  the  legs  are  placed  in  each  corner  and  nailed  securely.  When  this  is 
completed,  set  the  cedar  chest  upon  the  dressing  table  base. 

Take  the  cotton  batting  and  cover  the  cedar  chest  top  to  a  one-inch  thickness.  The 
cotton  is  kept  in  place  with  the  carpet  tacks  which  are  placed  here  and  there.  Cut 
material  long  enough  and  wide  enough  to  fit  top  of  cedar  chest  and  stretch  over  sides 
of  hd  on  three  sides  and  back  of  lid  on  the  fourth  side. 

Next,  pad  six  inches  of  the  front  and  sides  with  cotton  and  tack  in  place.  Now, 
cover  with  a  seven-inch  strip  of  the  taffeta  material.  Use  the  upholstering  tacks  and 
make  a  design,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you  like,  a  different  design  can  be  used. 
But  leave  the  bottom  row  undone  until  you  have  gathered  your  dressing  table  skirt 
and  tucked  under  the  edge  of  strip.  The  raw  edge  of  the  strip  is  folded  under  and 
placed  over  gathered  skirt.  Then  the  last  row  of  upholstering  tacks  is  hammered  in 
place. 

When  this  is  completed,  place  clear  glass  over  padded  top.  It  is  now  completed 
and  you  can  place  mirror  and  lamps  or  whatever  you  desire  on  top.  But  the  main 
idea  is  your  storage  space  underneath  the  dressing  table  top. 


QOays  {bad 

Gertrude  T.  Kovan 

I  look  toward  the  setting  sun 
And  view  the  night  almost  begun — 
The  shadows  gathering  in  the  dusk, 
A  solemn  quiet  and  the  hush 
Of  birds  in  treetops,  hovering  there 
Within  their  nests;  the  evening  air 
Filled  with  all  memories  of  the  day. 
While  you,  my  love,  are  far  away. 


cJhe  CJinest  (career  of  ^/LU 

Pauline  M.  Henderson 

^  ^  /'^^^  ^'^  i^st  ^  housewife."  seems  to  me  that  homemaking  Hves 

If  I  was  hstening  to  a  radio  up  to  this  definition  very  well. 

program    the   other   day,  A    successful    wife    and    mother 

and  heard  a  woman  make  this  reply  combines  many  skills  and  talents  in 

to  a  question  concerning  her  occu-  the  fulfillment  of  her  role  in  life, 

pation.     The   words   were  accom-  any  one  of  which,  if  followed  ex- 

panied  by  an  apologetic  little  laugh,  clusively,  would  command  a  good 

as  though  the  speaker  were  a  bit  salary  and  a  fair  amount  of  respect 

ashamed  of  her  calling.  in  the  world  of  business. 

I  thought,  suddenly,  how  often  She   is   a   nutritionist,   having   a 

I    had    heard    those    same    words!  working  knowledge  of  all  the  vari- 

Why!   I  had  said  the  same  thing  ous  food  elements  necessary  to  the 

myself,   many   times— and   in   that  health  of  her  family,  and  she  knows 

same  self-deprecatory  tone!  how  to  skillfully  combine  them  to 

Perhaps  I  was  in  an  unusually  in-  make  appetizing  meals,  three  times 
trospective  mood  that  morning,  but  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year, 
the  incident  started  me  thinking.  Starting  with  four  walls,  some 
Why,  I  wondered,  should  we— the  furniture,  and  other  inanimate  ob- 
homemakers  of  the  world— be  jects,  she  becomes  an  interior  dec- 
ashamed  of  this  most  rewarding  of  orator,  as  she  creates  a  home  that 
all  positions  in  life?  is  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest  for 

I    have    heard    complaints    from  those  she  loves, 

many  women,  that  simply  being  a  Should  one  of  her  family  become 

housewife  does  not  provide  a  wom-  ill,  she  is  a  nurse— so  far  as  possible 

an  with  sufficient  opportunity  for  making  up  in  loving  care  what  she 

self-expression,   or  a   large   enough  may  lack  in  professional  skill, 

scope  in  which  to  develop  her  tal-  As   she   manipulates   the   family 

ents  to  the  fullest  extent.  Indeed,  finances,  she  becomes  an  economist 

I  have,  on  occasion,  added  my  voice  of  no  mean  ability,  stretching  the 

to  this  lament.    We  are  prone  to  budget    to    cover   all    her   family's 

look  upon  our  work  as  drudgery,  present  needs,  as  well  as  providing 

and  to  dwell  enviously  upon   the  a  reserve  for  the  future, 

lives  of  our  sisters  who  have  made  The  mother  of  a  family  is  also 

careers  for  themselves  in  the  busi-  a  teacher,  as  she  helps  her  children 

ness  and  professional  world.     But,  through  their  school  years,  adding 

after  giving  the  matter  some  seri-  much  to  their  education  that  they 

ous  thought,   I,  for  one,  have  re-  cannot  learn  from  formal  instruc- 

vised  my  opinion.  tion. 

The   dictionary   defines   "career''  And,  in  addition  to  all  of  this, 

as  '*a  profession  or  other  calling  de-  the  homemaker  performs  what  is 

manding    special    preparation    and  her  most  important  function— that 

undertaken   as   a   life's   work."     It  of  spiritual  counselor.    To  her,  God 
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has  intrusted  the  molding  of  the 
characters  of  her  children.  To  dis- 
charge this  trust  is  her  duty  and  also 
her  privilege. 

What  triumphs  in  the  business  or 
professional    world— however    great 
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they  may  be— can  compare  in  im- 
portance and  lasting  satisfaction  to 
the  shaping  of  human  lives? 

So,  let  us  wear  our  aprons  proud- 
ly as  a  banner— a  symbol  of  a  truly 
exalted  profession! 


JLost    ffiittens? 

Elizabeth  Williamson 


The  children  will  never  misplace  their  mittens  or  gloves  if  they  have  their  names 
firmly  attached.  The  most  decorative  method  is  embroidering  their  names  on  gloves 
and  mittens. 

If  the  names  are  lengthy,  use  initials.  Embroider  with  wool  to  match  the  mittens 
or  use  a  bright  contrasting  color  to  attract  attention. 


The  Deeper  Melody 


Chapter  5 
Alice  Money  Bailey 


Synopsis:  Steven  Thorpe,  a  widower 
with  three  small  children,  becomes  inter- 
ested in  Margaret  Grain,  a  registered 
nurse,  who  has  taken  care  of  his  baby 
during  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mar- 
garet's mother,  a  widow,  who  has  been 
acting  as  Steven's  housekeeper  temporari- 
ly, decides  to  continue  in  this  position 
until  Margaret's  marriage  to  Dr.  Rex 
Harmon.  In  the  meantime,  Margaret  has 
accepted  the  position  of  night  superin- 
tendent in  the  hospital,  and  Steven  finds 
it  impossible  to  see  her.  He  has  been 
made  vice-president  of  the  Pikes  Peak 
Machinery  Company,  when  his  secretary, 
Miss  Tate,  invites  him  to  the  symphony. 

4  4  /^  H,  thank  you/'  Miss  Tate 
I  I  murmured  and  hurried 
^^  into  an  explanation  of 
how  she  had  come  to  have  the  tick- 
ets, quite  by  accident,  she  assured 
him  fervently. 

Steve  was  sorry  he  had  been  led 
into  it,  later,  when  it  came  to  the 
actual  going,  but  only  a  cad  would 
wriggle  out  of  it,  and  Steve  did  not 
look  upon  himself  as  a  cad.  Miss 
Tate  looked  smart  and  was  taste- 
fully dressed,  when  he  picked  her 
up.  She  talked  quite  intelligently. 
She  asked  about  the  children, 
especially  Phyllis.  She  knew  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  the  details  of 
his  life.  She  must  have  been  the 
one  to  type  J.  T.'s  notes,  Steve 
thought.  She  encouraged  him  to 
talk  about  himself  and  the  children, 
saying  she  adored  babies,  and  that 
sometime  she  would  like  to  bring 
some  gifts  for  his  children. 

He  felt  on  edge  with  her,  stiff 
and  cool,  but  tried  not  to  show  it. 
After  all,  this  was  a  situation  large- 
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ly  of  his  own  making.  He  had 
had  no  business  considering  her  on 
familiar  terms,  even  in  his  own 
mind.  Thoughts  were  uncanny; 
they  had  a  way  of  becoming  reali- 
ties. In  this  case,  they  had  certain- 
ly been  the  edge  of  balance  be- 
tween saying  no  to  Miss  Tate  and 
accepting  her  invitation. 

The  music  was  superb;  it  quick- 
ened a  deadness  in  him,  its  flowing 
streams  pouring  into  his  emptiness. 
His  life  had  been  too  busy  and 
too  complicated  of  late  to  include 
such  things  as  a  symphony.  Even 
so,  he  did  not  remember  its  having 
had  such  an  effect  on  him  in  the 
old  days,  an  effect  beyond  enjoy- 
ment. Now,  it  seemed  a  new 
language,  plumbing  the  depths  of 
his  emotions,  the  color,  movement, 
and  sound  exploring  his  emotions 
—the  sadness,  the  loneliness,  and 
the  pathos,  ravelling  out  tired  mys- 
teries and  answering  old  questions. 
It  voiced  his  triumph  and  spoke 
his  resolve.  It  was  as  if  Margaret 
sat  beside  him— that  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  reach  and  touch  her  hand, 
as  if  the  music  were  a  language  be- 
tween them,  a  bond,  a  sesame,  a 
key.  It  was  in  this  hour  that  his 
love  for  her  became  full  and  real 
and  undeniable. 

''Do  you  know  I'm  here?"  Miss 
Tate  was  asking,  and  her  voice 
jarred  him  violently. 

He  came  reluctantly  back  to  re- 
ality—the reality  of  her,  instead  of 
Margaret,  here  beside  him,  the 
knowledge    that    Margaret    would 
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never  share  such  an  experience  with 
him.  There  was  a  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth  as  they  moved  down  the 
lobby. 

lyi ISS  Tate  was  chattering  along— 
the  maestro's  timing  had  been 
a  little  ragged.  Didn't  he  think  the 
flute  wasn't  quite  up  to  standard? 
Her  voice  sounded  like  tinkling 
brass  beside  the  deeper  melody  of 
his  love  for  Margaret.  It  stopped 
only  when  one  of  her  friends, 
whom  Steve  recognized  dimly  and 
with  dismay  as  one  of  the  office 
force,  rushed  up  to  them. 

"Oh,  Miss  Tate!  Fm  so  glad 
you  made  it.  Were  the  seats  all 
right?  I  couldn't  get  the  ones  you 
asked  for,  but  I  thought   .   .   .   ." 

Steve  looked  sharply  at  Miss 
Tate  and  caught  her  frantically 
signalling  the  girl  to  silence,  her 
face  a  study  in  violence.  He  was 
so  shocked  by  her  expression  that 
he  didn't  remember  for  hours  that 
she  had  said  the  tickets  came  to 
her  by  accident.  At  first  it  angered 
him,  then  amused  him. 

He  told  Mrs.  Grain  about  it. 

''Sounds  like  a  trap  to  me,"  was 
her  summation. 

''So  long  as  it  caught  the  right 
victim,"  Steve  laughed. 

"It  won't  be  the  last  trap,"  pre- 
dicted Mrs.  Grain.  "A  handsome 
young  man  like  you  is  a  natural 
prey  for  lonesome  girls.  If  you 
don't  choose  one  yourself,  one  will 
choose  you." 

"I'll    choose    my    own    wife, 
thank  you,"  said  Steve  shortly. 

A  few  nights  later,  when  Steve 
had  kissed  the  children  good  night, 
put  on  his  slippers,  and  was  settled 
with  his  paper,  the  doorbell  rang, 
and  there  stood  Miss  Tate,  her  eyes 


sparkling,  her  arms  laden  with 
bundles. 

"I  just  brought  some  little  things 
for  the  children— the  gifts  I  men- 
tioned—you didn't  say  I  couldn't— 
it  is  such  fun— and  I  do  hope  they 
aren't  asleep!"  she  managed  all  in 
one  breath. 

Steve's  first  reaction  was  of  an- 
noyance and  distaste  at  having  the 
children  excited  at  their  bedtime- 
having  his  secretary  bringing  gifts 
for  them,  but  she  was  so  excited 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
have  Mrs.  Grain  bring  them  in. 

The  children  clung  to  their  fa- 
ther and  eyed  Miss  Tate  with 
round,  unfriendly  eyes  until  she 
lured  them  with  her  gifts,  letting 
each  one  undo  his  own  parcel. 
There  were  dresses  of  pink  and  blue 
crisp  silk  for  the  girls,  a  doll  for 
each,  with  matching  dresses.  Davey 
had  a  toy  train  and  some  new  cow- 
boy boots.  The  latter  he  eyed 
solemnly,  clutching  the  train. 

"Other  Mama  doesn't  want  me 
to  wear  those,"  he  pronounced,  but 
fell  to  his  knees  and  became  a  toot- 
ing, chugging  train  immediately. 

CTEVE  didn't  explain  when  Miss 
Tate  was  momentarily  set  back. 
The  children  were  so  ecstatic  over 
the  gifts  that  they  quite  forgot  their 
diffidence  of  the  strange  lady  and 
gathered  around  her,  all  chattering 
at  once  in  their  treble  voices.  She 
was  on  the  floor  with  them,  alter- 
nately showing  Davey  how  to  wind 
his  train  and  pulling  the  little 
dresses  of  the  girls  into  place.  Steve 
had  to  admit  she  was  charming, 
even  pretty,  with  her  hair  shaken 
loose  and  the  flush  on  her  face.  He 
was  always  misjudging  the  girl. 
"Pretty   dress,"    said    Ilene,   her 
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blue  eyes  shining,  and  Phyllis 
echoed,  "Oh,  pitty/' 

Steve's  heart  smote  him,  seeing 
their  pleasure  in  the  pretty  dresses. 
He  had  seen  to  it  that  they  had 
the  necessary  clothes  for  comfort, 
but  it  had  been  a  long  time,  in  fact 
never,  that  he  had  bought  things 
for  beauty  for  the  little  ones. 

'Tm  afraid  you've  opened  my 
eyes  to  a  new  duty.  Miss  Tate.  I 
had  no  idea  they  were  old  enough 
to  know  a  pretty  dress  from  a  mere- 
ly useful  one." 

''How  could  you  know,  Steve,  be- 
ing a  man?  Only  a  woman  knows 
how  a  little  girl  feels,  Fm  afraid." 

CTEVE  felt  a  little  shock  at  her 

use  of  his  name,  but  quickly  cov- 
ered it.  After  all,  Steve  was  his 
name,  and  there  was  no  use  being 
a  stuffed  shirt  about  it,  especially 
after  the  girl  had  so  unselfishly 
brought  gifts  to  his  children.  Her 
words  made  him  feel  suddenly  in- 
adequate to  bring  up  his  little  girls 
by  himself.  Goodness  knows  what 
mysterious  benefits  he  would  rob 
them  of  in  the  ignorance  of  his 
male  point  of  view. 

*1  must  go  now,"  she  said  at  last. 
''Would  you  call  a  cab,  Steve?" 

Of  course  Steve  couldn't  let  her 
go  home  in  a  cab  after  such  an 
errand,  and,  somehow,  he  had  made 
a  promise  to  accompany  her  to  the 
theatre  when  he  returned  home 
that  night. 

Mrs.  Grain  mentioned  Miss  Tate 
at  breakfast  next  morning. 

"Yes,  it  was  very  thoughtful  of 
her  to  bring  gifts,"  said  Steve, 
spooning  cereal  into  Phyllis'  mouth. 

"Very  nice,"  agreed  Mrs.  Grain 
without  conviction. 

Steve  wiped  Phyllis'  chin  with  a 


napkin.  "You  don't  sound  sin- 
cere," he  observed. 

"Men/"  Mrs.  Grain  exploded 
cryptically.  "They  don't  see 
through  a  thing!"  She  would  say 
no  more,  except  that  she  ought  not 
to  have  said  as  much,  it  was  none 
of  her  business,  and  that  the  gifts 
had  surely  delighted  the  children. 

"How's  Margaret?"  Steve  asked, 
partly  to  change  the  subject,  but 
mostly  because  he  hadn't  seen  any 
evidence  of  her  having  been  here 
for  days,  and  longing  for  word  from 
her.    He  tried  to  sound  casual. 

"Fine!"  said  Mrs.  Grain  heartily. 

"You  still  don't,"  said  Steve. 

"Don't  what?"  Mrs.  Grain  count- 
ered. 

"Sound  sincere.  Is  something 
wrong?" 

"I've  had  six  children  marry," 
Mrs.  Grain  said.  "I  never  made  the 
choice  for  one  of  them,  but  some- 
times it  is  hard  to  sit  back  and 
watch  them  make  mistakes." 

"Look  here!  Is  Margaret  making 
a  mistake?  Doesn't  she  love  this 
fellow?"  demanded  Steve  eagerly, 
too  eagerly,  he  perceived. 

"She  loves  him,  all  right,  or  she 
would  see  him  differently.  Nurses 
are  trained  to  worship  doctors— to 
jump  up  when  one  comes  near, 
wait  till  one  goes  through  a  door 
first  ....  It's  'Yes,  Doctor,  No, 
Doctor.' " 

"Oh,  they  have  to,  at  work,  you 
know.  Lives  depend  upon  it— 
upon  absolute  and  quick  obedience 
of  nurses  to  doctors,  but  .  .  .  ." 

"But  what?" 

"I  have  wondered  how  much  of 
it  affects  Margaret  in  her  feeling 
for  Dr.  Harmon,  and  how  much  is 
real  between  them.  I  guess  you 
could   really  put  all   this  down  as 
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a  mother's  case  of  jitters.  It  is  just  conversation  with  her,  his  strong  de- 

that   tomorrow   she   is   buying  her  sire  for  more  to  come— of  the  emo- 

wedding  dress  and  it  seems  so  . . . ."  tion  that  had  shaken  him  at  her 

She  stopped,  for  Steve  had  presence,  his  sharp  awareness  when- 
dropped  his  fork  with  a  great  clat-  ever  she  entered  a  room.  He  re- 
t^r.  membered  the  day  he  had  wanted 

''....  so  final!''  to   kiss  her.     Now  he  wished   he 

"It  does,  indeed!"  agreed  Steve  had.  He  would  at  least  have  had 
fervently,  applying  himself  fever-  that  to  remember. 
ishly  to  stuffing  food  into  the  Steve  groaned.  There  was  noth- 
mouths  of  the  children.  For  him-  ing  whatever  to  be  gained  from 
self,  he  could  not  eat  another  bite,  such  thinking,  and  nothing  to  do 
and  found  excuse  to  leave  the  table  but  what  he  had  done  before— 
shortly.  work,  and  work  hard.  There  was 
*****  plenty  waiting  for  him— plenty  con- 
T  OOKING  at  it  coldly,  later,  he  nected  with  his  new  position  as 
realized  that  certainly  she  would  vice-president  of  Pikes  Peak.  It  was 
be  buying  her  wedding  dress.  Sure-  more  than  the  work  and  routine  in- 
ly she  loved  Dr.  Harmon,  and,  of  volved.  In  giving  him  stock  and 
course,  there  was  nothing  wrong  making  him  vice-president,  J.  T. 
with  the  man.  Steve,  deep  in  dis-  had  by-passed  some  old  and  faith- 
appointment,  wondered  what  he  ful  employees.  While  there  was 
had  expected— what  he  had  wanted,  nothing  anyone  could  do  about  it, 
Discovery  that  Dr.  Harmon  had  Steve  knew  that  to  many  he  was  a 
impossible  vices?  Was  a  liar?  A  newcomer  who  had  to  justify  J.  T.'s 
philanderer?  Jealousy,  Steve  thought,  faith  in  him. 

could  quickly   undermine  a  man's  There  was  J.  T.  himself.     Steve 

finer  nature.  had  occasion  to  think  many  times 

Jealousy  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  everything  had  its  price;  noth- 
Steve's  love  for  Margaret,  however,  ing  was  free  of  payment.  It  only 
with  the  sinking  sense  of  loss  he  remained  to  choose  the  coin  of  pay- 
had  when  he  thought  of  her  wed-  ment.  Grateful  as  he  was  for  J.  T.'s 
ding,  with  the  knife-edge  of  despair  interest  and  generosity,  and  for  the 
turning  in  his  heart,  thinking  of  her  seeming  fairy  tale  opening  for  him, 
beyond  his  reach  forever,  once  she  he  came  to  know  what  the  old  man 
was  married.  He  tried  to  think  of  meant  when  he  said:  ''Humor  me 
other  things,  to  close  the  unhappy  in  my  whims,''  for  J.  T.  was  becom- 
subject  from  his  mind,  but  all  ing  more  irascible  every  day.  Steve 
across  town,  on  his  way  to  work,  had  come  to  his  new  duties  totally 
little  snatches  of  conversation  came  unprepared  in  m.any  respects,  and 
vividly  to  his  mind,  little  visions  of  lacking  in  capacity  in  many  ways 
her  slim  white  figure  moving  for  the  job.  He  was  trying  hard  to 
through  his  house,  of  her  cradling  master  each  detail,  but  J.  T.  always 
the  little,  sick  Phyllis,  of  Davey  and  seemed  to  be  pushing  him  just  a 
Ilene  trotting  faithfully  after  her,  little  beyond  his  ability.  Steve  took 
arguing  "My  mama!"  "No,  my  most  of  it  gladly  as  a  means  of  new 
mama!"     He  thought  of  his  own  growth,  but  the  older  nxau  \?<as  not 
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above  reminding  him  that  he  was 
the  beneficiary  of  J.  T.'s  bounty, 
and  that  was  harder  to  take- 
sometimes  seemed  impossible. 

'TouVe  done  a  lot  for  me,  and 
I  appreciate  it,"  he  told  J.  T.  once, 
''but  you  haven't  bought  me!" 

''Now,  now!  Steve,  calm  down," 
J.  T.  had  shouted.  "Can't  you  let 
an  old  man  have  his  joke?" 

CTEVE  wasn't  so  easily  appeased. 
"You  still  have  your  wits,  }.  T., 
and  you  don't  need  to  hide  behind 
Father  Time." 

To  Steve's  dismay  the  intercom 
had  been  open,  and  report  of  the 
little  intercharge  went  all  through 
the  plant,  or  so  Miss  Tate  reported, 
with  mirth.  Steve  was  upset  about 
it,  for  he  loved  }.  T.  and  all  he 
stood  for,  but  the  men  looked  at 
him  with  deep  respect  after  that. 
Very  few  of  them  dared  to  brave 
the  old  man's  roaring  voice  and 
belligerent  attitude,  although  all  of 
them  knew  his  bigness  of  heart. 
The  affair  of  the  cable  was  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  a  lifting  cable  of 
one  of  the  cranes— the  only  crane, 
in  fact. 

Steve  noticed  it  weakening  when 
he  made  his  rounds.  He  mentioned 
it  to  J.  T.,  saying  they  had  better 
stop  loading  the  orders  of  ma- 
chinery onto  the  flat  cars  and  re 
place  it. 

"You're  just  like  all  new  vice- 
presidents,  Steve  —  think  money 
comes  easy.  Hang  it  all,  we've 
only  got  one  crane,  and  that  order 
is  a  rush  job." 

"Each  of  our  men  has  only  one 
life,"  retorted  Steve. 

"That  cable  is  still  good  as  new," 
argued  J.  T. 

"It  has  to  be  changed,"  Steve 
shot  back. 


"Look  who's  giving  orders," 
shouted  J.  T.  "Who  do  you  think 
you  are,  the  president?" 

"I'm  next  thing  to  it,"  Steve  gave 
back. 

"Sure  that  cable  has  to  be 
changed,"  said  J.  T.  in  a  voice 
which  was  suddenly  soft.  "It's  going 
to  be  changed  just  as  soon  as  this 
order  is  filled." 

Steve,  feeling  grateful  for  the 
compromise,  not  wanting  to  push 
J.  T.  too  far,  let  it  go  for  the  pres- 
ent, although  he  kicked  himself  for 
spinelessness  afterward.  If  a  thing 
was  dangerous,  it  was  dangerous. 
Well,  tomorrow  was  Saturday;  the 
order  would  be  finished  and  shipped. 
The  first  thing  Steve  would  do 
Monday  morning  would  be  to  have 
that  cable  changed. 

To  his  relief,  Saturday  passed 
without  mishap.  Perhaps  he  had 
misjudged  the  danger.  Saturday 
was  also  the  night  to  take  Miss 
Tate  to  the  theatre.  It  was  another 
fine  experience.  Steve  had  to  admit 
Miss  Tate  had  excellent  taste,  but 
again  he  wished  for  Margaret.  In 
one  moment  of  suspense  Miss 
Tate's  hand  sought  his.  She  seemed 
almost  unconscious  of  the  act,  but 
he  had  the  impulse  of  withdrawal, 
however,  he  returned  the  pressure 
slightly. 

It  was  a  mistake,  for  when  they 
went  to  the  lobby  for  intermission 
she  clung  to  him  possessively,  link- 
ing her  arm  in  his,  and  Steve  felt 
uncomfortable,  that  she  was  dis- 
playing him  as  her  own.  Not  that 
it  mattered.  He  was  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  but  as  they  turned 
to  leave  the  lobby  for  their  seats, 
they  came  face  to  face  with  Mar- 
garet and  Dr.  Harmon. 

(To  be  continued) 
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•n   submitted  by  Mae   P.   Matis 


FINNISH  MISSION  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE  WORK  EXHIBIT 

FORI,  FINLAND,  AUTUMN  1953 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Senja  Aalto,  Lahti;  Sofia  Ranta,  Helsinki;  Mae 
P.  Matis,  President,  Finnish  Mission  Rehef  Society;  Anna  Liisa  Laakso,  Tampere. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ida  Johannson,  Fori;  Toini  Halonen,  Turku; 
Maila  ValKama,  Helsinki;  Korttu  Myynti,  Vasa;  Kerttu  Rautavaara,  Jakobstad. 

Mae  P.  Matis,  President,  Finnish  Mission  Relief  Society,  in  reporting  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  enthusiastic  Relief  Society  sisters  of  Finland,  writes:  "Everything  is  fine 
here  in  the  Finnish  Mission.  Our  sisters  are  all  working  hard  on  bazaars  and  enjoying 
the  lessons  ....  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  our  mission-wide  conference  in  Fori  last 
spring.  These  conferences  are  always  a  spiritual  feast,  and  they  give  a  feeling  of  unity 
and  strength  to  the  sisters  who  are  so  new  in  this  work.  The  group  includes  a  work 
director  from  each  branch  participating  in  the  conference.  Each  of  them  had  brought 
an  article  or  two  of  handwork  to  exhibit  at  our  conference  ....  I  am  so  proud  of 
each  of  our  groups  and  the  things  they  accomplish.  They  are  mindful  of  the  sick  and 
poor  and  always  willing  to  give  of  their  substance  to  help  those  less  fortunate.  .  .  , 
All  the  Finnish  sisters  join  with  me  in  sending  to  all  members  of  the  general  board 
our  love  and  best  wishes  .  .  .  ." 

Page  117 
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Photograph  submitted  by   Virginia   K.   Campbell 


EAST  RIGBY  STAKE   (IDAHO)   SINGING  MOTHERS  PRESENT  MUSIC  AT 
STAKE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE,  March  1953 

Standing  in  front  of  the  piano,  left  to  right:   Ruth  Sessions,  chorister;  Virginia 
K.  Campbell,  President;  Charlotte  Brown,  organist;  Thelma  Welker,  assistant  organist. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Elizabeth  W.  Hatch 

IDAHO  STAKE,  KELLY-TOPONCE  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS  AND 
MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  TOGETHER  FOR  ELEVEN  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Elsie  Millward,  First  Counselor;  Elva  A.  Call. 
President;  Elnora  Shipley,  Second  Counselor. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Faye  Cooper;  Martha  Stoddard;  Martha 
Shipley;  Klea  C.  Perkins,  Secretary;  Wanda  Whitworth;  Lenna  Bowler;  A'vanda  Ship- 
ley; Bertha  Simons;  Marcelle  Hatch;  Ida  Miles;  DeLila  Simons. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ann  Whitworth,  organist;  Grace  Whitworth, 
literature  class  leader;  Elsa  Marie  Wilson;  Thelma  Redford,  theology  class  leader;  Idris 
Hebdon;  Elizabeth  Hatch,  social  science  class  leader;  Agatha  Hatch;  Grace  Byington. 

Elizabeth  W.  Hatch  is  president  of  Idaho  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mildred  M.  Dillman 


WESTERx\  STATES  MISSION  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN 
DENVER,  COLORADO,  August  27th  and  28th,   1953 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Grace  Gardner,  President,  Pueblo  District;  Emma  Mae 
Allen,  President,  West  Nebraska  District;  Mima  Tuttle,  President,  West  Colorado 
District;  Clarinda  Roundy,  President,  West  New  Mexico  District;  Ray  E.  Dillman, 
President,  Western  States  Mission;  Mildred  M.  Dillman,  President,  Western  States  Mis- 
sion Relief  Societ)';  Belle  S.  Spafford,  General  President  of  Relief  Society;  Kate  Whet- 
ten,  Counselor,  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society;  Louine  Cromar;  Hazel  Loy; 
Colleen  Kirgan;  Reva  Johnson,  President,  Delta,  Colorado,  Relief  Society. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Cloravella  Brooks,  Del  Norte  Relief  Society;  Alma 
Schofield,  President,  San  Luis  District;  Anna  Davis,  President,  Albuquerque  Branch 
Relief  Society;  Hazel  King,  Albuquerque;  Bertha  Jensen,  theology  class  leader,  West 
Colorado  District;  Maymie  Riding;  Lerena  Barlow,  work  director,  West  Colorado  Dis- 
trict; Evelyn  McKinnon,  Counselor,  West  Colorado  District;  Gladys  Knight;  Mildred 
Moss;  Florence  Grow. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Elva  J.  Beal 

LOST  RIVER  STAKE   (IDAHO)   SINGING  MOTHERS  PRESENT  EIGHTH 
ANNUAL  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONCERT 

At  left,  front  row.  Fern  Gunderson,  reader;  standing  directly  behind  the  organ 
on  the  front  row,  Alta  Hansen,  chorister;  second  from  the  left  on  the  second  row, 
Elva  J.  Beal,  President,  Lost  River  Stake  Relief  Society;  standing  directly  in  front 
of  the  piano,  Bernice  Wennergren,  pianist;  ninth  from  the  left,  back  row,  Mary  B. 
Tibbits,  First  Counselor. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Stella  C.  Nelson 

HAWAIIAN  MISSION,  MAUI  DISTRICT  CONVENTION,  September  1953 

Stella  C.  Nelson,  President,  Hawaiian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that  the 
sisters  in  the  Hawaiian  Mission  are  enthusiastic  workers,  and  the  Mau  District  Con- 
vention was  unusually  successful:  "We  had  eighty-three  in  attendance  at  the  morning 
session,  and  eighty-two  in  the  afternoon.  The  theme  was  'Better  Planning  Makes  the 
Relief  Society  More  Interesting  All  Year.'  Maui  District  has  thirteen  active  Rehef 
Societies,  with  an  enrollment  of  175.  We  were  pleased  with  the  large  attendance,  as 
many  of  the  sisters  had  to  come  quite  a  distance  to  attend.  These  conventions  that 
we  have  held  throughout  our  mission  this  past  year,  I  am  sure,  will  be  a  great  help  in 
our  work.  Already  I  can  see  how  much  improvement  has  been  made  and  how  much 
more  interest  the  sisters  are  taking." 


Photograph   submitted  by  Nona  W.   Slade 

RIVERDALE   STAKE    (OGDEN,  UTAH),  TWENTY-SECOND  WARD  VISIT- 
ING TEACHERS  WHO  ACHIEVED  A  100  PER  CENT  RECORD  FOR 
THREE  YEARS  ARE  HONORED  AT  BANQUET 

May  26,   1953 

Seated  at  left  side  of  left-hand  table,  left  to  right:  Cora  Stoddard;  Louisa  Ensign; 
Thelma  Ketcham;  Berneice  Brown.    At  end  of  left-hand  table,  left  to  right:  Ethel  Mar- 
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riott;  Zella  Jones;  Luella  Dustin.     At  right  side  of  left-hand  table,  from  back  to  front: 
Grace  Adderley;  Olive  Wilson;  Erma  Vanden  Akker,  chorister;  Carrole  Vanden  Akker. 

Seated  at  the  right-hand  table,  beginning  at  the  front,  left:  Ida  C.  Cook;  Ardella 
Johnson;  Mary  Drake;  Esther  Mitchell;  Madohn  Jensen;  Alice  McFerrin;  Elsie  God- 
frey; Alice  Baker;  Martha  Van  Braak;  Virginia  Jensen;  Haleen  Christiansen;  Mary 
Workman. 

Standing  at  the  back,  left  to  right:  Norrine  Powers;  Lucy  Beckstead;  Reka  Vlaan- 
deren;  Anna  Cole;  Mary  Burgess;  Second  Counselor  Catherine  Souter;  President  Mar- 
garet Reyns;  First  Counselor  Emily  Wilson;  Secretary  Laura  P.  Gamble;  work  meet- 
ing leader  Mary  Edith  Empey. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Betty  Buckley 

SOUTHERN    STATES    MISSION,    SOUTH    MISSISSIPPI    DISTRICT,    RED 
STAR  BRANCH  WORK  MEETING,  October  8,  1953 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Areola  Brady,  Secretary;  Salhe  Britt,  Second 
Counselor;  Betty  Buckley,  President;  Grace  Reed,  First  Counselor. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Britt;  Menerva  Cornley;  Katie  Smith. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Leola  Reed;  Louise  Kimble;  Nellie  Ward; 
Beatrice  Dunn;  Edith  Norton;  Hazel  Smith. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Susie  Newell;  Leanee  Britt;  Francis  Britt;  Nel- 
he  Calcote;  Rachel  Britt;  Mildred  Smith;  Eunice  Smith;  Blanche  Reed. 

Emily  E.  Ricks  is  president  of  the  Southern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Lavena  L.  Rohner 

INGLEWOOD   STAKE    (CALIFORNIA)    SINGING  MOTHERS   PRESENT 
MUSIC   FOR   STAKE   QUARTERLY   CONFERENCES,   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  CONVENTIONS,  AND  FOR  SOCIALS 

Standing  in  front  of  the  piano,  left  to  right:  President  Lavena  L.  Rohner;  chorister 
Margaret  W.  Chapman. 

Seated  at  the  piano,  Lucille  Peel,  organist. 

President  Lavena  L.  Rohner  reports  that  this  group,  organized  in  1948,  has 
furnished  music  for  stake  conferences,  for  Relief  Society  conventions,  and  for  many 
socials.  They  have  presented  several  outstanding  Easter  cantatas,  including  the  lovely 
dramatic  presentation  of  "The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ."  Their  beautifully  ren- 
dered numbers  are  an  important  part  of  all  stake  Relief  Society  gatherings. 


Photograph   submitted   by   EInora   T.    Loveland 


BOISE   STAKE   VISITING   TEACHERS   CONVENTION, 

September  17,  1953 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  President  EInora  T.  Loveland;  First  Counselor 
Edna  Millar;  Second  Counselor  Wave  Hinckley;  Secretary  Lillian  Call;  visiting  teacher 
message  leader  Irene  Hayes. 

More  than  three  hundred  women  from  the  nine  wards  of  Boise  Stake  attended 
the  convention.  President  EInora  Loveland  presented,  as  a  pattern  for  the  visiting 
teachers,  the  following  qualities:  dependability,  tolerance,  charity,  love,  humility,  and 
prayer.  Sister  Mary  Emma  Russell  was  honored  as  having  served  for  the  longest  period 
of  time — fifty-two  years,  and  Mary  Porritt  was  honored  for  having  served  fifty  years. 
Twenty-four  of  the  visiting  teachers  have  served  for  twenty-five  years.  Eighty-three  of 
the  teachers  achieved  a  record  of  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  past  year.  All  were 
given  beautiful  corsages  and  each  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  A  Centenary  of  Relief 
Society. 
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Photograph  submitted   by   Emma  L.    Stephens 

LORIN  FARR  STAKE  (OGDEN,  UTAH)  VISITING  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE 
SERVED  FOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS 

Left  to  right:  Annis  Badger,  ninety-two  years  old,  a  visiting  teacher  for  fifty  years; 
Bertha  Simmons,  sixty-seven  years  old,  who  has  served  as  a  visiting  teacher  for  fifty- 
one  years;  Charlotte  Swenson,  seventy-five,  who  has  served  as  a  visiting  teacher  for 
fifty-two  years.  Sister  Simmons  and  Sister  Swenson  still  visit  their  districts  each  month 

Emma  L.  Stephens  is  president  of  Lorin  Farr  Stake  Relief  Society. 


iuecause  of  I  fie 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman 


Before  I  lose  the  beauty  of  today, 
And  night  shall  pencil  out  the  horizon. 
Let  me  respond  with  something  brave  to  say, 
Something  for  you  before  the  day  is  gone. 
Before  I  lose  the  glint  of  this  sweet  hour, 
And  day's  routine  shall  portion  all  my  time. 
Let  me  some  message  with  its  good  empower, 
To  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  friend  of  mine! 
Before  I  lose  the  courage  you  have  taught, 
The  treasure  of  conviction  you  possess, 
Let  me  respond  in  some  reflected  thought 
To  carry  on  and  on  its  loveliness. 
Let  me  strive  on  some  oracle  to  be 
That  you  shall  yet  be  glad  because  of  ine. 


N   DEPARTMENT 


cJheology^ — Characters  ar^d  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  24— Alma,  Son  of  Alma 

Elder  LeJand  H.  Monson 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma  1-8) 

For  Tuesday,  May  4,  1954 

Objective:   To  point  out  the  influence  which  righteous  men  can  exert  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 


A  FTER  the  death  of  Alma  the  fa- 
ther and  King  Mosiah,  Alma 
the  son  had  full  responsibility  for 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs 
of  the  Nephites  throughout  the  land 
of  Zarahemla,  he  being  chief  judge 
and  high  priest.  (See  Mosiah 
29:42.)  The  task  of  administering 
the  government  was  based  upon 
laws  Mosiah  had  formulated,  and 
these  laws  had  been  accepted  by  the 
people.  Moreover,  the  people  had 
elected  their  lesser  judges  and  were 
aware  of  the  responsibility  which 
they  had  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  newly  given  liberties  under 
their  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Nehoi 

Always,  however,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  will  not  work  according  to 
a  pattern  established  by  the  ma- 
jority. Nehor  was  one  of  these 
men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  judges,  he  struggled  to  intro- 
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duce  priestcraft  among  the  people. 
He  taught  that  every  priest  and 
every  teacher  ought  to  become  pop- 
ular, and  ought  not  to  labor  for  his 
own  support,  but  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  He  contended 
against  members  of  the  Church  be- 
cause they  preached  the  gospel  one 
to  another  without  money  and  with- 
out price. 

In  lieu  of  the  true  gospel,  Nehor 
taught  that  the  Lord  had  created 
all  men  and  had  redeemed  all  men, 
and,  in  the  end,  all  men  should  have 
eternal  life. 

Nehor  found  many  people  who 
believed  his  words,  and  he  even  be- 
gan to  establish  a  church.  But  Ne- 
hor was  not  willing  to  rely  upon  his 
persuasive  power  alone,  but  sought 
to  enforce  his  views  by  means  of  the 
sword. 

One  day  Nehor  met  Gideon,  who 
had  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  in  delivering  Limhi 
and  his  people  out  of  bondage,  a 
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teacher  and  a  valiant  defender  of 
the  faith.  Altercations  arose  be- 
tween them  when  Gideon  opposed 
Nehor's  point  of  view.  As  the  argu- 
ment became  more  heated,  Nehor 
unsheathed  his  sword  and  slew 
Gideon,  who  was  old  and  not  able 
to  withstand  Nehor's  blows. 

Nehor  was  given  a  trial  and  was 
judged  by  Alma  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  has  been  established 
among  the  people  by  Mosiah.  By 
the  law  Alma  condemned  him  to 
death  as  a  murderer.  He  was  also 
guilty  of  priestcraft  and  had  sought 
to  enforce  it  by  the  sword.  Nehor 
was,  therefore,  taken  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  Manti  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nehor's  death,  however,  did  not 
end  priestcraft,  for  there  were  other 
greedy  souls  who  sought  for  riches 
and  honor.  These  men  contrived 
to  preach  false  doctrines,  feigning 
a  sincere  belief  in  them,  because 
they  knew  that  the  laws  of  Mosiah 
punished  a  liar,  but  the  law  had  no 
power  on  any  man  for  his  belief. 
Resultant  conditions  brought  the 
withdrawal  and  excommunication  of 
many  from  the  Church. 

Persecution  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  followed.  This  persecu- 
tion solidified  the  group.  Those  who 
had  sufficient  food  shared  with  the 
poor,  the  needy,  and  the  afflicted. 
The  people  realized  that  all  were 
equally  precious  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  the  preacher  was  no  better  than 
the  hearer,  nor  the  teacher  than  the 
learner. 

A  spirit  of  greater  co-operation 
entered  among  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  they  increased  in  all 
kinds  of  wealth.  They  had  an 
abundance  of  flocks,  herds,  grain, 
gold,  silver,  silk,  linen,  and  other 


precious  things.  They  regarded 
their  wealth,  not  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  means;  they  did  not  set  their 
hearts  upon  riches  but  were  liberal 
to  all.  They  clothed  the  naked,  fed 
the  hungry,  and  administered  relief 
to  the  sick. 

This  condition  did  not  exist 
among  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Church.  Following  such  base 
and  wicked  practices  as  idleness,  gos- 
siping, idolatry,  whoredoms,  sor- 
ceries, and  murderings,  contentions 
arose  among  them  and  they  wasted 
what  they  did  gather  together, 
showing  how  a  lack  of  righteousness 
produces  economic  deterioration 
among  a  people. 

Amiici 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  judges,  another 
complex  problem  arose.  A  minority 
group  of  the  people  sought  to  make 
Amiici  their  king.  They  realized,  of 
course,  that  it  must  be  done  by  the 
consent  of  the  people.  All  the  peo- 
ple gathered  together  *'to  cast  in 
their  voices  concerning  the  matter 
....  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
came  against  Amiici."  Dissatisfied 
with  the  result,  and  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority, Amiici  encouraged  his  fol- 
lowers to  disregard  the  majority,  and 
he  was  soon  made  king  over  the  mi- 
nority group. 

In  the  terrible  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Amlicites  were  defeated. 
Spies  sent  by  Alma  followed  the 
fleeing  Amlicites  as  far  as  the  land 
of  Minon,  above  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla.  They  reported  that  the 
Amlicites  had  joined  with  a  numer- 
ous host  of  Lamanites  and  were  at- 
tacking the  Nephites  living  in  that 
territory. 
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Strengthened  by  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause  and  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  the  Nephites  defeated  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Lamanites 
and  Amhcites  *  as  numerous  almost, 
as  it  were,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea" 
(Alma  2:27).  Alma  fought  face  to 
face  with  Amlici  in  the  battle  with 
swords,  and  Alma  being  strength- 
ened by  the  Lord,  slew  Amlici. 

By  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  judges  peace  was  restored 
throughout  the  land.  However, 
every  soul  had  cause  to  mourn— 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  their 
loved  ones,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  grain,  flocks,  and  herds.  The 
people  believed  ''it  was  the  judg- 
ments of  God  sent  upon  them  be- 
cause of  their  wickedness  and  .  .  . 
they  were  awakened  to  a  remem- 
brance of  their  duty''  (Alma  4:3) 
and  turned  to  their  God  for  help. 
Many  converts  were  baptized  in  the 
waters  of  the  river  Sidon,  and  they 
began  to  establish  the  Church  more 
fully. 

However,  in  the  eighth  year,  pride 
entered  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  wickedness  sapped  their  vitality. 
They  ''set  their  hearts  upon  riches 
and  upon  the  vain  things  of  the 
world"  (Alma  4:8)  and  did  not  put 
first  things  first,  to  seek  after  the 
real  satisfactions  of  life. 

Wickedness  in  the  Church  be- 
came a  "great  stumbling-block  to 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church"  (Alma  4:10). 

AJma  Delivers  Up  the 
Judgment-Seat 

Recognizing  this  decline  in  spirit- 
uality and  feeling  the  dire  need  for 
curbing  it,  Alma  delivered  the  judg- 
ment-seat to  Nephihah  according  to 


the  voice  of  the  people,  "and  con- 
fined himself  wholly  to  the  high 
priesthood  of  the  holy  order  of  God, 
to  the  testimony  of  the  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  revelation 
and  prophecy  ....  This  he  did  that 
he  himself  might  go  forth  among 
his  people  .  .  .  that  he  might  preach 
the  word  of  God  unto  them,  to  stir 
them  up  in  remembrance  of  their 
duty,  and  that  he  might  pull  down, 
by  the  word  of  God,  all  the  pride 
and  craftiness  and  all  the  conten- 
tions which  were  among  his  people, 
seeing  no  way  that  he  might  reclaim 
them  save  it  were  in  bearing  down 
in  pure  testimony  against  them" 
(Alma  4:20,  19). 

He  preached  to  them  in  their 
cities  and  villages,  denouncing  their 
iniquities  and  calling  upon  them  to 
repent.  He  frequently  used  the 
rhetorical  question  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing his  ideas. 

Have  you  sufficiently  retained  in  re- 
membrance the  captivity  of  your  fathers? 
.  .  .  were  they  destroyed?  ....  What 
grounds  had  they  to  hope  for  salvation? 
....  have  ye  spiritually  been  bom  of 
God?  ....  Have  ye  experienced  this 
mighty  change  in  your  hearts?  Do  ye 
exercise  faith  in  the  redemption  of  Inm 
who  created  you?  ....  Have  ye  walked, 
keeping  yourselves  blameless  before  God? 
.  .  .  .  are  ye  stripped  of  pride?  ....  is 
there  one  among  you  who  is  not  stripped 
of  envy?   (Alma  5:6  ff.). 

He  answered  all  of  these  ques- 
tions at  once  by  saying: 

Wo  unto  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity;  re- 
pent, repent,  for  the  Lord  God  hath  spok- 
en it!  ...  .  Yea,  he  saith:  .  .  ,  come  unto 
me  and  bring  forth  works  of  righteous- 
ness, and  ye  shall  not  be  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire — For  behold,  the  time  is 
at  hand  that  whosoever  .  .  .  doeth  not  the 
works  of  righteousness,  the  same  have 
cause  to  wail  and  mourn  (Alma  ^-.t^i  ft.). 
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Alma  did  more  than  call  people  to 
repentance.  He  gave  them  his  per- 
sonal testimony  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father, 
should  come  to  earth  and  atone  for 
the  sins  of  every  man  who  would 
repent  and  believe  in  him.  Infusing 
this  testimony  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  was  the  most  powerful 
means  he  had  at  his  command  to 
get  them  to  repent  and  do  works 
of  righteousness,  following  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ. 

Alma  Preaches  to  People  in  Gideon 
After  this  beginning  to  establish 
the  order  of  the  Church  in  Zara- 
hemla  (Alma  7:4),  and  after  having 
ordained  priests  and  teachers  to  pre- 
side and  watch  over  the  Church,  he 
went  to  the  valley  of  Gideon  to  con- 
tinue his  reform  movement.  He 
complimented  them  on  being  "in 
the  paths  of  righteousness."  He  told 
them  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  Redeemer  would 
come  and  live  among  his  people  in 
a  tabernacle  of  flesh.    He  said: 

And  behold,  he  shall  be  born  of  Mary, 
at  Jerusalem  which  is  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers, she  being  a  virgin,  a  precious  and 
chosen  vessel,  who  shall  be  overshadowed 
and  conceive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  yea  even  the 
Son  of  God  (Alma  7:10). 

Alma  called  upon  non-members 
of  the  Church  to  cast  aside  their 
sins.  He  also  warned  them  that 
God  cannot  dwell  in  unholy  temples 
and  urged  them  after  baptism  to 
walk  blameless  before  him.  He 
warned: 

And  now  I  would  that  ye  should  be 
humble,  and  be  submissive  and  gentle; 
easy  to  be  entreated;  full  of  patience  and 
long-suflFering;  being  temperate  fn  all 
things;  being  dihgent  in  keeping  the  com- 


mandments of  God  at  all  times;  asking 
for  whatsoever  things  ye  stand  in  need, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal;  always  re- 
turning thanks  unto  God  for  whatsoever 
things  ye  do  receive.  And  see  that  ye  have 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  then  ye  will 
always  abound  in  good  works  (Alma 
7:23-24). 

Having  established  the  order  of 
the  Church  in  Gideon,  as  he  had 
in  Zarahemla,  Alma  returned  to  his 
own  home  to  rest. 

Alma  Preaches  to  People  oi  MeJek 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  judges,  Alma  went  to  the  land 
of  Melek,  west  of  the  river  Sidon. 
These  people  were  responsive  to  his 
message  and  came  to  him  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Melek  for  bap- 
tism. 

AJma  Journeys  to  Ammonihah 

When  he  had  finished  his  work 
at  Melek,  Alma  entered  Ammoni- 
hah. These  people  were  wicked, 
and  they  would  not  hearken  to  his 
message.  They  ''reviled  him,  and 
spit  upon  him,  and  caused  that  he 
should  be  cast  out  of  their  city,"  say- 
ing: 

We  know  that  because  we  are  not  of 
thy  church  we  know  that  thou  hast  no 
power  over  us;  and  thou  hast  delivered 
up  the  judgment-seat  unto  Nephihah; 
therefore  thou  art  not  the  chief  judge  over 
us  (Alma  8:12). 

Weighed  down  with  sorrow  and 
anguish  of  soul.  Alma  started  for 
the  city  of  Aaron.  But  he  did  not 
reach  that  city,  for  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  and  said: 

Blessed  art  thou,  Alma;  therefore,  lift 
up  thy  head  and  rejoice,  for  thou  hast 
great  cause  to  rejoice;  for  thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God  from  the  time  which  thou  receivedst 
thy  first  message  from  him.  Behold,  I  am 
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he    that    delivered    it    unto    you    (Alma 
8:15). 

This  angel  instructed  him  to  re- 
turn to  Ammonihah  and  foretell 
the  destruction  of  the  people  ex- 
cept they  repented.  Built  up  in  his 
faith  and  knowing  that  God  was 
pleased  with  his  work,  Alma  re- 
turned speedily  to  the  land  of  Am- 
monihah. As  he  entered  the  city, 
hungry  and  tired,,  he  met  a  man 
whom  he  asked  for  something  to 
eat.    This  man  said  to  Alma: 

I  am  a  Nephite,  and  I  know  that  thou 
art  a  holy  prophet  of  God,  for  thou  art 
the  man  whom  an  angel  said  in  a  vision: 
Thou  shalt  receive  (Alma  8:20). 

This  man,  Amulek,  became  Al- 
ma's missionary  companion.  To- 
gether they  were  to  preach  repent- 
ance to  the  people  of  Ammonihah. 


God  strengthened  them  and  they 
had  power  given  to  them  so  they 
could  not  be  confined  in  dungeons 
or  slain. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  went 
forth  and  began  to  preach  and  to  prophesy 
unto  the  people,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  power  which  the  Lord  had  gixen 
them  (Alma  8:32). 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  did  Alma  consider  priestcraft 
dangerous?  Discuss  priestcraft  as  set  forth 
in  Alma  1:3;  and  2  Nephi  26:29. 

2.  Why  was  Alma  concerned  about  the 
efforts   of  Amlici   to  become  king? 

3.  How  does  iniquity  in  our  Church 
serve  as  a  stumbling  block  to  those  out- 
side the  Church? 

4.  How  industrious  was  Alma  in  the 
service  of  God? 

5.  What  can  we  learn  from  this  lesson 
concerning  the  solution  of  our  national 
problems? 


ViSitifig  cJeacher  1 1  iessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  24— '\  . .  Seek  Not  to  Counsel  the  Lord,  But  to  Take  Counsel  From  His 
Hand.  For  Behold,  Ye  Yourselves  Know  That  He  Counseleth  in  Wisdom,  and 
in  Justice,  and  in  Great  Mercy,  Over  All  His  Works"  (Jacob  4:10). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 
For  Tuesday,  May  4,  1954 
Objective:  To  stress  the  wisdom  of  adherence  to  the  counsel  of  God. 


/^FTEN  we  attempt  to  counsel 
the  Lord,  though  perhaps  we  do 
not  reahze  we  are  doing  so.  We 
tell  the  Lord  what  to  give  us,  we 
beseech,  plead,  almost  demand  cer- 
tain blessings,  or  special  help  from 
difficulties  we  are  in,  without  re- 
membering that  he  knows,  far  bet- 
ter than  we,  what  is  best  for  us. 

In  Mosiah  (chapter  4,  verse  9), 
King  Benjamin  says:  "...  man  doth 
not    comprehend    all    the    things 


which  the  Lord  can  comprehend." 
If  we  are  always  aware  of  this  fact, 
then,  when  we  petition  the  Lord  for 
blessings  and  aid,  we  will  say  to 
him  in  substance,  ''Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, we  desire  this  blessing  very 
much,  but  thou  knowest  what  is 
best  for  us.  We  will  accept  thy 
decision  and  thy  will." 

A  young  woman  was  critically  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident. 
When  friends  called  to  express  the 
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hope  that  she  would  recover,  her 
father  said,  ''We  are  asking  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  she  recover, 
but  we  are  bowing  to  his  greater 
wisdom  to  do  what  is  best." 

Our  role  in  seeking  divine  aid  is 
to  ask  in  sincerity  and  faith  for  the 
things  which  we  desire  and  which 
we  truly  feel  would  be  for  our  good, 
and  then  to  leave  the  decision  to 
our  Fathei  in  Heaven.  Elder  Mat- 
thew Cowley  has  said,  ''Let  us  live 
worthy  of  the  things  we  pray  for, 
and  pray  for  the  things  we  are 
worthy  of"  (General  Conference, 
April  1952).  The  matter  of  wor- 
thiness is  also  to  be  considered. 

In  viewing  the  marvelous  works 
of  the  Lord,  surely  we  acknowledge 
his  supreme  power.  We  recognize 
the  order  and  precision  with  which 
he  governs  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse. How,  then,  can  we  doubt 
that  he  knows  the  needs  of  his  sons 
and  daughters? 

To  argue  against  the  Lord's  coun- 
sel or  to  look  for  excuses  for  not 
following  it,  is  very  unwise.  Some 
may  say,  "I  believe  I  can  keep  the 


Sabbath  day  by  driving  up  the  can- 
yons amid  the  beauties  of  nature 
just  as  well  as  by  attending  meet- 
ings." But  the  Lord  has  counseled, 
even  commanded,  "Thou  shalt  go 
to  the  house  of  prayer  and  offer  up 
thy  sacraments  upon  my  holy  day" 
(D.  &  C.  59:9).  There  should  be 
wholehearted  acquiescence  by  his 
children  and  a  great  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  being  so  instructed. 

To  accept  counsel  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  means  also  to  accept 
the  counsel  of  his  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. The  Lord  does  not 
come  to  each  one  of  us  personally 
with  counsel;  but  he  gives  instruc- 
tion through  his  authorized  serv- 
ants. In  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants he  tells  us:  ".  .  .  whether  by 
mine  own  voice  or  by  the  voice  of 
my  servants,  it  is  the  same"  (D.  & 
C.  1:38). 

Willingness  to  accept  counsel 
from  recognized  authority  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  sign  of  great  understanding  and 
wisdom.  ".  .  .  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams"  (I  Samuel  15:22). 


Work    TUeeting—^sm^y  Money  Management 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  8-Spending  Your  Health  Dollar 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 

(For  Tuesday,  May  11,  1954) 

costs  are  constant.  However,  health 
and  medical  costs  are  uncertain  and 
unpredictable.  For  this  reason,  the 
cost  of  ill  health  is,  for  most  fam- 
ilies, the  hardest  of  all  expenditures 
to  meet. 
The  average  family  spends  about 


^^r^OOD  health  is  something  peo- 
pie  appreciate  most  when  they 
don't  have  it." 

Buying  good  health  is  not  the 
same  as  spending  money  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  These  needs 
can    be    budgeted    because    their 
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five  per  cent  of  its  income  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  care.  It  may  claim 
as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent, 
thus  completely  upsetting  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  family,  un- 
less a  reserve  fund  has  been  built  up 
for  this  purpose. 

Money  spent  wisely  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  pays  bigger  divi- 
dends than  does  any  other  kind  of 
investment.  In  setting  up  a  budget 
for  family  health,  it  is  well  to  plan 
for  costs  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  it.  Prevention  is  as  a  rule  cheaper 
than  cure. 

Medical  care  is  only  one  factor 
in  keeping  the  individual  and  the 
family  in  a  good  state  of  health.  The 
best  medical  service  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  the  patient  has  suit- 
able food,  good  housing,  adequate 
recreation,  practices  simple  rules  of 
hygiene,  and  is  reasonably  free  from 
emotional  anxieties.  Our  attitudes 
and  practices  with  respect  to  these 
things  are  all  important  to  healthful 
living. 

.If  all  would  observe  the  adage 
''don't  let  fatigue  catch  up  with 
you,"  millions  of  health  dollars 
could  be  saved  each  year.  Often 
those  persons  who  do  not  have  time 
for  short  rest  periods,  end  up  spend- 
ing long  periods  in  complete  ''rest," 
either  at  home  or  in  a  hospital. 

Even  the  best  medicine  is  an  ex- 
pensive substitute  for  good  food. 
The  most  economical  places  to 
spend  your  health  dollars  are  at  the 
butcher  shops,  grocery  stores,  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens,  rather  than 
drugstores. 

There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  widespread  use  of  vitamin  pills.  They 
supply  materials  that  are  readily  and  gen- 
erously available  in   a  well-rounded   diet. 


Infants,  small  children,  and  persons  un- 
able to  eat  all  foods  required  by  the  body, 
are  exceptions.  Their  diets  may  need  to 
be  supplemented  with  certain  vitamins. 
Act  on  the  advice  of  your  family  doctor 
in  this  regard. 

This  is  the  advice  of  Dr.  Maxwell 
M.  Wintrobe,  Head  of  the  College 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Utah. 

Being  prepared  for  emergencies 
by  having  a  good  first-aid  book  and 
a  complete  first-aid  kit  handy  has 
saved  many  families  thousands  of 
dollars.  Regard  them  as  necessities 
in  your  home  and  provide  a  first-aid 
kit  suitable  to  your  family's  need. 

Life-long  illness  or  even  death  is 
too  often  the  price  paid  for  neg- 
lect of  one  kind  or  another.  For 
example,  a  large  percentage  of  can- 
cer is  curable  if  detected  in  time, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
tuberculosis  is  curable  if  treated 
early. 

Practices  that  contribute  to  one's 
general  good  health,  aid  dental 
health,  also.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  least  one-third  of  all  dental 
troubles  could  be  prevented  if  we 
would  brush  the  teeth  correctly  at 
least  twice  each  day,  preferably  after 
each  meal,  eat  the  right  foods,  and 
have  a  dental  checkup  every  six 
months. 

Make  special  effort  each  day  to 
include  in  the  diet  some  raw  or 
crisp  food,  such  as  lettuce,  celery, 
carrots,  cabbage,  fruits,  hard  toast, 
or  bread  crusts.  They  cost  less  than 
do  dental  bills  that  are  likely  to  re- 
sult, if  these  foods  are  not  eaten. 
"All  persons  would  benefit  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  health  and 
especially  dental  health  by  keeping 
the  consumption  of  confections  and 
sweetened  beverages  to  a  mini- 
mum," advises  the  Council  on  Den- 
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tal  Health  of  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

Regardless  of  what  one  does  to 
safeguard  health,  medical  assistance 
is  needed  sooner  or  later  by  most 
of  us.  Membership  in  a  reliable 
health  insurance  plan  will  help  meet 
expenses  that  might  otherwise  place 
a  severe  hardship  on  the  family 
purse.  Prepayment  is  usually  less 
costly  and  easier  to  bear  than  post- 
payment.  In  considering  such  a 
plan  make  sure  you  understand  all 
the  provisions  in  the  policy. 

Do  you  know  how  much  the  seda- 
tives and  pain  killers  you  bought 
last  year  cost  you?  Chances  are, 
more  than  was  necessary,  if  you  let 
advertised  brands  influence  your 
choice.  The  same  product  may  cost 
four  or  five  times  more  under  a 
widely  advertised  name  than  one 
less  known.  So  long  as  USP  or 
NF  appears  on  the  label  you  aie 
assured  of  a  safe  product. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  four  hundred  million  dollars 
is  spent  annually  by  Americans  for 
patent  medicines.  Some  of  this  huge 
sum  is  spent  on  drug  products  that 
are  dangerous  to  health,  or  virtually 
worthless  for  the  ailment  treated. 
Some  of  these  cure-alls  contain  a 
coal-tar  derivative  that,  say  medical 
atithoritiejS,  can  seriously  affect  the 


heart.  Furthermore,  since  pain  is 
considered  a  warning,  and  if  only 
pain  is  relieved,  a  disease  may  go 
undetected  until  a  cure  is  extremely 
costly,  if  not  impossible.  At  best, 
patients  get  a  harmless  pill  that  does 
nothing  to  relieve  the  basic  cause 
of  ill  health.  The  pocketbook  is 
relieved,  instead. 

Truly  wise  parents  will  not  bar- 
gain with  health.  They  and  their 
children  will  practice  simple  rules 
of  hygiene  and  good  health  each 
day.  They  will  select  a  doctor  from 
among  the  well-qualified  physicians 
and  rely  on  him  for  medical  advice 
and  assistance.  If  specialized  treat- 
ment becomes  necessary,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  family  doctor,  they  will 
consult  a  specialist.  Self-diagnosis 
and  self-treatment  are  dangerous. 

Health  protection  pays,  but  far 
sweeter  than  the  jingling  of  money 
saved,  or  more  money  earned  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  illness,  is 
the  fact  that  by  protecting  our 
health  we  can  enjoy  more  years  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Thoughts  foi  Discussion 

1 .  Is  it  easier  to  get  people  to  fight 
disease  than  to  work  for  health? 

2.  Our  present  food  supply  is  the  safest 
and  most  nutritious  in  history,  yet  never 
before  has  so  much  been  spent  for  diet 
supplements. 


Louise  Morn's  Kdley 

All  sublimated  prayers  begun 

And  charitable  actions  done 

By  a  God-seeking  populace 

Will,  as  distilled,  pure  dewdrops,  rise 

To  unseen  reaches  of  the  skies, 

Forming  a  soul-cloud  cumulus, 

From  which,  should  there  be  want  or  pain, 

God's  blessings  may  pour  down  as  rain. 


JLiterature — The  Literature  of  England 

Lesson  40-Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-1855) 

Elder  Briant  S.  Jacobs 

(Text:   Jane  Eyre,  Modern  Library  Edition) 

For  Tuesday,  May  18,  1954 

Objective:  To  enter  more  fully  into  the  imaginative  reality  of  Jane  Eyre,  that  the 
significance  of  this  work  in  the  history  of  the  English  novel  might  be  better  under- 
stood. 


npHE  three  Bronte  sisters  created 
their  art  out  of  a  most  barren, 
uneventful  actuality.  Anne's  novels 
are  at  least  competent;  Jane  Eyre, 
(pronounced  'air")  written  by 
Charlotte,  the  oldest  of  the  three, 
remains  after  106  years  a  great  and 
powerful  novel;  Emily's  Wutheiing 
Heights,  though  slower  to  gain  pop- 
ularity, today  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  books  in  the  language. 
And  the  greatness  of  their  ac- 
complishment lies  not  at  all  in 
their  restating  apparent  fact. 

Just  as  in  all  enduring  art,  the 
Bronte  sisters'  writing  pierces  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  facts  and 
creates  the  universal  imaginative 
reality.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  has 
a  greater  reality  in  the  imaginations 
of  men  than  any  factual  Hamlet 
could  ever  enjoy.  Similarly,  the 
fictional  Jane  Eyre  is  immortal;  she 
exists,  a  great  imaginative  creation, 
and  one  which  might  better  help 
us  know  ourselves  and  our  fellows. 

Life  Sketch 

Her  creator,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
was  born  in  1816,  the  third  of  six 
children.  She  was  reared  in  the 
Haworth  parsonage  far  out  on  the 
lonely,  bleak  moors  of  Yorkshire, 
the  graveyard  immediately  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  the  moor  on  the 
other.  Her  parents,  Patrick  and 
Page  132 


Maria  Bronte,  were  Irish.  Both  had 
a  zest  for  writing. 

When  Mrs.  Bronte  died  in  1821, 
Charlotte  was  five.  At  once  Rev- 
erend Bronte  invited  Elizabeth 
Branwell,  his  wife's  sister,  to  come 
to  Haworth  parsonage  and  rear  his 
children.  She  came,  and  cared  for 
the  children  in  a  mechanical  way, 
but  she  took  her  meals  alone,  and 
gave  the  children  little  love  or  at- 
tention. 

Patrick,  the  father,  was  himself 
something  of  an  eccentric.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  alone  in  his  study 
writing  poetry  and  reading  widely. 

Thus  the  Bronte  children  had 
most  of  their  time  to  themselves  to 
wander  about  the  lonely  moor,  to 
read  and  play.  Though  their  home 
was  isolated,  it  was  not  an  unhappy 
home.  The  children  fulfilled  their 
own  intense  emotional  and  imagina- 
tive needs  as  best  they  could. 

When  Charlotte  was  eight,  the 
four  oldest  girls  were  sent  to  a 
school  for  clergymen's  daughters 
where  they  were  most  unhappy.  Be- 
fore the  year  ended  all  came  home. 
The  two  sisters  older  than  Charlotte 
died  of  tuberculosis  shortly  after  re- 
turning home.  It  was  not  long 
afterward  that  Charlotte,  now  the 
leader  of  the  children,  began  writ- 
ing imaginary  sketches  about  a  set 
of  soldiers  given  her  brother  Bran- 
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well.  These  stories,  written  by 
near-sighted  Charlotte  in  a  script  so 
small  that  it  can  be  read  with  ease 
only  with  a  magnifying  glass,  were 
as  exciting  as  they  were  voluminous. 
In  the  fifteen  months  before  she 
was  fifteen,  Charlotte  wrote  twenty- 
three  ''novels"  or  episodes  portray- 
ing a  mythical  kingdom  which  she 
called  Angria.  Most  of  the  main 
characters  and  many  plots  and 
events  of  her  mature  writings  first 
appeared  in  these  childhood  crea- 
tions. 

After  attending  Miss  Wooler's 
school,  the  Bronte  sisters  acted  as 
governesses,  of  which  they  quickly 
tired.  Aspiring  to  open  their  own 
school,  they  attended  Mr.  Heger's 
school  in  Brussels  to  improve  their 
skill  in  language.  When  they  were 
called  home  at  the  death  of  their 
aunt,  only  Charlotte  returned  to 
Brussels  for  another  year. 

When  she  came  back  to  Haworth, 
she  advertised  for  pupils,  but  none 
came.  In  1845  the  three  sisters  dis- 
covered that  each  had  been  writing 
poetry  in  secret,  so  at  their  own  ex- 
pense they  published  their  poetry, 
signing  it  Currer  (Charlotte),  Ellis 
(Emily),  and  Acton  (Anne)  Bell. 
Only  two  copies  were  sold,  but  they 
had  experienced  the  thrill  of  seeing 
their  work  in  print. 

At  once  each  sister  began  writing 
a  novel,  Charlotte  writing  The  Pio- 
iessoT,  unpublished  until  after  her 
death.  When  it  was  sympathetical- 
ly declined  by  a  publisher,  she  was 
so  encouraged  that  she  began  Jane 
Eyre.  In  August  1847,  almost  a  year 
later,  it  was  completed,  and  the 
publisher's  reader  was  so  enthralled 
by  her  manuscript  that  he  sat  up 
ail  night  reading   it.   Published   in 


October,  Jane  Eyre  was  a  best  seller 
by  Christmas,  and  Charlotte  was 
immediately  famous.  She  went  to 
London,  met  the  great  literary  fig- 
ures, then  returned  home  to  care 
for  her  nearly  blind  father.  Soon 
her  debauched  brother  Branwell 
died,  followed  within  a  few  months 
by  both  Emily  and  Anne,  victims  of 
tuberculosis.  She  wrote  two  other 
novels,  Shiiley  and  ViJJette.  In  1854 
she  accepted  her  fourth  proposal  of 
marriage,  but  within  the  year  she 
died  in  childbirth,  age  thirty-nine. 

Plot  of  Jane  Eyre 

Naturally  Charlotte  is  the  heroine 
of  Jane  Eyre,  and  many  incidents 
parallel  those  of  her  own  life. 

The  novel  begins  with  Jane,  a 
ten-year-old  orphan,  hated  and  mis- 
treated in  the  home  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Reed,  who  finally  becomes 
desperate  and  sends  Jane  to  a  semi- 
charitable  school  for  girls  where 
living  conditions  are  frighteningly 
inhumane.  After  eight  years  at  the 
school,  Jane  leaves  to  act  as  gov- 
ernness  at  Thornfield  Hall,  owned 
by  fierce,  disillusioned  Mr.  Roches- 
ter, much  older  than  Jane.  Through 
a  series  of  spirited  conversations 
they  fall  in  love  and  plan  to  marry, 
but  at  the  church  it  is  revealed  that 
Rochester  is  already  married,  having 
concealed  his  maniac  wife  for  more 
than  a  decade  in  the  attic  of  Thorn- 
field  Hall. 

Despite  her  intense  love  for 
Rochester,  Jane  leaves  him  im- 
mediately and,  destitute,  she  is  tak- 
en in  by  young  Reverend  St.  John 
Rivers  and  his  two  sisters.  They  are 
friends  at  once,  and  St.  John,  hav- 
ing dedicated  his  future  to  a  mis- 
sion   in    India,    persuades    Jane   so 
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convincingly  to  enter  into  a  loveless 
marriage  with  him  that  she  is  almost 
ready  to  yield,  w^hen,  mysteriously, 
she  hears  Rochester  calling  her 
name.  She  rushes  back  to  Thorn- 
field  to  find  it  in  ruins,  burned  by 
Rochester's  mad  wife.  Nearby  she 
finds  Rochester  blind  and  maimed. 
Jane  marries  him.  In  time  his  sight 
returns  and  he  acknowledges  that 
God  has  tempered  judgment  with 
mercy  when  he  is  enabled  to  see  his 
first-born. 

Significance  oi  Jane  Eyre 

In  tone,  point  of  view,  intensity, 
and  purpose,  Charlotte  Bronte 
soared  beyond  and  above  earlier 
practices  in  English  fiction.  While 
earlier  English  novels  recorded  what 
the  heroine  said  and  did,  Charlotte 
Bronte  tells  vividly  what  and  how 
the  heroine  felt  deep  within.  Pre- 
viously, fiction  had  been  presented 
from  the  point  of  view  of  society, 
or  the  group;  it  is  significant  that 
Jane  Eyre's  world  of  reality  can  be 
communicated  to  the  reader  only 
by  telling  what  happens  within  one 
individual.  Without  reserve,  Jane 
shares  her  secret  impulses,  her 
hopes,  and  fears  with  the  reader. 
This  Miss  Bronte  does  so  well  that 
the  reader  cannot  help  but  live 
again  the  intensities  of  Jane's  own 
life  as  they  are  poured  onto  the 
page.  Thus  the  subject  matter  of 
Jane  Eyre  remains  as  universal  as  its 
appeal  is  enduring. 

Style  and  Mood 

From  the  first  sentence,  'There 
was  no  possibility  of  taking  a  walk 
that  day.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing, indeed,  in  the  leafless  shrub- 
bery an  hour  .  .  ."  to  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  beginning,  ''Reader,  I 
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A  Perry  Picture 

CHARLOTTE   BRONTE 
1816-1855 

married  him,"  we  are,  save  for  cer- 
tain imperfect  minor  passages,  com- 
pletely within  Charlotte  Bronte's 
realm  of  intense,  imaginative  re- 
ality. 

Everything  reveals  Jane  to  us.  For 
example,  Miss  Bronte  utilizes  de- 
scriptions of  environment  to  create 
a  corresponding  mood  within  Jane. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  novel, 
when,  depressed  and  unloved  as  a 
child,  Jane  reads  in  books  of  ''the 
haunts  of  sea-fowl;  of  the  solitary 
rocks  and  promontories  by  them 
only  inhabited"  (page  4,  Modern 
Library  Edition);  at  her  left  were 
"clear  panes  of  glass,  protecting,  but 
not  separating  me  from  the  drear 
November  day." 

After  the  evil  winter  of  typhoid, 
cold,  and  starvation  at  Lowood 
School,  Jane  embodies  her  own 
sense  of  release  in  her  description 
of  the  grounds: 

And  now  vegetation  matured  with 
vigour;  Lowood  shook  loose  its  tresses;  it 
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became  all  green,  all  flowery;  its  great  elm, 
ash,  and  oak  skeletons  were  restored  to 
majestic  life  .  .  .  (page  79). 

The  restoration  of  nature's  skele- 
tons to  life  symbolizes  the  restora- 
tion of  the  almost  dead  human 
skeletons  within  the  school  who 
now  bloomed  with  nature. 

Just  as  Jane's  hopes  rose  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  life  at  Thornfield 
Hall,  so  the  rising  moon  which  first 
revealed  Rochester  to  her  was 

.  .  .  pale  yet  as  a  cloud,  but  brightening 
momently:  [from  the  nearby  town]  in  the 
absolute  hush  I  could  hear  plainly  its  thin 
murmurs  of  life.  My  ear  too  felt  the 
flow  of  currents;  in  what  dales  and  depths 
I  could  not  tell.  .  .  .  That  evening  calm 
betrayed  ahke  the  tinkle  of  the  nearest 
streams,  the  sough  of  the  most  remote 
(page  119). 

Even  so,  Jane  herself  was  pale  but 
brightening;  within  herself  were 
deep  currents,  as  well  as  the  tinkle 
of  streams  near  and  distant.  How 
better  could  she  create  a  mood  than 
by  letting  nature  mirror  her  own? 

Miss  Bronte  uses  the  same  device 
to  characterize  Rochester  when, 
months  later,  he  meets  Jane  in  the 
garden  for  one  of  their  brilliant 
conversations.  Intoxicated  by  Jane's 
courage,  sharp  mind,  and  quick  wit, 
he  contemplates  the  view  of  Thorn- 
field  Hall: 

I  like  this  day:  I  like  that  sky  of  steel; 
I  like  the  sternness  and  stillness  of  the 
world  under  this  frost.  I  like  Thornfield; 
its  antiquity  ...  its  grey  facade,  and  Hnes 
of  dark  windows  reflecting  that  metal 
welkin:  and  yet  how  long  have  I  abhorred 
the  very  thought  of  it;  shunned  it  like  a 
great  plague-house  .  .  .  (page  152). 

To  the  scene  he  imparts  his  own 
mood  and  qualities;  even  as  his 
character  is  one  of  steel  hardness,  so 
does  he  admire  the  still,  stern  quali- 
ties of  steelness  about  him;  the  dark 


windows  of  Thornfield,  themselves 
symbolizing  the  remorse  and  despair 
he  had  known  within  its  walls. 

Miss  Bronte  employs  this  de- 
vice constantly.  For  example, 
Jane's  description  of  her  welcome 
back  to  Thornfield  after  she  had  at- 
tended her  aunt's  funeral  services 
tells  the  great  need  within  Jane 
for  human  love  and  affection.  When 
Jane  is  welcomed  with  smiles  and 
enthusiasm  by  her  fellow  employ- 
ees, she  comments  that  'There  is 
no  happiness  like  that  of  being 
loved  by  your  fellow  creatures,  and 
feeling  that  your  presence  is  an  ad- 
dition of  their  comfort"  (page  266). 
She  then  tells  how,  sitting  together 
with  her  friends  in  the  warm  kitch- 
en, "a  sense  of  mutual  affection 
seemed  to  surround  us  with  a  ring 
of  golden  peace"  (page  266).  In 
this  same  blissful  mood  she  begins 
the  next  chapter:  '\  .  .  It  was  as  if 
a  band  of  Italian  days  had  come 
from  the  South,  like  a  flock  of  glori- 
ous passenger  birds"  (page  267). 

The  most  important  symbol  in 
the  novel  is  the  magnificent  chest- 
nut tree  at  Thornfield,  split  in  two 
by  a  violent  storm  the  night  after 
Jane  agrees  to  marry  Rochester. 
This  tearing  asunder  of  the  most 
stalwart,  ageless  object  at  Thorn- 
field predicts  not  only  the  cleavage 
between  the  present  Rochester  and 
the  one  soon  to  be  revealed,  but  it 
also  represents  two  temptations 
within  Jane,  both  of  which  she  over- 
comes. The  first  temptation,  is  to 
give  herself  headlong  to  Rochester 
and  run  away  in  defiance  of  all  self- 
respect  and  moral  law,  and  the  sec- 
ond, is  to  deny  completely  her  need 
for  a  shared,  creative  love,  and  mar- 
ry St.  John  Rivers,  the  cold,  ambi- 
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tious  missionary  who  is  so  intent  on 
other  worldly  values  that  he  disre- 
gards, even  kills  the  spirit  of  Jane 
and  others  near  him. 

The  power  of  Miss  Bronte's  style 
is  best  revealed  in  the  conversations 
between  Jane  and  Rochester,  but 
these  are  too  long  to  quote  here. 
Impassioned,  fiery,  terse,  subtle, 
these  interchanges  not  only  reveal 
to  each  participant  the  formidable 
powers  and  character  of  the  other; 
these  communions  of  intellect  and 
spirit  also  make  possible  the  mutual 
respect  which  rapidly  grows  into  a 
consuming,  mature  love. 

Theme 

Charlotte  Bronte  (and  therefore 
Jane  Eyre)  rebelled  against  living 
the  anonymous  life  of  the  average 
Victorian  woman— sedentary,  pas- 
sive, inconsequential  —  surrounded 
by  the  dominance  and  creative  vigor 
of  a  masculine  world.  Quite  justly 
Jane  Eyre  has  been  defined  as  one 
of  the  first  modern  women.  Rather 
than  bow  to  the  conventional  view 
that  women  are  somehow  a  lesser 
species  of  humanity,  Jane  demands 
the  right  to  be  a  free,  mature  per- 
son, to  own  her  soul  and  to  be  al- 
lowed to  express  her  entire  person- 
ality and  integrity  in  her  life-quest 
for  self-realization.  For  Jane  the 
kernel  of  life  is  human  love,  but 
true  love  and  understanding  can  en- 
dure only  when  the  individuality 
and  integrity  of  both  partners  is 
not  only  recognized,  but  encouraged 
to  fullest  growth  within  the  mar- 
riage relationship. 

The  novel  tells  how  the  maturing 
Jane  Eyre  succeeds  in  freeing  her- 
self from  ''a  conventionality  which 
is  not  morality''  and  a  "self-right- 


eousness which  is  not  religion." 
Her  indomitable  spirit  rises  above 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Mrs. 
Reed,  the  bigoted  hypocrisy  of 
Reverend  Brocklehurst,  the  me- 
diocre dullness  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  the 
affected  snobbery  of  the  Ingrams, 
the  withering  religious  zeal  of  Eliza, 
the  shallow  selfishness  of  Georgiana, 
and  the  ascetic  denial  of  self  and 
human  affection  in  the  Reverend  St. 
John  Rivers. 

Jane's  supreme  test  comes  when, 
finally,  she  learns  that  her  love  for 
Rochester  is  returned,  but  that  she 
must  leave  him  at  once.  Earlier, 
disguised  as  a  gypsy,  Rochester  had 
shrewdly  and  accurately  defined  her 
character  as  one  who  says: 

I  can  live  alone,  if  self-respect  and  cir- 
cumstances require  me  so  to  do.  I  need 
not  sell  my  soul  to  buy  bliss.  I  have  an 
inward  treasure,  born  with  me,  which 
can  keep  me  alive  if  all  extraneous  de- 
lights should  be  withheld  ....  Reason 
sits  firm  and  holds  the  reins,  and  she  will 
not  let  the  feelings  burst  away  and  hurry 
her  to  wild  chasms  ....   (pp.  216-217). 

In  this  hour  of  trial,  when  almost 
maddened  by  the  thought  of  losing 
her,  Rochester  begs  Jane  to  run 
away  with  him  to  France,  he  asks 
her,  "Who  in  the  world  cares  for 
you.^  or  who  will  be  injured  by  what 
you  do?" 

Jane  replies: 

I  care  for  myself.  The  more  solitary, 
the  more  friendless,  the  more  unsustained 
I  am,  the  more  I  will  respect  myself.  I 
will  keep  the  law  given  by  God;  sanctioned 
by  man  ....  Laws  and  principles  are 
not  for  the  times  when  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion: they  are  for  such  moments  as  this, 
when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mutiny  against 
their  rigour;  stringent  are  they;  inviolate 
they  shall  be  ...  .  Preconceived  opinions, 
foregone  determinations,  are  all  I  have  at 
this  hour  to  stand  by:  there  I  plant  my 
foot  (page  344). 
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Realizing  the  firmness  of  her  re- 
solve, Rochester  confesses  defeat  be- 
fore this  ''resolute,  wild,  free  thing 
defying  me,  with  more  than  cour- 
age— with  a  stern  triumph"    (page 

345)- 

And  thus  Jane,  at  the  period  of 

most  tense  emotional  strain,  main- 
tains her  spiritual  and  moral  integ- 
rity. When  finally  she  does  come 
to  the  invalid  Rochester  to  offer 
herself  as  his  future  wife  and  com- 
panion, she  can  offer  a  complete, 
whole  woman,  not  a  physical  entity 
only,  or  one  soul-scarred  by  remorse 
—remorse  which  had  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  soul  of  her  beloved 
Rochester  before  she  restored  him. 
Throughout,  Jane  Eyre  is  pitched 
in  a  higher  key  than  many  novels. 


Its  intensity  seldom  lessens;  its  pow- 
er comes  from  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional struggles  within,  rather  than 
between,  characters.  The  imaginary 
reality  created  within  its  pages  is 
enduring,  since  the  values  upon 
which  it  is  built  are  those  of  cour- 
age, individual  freedom,  integrity, 
and  love.  Indeed  Jane  Eyre  is  a 
great  experience. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Which  characteristic  of  Jane  Eyre  is 
most  appeahng  to  you?  Discuss. 

2.  Why  is  a  knowledge  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  personal  life  so  vital  a  preliminary 
to  reading  Jane  Eyre.^ 

3.  What  is  Miss  Bronte's  great  con- 
tribution to  English  fiction? 

4.  Discuss  the  justice  of  calling  Jane 
Evre  "the  first  modern  woman." 


Social  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

Lesson  7— The  Great  Compromises  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Fight  for  Ratification 

Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen 

For  Tuesday,  May  25,  1954 

Objective:  To  become  familiar  with  the  great  issues  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  how  those  issues  were  compromised,  and  to  observe  the  devices  used  to 
create  "checks  and  balances"  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  fundamental  freedom  of 
the  individual.  Also  to  point  out  that  the  Constitution  was  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
ly studied  and  debated  documents  ever  presented  to  a  nation  for  adoption. 


New  Framework  of  Government 
OEFERENCE  has  already  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia, was  called  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  revising  and 
strengthening  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. This  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention (see  lesson  5)  in  addressing 
Congress   with    a   petition    to   call 


such  a  convention.  In  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  delegates,  ideas  had 
been  germinating  for  a  long  time 
regarding  concrete  steps  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  remake 
the  National  Government. 

James  Madison  was  the  leader  in 
this  regard.  He  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  Washington,  but  en- 
joyed the  support  and  friendship  of 
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that  great  man.  Madison  was  a  stu- 
dent of  government  and  had  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  govern- 
ment in  his  native  State  of  Virginia. 
He  it  was  who  was  to  prove  to  be 
chief  architect  of  the  Constitution. 
Madison  and  his  friends  came  to 
the  Convention  determined  to  do 
anything  necessary  to  draft  a  frame- 
work of  government  which  would 
be  workable.  Furthermore,  they 
came  prepared  to  offer  a  plan  to  the 
delegates. 

The  debates  upon  the  so-called 
Virginia  resolutions  very  soon  made 
it  apparent  that  much  more  than  a 
revision  of  the  existing  government 
was  required,  and  the  delegates  be- 
gan the  consideration  of  forming  a 
new  government.  Gone  forever 
was  any  idea  of  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

Three  Basic  Difieiences 

All  of  the  delegates  subscribed  to 
the  view  that  a  stronger  national 
union  should  be  set  up.  The  ques- 
tion was  the  manner  and  the  form 
in  which  this  should  be  accom- 
plished. There  were  three  basic  dif- 
ficulties which  had  to  be  overcome 
and  finally  compromised.  The  Rist 
was  the  fear  of  the  smaller  states  of 
being  swallowed  up  and  submerged 
by  the  larger,  more  powerful  states. 
The  second  involved  the  matter  of 
slavery,  and  the  thiidy  fear  of  na- 
tional taxing  power. 

Question  of  Representation 

The  questions  of  national  repre- 
sentation and  taxing  power  were,  by 
far,  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
three.  The  larger  and  more  power- 
ful states,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  were 
staunch    advocates    in    favor   of   a 


strong  national  government  which 
would  have  veto  power  over  the 
laws  of  the  individual  states  where 
state  laws  should  be  in  conflict  with 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  They  also 
wanted  representation  in  Congress 
determined  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
states  wanted  to  be  protected  from 
the  power  of  the  large  states,  whose 
representatives  in  Congress  would 
be  able  to  out-vote  them  on  any 
basis  of  proportional  representation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
under  the  Confederation  the  states 
had  equal  voting  power  in  Congress. 
The  problem  was  how  to  reconcile 
the  principle  of  representation  in 
that  body.  The  small  states  were 
fearful  that  the  large  states  would 
always  dominate  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  thus  exclude  them 
for  all  practical  purposes,  from  any 
voice  therein.  This  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  the  states  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all.  Each  side 
stated  its  unalterable  determination 
never  to  yield. 

The  Connecticut  Compiomise 

Nevertheless,  this  great  difficulty 
was  solved  by  the  device  known  as 
the  Connecticut  Compromise.  Un- 
der the  Connecticut  plan,  which 
was  finally  adopted,  the  legislative 
branch  was  divided  into  two  houses. 
The  lower  house  composed  of  pop- 
ular representatives  elected  upon 
the  basis  of  population  was  to  origi- 
nate all  revenue  bills.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  small  states  were  to 
have  equal  representation  in  the  up- 
per house,  or  Senate,  which  was  to 
be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  each 
state. 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  power  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  revenue  bills, 
even  though  it  could  not  originate 
them.  The  smaller  states  were  mol- 
lified because  the  principal  of  equal 
representation  had  been  preserved 
in  the  Senate,  in  which  place  they 
would  be  able  to  make  their  voices 
heard  on  all  national  issues.  By 
conceding  equal  representation  to 
the  small  states  in  the  Senate,  the 
larger  states  were  given  a  consider- 
able degree  of  control  and  voice  in 
the  matter  of  raising  revenues, 
which  would  naturally  fall  more 
heavily  upon  them,  because  taxes, 
like  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  be  based  up- 
on population.  The  solution  of  this 
great  problem  required,  by  far,  the 
most  time  consumed  in  drafting  the 
Constitution.  Once  it  was  solved 
and  agreed  upon,  a  solid  foundation 
for  agreement  on  all  other  questions 
in  dispute  was  laid,  and  upon  this 
great  compromise  the  success  of  the 
Convention  became  solidly  assured. 

Piohlems  Presented  hy  Shveiy 

On  the  issue  of  slavery,  of  course, 
the  dispute  was  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  non  -  slave  -  holding 
states.  This  dispute  did  not  con- 
cern the  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
some  have  erroneously  supposed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  slavery  had  become 
a  well-accepted  social  institution  in 
America.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  sentiment  against  it,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  becoming  a  move- 
ment which  threatened  its  exist- 
ence. In  general,  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  were,  in  principle, 
against  any  further  importation  of 
slaves.    Maryland  and  Virginia  were 


not  greatly  concerned  about  having 
the  slave  population  increased  be- 
cause they  were  well  supplied.  In 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  however, 
the  need  for  slaves  had  not  been 
satisfied,  and  these  states  were  anx- 
ious to  have  the  trade  continue. 

The  next  serious  issue  related  to 
slavery  was  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  slaves  should  be  count- 
ed as  part  of  the  population  in  de- 
termining the  matter  of  representa- 
tion in  Congress.  The  decision 
having  already  been  made  that  pop- 
ulation should  determine  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, how  then  should  these  slaves 
be  regarded?  Should  they  be  count- 
ed as  property  or  as  persons?  The 
slave-holding  states,  in  addition  to 
not  wanting  the  importation  of 
slaves  interfered  with,  wanted  the 
slaves  to  be  enumerated  as  part  of 
the  population  for  determining  rep- 
resentation in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  This  issue  was  finally 
compromised  by  including  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  ('The  ratio  rec- 
ommended by  Congress  in  their 
resolutions  of  April  18,  1783,"  Far- 
rand,  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, page  122)  for  determining  the 
basis  for  congressional  representa- 
tion, and  by  specifically  providing 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States  would  not  be  in- 
terfered with  for  twenty  years. 

The  non-slave-holding  states  were 
the  ones  in  which  most  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests 
were  concentrated.  They  wanted  the 
National  Government  to  exercise 
broad  powers  over  commerce  be- 
tween the  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  control  navigation. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had 
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already  developed  substantial  ship- 
ping interests  and  American  ships, 
mainly  from  these  states,  were 
already  to  be  found  on  every  ocean. 
If  the  maritime  states  could  have 
their  way,  the  National  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  powers  which 
would  foster  and  develop  this  grow- 
ing and  flourishing  trade. 

In  exchange  for  the  concession  to 
the  slave-holding  states  on  slavery, 
they,  in  turn,  agreed  to  the  granting 
of  broad  power  to  the  National 
Government  over  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Question  oi  National  Taxing  Power 

The  third  great  matter  for  con- 
stitutional debate  was  the  national 
taxing  power.  This  debate  also  end- 
ed in  a  compromise.  The  delegates 
divided  generally  according  to  their 
sectional  interests  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  their  par- 
ticular economies.  States  with  a  di- 
versified economy  wanted  the  na- 
tional government  to  raise  revenues 
by  taxing  the  export  and  import  of 
goods.  The  states  in  which  the 
economy  was  based  upon  the  rais- 
ing of  a  single  crop,  or  perhaps  two 
or  three  crops  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, were  fearful  of  any  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  would  permit  the  tax- 
ation of  exports. 

The  Southern  States  were  largely 
agricultural,  one-crop  states,  natural- 
ly fearful  of  any  taxes  which  might 
be  levied  upon  the  export  in  foreign 
trade  of  the  principal  source  of 
their  wealth.  An  economy  based 
upon  such  a  narrow  base  as  cotton 
or  tobacco  could  be  easily  bankrupt- 
ed and  ruined  by  an  excessive  export 


tax.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Con- 
gress should  have  power  to  tax  im- 
ports, but  taxes  on  exports  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

Executive  Department 

There  were  many  other  questions 
debated  in  the  Convention  upon 
which  time  could  be  spent  to  em- 
phasize the  monumental  task  which 
the  Constitutional  Convention  as- 
sumed in  framing  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions was  that  of  the  executive. 
When  the  Convention  opened,  the 
delegates  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  executive  they  would  set  up. 
They  hit  upon  the  unique  device 
of  the  presidency.  This  was  certain- 
ly an  innovation  in  government. 
The  office  was  unknown  in  the 
world.  There  had  never  been  a 
chief  of  state  with  such  a  title.  At 
first  a  multiple  executive  was  de- 
bated, but  this  idea  was  finally  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  the  single  head  of 
the  state.  The  executive  was  given 
no  power  to  make  laws,  only  to  ex- 
ecute or  carry  them  out.  He  was 
given  power  to  veto  legislation 
passed  by  Congress,  but  his  veto 
could  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  also  provided  that  a 
president  could  be  removed  by  im- 
peachment. He  was  given  power 
in  foreign  affairs  to  negotiate  trea- 
ties which  would  be  ratified  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  voting  to 
ratify.  He  could  also  appoint  judg- 
es and  ambassadors.  The  appoint- 
ment of  judges  was  to  be  for  life 
during  good  behavior,  so  while  the 
president  could  name  the  judges, 
he  was  powerless  to  remove  them. 
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Judicial  Department 

The  Constitution  made  provision 
for  a  judiciary  consisting  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  should  create. 
The  legislative  branch,  therefore, 
could  provide  for  courts  and  judges 
and  fix  their  salaries.  The  appoint- 
ments of  judges  would,  however,  be 
made  by  the  executive  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  Once 
named,  salaries  of  judges  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment  could  not  be 
cut  off  or  decreased  in  their  amount, 
and  finally,  they  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment. The  judicial  system  set  up 
mider  the  Constitution  was  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  was  not  gen- 
erally realized  at  the  time  that  the 
courts  would  exercise  any  veto  pow- 
er over  the  President  or  Congress. 
However,  that  is  exactly  the  way  in 
which  the  judicial  system  has 
worked,  because  the  courts  may  de- 
clare the  acts  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  and  may  re- 
strain the  executive  from  arbitrary 
or  unlawful  exercise  of  power  over 
the  people. 

Government  of  "Checks  and 
Balances'' 

There  were  naturally  many  other 
problems  which  had  to  be  resolved, 
for  instance,  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President,  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states  into  the 
Union,  and  the  machinery  of 
amendment  and  many  other  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery which  had  to  be  devised. 
The  result  was  to  make  the  United 
States  a  government  of  the  people. 
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with  ''checks  and  balances"  to  in- 
sure that  no  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  dominate  the  other 
two.  The  states  could  not  be 
coerced  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  people  of  the  states  were 
made  subject  to  its  laws.  Thus,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  live 
under  a  dual  system— the  state  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal— and  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  both. 

Signing  oi  Constitution 

Because  some  of  the  delegates  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Constitution, 
Gouverneur  Morris  devised  a  form 
which  would  give  the  Constitution 
the  appearance  of  being  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  This  was  accomplished 
by  writing  at  the  very  end.  ''Done 
in  convention  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  states  present."  In 
order  to  overcome  any  appearance 
of  departure  from  authority  given 
to  the  convention,  which  had  been 
instructed  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  convention  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  that  the 
Constitution  be  submitted  to  con- 
ventions of  delegates  chosen  in  each 
state  by  the  people  thereof.  This 
was  for  accomplishing  the  indirect 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  people.  It  was  not  known  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  state  legis- 
latures could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore the  opening  phrase  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  made  to  read:  "We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Ratification  by  States 

The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress accepted  the  original  draft 
submitted  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  without  much  enthus- 


iasm, and  submitted  it  to  the  states 
for  ratification  without  one  word  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  Con- 
stitution was  to  go  into  effect  when 
ratified  by  nine  states. 

The  contest  over  adoption  was  to 
prove  long  and  difficult.  Delaware 
acted  first  and  ratified  December  7, 

1787.  Pennsylvania  ratified  next 
on  December  12,  1787;  New  Jersey, 
December  18,  1787;  Georgia,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1788;  Connecticut,  January 
9,  1788;  Massachusetts,  February  6, 
1788;  Maryland,  April  26,  1788; 
South  Carolina,  May  28,  1788;  New 
Hampshire,  June  21,  1788.  In  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  and  New  Jersey,  rati- 
fication was  unanimous.  In  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina,  ratification  was 
by  a  good  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion delegates,  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  by  slim  ma- 
jorities. Nine  states  had  now  rati- 
fied, but  Virginia  and  New  York 
had  not  acted.  Without  these  two 
very  important  states,  the  Union 
could  not  hope  to  be  a  success. 
Finally,  after  a  long  and  hotly  con- 
tested fight,  Virginia  ratified  on 
June  25,  1788.  This  left  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island 
still  stubbornly  outside  the  Union. 

In  New  York,  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
ratification  was  achieved  on  July  26, 

1788.  The  Constitution  did  not 
provide  the  kind  of  government 
which  Hamilton  would  have  pre- 
ferred. He  was  by  nature  an  aristo- 
crat. But  he  set  aside  his  own 
personal  views  and  worked  tirelessly 
for  ratification.  It  was  under  his 
superb  leadership  that  those  essays 
on  the  Constitution,  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  The  Federal- 
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isty  were  published.  Fifty  of  them 
were  written  by  Hamilton,  thirty  by 
Madison,  and  about  five  by  Jay. 
These  essays  are  regarded  to  this 
day  as  the  most  important  commen- 
tary on  the  Constitution  ever  writ- 
ten, and  they  likewise  comprise 
what  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  books. 

After  Congress  passed  a  revenue 
act  making  importation  of  goods 
from  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro- 
lina taxable.  North  Carolina  ratified 
in  haste  on  November  21,  1789. 
Rhode  Island  finally  capitulated  on 
May  29,  1790. 

It  must  be  stated  that  ratification 
could  never  have  become  complet- 
ed in  such  states  as  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  without  the  assur- 
ance that  certain  amendments 
would  be  added  to  the  Constitution 
as  guaranties  to  individual  liberty. 
Nearly  all  of  the  state  constitutions 
had  ''bills  of  rights"  appended  to  or 
as  a  part  of  them.  They  were  state- 
ments of  principle  going  back  to 
the  days  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights,  which  were 
so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  liberty- 
loving  Americans.  They  had  been 
the  principles  fought  for  in  the 
Revolution.  Who  is  to  say  that  the 
delay  over  ratification  was  not  a 
beneficent  act  of  Providence  to  in- 
sure that  those  precious  freedoms 
would  receive  recognition  and  be- 
come a  part  of  our  great  charter  of 
liberty,  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution? 

Election  oi  Washington 
as  First  President 

The  Union  was  now  complete 
under  the  ''new  roof."  In  the  fall  of 
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1788  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration made  preparations  to  go  out 
of  existence  by  voting  for  presiden- 
tial electors  to  be  chosen  by  election 
in  January  1789,  and  by  making 
New  York  the  seat  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment until  other  arrangements 
could  be  made.  The  elections  were 
held.  Washington  was  elected  and 
installed  in  office.  He  it  was  who 
was  the  obvious  choice  of  all.  Even 
during  the  debates  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  in  conversation,  indica- 
tions to  this  effect  were  apparent. 
When  he  became  president,  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  expressed 
preference  for  this  title:  ''His  High 
Mightiness,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Protector  of  their 
Liberties." 

The  inauguration  of  Washington 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in 
America. 


Keieiences 

Farrand,  Max:  The  Fathers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Yale  University  Press,  1921. 

Smith,  Joseph  Fielding:  The  Piogiess 
oi  Man,  pp.  295-299. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  were  the  great  compromises 
of  the  Constitution? 

2.  What  three  branches  of  government 
are  provided  for  under  the  Constitution? 

3.  Describe  briefly  how  the  "checks 
and  balances"  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion operate  to  prevent  one  branch  of  the 
government  from  dominating  the  other 
branches  of  government. 

4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  presented  by  the  Con- 
vention to  Congress  and  the  people,  and 
by  whom  it  was  ratified. 
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Vs   teaspoon   pepper. 

Brown  chicken  slowly  in  a  skillet  in  Va  inch  hot  fat  about  30  minutes,  or  until 
drumstick   is   tender   when   pierced   with    a    fork. 

Remove  chicken  (keep  hot).  Drain  fat  from  skillet,  then  put  2  tablespoons  fat 
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the  hot  gravy  with  the  fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  and  whole  kernel  corn 
for  a   real   American   chicken   dinner. 
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creamy  smooth  because  Sego  Milk  is  twice  as 
rich  as  ordinary  bottled  milk. 
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Yes  ma'am  —  an  easy  way  to  any  hungry 
husband's  heart.  Here's  your  one  dish  meal 
that  tastes  better  and  costs  less.  And  why 
shouldn't  it,  when  it's  made  with  Sego  Milk, 
the  milk  for  cooking.^  That  naturally  makes 
it  extra  rich,  creamy,  and  flavorful.  And 
best  of  all,  double-rich  Sego  Milk  costs  less 
than  ordinary  milk  —  a  real  bargain  in 
goodness. 
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Pour  into  greased  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  rest  of 
cheese  around  edge  of  baking  dish.  Bake  on 
center  rack  of  oven  until  bubbly  hot  or  about 
25  minutes.    Serve  hot  from  the  dish. 
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Reading  Club  brings  you  the  finest  new 
books  at  W}aTgain  prices.  Then  mail  the 
coupon  to  join,  and  get  your  three  books 
without  delay! 
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A  reverent,  faithful  retelling  of 
the  sublime  story  of  Jesus,  bring- 
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ly   close    to    you. 


The  Greatest  Book   Ever  Written 

The  Old  Testament  story  —  of 
Adam,  Eve,  Moses  —  of  all  the 
Biblical  immortals;  written  with 
all  the  author's  passion  and  di- 
vine   belief. 
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than  the  publishers'  regular  editions!  Each  month 
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Family  Reading  Club  standards.  Our  Editors  then 
select  the  book  they  can  recommend  most  enthu- 
siastically. These  are  books  which  every  member 
o[  your  lamily  can  read — ^books  by  such  outstanding 
authors  as  Thomas  Costain,  Fulton  Ourslcr,  Mar- 
jorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  Darwin  Teilhet  and  Bellamy 
Partridge.  They  are  books  you  can  safely  leave 
where  older   children   can   read    them   if   they    wish. 
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book  review  magazine  which  will  come 
to  your  home  each  month.  You  pay 
postman  nothing;  your  bill  will  be 
due  later.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  book  every  month  —  you 
may  accept  as  few  as  four  each  year  to 
retain  your  membership.  All  selections 
are  new,  complete,  well-printed  and 
well-bound.  And  your  books  will  be 
delivered   to  your  door-— ready   to   read! 

Save  Up  to  60% 

The  purchase  of  books  from  the  Club 
for  only  $1.89  each— instead  of  $3.00 
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cJhe  [Retief  Societi/ — Jr    it^orid-Vlyiae  Sisterhood 

Phyllis  Hodgson  Holbiook 

In  every  far-flung  border  land 
Where  women  work  and  pray 
And  strive  to  solve  the  problems  of 
A  troubled  v/orld  today, 
A  new  and  everlasting  hope 
Is  borne  to  each  who  heeds; 
A  wondrous  plan  transcends  all  time 
And  solves  our  human  needs; 
And  then  the  hand  of  sisterhood 
Extends  through  time  and  space 
To  carry  love  and  help  and  faith 
Within  its  wide  embrace. 

A  universal  sisterhood, 

Divinely  shaped  and  planned, 

Installed  on  earth  to  function,  by 

A  mighty  Prophet's  hand; 

To  glorify  the  dignity 

By  labor  and  by  worth 

Of  womanhood  and  motherhood. 

And  woman's  place  on  earth. 

For,  though  she  only  shares  the  grace 

The  Priesthood's  gifts  afford, 

A  woman  was  the  first  to  see 

The  resurrected  Lord! 

As  brooklets  spread  the  river's  breadth. 

As  rivers  join  the  sea, 

So  every  land  contributes  to 

The  great  Society. 
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I  wish  1  could  convey  to  each  of  you 
how  much  the  Magazine  means  to  our 
small  group  here.  We  are  all  growing 
from  the  messages  and  inspiration  we  re 
ceive  when  reading  of  our  sisters  in  the 
Church  and  their  activities. 
— Mayona  Grinder 

Kindley  Air  Force  Base 
Bermuda 

It  is  wonderful  that  you  are  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  the  privilege  of 
finding  the  names  of  our  loved  ones  in 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  In  looking 
through  the  birthday  section  of  the  Wom- 
an's Sphere  department,  I  became  so 
thrilled  to  see  the  name  of  a  woman  who 
was  my  nearest  neighbor  when  we  were 
children  together.  Now,  I  am  wondering 
if  she  would  get  the  same  thrill  as  I  did 
when  she  sees  my  name  there.  How  love- 
ly the  contents  of  the  December  Maga- 
zine. 

— Mrs.  Clara  T.  Samuels 
449  West  Broadmoor 
San  Leandro,  California 

What  wonderful  things  I  found  in  the 
October  1953  issue  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  "Portraits  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  educational 
articles  I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  I  also 
enjoyed  "The  Boyhood  of  President 
McKay."  All  of  the  poems  and  stories 
were  interesting,  but  I  especially  liked 
"Grandpa  As  a  Magician"  by  Mable  Law 
Atkinson,  Sister  Atkinson  is  a  gifted,  ver- 
satile writer.  I  always  enjoy  everything 
she  writes. 

— Sylvia  Probst  Young 
Midvale,  Utah 

Please  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Lizabeth  Wall  Madsen  for  having  written 
the  beautiful  lines  ("Wings  Over  the 
West")  which  won  the  first  prize  in  the 
Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  There  is 
not  a  line  of  Mrs.  Madsen's  poem  that 
lacks  poetic  essence  in  my  estimation. 
— Grace  I.  Frost 


Provo,  Utah 


May  I  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
joy  and  inspiration  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  brings  to  all  Latter-day  Saint 
women  who  live  in  the  mission  fields — 
particularly  those,  who,  like  myself,  find 
themselves  living  in  places  where  organ- 
ized Relief  Societies  do  not  exist.  A  note 
of  thanks  for  the  small,  newly  organized 
Sunday  School  we  have  here. 

— Mildred  Garrett  Enos 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 

The  Magazine  continues  to  be  excellent 
in  every  way.  I  have  most  thoroughly  en- 
joyed Mrs.  Morrell's  articles  on  the  life  of 
President  McKay  (September,  October, 
November,  and  December  1953). 
— Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 
Bountiful,  Utah 

We  think  The  Relief  Society  Magn/jnc 
is  the  best  magazine  anywhere,  and  it  is 
getting  better  all  the  time. 

— Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Anderson 

— and  Mrs.  lone  J.  Anderson 

Richmond,  Utah 

On  the  eve  of  our  lesson  tomorrow  on 
David  CoppeiReld,  I  am  brimming  with 
anticipation  to  hear  Sister  Mabel  Preston 
give  it,  and  I  trust  no  member  misses  it. 
for  Briant  S.  Jacobs  has  portrayed  it  as 
Dickens  would  smile  his  approval.  When 
I  had  read  the  usual  amount  of  the  les- 
sons, and  turned  the  page  and  saw  two 
full  pages  more,  I  said,  "What  a  feast!" 
And  I  have  really  laughed  and  heartily 
approved  every  word.  I  trust  no  Relief 
Society  woman  fails  to  read  it  herself.  I 
had  forgotten  much  I  had  read  years  ago. 
I  wish  we  could  love  the  good  qualities  in 
people,  all  people,  and  not  rebuke  them 
for  failures.  Thanks,  thanks.  Brother 
Jacobs  for  making  every  line  pregnant  with 
needful  truths.  Certainly  this  lesson 
"talked  itself  alive."  I  wish  it  were  in 
pamphlet  form  as  I  would  like  to  pass  it 
on  to  many  as  a  gift  to  egg  them  on  to 
a  great  writer. 

— Laura  R.  Merrill 

Logan.  Utah 
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Relief  Society  Responsibilities 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

[Address   Delivered   at   the  Annual   General   Relief   Society   Conference, 

September  30,  1953] 


Ifeel  honored  in  being  invited  to 
come  here  this  afternoon  to 
give  to  you  a  brief  address  in 
relation  to  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
Church.  And  I  know  you  are  just 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Relief  Society  as  I 
am;  nevertheless,  I  jotted  down 
from  the  history  a  few  items  in  re- 
lation to  the  organization  and  the 
instruction  that  was  given  at  that 
time  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
As  you  know,  the  society  was  or- 
ganized March  17,  1842,  in  Nauvoo. 
And  on  that  occasion  the  Prophet, 
John  Taylor,  and  others  were  pres- 
ent and  assisted.  'The  Female  Re- 
lief Society,"  I  am  quoting,  'was 
organized  in  Nauvoo  by  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith"  who  stated  ''that 
the  purpose  of  the  society  is  to 
furnish  the  sisters  of  the  Church 
an  organization  through  which  they 
may  actively  foster  the  welfare  of 
the  members."  The  duty  of  the  so- 
ciety was  stated  to  be  "to  aid  the 
poor,  nurse  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
and  in  a  general  way,  under  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  the  bishop, 
to  engage  in  the  charitable  work  in 
behalf  of  all  those  requiring  assist- 
ance." 

This  was  the  first  organization  of 
women  in  the  world,  so  far  as  his- 
tory records,  and  I  think  that  is 
quite  an  honor  to  think  that  the 
women  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  took  the 
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first    step    in    the    interest    of    the 
women. 

"This  is  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
ius of  the  gospel,"  the  Prophet  said, 
"for  the  Lord  provides  duties  and 
labors  for  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  both  men  and  women, 
wherein  service  may  be  rendered 
for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  man." 

The  Church  was  so  organized 
that  all  the  members  may  find  in  it 
some  activity.  As  you  know,  most 
of  the  so-called  Christian  churches 
depend  upon  their  minister.  He 
does  all  the  work,  looks  after  the 
spiritual  interest  of  his  members, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  work  di- 
vided among  the  members.  But  the 
Lord  has  so  arranged  things  in  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  it  may  find 
some  responsibility  or  something  to 
do.  So  it  was  as  natural  as  it  could 
be  for  a  Relief  Society  to  come  into 
existence,  so  that  the  women  could 
have  a  society  of  their  own,  not  only 
to  engage  in  the  duties  which  I  have 
read,  but  that  they  might,  in  all  par- 
ticulars, labor  in  the  interest  of  the 
women  of  the  Church  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  charitable  matters  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  members,  male  as 
well  as  female.  And  so,  by  revela- 
tion, this  organization  was  estab- 
lished. Just  as  necessary  in  the 
Church  as  any  other  department. 
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TN  his  instructions,  the  Prophet 
said:  "Do  not  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  anyone.  If  members  of  the 
society  shall  conduct  themselves  im- 
properly, deal  with  them,  keep  all 
of  thy  doings  within  your  own  bos- 
om and  hold  all  characters  sacred." 

I  think  that  is  very  wise  advice, 
not  only  in  the  Relief  Society  but 
in  the  quorums  of  the  Priesthood 
and  everywhere  else  within  the 
Church.  We  should  guard  the 
character  of  every  member.  We 
should  see  that  there  are  no  in- 
justices done. 

Again,   on   March    30,    1842,   he 

said: 

None  should  be  received  into  the  so- 
ciety but  those  who  are  worthy.  All  dif- 
ficulties which  might  and  would  cross  our 
way  must  be  surmounted.  Though  the 
soul  be  tried,  the  heart  faint  and  hands 
hang  down,  yet  we  must  not  retrace  our 
steps.  That  sympathy  alone  must  not  de- 
cide our  judgment.  All  must  act  in  con- 
cert or  nothing  can  be  done.  Sisters 
should  move  as  did  the  ancient  Priest- 
hood, in  unity.  It  should  be  a  select  so- 
ciety, separate  from  all  the  ills  of  the 
world,  choice,  virtuous,  and  holy.  The 
society  was  to  assist  by  directing  the  mor- 
als and  strengthening  the  virtues  of  the 
community  and  save  the  Elders  the 
trouble  of  rebuking  and  that  they  might 
have  their  time  for  other  duties. 

Now,  that  is  from  the  historv. 

There  are  a  great  many  duties, 
responsibilities,  that  are  given  to 
our  sisters,  not  all  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  these  items  that  I  have 
read.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Relief 
Society,  not  only  to  look  after  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety, but  their  labor  should  extend 
beyond  those  borders.  Wherever 
anybody  is  in  trouble,  needs  help, 
in  difficulties,  sick  or  afflicted,  we 
call  upon  the  Relief  Society.  Ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Proph- 


et here,  'Tt  is  their  duty  also  to  as- 
sist in  seeing  that  there  is  no  in- 
iquity in  the  Church."  I  take  it 
that  those  labors  would  rest  more 
particularly  upon  them  in  relation 
to  the  sisters  of  the  Church,  and 
they  can  perform  a  great  and  won- 
derful work  by  encouraging  the  way- 
ward, helping  them,  bringing  them 
back  into  activity,  helping  them  to 
overcome  their  weaknesses  or  sins 
and  imperfections,  and  bringing 
them  to  an  understanding  of  the 
truth.  I  say  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
good  that  our  sisters  can  do. 

You  are  called  upon  constantly 
by  the  authorities  in  the  stakes  and 
in  the  wards.  And  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  world  our  stake  presi- 
dents and  bishops  in  the  wards 
would  do  if  they  didn't  have  these 
good  sisters  of  Relief  Society  upon 
whom  to  depend;  whom  they  can 
call  to  their  service,  many  times,  to 
handle  situations  that  would  be  very 
delicate,  that  is  for  our  brethren, 
but  which  our  sisters  may  perform 
to  the  very  greatest  advantage.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  all 
the  members  of  the  Church  were 
perfect.  If  that  were  the  case  we 
would  all  have  less  responsibility, 
both  the  men  and  the  women,  but 
that  time  has  not  come.  We  have 
members  among  our  sisters  who 
need  encouragement,  a  little  help 
spiritually  as  well  as  temporally,  and 
nobody  can  do  it  better  than  our 
sisters  who  belong  to  this  great  and 
wonderful  organization. 
TN  this  work  the  sisters  may  lend 
their  aid  in  encouraging  and 
helping  the  wayward,  indifferent, 
the  careless,  just  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Priesthood  are  called  upon  to 
do  in  behalf  of  the  wayward,  care- 
less,   and    indifferent    among    the 
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brethren.     We  should  all  work  to  to   us,,   and   the   sisters   can   do   far 

bring  to  pass  righteousness  and  en-  more,  in  my  opinion,  laboring  with 

deavor  to  bring  back  into  activity  the  sisters,  than  the  brethren  would 

those  who  have  drifted  and  neglect-  be  able  to  do. 

ed  the  duties  of  the  Church.  Now,  may  the  Lord  bless  you  ni 

We  keep  a  record  that's  fairly  ac-  it,  in  all  these  things.     I  am  very 

curate  of  all  the  male  members  of  grateful  that  you  are  studying  the 

the  Church  who  are  inactive,  men  doctrines  of  the  Church.     Now,  I 

holding  the  Priesthood  who  are  not  am  not  going  to  say  much  about 

magnifying  their  callings;  and   the  that  nor  go  into  details  in  relation 

men   in   the   Church,   members   of  to  it,  because  you  have  topics  com- 

the   Church,   who  hold   no   Priest-  ing   up  in   the   latter   part   of  this 

hood.    We  have  our  brethren  labor-  meeting.    But  the  Lord  expects  the 

ing  among  them  to  try  to  get  them  sisters  to  be  qualified  with  a  testi- 

into  activity.  niony  of  the  truth  to  understand  the 

We  have  a  great  many  sisters,  doctrines  of  the  Church  just  as  he 
likewise,  who  are  delinquent  and  does  those  who  hold  the  Priesthood, 
careless,  and  who  are  not  living  ac-  If  we  gain  exaltation,  which  we 
cording  to  all  the  Lord  has  revealed  hope  to  obtain,  it  is  necessary  that 
and  required  of  them.  I  know  of  we  prepare  ourselves  by  knowledge, 
no  record,  however,  that  gives  us  by  faith,  by  prayer.  And  when  the 
the  number,  or  an  approximate  Lord  said,  ''Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
number,  of  the  sisters  who  belong  dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness," 
to  that  class.  But  here  is  a  work  he  was  not  talking  just  to  a  body  of 
the  Relief  Society  can  labor  in  as  men,  it  was  a  mixed  congregation, 
well  as  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  And  righteousness  is  required  of  all 
the  hungry,  caring  for  the  dead,  and  those  who  have  entered  the  waters 
attending  to  sucli  other  duties  of  baptism  and  have  obtained  the 
which  fall  upon  them  which  they  remission  of  their  sins, 
perform  so  faithfully  and  acceptably  May  the  Lord  bless  these  good 
in  the  Church.  sisters  who  preside  over  you  in  this 

It  would  be  a  glorious  thing  if  organization.     They  are  wonderful, 

we  could  all  live  as  did  the  Nephites  as  you  have  learned.     I  have  some- 

for   two   hundred   years   when   the  thing    to    do    with    them    once    in 

Lord  said,  or  at  least  the  Prophet  awhile;   occasionally  they  come  to 

writes,  that  there  was  no  iniquity  me  and  to  Brother  Petersen  with  a 

among  them,  no  envying,  no  strife,  problem;  we  try  to  help  them.  But 

no  wickedness  of  any  kind.    What  they  are  capable  and  can  solve  most 

a    glorious    thing    that    must   have  of  their  problems  without  any  help, 

been!    And  the  prophet  says,  there  The  Lord  bless  them,  bless  all  the 

could  not  be  a  happier  people  any-  other  sisters  who  are  presiding  in 

where   than   were   these   people  at  the  various  stakes  and  in  the  wards, 

that  particular  time.     Our  duty  is  and  all  those  who  are  active  in  the 

to  labor,   to   strive,   to   cry  repent-  organizations.    And  so  I  pray  in  the 

ance,  to  be  diligent  in  all  the  duties  name    of    the    Lord    Jesus    Christ, 

and  responsibilities  which  are  given  Amen. 


cJhifd  [Prize  Stor 
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One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought" 


Ruth  MacKav 


RUTH  MACKAY 

THE  words  had  burned  nito 
Prue's  brain  as  soon  as  she 
had  read  them.  Addressing 
a  Relief  Society  conference,  Presi- 
dent }.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  had  said, 
"And  this  is  your  work  and  ours, 
to  save  not  only  Zion,  but  the 
world." 

Thoughts  chased  through  Prue's 
mind  of  the  need  for  saving  the 
world,  its  people  sadly  disillusioned, 
putting  their  faith  in  one  material 
thing  after  another,  and  gaining  no 
peace  of  mind  or  soul. 

She  suddenly  realized  the  bus  had 
stopped,  and,  with  a   cheery  word 


to  the  driver,  she  alighted.  As  she 
crossed  the  road  to  climb  the  hill  to 
her  home,  she  breathed  deeply  of 
the  pure  mountain  air.  She  looked 
with  affection  at  the  row  of  tall 
stately  gums  growing  on  the  road- 
side, the  crisp  brown  bark  hanging 
in  strips  from  the  trunks,  showing 
the  clean  yellow  boles  beneath.  A 
soft  wind  lazily  stirred  the  crimson 
tinted  leaves,  and  through  them  she 
could  see  into  the  field  beyond, 
where  the  wattles  with  their  crop 
of  fluffy,  golden  balls  glowed  in  the 
setting  sun. 

Prue  sniffed  appreciatively  at  the 
scent  which  wafted  to  her  on  the 
breeze,  and  turned  to  go  down  the 
old  track  which  led  to  her  home, 
stopping  by  the  gate  to  pick 
some  buttercups  and  forget-me-nots 
which  grew  there  in  profusion. 
Somehow,  today,  the  familiar  scene 
seemed  even  more  beautiful.  As  far 
as  she  could  see  were  mountains, 
rising  and  falling  into  the  distance, 
always  shaded  with  the  mist  that 
made  them  look  dark  blue.  The 
fleecy  white  clouds  billowing  up 
above  them  into  a  clear  blue  sky 
completed  a  picture  that  Prue  could 
always  visualize.  The  peaceful  se- 
renity of  the  scene  brought  balm  to 
her  heart. 

But  the  silence  was  shattered  as, 
with  a  whirring  of  wings  and  rau- 
cous   laughter,    a    kookaburra    flew 
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from  the  trees  onto  Prue's  shoulder,  nervousness,  when  she  got  on  her 

Jacky  was  the  pet  of  the  neighbor-  feet,  she  stammered  and  stuttered 

hood;  he  had  fallen  from  the  nest  so  much  that  it  affected  her  breath- 

when  young,  and  Prue  had  nursed  ing,  and  she  could  only  gasp  out  a 

him  till  he  could  stand  and  fly.  He  few  words.     Locked  up  inside  her, 

was  very  tame,  and  would  hop  into  were  beautiful  thoughts  of  love,  of 

the  kitchens  nearby  for  the  titbits  belief  in  the  gospel,  together  with 

that  were  given  him,  flying  harm-  boundless  gratitude  to  the  mission- 

lessly  out  of  the  way  of  unfriendly  aries  who  came  out  to  Australia  to 

cats,  and  laughing  uproariously  at  seek  out  those  who  were  looking  for 

their  frustration  from  roof  or  chim-  the   truth.     She  felt  very  humble 

ney  tops.  that  the  Lord  had  led  them  to  her 

Prue  took  him  into  her  arms,  door.  If  only  she  could  reveal  what 
stroking  the  soft  brown  and  fawn  her  conversion  had  meant  to  her, 
feathers.  He  flew  ahead  of  her  as  the  feeling  of  at  last  coming  home 
she  let  him  go,  knowing  he  would  the  moment  she  had  entered  the 
be  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  meat  chapel;  the  deep,  abiding  testimony 
when  she  got  home.  Prue  fell  in  she  had  gained,  with  the  sincere  de- 
love  with  this  beautiful  world,  her  sire  to  live  all  the  principles  of  the 
heart  filled  with  gratitude  that  her  gospel  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
life  could  be  spent  amidst  such  Her  life  had  been  completely 
pleasant  surroundings.  changed  by  the  visit  of  those  two 

But  the  thought  came  back  to  ^1^^^^     If  only  she  had  the  ability 

her,  'This  is  your  work  and  ours,  ^o  tell  others  a  1  these  things  may- 

to   save    not   only   Zion,    but    the  be  it  would  help  them,  too,  to  ac- 

world."  ^^P^  *^^  gospel. 

That  night  she  lay  tossing,  un-  QUDDENLY,  as  as  though  a  ray  of 

able  to  sleep.    What  could  she  do,  O  ^.^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^ 

in   her  humble  way,   to  save   the  p^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^5  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

world?    She  did  her  work  as  a  mem-  ^^-^^   ^-^^^  ^^^^  humbly  and  sin- 

ber  of  the  Relief  Society,  and  tried  ^^^^-^^^   ^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^1^ 

very  hard  to  do  all  that  was  re-  President  Clark  had  designated  to 

quired  of  her  as  Relief  Society  presi-  ^Yiem.     She  would  overcome  that 

dent.    Yet,  she  felt  that  that  wasn  t  f^-i'^g  ^f  j^^^g^  5^  ^Yiat  she  could 

what  President  Clark  had  meant,  explain  to  others  who  were  investi- 

There  was  something  more  required  ^^^^^^  ^Yie  truthfulness  of  this  won- 

of  her.    But  what?  What  must  she  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^g^  ^^ly  she  believed 

do?  in  it  with  all  her  heart  and  soul. 

Towards  morning,  her  thoughts  She  knew  it  wouldn't  be  easy,  for 

went   back   to   the   previous   day's  she  was  well  past  forty,  and  it  would 

testimony  meeting.     How  she  en-  be  hard  to  overcome  a  lifetime  of 

vied  those  members  whose  fluency  diffidence,    but    overcome    it,    she 

of  words  enabled  them  adequately  would. 

to  express  their  love  and  steadfast  The   next   day   saw  her   timidly 

faith  in  the  gospel.  No  matter  how  climbing  the  steps  of  a  city  college 

much   she   tried   to   overcome  her  where  night  classes  in  public  speak- 
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ing  were  held.  She  approached  the 
enquiry  desk,  fully  conscious  of  her 
mature  years  as  she  passed  groups 
of  young  students  chattering  gaily. 

'Tes,  Madam?"  asked  the  super- 
cilious young  clerk. 

''I  would  like  to  join  the  public 
speaking  class/'  she  said,  in  a  quiet 
little  voice. 

Taking  a  long  pink  form  from  a 
drawer,  the  young  man  enquired, 
very  crisply,  ''Name;  Address;  Ex- 
perience?" 

''No  experience"— he  looked  at 
her  as  though  she  had  committed 
a  crime,  explaining  that  the  teach- 
er, Mr.  Bell,  was  a  very  busy  man, 
being  as  well  a  radio  news  com- 
mentator, therefore  he  had  no  time 
to  waste  on  beginners. 

Seeing  her  obvious  embarrass- 
ment, he  stopped,  and  Prue,  nerv- 
ously twisting  her  fingers,  said,  "Oh, 
Fm  sorry,  I  really  shouldn't  have 
come." 

Perhaps  touched  by  her  sweet 
smile  of  apology,  he  unbent  to  tell 
her,  "You  go  over  to  Room  5, 
Block  E,  and  have  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Bell;  he  may  be  able  to  help  you." 
Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  found 
out  in  a  kind  action,  he  resumed 
his  writing. 

Prue  wandered  past  the  radio 
school  and  the  art  school  and  found 
Block  E,  Room  5  on  the  first  floor, 
and  Mr.  Bell  was  there  interview- 
ing his  prospective  students.  And 
what  an  array  they  were.  Prue's 
heart  sank  even  further.  Three  busi- 
ness executives,  two  top  engineers 
of  the  electric  company;  an  archi- 
tect, a  research  fellow  in  science  at 
the  university;  a  young  German 
scientist,  and  others  of  equally  high 
scholastic  qualifications. 


Standing  there  in  her  pale  blue 
frock  and  large  navy  picture  hat, 
Prue  did  not  realize  the  appealing 
picture  she  made  as  she  waited  for 
Mr.  Bell  to  speak  to  her.  What 
made  him  take  her  she  never  knew, 
but  she  was  grateful  for  being  ac- 
cepted, and  determined  to  do  her 
best. 

When  the  class  began,  she  had 
to  take  her  turn  with  the  others  in 
getting  up  to  say  just  why  she  want- 
ed to  learn  public  speaking.  She 
managed  to  explain  that  she  want- 
ed to  help  others.  Mr.  Bell  looked 
queerly  at  her,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders and  giving  a  sly  wink  to  one  of 
the  men.  A  peculiar  reason  this; 
usually  it  was  to  help  the  men  in 
their  business,  or  with  political  as- 
pirations, but  to  help  others!  Well, 
of  course,  she  was  a  woman,  and 
women  had  funny  ideas. 

npHE  next  six  months  for  Prue 
were  a  nightmare.  Each  Thurs- 
day night  they  each  had  to  speak 
for  from  four  to  ten  minutes  on 
subjects  chosen  by  Mr.  Bell.  And 
such  subjects:  political  questions; 
international  affairs;  economic  prob- 
lems; and  so  on.  Public  library 
patrons  and  attendants  came  to 
know  the  little  figure  as  she  pored 
over  books,  taking  copious  notes  in 
the  lunch  hour  period  from  her 
work. 

Several  times,  in  talks  given  by 
the  men,  religion  had  been  men- 
tioned, but  always  in  a  facetious, 
disparaging  way.  It  hurt  Prue  to 
liear  them  speak  this  way,  but  she 
realized  they  knew  no  better,  for 
they  did  not  have  the  blessing  of 
the  restored  gospel. 

Then  one  week  she  was  asked  to 
speak  on  "The  Message  of  Easter." 
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Here  v^'as  a  subject  on  which  she 
did  not  have  to  go  to  hbraries  to 
gain  the  necessary  knowledge.  Lov- 
ingly she  thought  out  the  opening, 
the  body  of  her  talk,  and  the  clos- 
ing, using  the  knowledge  the  mis- 
sionary elders  had  taught  her 
through  the  years. 

When  her  turn  to  speak  came, 
the  thoughts  of  her  beautiful  sub- 
ject brought  a  light  to  her  face,  and 
a  sweet,  patient  smile  to  her  lips, 
and  the  words  came  without  effort. 
Returning  to  her  seat,  she  was 
startled  when  passing  Graham 
North,  the  architect,  as  he  hissed 
at  her,  ''Oh,  you're  too  good,  I 
always  feel  like  singing  hymns  and 
taking  up  a  collection  when  youVe 
finished  speaking." 

Mr.  Bell,  as  usual,  allowed  one 
of  the  class  to  criticize  the  speech, 
lie  nodded  to  Mr.  North. 

Oh,  no,  thought  Prue,  not  he, 
he  has  no  time  for  religion,  and  he 
just  doesn't  understand.  And  he 
was  the  one  who  had  so  distracted 
her  attention  in  one  of  her  talks 
that  she  had  broken  down  com- 
pletely and  couldn't  continue. 

Her  worst  fears  were  realized. 
Graham  completely  and  sarcastical- 
ly tore  her  talk  to  shreds.  Still 
smiling,  but  inwardly  sick  at  heart, 
she  wondered  if  it  were  worthwhile 
to  continue  with  the  lessons.  She 
had  been  foolish  to  come  at  all;  she 
was  out  of  her  depth  and  would 
never  make  a  public  speaker.  Oh, 
why  hadn't  they  taught  such  things 
when  she  went  to  school?  But  even 
if  they  had,  she  wouldn't  have  bene- 
fited, for  she  had  to  leave  school 
when  she  was  thirteen,  her  father 
having  died,  she  had  to  help  with 
the  family  finances. 

Feeling    utterly    crestfallen,    she 


made  her  way  out  of  the  building, 
followed  by  some  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  class.  Turning  to  say 
goodbye  to  them  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, one  of  them  halted  her,  saying, 
"What  religion  do  you  belong  to? 
Some  of  the  ideas  you  gave  in  your 
talk  tonight  are  new  to  me." 

'I'm  a  Mormon,"  she  said  simply. 

Then  followed,  right  there  on  the 
street  corner,  an  hour  of  discussion. 
Questions  and  answers  flew  back 
and  forth.  Sometimes  they  agreed 
with  her,  mostly  they  did  not,  and 
she  invited  them  to  the  chapel  so 
that  they  could  learn  more.  Two 
of  them  did  come  to  the  next  sacra- 
ment meeting,  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  obvious  sincerity 
of  all  who  took  part,  and  with  the 
warm  friendliness  of  the  saints. 
Prue's  heart  sang  with  joy,  and  she 
determined  she  would  carry  on  with 
the  lessons,  and  eventually  achieve 
a  measure  of  success  with  her  speak- 
ing. 

'T^HE  following  I'hursday,  as  she 
sat  in  her  seat  awaiting  Mr. 
Bell's  criticism  of  her  talk  on  "The 
Racial  Problem  of  South  Africa," 
she  squared  her  shoulders;  she 
mustn't  be  afraid  of  criticism,  she 
must  learn  to  take  it,  and  use  it  to 
better  her  efforts. 

Mr.  Bell  addressed  the  class,  "T 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  talks  given  by  our  lady  member 
here  have  all  had  one  definite 
characteristic— a  kindly  love  of  peo- 
ple, a  desire  for  their  betterment, 
and  a  high  personal  moral  standard. 
Here  is  someone  who  devotedly  be- 
lieves in  something,  something  she 
wants  to  share  with  others.  I  would 
like  to  say  we  are  happy  and  privi- 
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leged  to  have  her  here  with  us." 

Prne  sat  stunned.  Surely  her 
poor,  miserable  little  efforts  at 
speechmaking  could  not  have  had 
that  effect.  Yet,  they  had,  for  the 
class  applauded  vigorously.  The  gos- 
pel was  surely  more  marvelous  than 
ever  if  it  could  shine  through  her 
halting  words  and  phrases  on  eco- 
nomics, racial  problems,  and  the 
like. 

Suddenly  shy,  she  turned  and 
faced  the  class,  murmuring,  'Thank 
you/'  but  a  chill  hand  caught  her 
heart  as  she  glimpsed  the  look  of 
distaste  on  Graham  North's  face. 

Thursday  came  round  agam,  but 
Prue  could  not  go  to  the  college, 
for  some  missionaries  were  return 
ing  home,  and  there  was  a  farewell 
social  at  the  chapel.  She  wondered 
if  their  parents  ever  fully  realized 
the  immense  amount  of  good  these 
lads  did  out  here  in  the  mission 
field.  Nothing  a  convert  could 
ever  do  could  ever  repay  them  for 
the  great  blessing  of  the  gospel  that 
they  brought.  It  was  sad  to  see 
them  go,  for  you  came  to  love  them 
as  your  own  sons.  But  how  nice 
for  them  to  be  once  more  with 
their  own  folks. 

Hurrying  along  the  next  week, 
Prue  realized  she  was  going  to  be 
late.  She  entered  the  classroom 
and  saw  all  were  seated  and  the  les- 
son about  to  begin.  Mr.  Bell  smiled 
a  welcome  at  her,  saying,  ''Here's 
Mrs.  Martin  now.*' 

She  looked  wondermgly  at  him 
as  they  greeted  her  with  applause, 
and  he  explained,  ''When  you 
didn't  come  last  week,  and  were 
not  here  at  your  usual  time  tonight, 
we  were  afraid  you  had  left  us,  so 
that  is  just  an  expression  of  their 
relief  that  you  are  still  coming." 


She  took  the  chair  he  indicated, 
only  to  find  she  was  sitting  next  to 
Graham  North.  Smiling  at  him, 
she  got  out  her  books. 

OER  talk  that  night  was  impromp- 
tu, and  she  realized  herself  that 
it  wasn't  good,  so  when  Graham 
was  called  on  to  criticize,  she  braced 
herself  for  what  she  knew  would  be 
coming.  But,  somehow  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Gone  was  the  sarcasm  in 
Graham's  voice— it  was  soft  and 
pleasant— and  he  was  showing  her, 
in  a  kindly  way,  where  her  faults 
lay.  Then  he  concluded  that  he 
appreciated  the  kindness  and  toler 
ance  that  she  gave  to  all  of  them. 

When  called  upon  to  give  his 
own  talk,  the  class  sat  quiet.  Here 
was  a  Graham  they  did  not  know. 
Instead  of  opening  in  the  loose, 
bantering  way  in  which  he  usually 
did,  his  voice  was  firm  and  clear,  as 
though  he  had  a  message  to  deliver. 
He  compelled  their  complete  atten- 
tion as  he  went  from  point  to  point, 
likening  his  work  as  an  architect  to 
that  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

Prue  stared  at  him.  Was  this 
the  man  who  had  always  spoken  so 
lightly  of  moral  standards? 

Classwork  over,  he  leaned  toward 
her,  "How  did  you  like  the  way  I 
brought  in  religion  tonight?"  he 
asked. 

With  eyes  shining,  she  said,  with 
all  sincerity,  "I  thought  it  was  fine." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
saying  seriously,  "Listen,  girl,  you've 
got  the  only  answer  for  the  troubles 
of  this  world.  I've  tried  hard  to 
find  your  weak  spot,  but  you've 
always  given  me  back  sweetness  and 
understanding.  You're  a  good  mis- 
sionary for  Christ,  and  do  you  know 
what?       I've    started    reading    the 
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Bible  again,  something  I  haven't 
done  for  years,  and  I  can  read  it 
now  with  a  new  understanding." 

Leaving  the  college  building, 
Prue's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
her  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude 
that  she  was  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  that  had  the  re- 
stored gospel.  There  came  to  her 
mind  a  little  legend  she  had  once 
heard  of  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

The  whole  world  was  full  of  won- 
der the  night  Christ  was  born— the 
animals  gave  of  their  breath  to 
warm  the  air,  the  flowers  gave  of 
their  fragrance  to  give  it  sweetness, 
the  birds  gave  their  song,  and  the 
butterflies  their  color.  But  the  poor, 


humble  little  worm  had  nothing  to 
give,  so  he  picked  up  a  fallen  petal, 
and  crawled  painstakingly  to  the 
manger  where  the  Christ  child  lay. 
In  turning,  the  babe  touched  the 
worm  and  to  this  day  it  glows  so 
that  it  is  called  the  glowworm. 

The  touch  of  Christ  can  make  us 
all  glow,  thought  Prue,  and  maybe 
this  is  what  President  Clark  meant, 
when  he  told  us  to  save  the  world. 
To  keep  that  spirit  of  love  and  un- 
derstanding so  bright  within  our- 
selves, by  adhering  to  the  principles 
that  we  are  taught— then  would  our 
lights  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
would  be  drawn  by  their  brilliance. 


Ruth  MacKay,  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  winner 
in  the  ReHef  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  with  her  offering  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thonght."  A  convert  to  the  Church,  Mrs.  MacKay,  has  traveled  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  "I  am  an  Australian,"  she  tells  us,  "and  this  story  is  the  first  one  submitted, 
the  only  other  publication  being  an  article,  'We  Seek  After  These  Things'  published 
in  The  Rehef  Society  Magazine  in  1951.  I  am  at  present  working  on  a  book.  I  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  last  June,  and  proceeded  to  Canada  for  the  wedding  of  one 
of  my  daughters,  of  whom  I  have  three:  Ruth,  married,  and  living  in  Australia;  Joan, 
married,  and  living  in  Canada;  and  Yvonne,  studying  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
For  nearly  two  years,  after  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  Sister  Myrtle  G.  Chris- 
tensen,  because  of  ill  health,  I  acted  as  president  of  the  Australian  Mission  Relief  So- 
ciety. I  am  an  accountant  by  profession,  being  formerly  head  of  the  administration 
and  finance  of  the  Press  Attache's  office  of  the  Netherlands  Legation  in  Australia." 


J^gainst  the    Jjark 

Ouida  Johns  Federsen 

Hyacinths,  fragrant  tapers  of  the  spring. 

Kindle  the  ground  to  new  remembering; 

New  seedlings  force  their  tender  roots  in  stone 

Crevices  to  splinter  granite  bone. 

Then  waking  turf  renews  its  emerald  sea; 

Refutes  once  more  the  grave's  finality. 

Seeing  once  again  the  earth's  reprieve 

From  darkness,  we  are  strengthened — and  believe. 


(bhruos  for    LJour  (garden 

Dorthea  Newhold 

Deseret  News  Garden  Editor 

A  shrub  is  anybody's  plant.  You  the  size  the  shrub  will  attain  at  ma- 
just  can't  go  wrong  with  them  turity. 
unless  you  plant  them  too  With  wise  selection  of  shrubs,  you 
close  together  and  fail  to  give  them  can  screen  out  unsightly  views,  make 
a  yearly  pruning.  You  can  have  a  mass  plantings,  have  a  flowering 
whole  garden  of  shrubs,  colorful  the  hedge,  or  divide  your  garden  area 
year  around.  You  can  use  them  to  into  rooms  for  greater  beauty.  At 
give  your  garden  complete  privacy,  the  same  time  you  will  shut  off,  to 
to  separate  one  section  from  the  a  degree,  the  noises  from  a  busy 
other,  and,  best  of  all,  the  shrub  street,  creating  a  beautiful  retreat  for 
garden  is  easy  to  maintain  and  in-  family  and  friends, 
expensive.  Foundation  plantings  using  de- 
Shrubs  are  woody  plants  of  bushy  ciduous  shrubs  offer  the  gardener  an 
habits,  developing  several  stems  in-  opportunity  to  create  a  planting 
stead  of  a  trunk  as  does  a  tree.  They  that  is  original  and  suitable  to  his 
are  a  permanent  part  of  the  garden,  own  home.  With  thought  and  care- 
yet,  surprisingly,  little  thought  or  ful  placing  of  shrubs,  he  will  have 
imagination  is  given  to  the  selection  a  planting  that  will  not  be  seen 
and  arrangement  of  shrubs.  Too  around  every  other  house  along  the 
many  shrubbery  plantings  are  dull  street. 

part  of  the  year.     One  reason  for  Flowering  shrubs  planted  close  to- 

this  is  the  monotonous  over-planting  gether  for  a  hedge  should  be  left  un- 

of  a  few  well-known  kinds.  The  over-  clipped,  but  should  not  be  allowed 

planting  of  Spirea  Van  Houtti  is  an  to  grow  without  a  yearly  pruning 

example.  so  they  become  an  unsightly  tangle. 

Every  garden  has  its  own  peculiari- 
ties and  some  varieties  of  shrubs  will  TN  areas  where  winters  are  severe, 
not  thrive  in  it,  but  there  is  such  a  no  flowers  are  more  welcome 
wealth  of  material  to  choose  from  than  those  which  appear  early  in  the 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  over-  year.  Pussywillows— one  clump  of 
planting  of  one  variety.  them— will  prove  to  be  a  delight  to 
Before  making  a  selection  of  young  and  old,  for  who  can  resist 
shrubs  consider  the  location,  and  the  the  charm  of  those  gray  catkins  as 
exposure,  whether  the  shrubs  will  be  they  emerge  from  their  brown  win- 
in  sun  or  shade;  whether  you  have  ter  coats. 

heavy  soil  which  retains  the  moisture  Fortunate  are  those  who  can  suc- 

or  soil  that  is  light  and  dry.  Con-  ceed  with  witch  hazel  —  its  lovely 

sider,  too,  the  amount  of  space  to  be  blooms  come  so  early  in  the  year  to 

filled,  for  this  will  determine  wheth-  signal  that  spring  is  on  its  way.  Daph- 

er  you  will  select  a  dwarf,  medium,  ne  cneorum  is  a  choice  plant  for 

or  large-growing  type  of  shrub.    A  edgings  for  the  shrubbery  border  or 

good  nursery  catalogue  will  give  you  for  rock  gardens.    Viburnum  burk- 
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woodi  can't  wait  for  the  leaves  to 
show  up,  but  puts  out  a  dazzhng 
beautiful  waxy  flower  that  wafts  its 
fragrance  over  the  newly  awakened 
garden.  Then  the  forsythias  —  sev- 
eral varieties,  come  along,  bowing 
their  wands  of  yellow  bloom  to  all. 
Cydonia  japonica,  with  its  brilliant 
orange  to  red  blooms,  seems  to  be 
the  signal  for  all  the  spring  flower- 
ing shrubs  to  put  on  their  show,  for 
then  the  real  display  in  shrubdom 
begins. 

Spireas,  Viburnum  carlesi,  Vi- 
burnum tomentosum,  and  other  vi- 
burnums, flowering  almonds,  Prunus 
triloba,  honeysuckle,  weigelas,  burst 
into  an  extravagant  display. 

Then  come  the  lilacs.  What  mir- 
acles of  beauty,  of  color,  of  fragrance 
are  these!  The  old  common  laven- 
der and  white,  the  elegant  new 
French  varieties,  or  those  Persian 
beauties  with  their  soft  plumes  of 
lavender  flowers— all  are  an  asset  in 
the  shrub  border. 

Then  a  lull  comes,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  mock  orange 
enhances  the  scene— it  seems  to  have 
waited  purposely  till  now  to  show 
its  perfect  beauty.  As  a  lower-grow- 
ing companion,  its  white  flowers 
covering  every  stem,  we  see  Deutzia 
gracilis— perfect  for  the  front  of  the 
border. 

Hypericum  —  St.-John's-wort,  a 
low-growing  shrub,  is  an  excellent 
ground  cover,  is  welcome  in  every 
garden,  for  it  blooms  from  early  sum- 
mer until  hard  frost. 

With  the  summer,  Spirea  An- 
thony Waterer,  Potentilla  fruiticosa, 
the  altheas,  Vitex  agnuscastus,  Cary- 


Courtesy  the  Deseret  News 

FORSYTHIA  (SPRING  GLORY) 

Gives  an  excellent  display  every  spring 

(yellow  flowers). 

opteris  incana,  the  hydrangeas,  the 
faithful  smoke  tree,  and  tamarix, 
will  bring  another  riot  of  color. 

■pALL  and  its  accompanying  frosts 
make  us  conscious  of  those  shrubs 
which  hold  their  leaves  a  bit  longer 
than  does  the  average  shrub,  and 
conscious,  too,  of  colorful  leaves. 
The  privets  can  be  depended  on  to 
hold  their  leaves  well  into  the  bitter 
cold  weather.  Cotoneaster,  most  of 
the  varieties  of  euonymus,  beauty 
bush,  viburnums,  snowberry,  and 
pyracantha  will  hold  their  leaves 
well,  some  of  them  until  December. 
Now  come  colorful  berries  and 
foliage— these  are  extra  beauty  divi- 
dends and  gardeners  accept  them 
with  gratitude.  Euonymus  altaus 
compactus  has  foliage  of  an  unbe- 


Opposite  Page:  Deciduous  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  other  trees  used  to  bring 
privacy  into  a  small  garden  or  to  divide  the  garden  into  rooms.  Trees  may  be  used  to 
frame  the  home  or  to  frame  a  lovely  view. 

Photograph,  courtesy  the  Deseret  News. 
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Courtesy  the  De&eret  News 

HARMONIOUS  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SHRUBS 

Juniper  at  the  entrance;  trimmed  snowberry  bushes;  pyracantha  bushes  at  the  corner, 
giving  height  where  it  is  needed. 


lievable  brilliance.  It  is  of  a  com- 
pact growth  and  will  grow  in  semi- 
shade. 

Berried  shrubs  —  they  are  an  open 
invitation  to  the  birds  to  stay  with 
us  a  bit  longer  —  promise  luscious 
feasts  for  a  long  time.  Snowberry, 
pyracanthas,  honeysuckles,  coton- 
easters,  Berberis  euonymus,  maho- 
nias,  and  some  of  the  viburnums  will 
produce  a  crop  of  berries. 

Now  it  is  winter,  and  we  have 
almost  completed  our  cycle,  and  we 


wonder  what  to  use  for  winter  color. 
We  can  depend  on  dogwood,  the 
red-twigged  and  the  yellow  twigged 
varieties,  to  bring  life  and  color  to 
the  sleeping  garden.  There  are  some 
willows  that  have  a  yellow  bark  and 
will  add  color  to  the  winter  land- 
scape. Kerria  japonica  shows  stems 
of  bright  green  —  the  forsythias 
show  stems  of  a  deep  brownish  pur- 
ple. 

For  ease  of  upkeep,  for  sheer 
beauty,  and  little  cost,  nothing  can 
surpass  a  garden  of  shrubs. 


Their  Pictures 

Mary  C.  Martineau 


TO  be  sure  Virginia  didn't  have 
soft  brown  eyes  with  a  mourn- 
ful expression  in  them,  neither 
did  she  have  brown  hair  parted  de- 
murely in  the  middle  and  kinked 
evenlv  down  on  both  sides,  as  the 
enlarged  picture  showed  when  the 
canvasser  finally  brought  it  after  she 
had  given  up  hope.  But  he  had  ac- 
complished some  things  that  she 
noticed  at  a  glance,  as  he  leaned  it 
up  against  the  kitchen  door  and  in- 
vited those  present  to  inspect  it  at  a 
distance.  He  had  caught  her  youth 
in  the  oval,  wrinkleless  face  with  its 
soft  rosy  cheeks  and  deeper  rosy 
lips,  and  her  dress— oh,  it  was  a 
masterpiece!  It  was  just  perfect: 
mahogany  brown  cashmere  with 
reverses  turned  back,  revealing  a 
deeper  brown  but  exquisitely  match- 
ing satin  front,  which  was  gathered 
at  the  neck  into  a  satin  ''choker" 
collar  of  the  same  color. 

Virginia  looked  and  looked  at 
the  picture;  she  was  inwardly 
pleased,  but  she  said,  'Why  didn't 
the  artist  make  my  hair  almost 
black  and  glossy,  and  why  aren't  my 
eyes  just  dark  and  not  so  docile? 
I've  a  good  notion  not  to  take  it 
at  all." 

The  canvasser  bent  his  head  sad- 
ly and  said  in  a  most  contrite  man- 
ner, "It's  hard  to  remember  every- 
thing. Madam,  and  when  I  thought 
of  you  and  looked  at  the  photo- 
graph, I  must  have  imagined  that 
your  hair  and  eyes  are  as  the  en- 
larged picture  shows,  and  I  am  sure 
your  eyes  are  browner  than  you 
think.  The  color  of  your  beautiful 
dress  makes  them  look  that  way  to 


me. 


''Nonsense,"  said  Virginia. 

"How  do  you  like  the  frame, 
Madam?"  asked  the  canvasser  humb- 
ly. ''Great  care  was  used  in  the 
choosing  of  it,  for  it  is  of  full  oak, 
and  the  designs  on  it  are  Venetian, 
I  am  told,  and  the  gilt  is  really 
gold,"  he  went  on,  as  if  divulging 
a  great  secret. 

Virginia  smiled  about  the  real 
gold,  but  replied,  "The  frame  is  all 
right,"  and  going  to  the  cupboard 
and  reaching  up  on  the  top  shelf, 
she  brought  down  a  brown  wallet, 
and  from  it  extracted  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece.  She  handed  the  money 
to  the  canvasser,  who  backed  away 
from  the  picture  and  from  the  door 
in  a  most  polite  manner.  Hurriedly, 
he  got  into  his  buggy,  which  con- 
tained enough  enlarged  pictures  for 
the  whole  countryside,  and  away  he 
drove  up  the  lane  as  fast  as  his  old 
horse  could  be  persuaded  to  trot. 
He  had  a  picture  for  the  Glens 
whose  little  boy  had  been  drowned 
in  the  river;  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Del- 
bert's  mother  sitting  on  a  straight 
chair.  The  pictured  lady  had  a 
most  somber  face,  a  double  chin, 
and  a  striped  dress.  He  also  had  a 
picture  of  Grandpa  Weathers  in  his 
Civil  War  uniform,  when  he  was 
young,  and  he  had  a  picture  of 
Marthy  Jenkins'  oldest  daughter, 
with  her  hair  let  down  her  back, 
and  so  on.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  them  all  delivered,  realizing  how 
lucky  he  was  to  have  the  ten  dollars 
already  in  his  pocket,  but  he  would 
be  luckier  if  the  other  patrons 
would  accept  theirs  and  pay  up. 
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AFTER   he    was    gone,    Virginia  in    the    doorway.     ''Well,    by    the 

turned  to  her  boys,  who  had  continental,"  he  said,  taking  his  old 

said  nothing,  and  asked,  "What  do  white  felt  hat  off  and  rubbing  his 

you  think  of  it?"  hand  through  his  hair,  'where  in 

The    youngest    one    said,    "It's  thunder  did  that  come  from?" 

awful  pretty.  Ma,  and  almost  like  "Don't  you  like  it,  John?"  asked 

you,"  but  the  oldest  one  said,  "I  Virginia. 

think  your  photograph  is  the  pret-  ''It   doesn't   look   a   confounded 

tiest.  Ma.    Did  you  get  your  photo-  thing  like  you,  Virginia.     I  think 

graph  back?"  you  got  bit  that  time."  Then,  notic- 

Virginia  thought  he  was  right  in  ing  the  snap  in  her  eyes,  for  she 

some  ways,  but  the  photograph  was  never  could  stand  to  have  anyone 

only  black  and  white,  and  her  pic-  think  that  she  was  green  enough 

ture  on  it  was  only  one  of  a  family  to  get  bit,  he  said,  with  his  own  eyes 

group,  and  she  thought  it  quite  mar-  twinkhng,    "Now,   you   know  your 

velous  that  it  had  been  singled  out  eyes  have  some  life  and  sparkle  in 

as  promised  and  made  into  a  large,  them,  but  the  eyes  in  that  picture 

colored  picture  all  framed  and  ready  look  like  a  dying  calf's." 

to  hang  on  the  wall.  Now  Virginia  was  smiling  and  so 

She  said,  "Yes,  Son,  here  is  the  were  her  eyes.    John  came  forward, 

photograph.     He  gave  it  back  just  hung  his  hat  on  a  nail  behind  the 

as  he  promised,  and,  while  the  pic-  door,  poured  some  water  from  the 

ture  isn't  all   it  should  be,   yet   I  bucket  on  the  washstand  into  the 

promised  to  take  it,  so  we'll  hang  it  tin    washbasin    and    proceeded    to 

up  and  make  the  best  of  it."  wash  his  face  and  hands  before  tak- 

Virginia  liked  to  look  at  her  pic-  ing  his  place  at  the  table  with  his 

ture.    The  hair  was  so  smooth,  just  family. 

the  way  she  always  combed  hers  in  Supper  began  in  the  usual  man- 

the    morning,    but    never    had    a  ner  by  his  asking  the  blessing,  and, 

chance  to  look  at  again  all  day,  ex-  afterwards,  Virginia  glanced  up  for 

cept  as  she  happened  to  glance  in  just  an  instant  at  the  sad  brown 

the  mirror  above  the  wash-bench  as  eyes  in  the  picture,  smiling  to  her- 

she  washed  and  combed  the  chil-  self  and  wondering, 
dren's  hair  for  dinner.  As  she  looked 

at  the  picture  again,  she  liked,  too,  A  ^L  the  wives  along  the  country- 
the  looks  of  the  soulful  brown  eyes  side  were  pleased  with  their 
and  wished  she  knew  the  secret  that  pictures,  and  the  canvasser  went 
lay  behind  them,  for  her  own  eyes  away  with  more  orders,  to  his  own 
laughed  when  she  was  happy,  and  surprise  and  to  the  disgust  of  the 
they  snapped  when  she  was  angry,  husbands  from  whose  flat  pockets 
Why  couldn't  her  eyes  be  always  the  ten  dollars  had  been  wrung, 
sweet  and  appealing  like  the  ones  John  said  he'd  throw  the  next  can- 
in  the  picture,  though  of  course  not  vasser  off  the  place,  if  he  ever 
so  dull  looking.  caught  him  coming  there  again. 

When  John  came  in  to  supper,  One    evening    she    caught    John 

the  picture  was  the  first  thing  that  looking  at  her  picture  as  she  sat 

caught  his  eye.     He  stopped  short  knitting  by  the  fading  light  of  the 
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window.     He  was  lying  on  the  old  Bye  and  bye  he  ran  down  and  sat 

lounge  resting  and  telling  her  about  still  waiting  her  verdict,  and  Vir- 

the  happenings  of  the  day,  but  look-  ginia  had  a  verdict.     Going  to  the 

ing  at  her  picture  with  kindly  eyes  family  album,  she  slid  a  youthful 

and   with   a    sort   of    longing,    she  photograph  of  John  out  of  it,  and, 

thought,  in  his  own.  handing  it  to  the  canvasser,   said. 

On  the  very  next  day,  when  John  ''See   that  you  take   good   care  of 

had  gone  to  take  a  grist  to  the  mill,  this,    I    wouldn't    lose    it    for    the 

the  canvasser  came  again.  lie  drove  world." 

down  the  lane  and  tied  his  horse  to  He  promised  faithfully.    After  be- 

a   tree.     Upon   getting  out  of  his  ing  told  to  make  John's  hair  a  light 

buggy,  he  took  off  his  duster  and  brown  and  soft  and  curly,  not  dark, 

put  it  back  on  the  buggy  seat,  ad-  as  the  photograph  showed  it,  and  to 

justed  his  derby  hat,  picked  up  his  be  sure  to  make  his  eyes  blue,  a 

samples,  and  came  to  the  door.  heavenly  blue,  and  not  to  forget  the 

Virginia  met  him  with  a  curt  dimple  in  his  chin,  the  canvasser 
''How  do  you  do,"  and  drove  the  left  the  house, 
flies  back  with  a  paper  as  he  hurried  Now  the  ordering  was  to  be  kept 
through  the  screen  door  that  closed  a  secret  so  Pa  would  be  surprised 
after  him  with  a  bang.  He  stood  in  and  awfully  happy  when  his  picture 
meekness  until  invited  by  httle  came.  It  was  a  glorious  secret,  but 
Bill  to  sit  down,  and  then  he  sat  Virginia  spent  a  sleepless  night  try- 
down  and  said  with  a  smile,  '1  see  ing  to  figure  out  where  she  could 
you  have  your  lovely  picture  hang-  possibly  get  another  extra  ten  dol- 
ing up.  I  hope  your  husband  liked  lars,  for  she  knew  very  well  that 
it.  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  help  liking  John  didn't  have  a  cent  to  spare, 
it.  I  came  today  to  see  if  you  Why  school  would  be  starting  soon 
would  consider  sending  one  of  him  —what  could  she  have  been  think- 
to  be  enlarged.  I  think  it  would  ing  of  anyway— the  children  would 
please  him  mightily.  Sometimes  hus-  need  shoes  and  slates— and  every- 
bands  feel  neglected  in  such  mat-  thing?  Why,  oh,  why  did  she 
tejs /'  always   give   herself   something    to 

Virginia  almost  caught  her  breath  worry  about?  John  would  probably 

as  she  remembered  how  John  had  only  be  vexed  anyway.  Bye  and  bye 

looked    at    her    picture    when    he  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  m 

didn't  know  she  saw  him.  Yes,  she  spite  of  her  worry  and  John's  deep 

thought  to  herself,  that  was  it,  he  snores,  and  slept  till  daylight, 
was  feeling  neglected.    I  will  send 

his  picture-but  how  can  I  manage  'TIME  went  by  and  the  secret  held. 

[l?  John  went  about  his  farm  work 

As  the  canvasser  talked  on  and  with  great  energy,  and  the  canvas- 
on,  persuading  the  persuaded,  she  ser  was  forgotten  by  everyone  ex- 
turned  the  idea  over  in  her  mind  cept  Virginia.  She  had  a  skel- 
and  let  him  talk.  The  little  boys  eton  in  her  closet  now,  and  she 
gathered  close  about  her  also  urg-  could  hear  it  rattle  quite  often.  It 
ing  her  here  and  there  whenever  must  not  escape,  so  she  put  the  lit- 
the  canvasser  paused  at  a  comma,  tie  blue  teapot  on   the   top   shelf, 
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and  every  time  her  fears  grew  high  So  he  said  no  more, 

she  took  a  httle  of  her  egg  money  Then  the  great  day  came.    John 

or  a  httle  of  the  milk  check  and  was  in  the  field  mowing  when  the 

dropped   it   in,   thus   silencing   the  canvasser  drove  down  the  lane;  but 

rattle.  John  spied  him  and,  quickly  as  he 

One  day  John  brought  a  traveler  could,  he  drove  his  horses  to  the 

to  the  house.    The  traveler  was  in-  near   end   of   the   field,    unhitched 

quiring  about  the  best  place  to  ford  them,   and   hurried   to   the   house, 

old  Bear  River,  and  he  also  wanted  But  he  arrived  just  as  the  canvasser 

some  dinner  for  himself  and  some  had  delivered  the  picture,  pocketed 

hay    for    his    own    team.     In    true  the   money,   and   was   getting   into 

Yankee  style,  John  invited  him  to  his  buggy. 

stay  to  dinner  and  then  took  the  Virginia  had  accepted  the  pic- 
horses  to  the  corral  and  gave  them  ^ure  hastily,  handed  over  the  mon- 
huge  forkfuls  of  hay.  ey,  and  got  rid  of  him  almost  be- 

Virginia   hardly  knew  what   she  fore  he  realized  it,  for  she  had  seen 

could  feed  the  man,  or  the  family  John  coming  and  remembered  the 

either,  for  that  matter,  but  so  as  threat.    She  hated  scenes, 

not  to  disappoint  John,  she  had  a  jo^^  said,  "How  do  you  do,"  and 

chicken  killed  and  fried  it,  baked  the  canvasser  answered,  "How  do 

hot  biscuits,  mashed  the  potatoes,  yo^^   ^o,"    and   drove   away.     John 

brought  butter  and  milk  from  the  ^ame  on  quietly  into  the  house,  as 

cool  cellar,  and,  with  a  little  honey  Virginia  drew  a  long  breath, 

for  dessert  and  John   to   tell  bear  simultaneously  they  turned,  and 

stories,  the  dinner  was  a  great  sue-  ^j^^^.^    ^^^    the    picture    of    John 


cess 


,^,,         -  1,1  propped  carefully  against  the  kitch- 

When  the  man  was  ready  to  leave  \^     rloor 

with  John,  to  show  him  where  the         ,,,^,-  '.    ,  ^„  ,  ,  ,      ,    . 

r     1  ^      1     .  1  4-    \/-    •   •     o   ^  What  the  .  .  .?    began  John,  but 

ford  was,  he  turned  to  Virginia,  and,  _,.    .   .        .    ,    ,,^,     ^?  ^  ^  .t_ 

after  thanking  her  for  the  nice  din-  V.rgm.a  cned     Oh,  that  man-the 

ner,  he  handed  her  a  ten-dollar  gold  P'^'"'-^  ,^°e^"  *  ^°°\  ^}>'^  ''"^^^  y°"' 

•      ,    ry.    T  u   '      i.1.  o^      J  lohn.     See  the  dark  hair  and  the 

piece!    To  John  s  utter  surprise  and  J^^^^   •    ,    ,  ^,     ^  i.      t> 

.    T-        .1  4-  J    4.   xT^  mustache    Oh,  John,  1  m  so  sorry, 

great  disgust,  she  accepted  it.  Nev-  ^"'^•^'-^^  v.    ^  ,  j       ,  ; 

er  had  such  a  thing  been  heard  of         John  only  stared  at  the  picture 

before     in     the    vaUey    anywhere.  •  •  •  the  handsome  face  so  unlike 

Imagine,  taking  pay  for  a  meal  of  him  in  color,  and  yet  there  were  the 

victuals.     But  Virginia  was  desper-  merry   blue   eyes  and   the   dimple, 

ate-she  could  hear  the  skeleton  rat-  which   John   noted,   silent,   but   in- 

tle.    Pa  couldn't.  wardly  pleased. 

John  remarked,  upon  his  return         Virginia  broke  in,  "It's  just  hor- 

to  the  house,  that  he  had  his  opin-  rid,  John,  and  I  accepted  the  mon- 

ion    of    anyone    who    was     small  ey  to  pay  for  it  to  surprise  you." 

enough  to  take  pay  for  doing  a  good  "And   I   love  you   dearly,"   John 

turn.     Then  Virginia's  eyes  really  said,  putting  his  arms  around  her. 

looked  something  like  the  eyes  in  "It's  not  so  good,  darling,  but  we'll 

her   enlarged   picture,    as    she   said  hang  it  up  along  with  yours."    And 

sadly,  "I'm  sorry,  John."  he  did. 


cJhe  J/imerican  uieci   Cross  and  iJts  U^rocjmin 

^^npIIE  Red  Cross  personifies,  as  nearly  as  any  organization  of  which  I 
can  think,  those  great  and  noble  virtues  of  man  that  are  the  richest 
heritage  from  the  Almighty." 

Thus  spoke  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies at  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Red  Cross  Chapter  House  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1953. 

"We  have  many  examples  nowadays  of  man's  selfishness,  man's  bru- 
tality and  inhumanity  to  man,  man's  readiness  to  forget  the  golden  rule 
and  to  hve  by  some  standard  that  he  thinks  will  immediately  advantage 
him  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows,"  the  President  said. 

''We  have  this  in  the  international  field.  We  have  it  far  too  often 
and  discouragingly  among  groups  or  classes  at  home.  The  Red  Cross,  the 
nature  of  its  slogan,  of  its  purposes,  the  work  that  has  been  done  through 
it,  and  the  people  that  belong  to  it,  bring  to  us,  as  we  tend  to  gather  dis- 
couragement about  such  things,  realization  that  man  is  also  made  of  nobler 
qualities  than  those  of  selfishness  and  greed  and  personal  advantage.  He 
is  made  up  also  of  sacrifice,  of  nobleness,  and  love  for  fellow  humans." 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  distributing  gamma  globulin  since  1944, 
largely  as  a  measles  prophylaxis,  but  recently,  the  organization  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  an  immediate  and  dramatic  expansion  of  its  operations 
to  make  available  all  the  gamma  globulin  possible  for  the  inoculation  of 
children  in  the  polio  fight.  In  accordance  with  standard  Red  Cross  prac- 
tice, this  gamma  globulin  was  provided  to  the  American  people  without 
charge  for  the  derivative. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Red  Cross  will  turn  over  to  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  more  than  11,118,000  centimeters  of  gamma 
globulin  by  the  end  of  1954.  The  organization  will  continue  to  make 
available  approximately  one  million  centimeters  annually  after  that  date 
through  fractionation  of  plasma  derived  from  blood  that  becomes  out- 
dated or  otherwise  not  suitable  for  use  as  whole  blood  in  its  civilian  pro- 


gram 


Everyone's  help  is  needed  to  support  the  Red  Cross  in  its  campaign 
to  accomplish  its  tasks  which  "are  almost  overwhelming  in  their  magni- 
tude todav." 


slueen  of  slueens 

Gene  RomoJo 

You,  who  rule  the  realm  of  home 
By  patience,  love,  and  piety, 
Wear  the  crown  of  womanhood 
With  loyal  grace  most  regally; 
Of  all  who  reign  upon  the  earth, 
You  are  queen  of  queens  in  \crity. 
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^ixtij    LJears  J/Tgo 
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Kxcerpts  F'roni  the  Woman's  Exponent,  March   i,  and  March   15,   1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  thi: 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

A  PARTY  FOR  JANE  S.  RICHARDS:  One  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  of 
the  season  was  spent  at  the  residence  of  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards  January  21st, 
1894,  it  being  the  71st  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Apostle's  beloved  wife  and  our 
esteemed  friend,  Jane  S.  Richards.  At  7:30  p.m.  their  spacious  rooms  were  crowded 
with  smiling  faces,  each  one  being  anxious  to  extend  congratulations  and  heartfelt 
wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  ....  The  amiable  lady  was  taken  by  storm; 
shaken  and  embraced  without  consent.  No  mercy  was  shown,  everyone  seeming  to 
think  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  a  birthday  kiss  and  a  shake  of  the  dear  hand  .... 

— E.  B.  W. 

OVERWORKED 

But  after  the  strife  and  the  weary  tussle, 
When  life  is  done,  and  she  lies  at  rest, 
The  nation's  brain  and  heart  and  muscle — 
Her  sons  and  daughters — shall  call  her  blest; 
And  I  think  the  sweetest  joy  of  heaven. 
The  rarest  bliss  of  eternal  life, 
And  the  fairest  crown  of  all  will  be  given 
Unto  the  wayworn  farmer's  wife  .... 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  KINDNESS  AMONG  WOMEN:  To  every  woman  whose 
eyes  these  words  may  reach,  I  would  say:  Be  kind  to  your  own  sex.  Would  that  my 
voice  could  reach  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  when  I  write  ''Women  why  so  unkind 
to  each  other?"  We  see  it  every  day  in  every  position  and  avenue  of  life — on  the 
street,  in  the  stores,  on  the  cars  and  even  in  the  Churches  ....  I  tell  you  my  Sister 
Woman  it  is  not  the  opposite  sex  whose  words  slash  us,  it  is  our  own  petty  feelings 
and  glib  tongues  ....  And  shall  we  not  try  to  be  more  loving,  more  charitable?  We 
are  made  of  one  clay,  children  of  one  Father,  with  common  hopes  and  aspirations. 

— Alta  Witbeck 

DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  ACTRESS:  Mme.  Elise  Hwasser,  who  died  recently,  was 
for  forty  years  the  greatest  Swedish  actress.  Mme.  Hwasser  delineated  the  heroines  in 
Ibsen's  dramas,  and  also  played  the  leading  Shakesperian  roles.  She  retired  to  private 
life  in  1888.  —Selected 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEETING  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  WARD,  SALT 
LAKE  CITY:  President  M.  I.  Home,  presiding  .  .  .  spoke  of  a  Psalm  of  David, 
which  speaks  of  the  people  coming  to  a  wilderness,  of  the  many  blessings  here  re- 
ceived. President  Zina  D.  H.  Young  said,  "Faithfulness  to  the  gospel  will  make  men 
and  women  free."  Spoke  of  the  temple,  said  every  stone  is  a  freewill  offering  of  the 
saints.  "Think  of  it,  sisters,  a  temple  where  God  and  heavenly  beings  can  come.  Think 
of  our  young  ladies,  hear  them  speak  and  testify  .  .  .  full  of  the  Gospel,  full  of  intelli- 
gence." — Lydia  D.  Alder,  Act.  See. 
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Woman's  Sphere 

Ramona  W.  Cannon 


pOLLOWING  are   some  of  the 
highhghts  of  the  past  year  1953, 
of  particular  interest  and  concern  to 
women. 

Forty-four  out  of  forty-eight  states 
have  women  legislators. 

According  to  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  mar- 
riage rate  in  the  United  States  for 
1953  fell  to  the  lowest  point  in 
twenty  years.  However,  the  rate  of 
live  births  was  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  country. 

Scotland's  Earl  of  Home  rebuked 
working  mothers  for  the  increased 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

According  to  a  ''Study  in  Human 
Starvation,"  two  thirds  of  the  world 
has  to  subsist  on  a  deficient  diet;  yet 
there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  world 
for  all. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  study  of  1303 
women  workers  by  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  those  of  fifty  years  and  older 
had  fewer  absences  because  of  ill- 
ness than  any  other  group. 

pROVO-born  lieutenant  governor 
of  California,  Goodwin  Knight, 
became  governor  when  the  ex-gov- 
ernor, Earl  Warren,  assumed  the 
duties  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
Since  he  is  a  widower,  heavy  social 


responsibilities  will  rest  upon  his 
two  daughters,  Marilyn,  twenty-six, 
(Mrs.  Robert  Eaton)  and  Carolyn, 
twenty,  still  attending  college. 

jyjRS.  MARCUS  (Caroline  Jo- 
sephine Ballantyne)  FARR, 
ninety-two,  died  in  January.  She 
was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
the  family  of  Richard  Ballantyne, 
organizer  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church. 

gIRTHDAY  congratulations  arc 
extended  to  Mrs.  Melissa  Ann 
Wells  Dial  of  Willard,  Utah,  nine- 
ty-eight, Mrs.  Roxie  Cutright,  Boise, 
Idaho,  ninety-three;  Mrs.  Nan  S. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Ho- 
mer Earl,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety- 
two;  Karen  Petersen  Andersen, 
Sandy,  Utah,  ninety-one;  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Eliza  Allen  Coombs  of  Center- 
ville,  ninety. 

jyilSS  JEANETTE  JANVRIN 
won  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  capturing  the 
title  of  Great  Britain's  ''Perfect  Sec- 
retary." She  says  an  ideal  secretary 
should  have  a  pleasing  appearance 
and  a  personality  which  combines 
efficiency  with  tact  and  warmth; 
also  a  retentive  memory  for  faces, 
facts,  and  appointments  important 
to  her  employer. 
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cJhe  JLifehlood  of  uXeuef  Societii 


'T^HE  gospel  opens  to  man  the 
portals  of  eternal  life;  and  in 
the  gospel  plan  each  individual  has 
opportunities  offered  to  him,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  will  help 
him  gain  eternal  life  for  himself. 

When  the  gospel  was  not  on  the 
earth,  woman,  in  the  eyes  of  law 
became  a  mere  chattel.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  in  1830,  she 
was  recognized  again  in  her  rightful 
position,  and  less  than  twelve  years 
later,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
turned  the  key  in  her  behalf  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  promised 
that  knowledge  and  intelligence 
should  flow  down  from  that  time 
henceforth. 

In  March  1842,  in  commenting 
on  the  establishment  of  Relief  So- 
ciety, the  Prophet  wrote  in  his  his- 
tory: ''Our  women  have  always  been 
signalized  for  their  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  kindness;  but  the  cruel 
usage  that  they  received  from  the 
barbarians  of  Missouri,  has  hitherto 
prevented  their  extending  the  hand 
of  charity  in  a  conspicuous  manner; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  their  persecution, 
when  the  bread  has  been  torn  from 
their  helpless  offspring  by  their  cruel 
oppressors,  they  have  always  been 
ready  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
weary  traveler,  to  divide  their  scant 
pittance  with  the  hungry,  and  from 
their  robbed  and  impoverished  ward- 
robes, to  divide  with  the  more  needy 
and  destitute;  and  now  that  they  are 
living  upon  a  more  genial  soil,  and 
among  a  less  barbarous  people,  and 
possess  facilities  that  they  have  not 
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heretofore  enjoyed,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  with  their  concentrated 
efforts,  the  condition  of  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  of  the  stranger  and  the 
fatherless  will  be  ameliorated"  (D. 
H.  CIV,  pp.  567-568). 

The  great  majority  of  Relief  So- 
ciety members  today  live  "upon  a 
more  genial  soil,"  and  the  conditions 
have  resulted  in  greatly  ameliorating 
the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate. 
Countless  are  the  acts  of  unselfish 
devotion  of  these  Relief  Society 
women. 

But  as  the  one  hundred  twelfth 
anniversary  of  the  Relief  Society  is 
observed  on  March  17,  1954,  let  a 
prayer  be  voiced,  silent  or  vocal,  for 
the  plight  of  Relief  Society  sisters 
who  today  are  living  under  condi- 
tions reminiscent  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  suffering  of  the  saints 
in  Missouri. 

In  these  days  bread  has  been  torn 
from  helpless  offspring;  wardrobes 
have  been  robbed  and  impoverished 
so  that  no  coverings  remain  to  en- 
fold the  dead  or  the  newborn;  the 
old  are  left  to  die;  the  young  are 
taken  from  their  mothers  for  hours 
daily  so  mothers  can  leave  home  to 
do  the  work  of  men  side  by  side 
with  men. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  persecution,  re- 
ports reach  the  general  board  tell- 
ing of  the  unnumbered  acts  of 
heroism— "the  concentrated  efforts" 
performed  by  the  sisters  of  Relief 
Society  under  such  cruel  usage.  At 
the  peril  of  imprisonment  and 
death.  Relief  Society  sisters  perform 


EDITORIAL  ^7^ 

the  tasks  for  which  Relief  Society  home  life  and  richer  living.  The  life- 
was  divinely  established.  And  they  blood  of  Relief  Society  is  the  solicit- 
will  be  rewarded  according  to  the  ous,  loving  action  which  flows  from 
words  of  the  Savior:  "Inasmuch  as  the  individual  member  to  a  person 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  in  distress,  either  material  or  spiritual 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  distress;  and  these  individual  streams 
it  unto  me.  of  mercy,  concentrated,  bring  life  to 
The  heartblood  of  Relief  Society  the  whole  body  of  Relief  Society  en- 
is  not  its  cultural  and  homemaking  circhng  the  globe, 
activities,  vital  as  thev  are  to  better  — M.  C.  S. 


uielief  Society 

Elsie  Scott 


In  every  woman's  heart  there  hes  enshrined 

The  need  to  love  and  help  mankind. 

And  surely  we  the  women  of  this  latter  day 

Are  doubly  blessed,  for  God  has  shown  the  way 

And  through  his  chosen  servants  here  on  earth 

His  voice  is  heard. 

He  guides,  directs  in  everything  we  do — 

The  teachers,  visiting  homes,  taking  a  message  tnic 

The  charity  that  faileth  not. 

To  help  the  sick,  the  sad,  and  all  who  need. 

And  while  we  do  this  work 

The  Lord  is  waiting,  quick  to  bless 

That  we  may  gain  a  greater  happiness. 


jTiinoancing  the  Special  J/Lpnl  Short  Story  SJssue 

'pHE  April  1954  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  will  be  the  special 
short  story  number,  with  four  outstanding  stories  being  presented. 
Look  for  these  stories  in  April: 

'The  Best  Years  of  Her  Life,"  by  Pansye  H.  Powell 
"What  It  Takes,"  by  Kay  Islaub 
"Second  Best,"  by  Blanche  Sutherland 
"The  Part-Time  Heart,"  by  Hannah  Smith 


TO  THE  FIELD 


fey rganizat tons  and  LKeorganizations  of  Q!>take 
ana    ll Lission  Uxeuef  Societies  for  ig^S 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Stakes 
Butte 

Calgary 

Cannon 
Dallas 

Houston 

Klamath 

Layton 

North  Pocatello 
North  Tooele 
Salmon  River 


Missions 


Foimeih  Part  of  Appointed  President       Date  Appointed 


Brazilian 
Chinese 


East  Central  States 
East  German 

French 
Great  Lakes 
Japanese 
Mexican 
Spanish  -American 

Tahiti 

Texas-Louisiana 
West  Central  States 

VN^est  German 
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West  Central  States 

Mission 
Lethbridge  and  East 

Lethbridge  Stakes 
Pioneer  Stake 
Texas-Louisiana 

Mission 
Texas-Louisiana 

Mission 
Northern  California 

Mission 
North  Davis  Stake 
Pocatello  Stake 
Tooele  Stake 
Lost  River  Stake 


Gretta  L.  Karren 

Freda  Kenney 

Mabel  H.  Miller 
Allene  Bremer 

Sadie  Ollorton  Clark 

Mae  Belle  Nielson 

Oma  E.  Wilcox 
Bertha  M.  Pieper 
Leona  P.  Boyce 
Elizabeth  G.  Hoggan 


June  28,  1953 

November  15,  1953 

March  1,  1953 
October   18,   1953 

October  11,  1953 

March  22,  1953 

January  25,  1953 
June  21,  1953 
March  29,  1953 
October  18,  1953 


REORGANIZATIONS 


Released  President       Appointed  President       Date  Appointed 


Mary  P.  Howells 
Hazel  M.  Robertson 


Edna  H.  Matheson 
Lena  W.  Glaus 

Beth  C.  Woolf 
Ella  C.  Burton 
Ethel  L.  Mauss 
Kate  B.  Mecham 
Ivie  Huish  Jones 

Vilate  B.  Pearce 
Leone  R.  Bowring 
Reta  F.  Broadbent 

Luella  W.  Cannon 


Lorene  M.  Sorensen 
Mission  Closed, 
Transferred  to 
San  Francisco  Stake 
Adriana  M.  Zappey 
Mary  Ethel  E. 

Gregory 
Rachael  L.  Lee 
Florence  H.  Richards 
Hazel  M.  Robertson 
Jennie  S.  R.  Bowman 
EflFie  Nina  N. 

Bowman 
Frankie  G.  Orton 
Phyllis  D.  Smith 
Marteal  W.  Hend 

ricks 
Bernice  O.  Dyer 


October  6,  1953 
December  31,  1952 


October  8,  1953 
October  20,  1953 

June  27,  1953 
June  11,  1953 
September  10,  1953 
June  18,  1953 
December  4,  1953 

February  6,  1953 
November  20,  1953 
November  19,  1953 

October   29,   1953 
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Stakes 

Beaver 

Bonneville 

Cassia 

Cedar 

Chicago 

East  Lethbridge 
Emigration 

Franklin 

Gooding 

Humboldt 

Hyrum 

Idaho  Falls 

Kanab 

Layton 
Lethbridge 
Liberty 
Long  Beach 
Mill  Creek 

Monument  Park 

North  Carbon 

North  Davis 

North  Weber 

Parowan 

Pioneer 

Reno 

Snowflake 

South  Idaho  Falls 

South  Sanpete 

Tooele 

Union 

Uvada 

Wasatch 

West  Utah 

Yellowstone 

Young 

Zion  Park 


Rekased  President       Appointed  President       Date  Appointed 


Phylis  S.  Warr 
Elna  P.  Haymond 
Ruth  P.  Holt 
Afton  P.  Parry 
Edith  Y.  Harris 

Fern  R.  Laycock 
Winniefred  S. 
Manwaring 
Ined  N.  Fryer 
Geraldine  Terry 
Rose  Burner 
Mildred  O.  Norman 
Mabel  J.  Hansen 
Vera  Deane  Black- 
burn 
Oma  E.  Wilcox 
Amelia  P.  Johansen 
LaNola  C.  Driggs 
Nina  L.  Riley 
Florence  N. 
Singleton 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Annie  Parker 
Oma  E.  Wilcox 
Vera  H.  Sorensen 
Edna  S.  Hatch 
Vera  Y.  Allen 
Lena  Oxborrow 
Ida  S.  Hendrickson 
Edna  J.  Kindred 
Leona  F.  Wintch 
Leona  P.  Boyce 
Nan  A.  Lindsay 
Mary  A.  Hansen 
Violet  D.  Olpin 
Rose  Goates 
Elva  O.  Swensen 
Ida  L.  Allen 
Hilda  Bringhurst 


Bernice  Thompson 
Mary  R.  Young 
Rowena  J.  Warr 
Claire  B.  Jones 
Elizabeth  Evans 

Kaiser 
(Disorganized) 
Lucile  G.  Williams 

Matilda  B.  Gilbert 
JennaVee  Hall 
Ahene  N.  Bloxham 
Rhoda  Thorpe 
Nannah  C.  Stokes 
Elsie  J.   Brinkerhoff 

Faun  L.  Reynolds 
Fern  R.  Laycock 
Verna  A.  Hunter 
Lenore  G.  Merrill 
Mary  M.  Wright 

Reba  O.  Carling 
LaPreal  Richards 
Lavora  S.  Wood 
Amanda  B.  Hancock 
Bertrude  S.  Mitchell 
Julia  N.  Barg 
Veda  F.  Moss 
Jessie  S.  Baldwin 
lone  J.  Simpson 
Zella  C.  Christensen 
Rose  L.  Moscon 
Mai  B.  Oveson 
Martha  H.  Bleak 
Ruth  Mae  Witt 
Loleta  W.  Dixon 
Ida  M.  Swensen 
Helen  M.  Stock 
Margie  D.  Barber 


April  19,  1953 
July  6,  1953 
September  6,  1953 
May  10,  1953 
September  6,  1953 

November  15,  1953 
May  3,  1953 

August  16,  1953 
September  20, 1953 
July  19,  1953 
August  9,  1953 
August  16,  1953 
February  22,  1953 

August  9,  1953 
November  15,  1953 
May  10,  1953 
May  3,  1953 
April  12,  1953 

August  8,  1953 
August  30,  1953 
January  25,  1953 
February  23,  1953 
May  3,  1953 
March  1,  1953 
August  17,  1953 
March  15,  1953 
May  17,  1953 
July  12,  1953 
March  29,  1953 
July  26,  1953 
July  2,  1953 
February  22,  1953 
May  31,  1953 
June  28,  1953 
July  12,  1953 
January  11,  19^3 


liocturne 

Grace  Barker  Wilson 

A  sudden  silence  always  falls  with  dark 
Upon  the  desert  where  the  daytime  wind 
Blows  noisily  through  sagebrush  and  mesqnite 
In  a  strange  dissonance  of  music,  stark 
And  urgent.  Night  comes  down,  soft-moccasined, 
And  makes  a  muted  harmony  complete. 


''m^-:Al. 


Don  Knight 


MAROON  LAKE,  NEAR  ASPEN,  COLORADO 


(bunnse  on   (^liff  lliountain 

Gertrude  T.  Kovan 

Between  two  mighty  mountains 
An  ancient  cliff  towers  high. 
Its  dim  peaks  and  sharp  edges, 
Reach  far  into  the  sky. 

When  night  comes,  first  ascending 
Long  valleys  far  below, 
Sometimes  the  light  still  Hngers, 
A  faint,  rose-colored  glow. 

But  ohl  to  watch  Cliff  Mountain 

In  the  bleak  and  early  dawn 

As  the  first,  faint  tints  of  sunrise 

Break  through  mists  of  darkness  gone! 

I  watch  this  magic  stirring 

Across  each  crevassed  peak. 

And  I  know  that  higher  than  Cliff  Mountain 

Are  the  answers  that  I  seek. 
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Heritage 

Mildred  Garrett  Enos 


4  4-1  ^  AIL,  Mommie/'  Kathie's 
I  y  I  blond  braids  gleamed  as 
she  laid  the  packet  of 
mail  on  the  table. 

Looking  down,  Beth  saw  a  yel- 
low envelope  protruding  from  un- 
der a  magazine.  Her  heart  skipped 
a  beat.  Telegrams  were  few  here 
at  Twin  Knolls  Ranch.  Her  hand 
trembled  as  she  ripped  it  open,  her 
throat  was  dry. 

At  first  disbelief,  then  relief  and 
joy  filled  her  being. 

''Kathie!"  she  swept  her  daughter 
into  her  arms  and  kissed  her  sound- 
ly. "Margaret  Marie  is  coming! 
She's  coming  here  to  visit  us!" 

She  swung  Kathie  around  in  a  lit- 
tle dance,  knocking  the  butter  pad- 
dle to  the  floor.  And  then,  because 
the  words  were  joyful  to  her  tongue, 
she  repeated,  ''Margaret  Marie  is 
coming!" 

**Is  she  my  grandma?"  Kathie 
asked  with  interest,  firmly  believing 
that  only  grandmas  and  grandpas 
were  occasions  of  such  joy. 

Beth  kissed  her  again,  laughing. 
''No,  pet,  she  isn't  anyone's  grand- 
ma." And  then  she  sobered.  "She's 
just  about  the  most  wonderful 
friend  I've  ever  had.  She  lives  in 
a  country  called  England  way  across 
the  ocean  in  a  great  wonderful 
house  just  filled  with  oil  paintings 
and  piles  of  silver  that  have  been 
in  her  family  for  generations."  Beth 
paused  for  a  moment,  remember- 
ing. "But  bad  times  came  to  her 
country,  and  Margaret  Marie  started 
teaching  to  help  out.  She  liked  it, 
so  she  still  teaches." 

Kathie  brightened.  School  was  a 
warm  subject  to  her.     "Can  I  play 


my  school  record  again,  Mommie?" 
she  asked.  "The  one  where  the 
teacher  has  school?" 

"Again?  Oh,  dear,  Kathie!"  And 
then  she  reconsidered.  "All  right, 
love,  all  the  way  through  two 
times!" 

Kathie  scampered  away,  and  Beth 
picked  up  the  butter  paddle,  her 
words  to  Kathie  still  lingering  in  her 
mind.  Oil  paintings  and  piles  of 
silver.  She  looked  at  the  worn 
wooden  paddle  that  had  been  in 
her  own  family  for  years.  And  some 
of  the  joyful  anticipation  of  the 
coming  visit  began  to  seep  away. 
She  rinsed  the  paddle  under  the 
faucet  and  attacked  the  bowl  of  yel- 
low butter  vigorously,  a  thoughtful 
expression  on  her  face. 

Later,  with  Kathie  out  to  play  and 
the  baby  down  for  a  nap,  Beth 
escaped  to  the  back  bedroom  and 
pulled  her  big  trunk  out  of  the 
closet  and  dumped  the  contents  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Family  heirlooms!  She  began  to 
sort  them.  A  quilt  that  it  was  ru- 
mored had  been  Grandmother  Wil- 
son's pride  and  joy.  The  only  pret- 
ty thing  in  her  bare  little  home. 
Beth  sighed.  It  was  certainly  worn 
to  tatters  now,  as  were  the  yellowed 
baby  clothes.  There  was  a  frail 
book  of  poems,  a  cracked,  white 
crockery  tureen.  Truly,  the  west- 
ward-bound wagons  and  handcarts 
had  spared  no  room  for  family 
treasures. 

If  only  I  had  something,  Beth 
thought  desperately.  She  laid  her 
head  on  a  corner  of  the  trunk  while 
Great-Grandmother  Curtis'  voice 
came  back  to  her  .  .  . 
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''And  there  I  was  with  my  moth- 
er's china  that  I  had  managed  to 
bring  all  the  way  across  the  ocean 
with  me.  And  Fred  said  it  was 
either  the  china,  or  the  box  of  seeds 
and  cuttings  couldn't  go  West,  so 
I  gave  the  china  to  a  neighbor  that 
had  been  right  kind  to  us.  She  gave 
me  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  bag  of 
white  pea  seed  for  it." 

Side  bacon  and  white  pea  seed! 
Beth  felt  like  crying  as  she  dumped 
the  stuff  back  into  the  trunk. 

CHE  had  devised  a  plan  of  sorts 
by  the  time  Kirby  came  home 
for  lunch,  and  so  intent  was  she  on 
it  that  she  missed  her  usual  pleas- 
ure in  his  comforting  masculine 
presence. 

''Margaret  Marie  is  coming  for  a 
visit,  Kirby,"  she  told  him  as  he 
kissed  her. 

His  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure. 
"No!    When?" 

"Day  after  tomorrow." 

"How  did  she  manage?"  he 
asked  with  interest. 

"Exchange  teacher,"  Beth  replied. 
"She's  simply  thrilled.  Says  she  can 
visit  five  days  before  she'll  have  to 
assume  her  duties." 

"That's  fine,"  Kirby  said.  "Give 
you  girls  time  to  catch  up  on  the 
six  years  since  you  were  an  ex- 
change student  in  England."  He 
grinned.  "After  all,  since  then 
you've  acquired  a  husband,  a  five- 
year-old  daughter,  a  son  with  a  defi- 
nite will  of  his  own,  and  a  rundown, 
poorly  stocked  ranch,  with  a  view!" 

They  both  glanced  toward  the 
west  wall  of  the  dining  room. 
Through  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
newly  installed  window,  the  two 
peaks  of  Twin  Knolls  Mountain 
rose  in  silent  majesty  in  the  dis- 
tance. 


But  somehow  it  didn't  look  quite 
as  wonderful  to  Beth  as  it  had  just 
yesterday.  Instead,  she  noted  with 
dissatisfaction  the  old  -  fashioned 
round  dining  table  set  for  lunch 
with  the  plain  white  plates  and  the 
dime-store  silver.  Only  it  wasn't 
silver.  Not  even  the  plated  kind. 
Just  plain,  stainless  steel. 

A  picture  of  the  dining  room  in 
Margaret  Marie's  house  rose  in  her 
mind.  Wide-beamed  ceiling,  pol- 
ished sideboard,  gleaming  silver. 
She  took  a  deep  breath  for  courage 
and  asked  urgently,  "Kirby,  remem- 
ber the  sterling  pattern  we  selected 
the  week  of  our  honeymoon?" 

"Sure  do,"  he  replied.  He  lifted 
a  lid  on  the  pot.  "What's  for 
lunch?" 

Beth  swallowed  with  difficulty. 
She  had  a  wild  urge  to  dump  the 
pot,  bottom  up,  over  his  head. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  she  asked  in 
an  even  voice,  "we  could  afford  to 
start  us  a  set  now?"  At  the  look  on 
his  face  she  added  rapidly,  "Just  the 
most  basic  pieces,  Kirby,  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons!" 

He  sensed  the  urgency  in  her 
voice  and  looked  at  her  sharply. 
"Beth,"  he  said  gently  as  he  slipped 
an  arm  around  her  waist.  She  felt 
his  regret  even  before  he  finished. 
"The  big  window  and  the  drapes 
just  about  did  it  for  us  till  we  har- 
vest again  next  year." 

Something  in  her  heart  refused 
defeat.  ''Are  we  always  that  broke?" 
she  asked  in  bitter  rebellion,  and 
hated  herself  for  the  hurt  in  his 
eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  briefly. 
OETH  swallowed  again.     "There 
are  other  ways,"  she  said  des- 
perately,   "monthly    payments    are 
available  on  items  of  that  sort!" 


HERITAGE 

"We're  just  getting  started, 
Beth,"  he  rephed  quietly.  "There 
are  so  many  things.  The  children 
to  provide  for,  stock  to  feed,  pay- 
ments on  the  truck." 

She  turned  away  in  defeat.  But 
the  hurt  and  the  desire  stayed  with 
her  all  afternoon,  and  the  next  day. 
As  she  moved  about  her  self  imposed 
tasks,  she  kept  seemg  the  house 
through  Margaret's  eyes  as  she 
waxed  and  polished  and  baked. 
And,  added  to  that,  was  the  burden 
of  her  coolness  to  Kirby. 

He  offered  to  drive  her  to  the 
train  two  hours  early  next  day. 
"Give  you  time  to  shop  for  any 
extras  you  might  need  in  the  way 
of  food,"  he  said. 

Beth  was  grateful  but  unappeased. 
He's  trying  to  make  it  up  to  me, 
she  thought  sadly,  but  he  just 
doesn't  understand! 

In  front  of  the  grocery  he  op- 
ened the  door  for  her.  'Til  ride 
the  children  while  you  shop,"  he 
said,  "pick  you  up  in  plenty  of 
time." 

"All  right,  Kirby,"  she  said. 
Next  door  to  the  grocery  was  a 
jewelry  store.  In  spite  of  herself, 
Beth's  eyes  turned  to  the  window  as 
she  passed.  A  display  of  silver, 
shiningly  beautiful,  met  her  gaze. 
It  won't  hurt  just  to  look,  she 
told  herself  desperately,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  she  stood  before  the  long 
glass  case. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  the  woman 
clerk  asked,  smiling  at  her. 

"Yes,"  Beth  replied.  She  wet  her 
lips.  "Could  I  see  that  pattern 
please?" 

The  clerk  laid  it  before  her.  The 
knives  and  forks,  the  iced  beverage 
spoons,  the  salad  forks,  and  serving 
pieces.    A  dazzling  assortment. 
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Beth  looked  at  the  pieces  hung- 
rily, like  a  child  with  her  nose  to 
a  window,  she  thought. 

"It's  so  easy  to  own,"  the  clerk 
encouraged,  "nine  or  ten  dollars  a 
month  is  all." 

Beth  hesitated.  "I'm  not  sure  m\ 
husband  would  approve,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

"Some  women  even  manage  out 
of  their  grocery  allowance,"  the 
woman  said,  watching  her. 

Beth  looked  at  the  pieces  again. 
Nine  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  she 
thought.    Could  I  manage  it? 

And  then  she  went  cold  with 
horror.  What  am  I  considering? 
she  thought  frantically.  She 
dropped  the  piece  she  was  holding. 
"My  husband  and  I  have  to  approve 
these  things  together,"  she  said 
firmly,  and,  turning,  she  fled  .... 

nPHE  house  has  never  looked  so 
sad  and  neglected,  Beth  thought 
as  they  reached  home.  Odd  that  she 
had  been  able  to  see  so  many  possi- 
bilities in  the  place  when  she  and 
Kirby  had  first  looked  at  it. 

The  first  flush  of  young  love,  she 
thought,  with  the  back  of  her  mind 
as  she  took  Margaret  Marie's  wraps. 

"Kirby  will  bring  your  bags,"  she 
said,  "and  you  can  clean  up.  In 
the  meantime  I'll  fix  us  a  tray.  I 
know  you  must  be  starved!" 

"Oh,  Mommie!"  Kathie  cried, 
"I  want  Margaret  Marie  to  listen  to 
my  school  record!" 

"Later,  Kathie,"  Beth  said,  and 
escaped  to  the  kitchen. 

She  did  a  beautiful  job  with  the 
tray.  Embroidered  napkins,  hot 
buns,  and  a  pat  of  butter,  white- 
clover  honey,  and  slices  of  cheese, 
a  large  bowl  of  fruit.  At  least  the 
food    is    bountiful,    she    thought. 
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Vaguely  she  heard  the  record  player  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain,  for 

start  playing  Kathie's  school  record,  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the 

She  picked  up  the  finished  tray  fruited  plain  .  .  .  ." 
and  started  for  the  dining  room.  At  And  there  it  was  before  Beth's 
the  door  she  stopped.  Margaret  stinging  eyes,  the  heritage  her  peo- 
Marie  was  standing  in  front  of  the  pie  had  left  her!  She  bowed  her 
new  window  looking  outward.  The  head.  'Torgive  me,"  she  whispered, 
valley  stretched  away  westward  in  a  ''forgive  me!  I  forgot  that  a  herit- 
panorama  of  contrast.  Harvested  age  isn't  always  inside  the  house!" 
fields,  a  grazing  flock  of  sheep,  roll-  The  door  opened  and  Kirby  came 
ing  orchard  slopes,  and  the  tall  spire  in.  Across  the  room  his  eyes  met 
of  the  ward  church  reaching  up-  Beth's.  She  looked  back  until  the 
ward  toward  the  infinite.  And  tlie  look  became  one  of  their  very  spec- 
whole  overshadowed  by  the  tower-  ial  ones.  And  her  heart  relaxed, 
ing  mountain  peaks  ....  There  would  never  have  to  be  fur- 
In  the  background  Kathie's  record  ther  words,  or  explanations, 
reached  the  second  half:  "And  now.  She  moved  forward  again  as  the 
children,"  said  the  recorded  voice,  song  ended,  and  Margaret  Marie 
'we  will  all  stand  and  sing."  And  the  turned  from  the  window,  her  own 
childish  voices  began  the  song  that  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "My  dear, 
is  the  special  property  of  every  niy  dear!"  she  said.  And  reaching 
country-loving  American.  out  she  took  the  heavily  laden  tray 
".  .  .  Oh,  beautiful  for  spacious  from  Beth's  proud  hands. 


c/or   Vi/mch  the  ofirst   Viyas    1 1  Lade 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

The  fruit-fair  flesh  nature  had  clothed  her  in, 
Delicate  as  glass,  supple  to  the  touch, 
Has  wrinkled  with  the  years,  grown  parchment  thin, 
And  withered  as  an  apple  dried  too  much. 
Her  step  so  laughter-quick,  her  hand  so  firm. 
Are  slowed  and  weakened  by  the  rushing  tide 
Of  years  that  moved  and  passed,  serving  their  term, 
Leaving  her  with  the  age  her  heart  denied, 
And  her  eyes,  too,  that  kept  light  from  flame 
Of  what  she  was  once,  beautiful  and  young. 
Though  now,  more  than  before,  they  speak  a  part 
Of  her  too  long,  too  thoughtlessly  unsung. 
Now,  when  vanity  and  youth's  mask  are  gone, 
We  see  her  spirit's  proud,  clear  echelon. 


Old  Quilts 

Veima  Mackay  PauJ 

SOMEONE   has   said   that  the  wooden    pegs.     They    built    huge 

American  quilt  can  be  a  docu-  outdoor  ovens  for  baking  and  in- 

ment  of  American  life    A  list  door  fireplaces  of  stone  and  mud. 

1  ^-^^'J^'r^   ^^  T"^"'   1^"!''  They  built  their  own  wagons  and 

tn^nf  TJ^^-           '""'f    *^'  sleds  and  made  their  harnesses  from 

rend    of    the    times     socially,    re-  ^he  leather  of  animals.     They  not 

Tf?;       ,  r^^'r"^-  •        .       .  ^-ly   -^de   everything   they  ^used, 

Be  ore    artistic    designing    found  they  used  everything  they  made, 

its    place   m   quiltmaking,   quiJtmg  .L,         ,       ^        ^         .  ,  i-  •,     , 

Itself  was  a  necessity,  and  necessity  .  Where  homes  were  established 

always  has  been  the  mother  of  in-  ^Y  ""^^    1^'^ V  u^  \™  ^^^K""^ 

vention.  For  centuries,  the  people  '*,™P5  ^^^  underbrush,  and  they 

of   the   cold   countries   of   Siberia,  P^°^'^  ^"^  P^'"*'^  ^^^''  ^^^P^' 

Manchuria,    Northern    Tibet,    and  ^^e  women  dug  from  their  own 

other  lands  of  similar  climate,  wore  ^^^^  ^^^Y  ^"^  ^^^^  pottery,  milk 

padded  clothing  for  warmth.  Coarse  P^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^"  crocks,  and 

wool  from  the  animals  was  tied  be-  ^^^^^  i^S^-     ^^ey  built  kilns  and 

tween    layers   of   cloth   and    made  ^^^^  *^^|^  w^^^- 

into  clothing.    From  this  primitive  ^11  this— and  families  too!  Large 

quilting,    de\eloped     through    the  families,    and    they    clothed    them 

ages,     we     have     taken-for-granted  with  cloth  from  their  own  looms 

quilted  articles  used  in  every  home  ^^d    spinning    wheels,    and    shod 

and  establishment  today.  them  with  hides  of  animals.     It  is 

Centuries  ago,  the  Crusaders  re-  because  they  endured  great  hard- 
turned  from  the  Far  East  with  elab-  ships  and  made  untold  sacrifices, 
orate  specimens  of  needlework,  ap-  our  courageous  forefathers  were 
plique,  embroidery,  and  quilting,  able  to  establish  a  foothold  in  a 
Soon  it  began  to  appear  in  outer  new  world  and  lay  the  foundation 
finery,  royal  furnishings,  and  church  for  our  present-day  security  and 
vestments.  happiness. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  Pil-  Parties  were  few  in  the  old  days, 
grims,  beginning  a  fresh  life  in  a  They  grew  out  of  necessary  gather- 
new  country,  were  faced  with  the  ings,  such  as  a  barn  raising,  making 
problem  of  producing  everything  apple  butter,  or  a  quilting  party, 
they  owned,  that  the  art  of  bed-  When  a  farmer  needed  a  barn  or 
quilt-making  really  began.  a  new  house,  he  assembled  his  ma- 

They  literally  carved  their  homes  terials  bit  by  bit.  On  a  fixed  day, 

out  of  the  forest.    Farm  lands  were  his  neighbors  and  friends  came  to 

cleared  of  stones,  which  were  used  help  him  build  the  structure,  and 

to    build    barns    and    houses,    and  it  was  usually  finished  by  nightfall, 

piled  along  border  lines  for  fences.  They  brought  their  whole  families; 

They  built  furniture  from  the  tim-  little  girls  minded  the  babies,  little 

ber,  which  was  also  their  only  fuel,  boys  worked  with  their  elders.    No 

Having   no   iron    nails,    they   used  one  was  idle. 
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The  families  brought  with  them 
enormous  baskets  of  food,  and  the 
women  spread  long  tables  and 
cooked  hot  food  over  the  fires. 
These  were  bright  days  in  the  some- 
what drab  lives  of  the  women,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  the  occasion. 
They  imparted  news  and  friendly 
gossip  and  received  it  in  return. 
Conversation  ran  from  personal 
items  to  new  dyes  for  wool  and  new 
style  rag  rugs.  They  exchanged 
recipes  and  home  remedies  for  the 
sick.  Herbs  and  brews  played  an 
important  part  in  their  lives,  and 
they  often  exchanged  herbs  from 
their  gardens  as  well  as  flower  seeds. 

npHE  young  girls  exchanged  patch- 
es of  calico  and  lovely  paisley, 
or  chintzes  of  figured  brown  and 
pink  and  minutely  flowered  prints. 
Few  materials  of  this  kind  had 
found  their  way  to  America,  and 
every  inch  was  treasured.  They  also 
exchanged  finished  squares  for 
quilts,  either  pieced  or  appliqued, 
and  many  cross-stitched  their  names 
and  the  date  on  their  patches. 
When  enough  were  exchanged 
(usually  twenty-five)  a  hopeful 
young  lady  could  sew  her  patches 
together.  At  the  next  quilting  bee, 
she  could  have  her  "top"  quilted, 
and  when  it  was  completed,  she 
proudly  laid  it  in  her  dower  chest. 
It  would  be  a  treasured  keepsake, 
for  each  patch  had  been  designed 
and  stitched  by  the  hands  of  a  lov- 
ing friend. 

All  quilts  were  not  so  beautifully 
conceived.  It  was  before  the  day 
of  woven  blankets,  and  bedding  was 
a  dire  necessity.  All  old  pieces,  as 
well  as  new,  had  to  be  saved  for 
their  use.  Faded  material  was  dyed, 
and  the  wool  had  to  be  washed  and 


carded  by  hand,  and  laid  in  straight, 
neat  piles.  Never  was  a  scrap  of 
anything  wasted.  When  a  quilt 
was  worn  out,  it  was  re-covered, 
and  new  warmness  and  color  were 
added.  The  popularity  of  the  old 
''crazy  patch"  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  anything  of  any  size,  shape,  or 
material,  could  be  used.  The  irregu- 
larity of  patches  and  color  grew  ar- 
tistic and  soft,  as  the  maker  out- 
lined the  gay  patches  with  fancy 
featherstitching  and  embroidered 
birds  and  flowers  on  the  plainer 
ones. 

Thus,  by  spinning  the  flax,  card- 
ing the  wool,  weaving  materials,  and 
making  quilts,  pioneer  women  cre- 
ated with  their  own-  hands  the 
beautiful  things  they  longed  for  in 
their  hearts. 

Quilts  are  of  two  principal  types, 
pieced  or  appliqued.  The  common- 
est are  the  pieced  or  patched,  be- 
cause one  can  utilize  scraps— and  the 
designing  of  only  one  patch  is 
necessary.  The  rest  are  repetitious. 

An  appliqued  quilt  is  more  elab- 
orate, and  requires  more  careful 
planning  for  color  and  design.  Each 
block  may  be  a  different  design, 
but  must  remain  in  balance.  Best 
of  all,  an  appliqued  quilt  allows  an 
expression  of  ideas  impossible  in  a 
pieced  one. 

r\F  all  the  quilts  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  photographing  for 
magazines,  the  most  beautiful,  un- 
usual, and  elaborate  is  one  made  in 
1829  for  the  late  Reverend  Vinton 
of  Maryland.  It  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  great-great-grandson's 
family.  It  is  in  its  fifth  generation 
and  is  in  perfect  condition.  This 
quilt  deserves  special  comment. 
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PLATE  1 


When  the  Reverend  Vinton  re- 
signed his  charge,  the  Ladies  Aid  or 
Women's  Society  of  the  church, 
presented  him  with  this  quilt.  Each 
patch  is  signed  with  the  maker's 
name,  and  the  entire  quilt  is  ap- 
pliqued  in  the  most  elaborate  de- 
signs. The  coloring  is  magnificent. 
The  center  block  is  his  church. 
Even  the  shades  and  brickwork  are 
appliqued.  The  tree  behind  the 
church  has  birds  in  its  branches. 
To  the  left  of  the  church,  is  a 
floral  arrangement  with  easily  eight 
shades  of  coloring.     A  finely  print- 


ed brown  material  was  used  for  the 
dove  which  holds  the  Holy  Bible. 
The  minister's  name  is  also  ap- 
pliqued on  the  book.  To  the  right 
of  the  church  is  a  patch  work  con- 
taining a  wreath  and  his  prayer  book. 
It,  too,  bears  his  name.  The  patch 
above  the  church  has  a  pleasing 
wreath  and  a  dove  of  peace,  while 
below  the  church  is  a  bowl  of  fruit. 
The  pears  are  yellow  and  cream,  the 
apple  red,  grapes  blue,  and  a  sec- 
ond bunch  of  something  is  red.  The 
object  that  resembles  a  football  is 
a  watermelon  with  a  slice  out.  The 
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black  seeds  are  appliqued  on  the 
pink  surface.  To  the  right  of  that 
patch  is  another  made  up  of  symbols, 
possibly  of  his  lodge.  A  "seeing 
eye"  is  between  two  arrows.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  wreath  is  an 
hourglass,  above  it  an  arrow,  three 
rings,  and  something  else.  In  the 
center  of  the  wreath  is  a  shield, 
with  a  heart  on  which  is  an  open 
hand,  or  palm.  An  eagle  stands  on 
a  pedestal  facing  an  owl  perched 
on  seven  stars  and  a  crescent.  The 
right  half  of  this  wreath  is  of  brown 


acorns  and  small  green  oak  leaves, 
the  left  side  is  of  red  berries  and 
green  leaves.  Elaborate  plants, 
wreaths,  etc.,  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  quilt,  and  a  beautiful  border 
encompasses  the  entire  quilt.  It 
was  undoubtedly  used  on  a  large 
poster  bed,  for  it  measures  three 
yards  each  way. 

TN  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
is  a  magnificent  quilt  called  the 
Circuit  Rider's  Quilt,  made  some- 
where in  the  Midwest.    Entirely  in 


PLATE  2 
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applique,  it  was  made,  in  1862,  for 
the  courageous  preacher  who  made 
the  one-hundred-mile  circuit  to  vis- 
it his  widely  scattered  parishoners 
in  six  communities.  Forty  women 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
made  the  forty-two  blocks,  only  five 
of  which  are  alike.  They  are  floral 
wreaths,  rose  clusters,  grapes^  tulips, 
ferns,  leaves,  berries,  and  geometric 
designs.  The  center  is  a  shield  of 
our  own  American  flag.  This  one 
quilt  alone  records  the  days  of  the 
traveling  minister  and  the  simple 
faith  of  the  country  people. 


A  very  old  popular  pattern  is 
shown  in  Plate  2.  It  was  made  over 
eighty  years  ago,  and  is  called  the 
Four  Winds,  and  sometimes  the 
Princess  Feather.  The  plumes  alter- 
nate in  color,  dark  green  and  dark 
red,  the  center  being  orange.  As 
often  happens,  one  swirl  was  laid 
out  in  the  opposite  direction  (up- 
per right)  and  probably  not  noticed 
until  too  late.  However,  it  is  not 
too  noticeable,  because  of  the  bril- 
liant coloring  and  the  fine  feather 
quilting. 

Plate  3  is  a  good  example  of  an 


PLATE  3 
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PLATE  4 


early  pieced  quilt.  It  is  called  the 
Irish  Chain.  Only  two  colors  were 
used  with  white,  a  deep  figured  red 
for  the  center  block  throughout, 
and  a  figured  green  for  the  outer 
blocks.  The  quilting  is  in  very 
fine  squares  of  no  more  than  one 
inch. 

Plate  4  is  an  example  of  beau- 
ty, skill,  and  fine  workmanship.  A 
figured  red  and  yellow  was  used 
for  the  center  of  each  tulip,  and 
solid  red  for  their  sides.  Solid 
green  was  used  for  the  leaves,  and 
border.      It    is   entirely   appliqued, 


and  the  quilting  is  in  squares  of  one 
half  inch.  Skill  was  required  in  ar- 
ranging the  pattern,  since  each 
motif  is  not  on  separate  squares 
that  could  be  sewn  together.  In 
this  case,  the  maker  appliqued  her 
pattern  on  nine  squares  of  white 
muslin,  each  eighteen  inches  square. 
Sewn  together,  it  made  a  piece  one 
and  one  half  yards  each  way.  She 
then  appliqued  the  four  inner  mo- 
tifs around  the  center  one  on  the 
muslin  already  sewn  together,  and 
"dovetailed"  her  patterns.  Twelve 
single   tulips,    facing    in,    were   ap- 
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pliqued  around  and  completed  the 
pattern.  The  border  of  tuhps  and 
running  band  of  green  is  twelve  in- 
ches wide,  making  the  entire  quilt 
two  yards  and  six  inches  square. 
The  background  quilting  is  in  one- 
fourth  inch  squares,  and  the  tulips 
and  leaves  are  quilted  around.  On 
an  applique  quilt,  no  quilting 
should  be  on  any  of  the  pattern. 
Otherwise,  the  pattern  could  not 
stand  out. 

Plate  5  shows  a  one-hundred- 
year-old  quilt  of  four  patches,  each 
one  yard  square  with  a  six  inch 
border.  The  flowers  are  shaded 
from  shell  pink  to  turkey  red,  with 
green  leaves  and  stems. 

Plate  6  is  another  four-patch 
quilt,  with  a  red  strip  around  the 
border  to  match  the  solid  red  cen- 
ter of  each.  The  leaves  are  solid 
green.  The  quilting,  which  did  not 
photograph  well,  is  really  elabor- 
ate. 

TT  is  interesting  in  old  quilts  to 
find  the  similarity  of  designs.  In 
Plate  1,  for  instance,  the  top  center 
block  is  very  similar  to  one  called  the 
eight-pointed    star.     In    the    same 


PLATE  5 


PLATE  6 

plate,  the  second  from  the  top  on 
the  left  is  exactly  like  the  one  in 
The  President's  Wreath.  It  has 
been  popular  for  the  past  hundred 
years. 

There  is  no  end  to  names  for 
quilts.  The  following  I  have  gath- 
ered from  country  sales,  museums, 
and  stories  on  quilts.  The  very 
same  may  have  different  names  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
include:  the  Log  Cabin,  the  Mill 
Wheel,  Princess  Feather,  Oak  Leaf 
and  Tulip,  Fox  and  Geese,  Hen 
and  Chickens,  Grandma's  Flower 
Garden,  Indian  Trail,  Barn  Raising, 
Variable  Star,  Evening  Star,  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  Pin  Wheel,  Bear's 
Paw,  World  Without  End,  Dutch- 
man's Puzzle,  Chimney  Sweep, 
Dolly  Madison  Star,  Rocky  Glen, 
Confederate  Rose,  Covered  Wag- 
on, Cross  and  Crown,  Jacob's  Coat, 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Rob  Peter  and  Pay 
Paul,  Doves  in  the  Window,  the 
Drunkard's  Path,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  Double  Wedding  Ring, 
Soldiers  Return,  and  many,  many 
more. 


Wilderness  Road 

Willard  Luce 


TFIERE  are  many  little  roads 
in  Utah.  They  twist  among 
the  aspens  and  the  pine  and 
the  fir.  They  crawl  along  the  face 
of  the  mountains,  looking  down 
into  the  valleys  and  deserts.  They 
wind  through  the  sand,  among  the 
yucca  and  prickly  pear.  They  drop 
into  the  deep,  magnificent  gorge  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  creep  be- 
tween the  twisting  river  and  the  red 
sandstone  ledges  a  thousand  feet 
high. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  Hite  road.  It  climbs 
the    plateaus     from    Richfield     on 


Highway  89  and  winds  down  into 
the  flame-colored  gorges.  Part  of 
this  road  is  so  new  that  it  is  not 
shown  on  many  maps.  Part  of  it  is 
very  old  and  traverses  ancient  In- 
dian trails.  Part  of  it  climbs  up  over 
8,000  feet,  where  the  heavy  snows 
keep  it  buried  until  late  spring.  Part 
of  it  drops  down  to  3,400  feet,  and 
crosses  the  Colorado  by  ferry  at 
Hite  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Glen 
Canyon  near  the  mouth  of  Tra- 
chyte Creek,  a  northern  tributary. 
Figs  and  pomegranates  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits  arc  raised  here 
in  a  remote  and  sequestered  paradise. 


Willnrd  Luce 


MRS.  ARTHUR  CHAKI'IN  RUNS  THE  FF.RRY  A 
ON  THE  COLORADO 
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Hite  is  the  best  known  ford,  and 
the  only  practical  crossing  for  auto- 
mobiles, along  that  lonely  and  peril- 
ous stretch  of  river  between  Navajo 
Bridge  over  Marble  Canyon  in 
northern  Arizona,  and  Moab  in 
eastern  Utah.  And,  although  far 
from  a  straight  line,  it  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  Capitol  Reef, 
near  Fruita,  and  the  Natural  Bridges 
National  Monument,  some  forty- 
seven  miles  from  Blanding  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Utah. 

According  to  Western  definition, 
a  reef  is  an  upthrust  area  with  a  cliff 
face;  and  that's  a  pretty  good  de- 
scription of  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument.  The  roadway  follows 
along  the  base  of  the  craggy  reef, 
switching  back  and  forth  down  a 
dry  stream  bed.  It  climbs  up  past 
the  Chimney  Rock,  and  on  up  to 
the  edge  of  Mummy  Cliff;  then  it 
drops  back  down  again. 

At  the  bottom  is  Fruita,  a  small 
farming  community  in  the  heart  of 
the  Monument.  The  green  of  its 
fields  and  orchards  makes  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  red  sandstone  ledges. 
In  spring  the  peach  and  cherry  and 
apricot  blossoms  offer  an  unforget- 
table sight  against  the  green  fields 
and  red  ledges. 

Six  miles  farther  on,  the  road 
enters  Capitol  Gorge.  Here  huge 
sandstone  chffs  rise  1200  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  chasm,  which 
twists  and  turns,  and  finally  squeez- 
es down  to  The  Narrows.  In  this 
shadowed  place  the  gorge  is  only 
eighteen  feet  wide,  but  the  ledges 
still  rise  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
The  road  and  the  dry  stream  bed 
are  one  and  the  same,  an  excellent 
place  not  to  be  during  a  flash  flood! 


AT  Hanksville,  the  last  town  in 

this  wilderness,  the  road  turns 
south  for  several  miles  before  swing- 
ing back  towards  the  east  and  drop- 
ping down  into  North  Wash.  Down 
the  wash,  the  road  is  rough.  It 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  alkali-filled 
and  cottonwood-lined  watercourse. 
It  bounces  over  the  top  of  water- 
rounded  stones,  and  wiggles  through 
sand-filled  stretches.  And  always  it 
drops  lower  and  lower,  until  it 
finally  comes  out  onto  the  banks  of 
the  Colorado  River,  where  the  ele- 
vation is  only  3,400  feet. 

The  seven-mile  drive  downriver 
between  the  cliffs  and  the  stream  is 
a  breath-taking  experience,  with  the 
canyon  walls  swinging  in  to  crowd 
against  the  river,  then  retreating. 
The  willows  and  the  tamarisk  hug 
the  water's  edge,  while  the  desert 
primrose  and  prickly  pear  blossom 
on  the  rocky  hillsides.  It's  an  in- 
tensely colored  country,  a  rugged, 
contrasting  country. 

The  Hite  ferry  is  a  toll  ferry,  a 
wooden  barge  propelled  by  a  gaso- 
line engine.  The  great  river  at  flood 
tide  is  640  feet  across,  and  its  south- 
east brink  is  surmounted  on  the 
southeast  side  by  an  ancient  stone 
fortress,  standing  aloof  and  lonely 
above  the  river.  The  ferry,  in  use 
all  the  year  around,  has  been  oper- 
ated at  times  by  a  woman— Mrs. 
Arthur  Chaffin— an  expert  at  guid- 
ing the  heavy  barge  which  carries 
dozens  of  trucks  and  cars  across  the 
river  every  day. 

After  leaving  the  ferry  the  road 
climbs  upwards  again  and  crosses 
the  rugged  and  mysterious  White 
Canyon  country  forty-two  miles  to 
the  Natural  Bridges  National  Mon- 
ument. In  the  Monument  there 
are  three  large  and  picturesque  nat- 
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ural  bridges  set  roughly  in  a  triangle,  for  the  Capitol  Building  in  Wash- 
three  miles  apart,  thus  making  a  ington,  D.  C. 
nine-mile  hike  in  order  to  see  them  ^^^^  ^^^  bridges  the  road  climbs 
all  Besides  the  bridges,  in  this  ^  ^^j  ^  the  strange  moun- 
lofty  chasm  country,  there  are  re-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^le  Bear's  Ears, 
mote  and  protected  Indian  ruins,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  eu,  Mountain,  across 
ancient  petroglyphs,  and  wonderful  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Blanding  and  Utah 
scenery  majestic  in  its  loneliness  Highway  47 
and  isolation— reaches  of  rnckscape         &       ;  ^/• 

which  even  yet  have  not  been  com.  It's  a  good  dirt  road,  this  wilder- 

pletelv  explored  ^^ss  road,  but  one  not  to  be  taken 

The  Owachomo  natural  bridge  is  ^"  ^?^  v^eathtx.     It  is  best  in  any 

only  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  ^^^her  to  take  along  extra  water 

and  is  by  far  the  best  known  of  the  ^^^^^  bedding,  gas  and  patching  and 

three.     The    Sipapu,    however,    is  ^^P^";  materials  for  tires.     It  is  a 

larger  and  more  impressive,  reveal-  ^^^g^    ^^'^'^    I'^f^^  ^^*^  ^^"^^^^ 

ing  the  patient  work  of  winds  and  grandeur-a  road  full  of  adventure, 

water  over  the  long  centuries.     It  stark  beauty,   and   many   surprises, 

has  a  span  of  261  feet  and  arches  22  Respect  this  road  for  what  it  is, 

feet  above  the  canyon  floor.  There  and  you'll  have  a  once-in-a-lifetime 

is  enough  space  beneath  the  bridge  trip. 


Photograph  on  opposite  page:  The  Narrows,  Capitol  Gorge,  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument,  Utah.    Photograph  by  Willard  Luce. 
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Seen  Jtfter  cJkese  c/mngs 

(Verses  for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine) 
Rhea  M.  CarricI: 

Oh,  little  book,  within  your  cover  lies 
The  truths  of  heaven  bared  before  our  eyes. 
There  are  beauties  of  earth  and  of  the  skies; 
The  love  of  friends  and  happy  family  ties. 

Upon  each  page,  some  gracious,  helpful  thought — 
In  poetry  or  prose,  it  matters  not — 
God's  plan  to  build  a  perfect  life  is  taught; 
Nor  can  it  fail  when  his  advice  is  sought. 

Oh,  little  book,  a  clearer  vision  springs 

From  growth  in  knowledge  of  all  lovely  things. 

Until  the  very  heart  itself  takes  wings 

And,  merged  with  sister  hearts,  contentment  bring? 

Your  mission  to  the  wodd  has  just  begun. 
You  cannot  falter  till  the  race  is  run 
And  all  God's  children  have  become  as  one; 
Content,  at  last  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 


My  Paradise — Cowslip  Hollow 

Emily  Wilkeison 

THE  sun  came  creeping  slowly  with  it  the  pungent  odor  of  sage- 
up  the  far  side  of  the  deep  brush  and  the  choking,  fine  dust 
blue  mountains  in  the  dis-  from  the  beating  of  trails  by  many 
tance,  filling  the  lowlands  with  mist  hard  hoofs.  I  hugged  my  little 
and  shadow.  The  chill  morning  air  lunch  sack  closer  as  the  descent 
tickled  my  nostrils  until  I  filled  down  the  hill  into  the  seep  lands 
both  lungs  with  the  refreshing  began.  We  slipped  and  slid  over 
breath,  driving  away  all  slumber,  the  bare  ledge  that  sloped  gently, 
I  dressed  under  the  Balm  of  Gilead  the  weather-worn  ridges  affording 
trees,  aware  only  of  the  early  morn-  the  beasts  a  toehold,  then,  on  down 
ing  songs  of  the  thousands  of  birds,  the  hillside  we  went,  brushing 
There  was  the  plaintive  call  of  the  roughly  against  the  trees,  and  now- 
mourning  dove  that  came  from  the  and  again  curving  about  such  sharp 
surrounding  hills.  A  meadow  lark,  turns  in  the  trail  we  fairly  met  our- 
just  four  yards  away,  sitting  on  the  selves  coming  down, 
top  of  a  fence  post,  soloed  in  turn.  North  Hollow  offered  patches  of 
"Utah,  Utah,  Utah's  a  pretty  little  white  and  yellow  clover,  rich  with 
place!"  From  the  willows  below  sweet  nectar,  which  the  bees  were 
the  house  came  the  great  chorus  of  busy  gathering  and  taking  to  a  little 
blackbirds.  dark  hole  in  a  ledge  to  store  for 

As  the  sun  peeped  over  the  dark  winter  use. 

hills,     changing     the     misty     pink  The    tall    patches    of    wiregrass 

clouds    into    bold    golden-red,    the  grew  thick  where  the  courses  of  the 

chorus  mounted  into  a  glorious  cli-  small  streamlets  came  creeping  out 

max.  Then  the  notes  died  sweetly  of  the  ground,  each,  in  its  own  turn, 

away,  as  the  birds  dismissed  their  slithering    eastward    until   they   all 

musical    convention    to    go    about  united  to  form  a  little  waterfall  over 

their  daily  tasks.  the    last    two    ledges.     There    the 

The  homeliness  of  chores  about  stream  would  run  and  hide  again 

the  farm  never  seemed  to  register  in  the  soft  sand  that  made  up  the 

their  ugliness  upon  me,  for  my  days  valley  below.    There  were  the  mel- 

were  ushered  in  with  music.  ons  we  had  planted  between   the 

I  followed  the  long  string  of  milk  roots   of   gnarled   cedar   trees   and 

cows     along  the  north  trail.     The  the  ledge.     The  little  vines  today 

swishing  of  their  tails,  as  they  bat-  were  turning  yellow.  This,  I  knew, 

tied  the  natural  pests  of  cows  on  a  was  a  sign  there  were  not  the  right 

warm   summer   day,    kept   rhythm  things  in  the  soil  to  raise  melons, 

with  the  clicking  of  their  heels  and  By  noon  the  cows,  my  pony,  and 

the  steady  ting,  ting,  of  the  bell  on  I  had  moved  one  more  hollow  to 

the  lead  cow.  the     south— Cowslip     Hollow,     so 

The  heat  was  beginning  to  shim-  called  because  of  the  large  bed  of 

mer  up   from   the   earth,   bringing  wild  cowslips  that  clustered  about 
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the  stream  near  the  mouth  of  it. 
This  hollow  was  my  paradise.  In  it 
lived  all  anyone's  imagination  could 
create.  There  was  little  Yosemite 
Falls,  which  I  used  often  for  a 
shower  bath.  Not  far  from  this, 
the  great  throne,  on  which  one  sat 
and  imagined  herself  a  queen.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  stage  just  below, 
with  its  organ  behind  it,  its  choir 
seats  that  tiered  the  whole  hillside. 
When  you  were  standing  in  the 
pit  ready  to  conduct  this  choir,  di- 
rectly behind  you  and  half  a  mile 
across  the  valley,  were  the  great  red 
ledges  to  echo  and  amplify  the 
choir. 

I  found  a  beautiful  tapered  wil- 
low, and  with  this  I  led  my  choir. 
I  had  learned  to  whisper,  and  the 
soprano  would  whisper  back.  I 
could,  if  I  was  careful,  pitch  every 
part,  and  the  choir  would  sing,  and 
then  the  red  ledges  would  answer 
back.  The  hills  would  come  alive, 
and  all  those  seats  would  fill,  and 
we  would  sing,  and  I  would  thrill 
from  head  to  toe. 

This  day,  after  my  choir  had  ren- 
dered an  anthem,  and  before  the 
strains  had  fully  died  away,  I 
turned  and  saw,  sitting  on  his  horse 
watching  me,  Duchesne  George. 
His  long  black  braids  fell  over  each 
shoulder,  and  the  familiar  weather- 
beaten     face     smiled     kindlv.     He 


nodded  and  pointed  to  the  hills 
above  and  behind  me  and  said, 
'Tou  make  'em  all  talk,  make  talk 
more." 

I  smiled  and  nodded.  Half  for- 
getting my  audience,  I  decided  to 
play  an  organ  interlude.  I  whis- 
pered, my  hillside  organ  whispered, 
and  far  across  the  valley  the  red 
ledges  whispered  back.  I  went  from 
note  to  note,  releasing  all  I  could 
remember  of  what  the  birds  had 
told  me  in  the  early  dawn.  With 
the  organ  playing  bird  music,  my 
great  choir  burst  into  song.  I  stood 
in  my  make-believe  cathedral,  a 
master  of  music,  a  composer  of 
song.  Again,  as  the  last  tremor  of 
the  organ  was  dying  away,  I  looked 
behind  me,  for  in  my  triumph  I  had 
forgotten  the  gentle  Indian.  He 
was  gone.  I  could  see  him  slowly 
riding  south  on  the  dusty  road. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were 
gathering;  already  my  cathedral  was 
chill.  I  mounted  my  pony  and 
started  my  charges  up  the  hill.  We 
pushed  our  way  over  the  topmost 
ridge  and  came  through  the  cluster 
of  cedars.  The  Master  Painter  was 
dipping  the  western  sky  with  deep 
purple  and  flecking  it  with  crimson 
and  gold.  In  the  east,  behind  us, 
the  cotton  clouds  were  touched 
with  pink,  and  they  floated  softly 
in  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky. 


JLoneliness 

Vesta  N.  Lukei 


Without 

An  island  shore 

To  edge  with  foam,  the  sea 

Lies  barren  as  a  meadow  with 

No  tree. 


CA/oe   Ca//  JLater    I  Hakes  uier  (cywn   sluiit   LOestgns 

Chloe  Call  Later,  Rigby,  Idaho,  who  recently  celebrated  her  sixty-fourth  birthday, 
has  designed  many  silk  quilts  and  other  articles  of  exquisite  handwork.  She  is  an 
artist  in  free-hand  design,  and  no  two  of  her  quilts  are  alike.  Her  patterns  range  from 
lovable  bunnies  to  a  "proposal  under  a  weeping  willow  tree."  This  love  of  artistic 
expression  began  when  Mrs.  Later  was  a  girl  in  Primary,  when  she  pieced  blocks  to 
make  a  quilt  top  and  presented  the  finished  article  to  a  needy  family  in  the  ward.  Her 
first  baby  quilt,  or  carriage  robe,  was  made  in  1928  for  her  first  grandchild.  Since  that 
date  she  has  designed  and  made  over  two  hundred  silk  quilts.  She  has  also  assisted  in 
making  hundreds  of  quilts  in  Relief  Society  and  has  directed  the  making  of  many 
other  quilts.  A  soft,  golden  silk  quilt  is  now  being  completed  by  Mrs.  Later  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  graduation  of  one  of  her  granddaughters.  Each  of  her  children,  and 
every  married  grandchild  has,  to  this  date,  received  one  of  her  lovely  silk  quilts.  Mrs. 
Later's  talents  and  industry  also  extend  to  many  other  types  of  handwork,  including 
crocheting,  embroidery,  and  the  making  of  exquisite  bags  and  greeting  cards. 

Mrs.  Later  has  served  in  all  of  the  Church  auxiliary  organizations,  except  the 
Sunday  School.  Her  Relief  Society  activities  have  been  extensive,  including  eight 
years  as  work  director  for  Rigby  Stake  Relief  Society,  five  years  as  president  in  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  sewing  committee  in  Rigby  Second 
Ward,  and  thirty-six  years  as  a  visiting  teacher.  Mrs.  Later  is  mother  to  nine  chil- 
dren, grandmother  to  eighteen,  and  great-grandmother  to  two.  She  also  does  gen- 
ealogy work  and  sings  in  the  ward  and  stake  choirs. 


e 


ommunication 


Dora  Toone  Brough 


Prayer  is  a  key  God  gave  to  us 
Whereby  we  might  commune  with  him; 
To  seek  for  wisdom,  peace,  and  truth. 
And  keep  faith's  light  from  growing  dim. 
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Willard  Luce 


Jt   (bunnen    Viyindow   (garden 


Ceiia  Luce 

jV/fORE  and  more  new  homes  are  being  built  with  basement  rumpus  or  recreation 
-^  ■*■  rooms.  But,  unless  the  house  is  built  into  the  hillside,  the  basement  windows 
are  usually  tiny  and  in  the  basement  wall,  with  the  natural  lighting  having  all  the 
charm  of  a  first-class  dungeon.  If  the  house  is  built  to  provide  for  large  basement 
windows,  it  looks  like  a  house  on  stilts. 


A  sunken  garden  adjacent  to  the  basement  window  solves  the  problem  beautifully. 
It  allows  for  a  large  window  in  the  basement  room.  It  also  presents  a  beautiful  view 
from  the  inside.  On  eye  level  are  the  tops  of  the  flowers,  making  them  seem  as 
though  they  were  a  part  of  the  room.  Behind  the  flowers,  the  retaining  wall  makes 
a  lovely  pattern  background,  and  beyond  is  a  glimpse  of  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

The  light  from  the  large  window  makes  the  basement  room  as  livable  as  the 
rooms  upstairs. 

From  the  outside,  the  sunken  garden  adds  a  delightful  surprise  to  your  landscaping. 
The  retaining  wall  hides  the  flowers  until  one  is  very  close,  then  a  blaze  of  hidden 
flower  beauty  is  suddenly  discovered. 
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Today  I  Reveal  Them 

Rose  A.  Openshaw 


N 


O  one  can  steal  the  treasures  of 
my  childhood,  which  I  have 
kept  locked  in  a  jewelled  box  in  a 
remote  corner  of  my  heart.  The 
jewels  are  composed  of  hope  and 
joy  and  tears,  and  today,  for  the 
first  time,  I  shall  take  them  out  one 
by  one  and  reveal  them. 

Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
strike  an  echo  in  your  own  soul, 
for  no  doubt  you  have  treasures  that 
are  quite  similar. 

These  treasures  are  priceless;  and 
while  once  they  were  concrete  acts 
or  objects  or  words,  through  mem- 
ory they  have  resolved  themselves 
into  cherished  scenes  or  pictures, 
and  of  these  was  the  fulness  of  my 
childhood  composed. 

It  was  composed  of  being  carried 
on  my  father's  shoulders  to  church, 
until  the  gash  in  my  foot,  cut  on 
broken  glass  in  a  stream,  mended; 
or  of  mother  holding  the  injured 
part  over  a  plate  of  live  coals,  from 
which  smoke  from  burning  sugar 
twirled  and  swirled  upward,  to  cure 
it. 

Of  finding  a  beautiful  doll  with 
brown  hair  and  eyes  on  the  only 
Christmas  tree  we  ever  had,  long 
stockings  hung  from  mantels  over 
the  fireplace  being  the  usual  order. 
Of  hugging  in  rapture  the  wooden 
cradle  my  father  in  his  tenderness 
made  for  my  doll. 

Or  being  unable  to  play,  or  scarce- 
ly to  eat  when  mother's  head  ached; 
and  of  worrying  and  praying  for  her 
all  the  day  long,  when  she  made  the 
horse  and  buggy  trips  to  Phoenix, 
for  sometimes  the  horse  was  balky 
and  she  might  get  hurt! 
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Of  corn-roasts  in  which  neighbors 
of  all  ages  took  part,  and  of  the 
glorious  game  of  ''Run-Sheep-Run," 
played  by  all  of  us  afterwards. 

Of  my  chum  and  I  being  com- 
mended by  our  teachers  for  "al- 
ways being  prepared,"  and  so  priv- 
ileged for  out-of-door  study.  Of  the 
fig  tree  between  our  homes  where 
we  nailed  a  box  and  daily  placed 
notes  when  we  couldn't  visit  each 
other. 

Of  being  surprised,  when  I  was 
ill,  by  the  gift,  from  my  sister  Delta, 
of  a  gorgeous  jade  velvet  hood,  lace- 
decorated  in  ecru,  for  my  doll, 
which  has  endeared  my  sister  to 
me  through  all  the  long  years  that 
have  followed. 

Of  helping  my  brother  Frank  lo- 
cate and  repair  weak  places  in 
fences,  working  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy after  his  words  of  praise  that 
I  was  better  help  than  the  boys 
he  had  had. 

Of  getting  up  entertainments, 
aided  by  my  chum,  to  which  the 
entire  village  paid  a  nickel  admis- 
sion charge.  Much  of  the  program, 
of  dialogues,  tableaux,  readings,  and 
welcoming  speeches  was  composed 
by  ourselves. 

Of  being  present  for  a  campfire 
meal  just  as  the  desert's  shadows 
were  growing  purple-faced  from 
stretching  their  long  limbs  before 
retiring,  and  of  smelling  the  aroma 
of  potatoes,  onions,  and  bacon 
stewing  together,  and  the  fragrance 
of  hot  bread  fresh  from  a  bake- 
oven. 

Of  standing  around  with  my  lit- 
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tie  friends  wondering  if  any  food 
would  be  left,  when  the  General 
Authorities  from  Salt  Lake,  or  the 
county  school  superintendent,  were 
served  hot  biscuits,  mashed  pota- 
toes, stewed  chicken,  and  gravy,  and 
creamy  rice  pudding  (as  only  mv 
mother  could  make),  and  the  table 
refused  to  accommodate  all  at  one 
time. 

r\F   tying,    with   my   chum,   in   a 
Book  of  Mormon  chapter-read- 
ing contest,  and  winning  a  beautiful, 
pearl-handled  pen. 

Of  picking  turkeys,  both  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  to 
earn  money  for  Christmas  presents 
for  my  parents.  (Hard  was  the  work 
for  tender  hands.)  Of  sponsoring 
sewing  clubs  so  we  could  make  pin- 
cushions and  other  items  for  gifts 
out  of  scraps  of  silks  and  ribbons. 
It  was  such  joy  to  give! 

And  of  my  most  dreaded  task  of 
all— taking  milk  five  miles  away  to 
the  dairy  in  the  old  buckboard 
(buggy)  mornings.  Five  miles  dis- 
tant the  dairy  stood,  and  there  was 
much  to  intimidate  a  small  girl 
along  the  way. 

Of  gathering  plums  with  the  first 
tint  of  rose  on  their  cheeks  and 
burying  them  in  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  moist  earth,  supposed  to  hasten 
ripening,  then  of  digging  them 
every  day  to  see  if  they  had  ma- 
tured. 

Of  helping  my  married  sister, 
Etta,  whose  health  was  poor,  with 
her  laundry  and  dishes,  and  keeping 
her  company  nights,  homesick  to 
the  core  of  my  being  for  mother, 


with  our  house  less  than  a  block 
away. 

Of  riding  to  a  Phoenix  circus  in 
the  back  of  a  wagon— seeing  the 
strange  animals  and  the  unbeliev- 
able performance,  and  being  treated 
at  the  noon-hour  to  what  seemed 
a  meal  of  meals— baker's  bread  and 
bologna. 

Of  visiting  the  ostrich  farm  in 
Phoenix,  seeing  the  long,  graceful 
plumes  milliners  fastened  together 
to  adorn  hats  and  of  seeing  the 
huge,  ivory-colored,  massive-shelled 
eggs  firsthand. 

And  of  the  incomparable  happi- 
ness of  hunting  the  first  wild 
flowers  of  spring.  Oh,  the  exulta- 
tion that  swelled  my  heart  in  the 
joy  of  discovering  the  fragile,  fra- 
grant blooms!  Comparable  it  is  to- 
day to  finding  glorious  truths 
concealed  in  the  tall  green  grass 
of  books  and  sermons.  Yet  while 
these  shall  live  on  eternally,  the 
flowers  wilted  before  we  finished 
our  mile-long  trek! 

Too,  how  we  thrilled  to  the  love- 
liness of  the  first  tiny  eggs  in  the 
well-woven,  basket-like  nests,  hid- 
den away  in  the  leaf-fluffy  trees. 

Oh,  mine  was  a  happy  childhood 
—a  happy,  carefree  existence,  and 
made  more  so  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  abiding  love  and  unity  exist- 
ing between  my  parents,  for  never 
to  my  knowledge,  did  one  unkind 
word  ever  pass  between  them.  And 
I  thank  them— thank  the  dear  ones 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
saving  me  the  heartaches,  the  stab- 
bing grief  and  pain  that  would  have 
cut  so  deeply  into  tender  hearts  had 
it  been  otherwise. 


<^^v. 


The  Deeper  Melody 


Chapter  6 
Alice  Money  Bailey 


Synopsis:  Steven  Thorpe,  a  widower 
with  three  small  children,  is  in  love  with 
Margaret  Grain,  a  registered  nnrse  who  has 
taken  care  of  his  baby  during  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  Margaret's  mother,  a  wid- 
ow, is  temporarily  acting  as  Steven's 
housekeeper,  gnd  Margaret  has  accepted 
the  position  of  night  superintendent  at 
the  hospital  until  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Rex 
Harmon.  In  the  meantime  Steven  has 
been  made  vice-president  of  the  Pikes 
Peak  Machinery  Company  and  finds  him- 
>self  unwillingly  accepting  invitations  from 
Miss  Tate,  his  secretary.  One  night  as 
Steven  and  Miss  Tate  are  leaving  the 
theatre  they  meet  Margaret  and  Dr.  Har 
mon. 

STEVE  had  never  seen  Margaret 
out  of  uniform  before,  and  he 
noticed  how  stunning  she  was, 
a  second  before  he  recognized  her. 
From  looking  coldly  elegant  beside 
her  partner,  she  suddenly  turned 
radiant  when  she  saw  Steve. 

''Steve!''  she  said,  ''Steve  Thorpe/' 

Her  greeting  was  so  warm  and 
friendly  that  her  partner  eyed  him 
with  suspicion,  and  he  felt  Miss 
Tate  stiffen  at  his  side.  He  intro- 
duced her  to  Margaret. 

"Rex,  this  is  Steve  Thorpe,  little 
Phyllis'  father." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  civilly. 
Steve  commented,  'T  thought  you 
were  on  duty  at  this  time  of  night," 
and  she  answered:  "My  night  off!" 

That  was  all.  Certainly  it  wasn't 
enough  to  set  free  a  strange  hope 
in  Steve's  heart— a  hope  that  flew  on 
stunted  wings  and  floundered  to  im- 
potence. All  night  long  he  argued 
with  himself  that  her  look  of  glad 
recognition  was  nothing  more  than 
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the  cordial  greeting  of  a  friend,  and 
all  night  he  was  haunted  by  it.  He 
admitted  ruefully,  to  himself,  that 
Dr.  Harmon  was  a  distinguished 
looking  man,  in  a  distinguished  pro- 
fession, and  was  a  perfect  compli- 
ment of  her  chic  beauty. 

"When  is  this  wedding?"  he 
asked  Mrs.  Grain  next  morning  at 
breakfast. 

"Margaret's?" 

"Yes,  Margaret's.  Exactly  what 
day?" 

"It  will  be  on  a  Monday— two 
weeks  from  tomorrow,"  informed 
Mrs.  Grain.  "Hadn't  you  better  be 
doing  something  about  replacing 
me? 

"I  can't  replace  you,  Mother 
Grain,"  said  Steve.  He  should  have 
been  thinking  of  that,  the  effect  on 
his  children,  when  Mrs.  Grain  would 
be  gone  and  he  had  to  plunge  into 
the  nightmare  of  a  new  regime.  In- 
stead, he  had  been  thinking  of  him- 
self—with Margaret  lost  to  him  for- 
ever, and  his  heart  lunged  in  panic 
at  the  few  days  left. 

"The  children  haven't  taken  to 
Mrs.  Hall  a  bit,  and  I  have  only  one 
more  week  with  them,  you  know. 
Steve,  you  ought  to  get  married." 

"So  I've  heard,"  said  Steve  cryp- 
tically. "Any  suggestions  as  to  the 
victim?" 

"That  Miss  Tate  would  marry 
you  at  the  drop  of  a  hat!" 

"I  don't  love  Miss  Tate,  nor  does 
she  love  me  for  that  matter." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
married   her,   or   she  married   you. 
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just    the    same,"    said    Mrs.    Grain 
equably. 

It  stirred  fury  in  Steve.  "Mrs. 
Grain/'  he  said,  '1  have  been  ad- 
\'ised  a  number  of  times  to  remarry. 
Each  time  my  advisor  has  said  the 
same  as  you  say,  you  should  remarry. 
Each  has  neglected  to  suggest  that 
I  fall  in  love  again.  I  have  always 
had  an  idea  that  two  people  should 
love  each  other,  in  order  to  marry. 
Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned  or  ju- 
venile in  my  thinking.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  set  straight  on  this." 

ly/fRS.  Grain  sat  up  and  looked  at 
Steve  in  surprise.  *'My  land! 
You're  just  as  right  as  you  can  be, 
Steve.  I  know  I  would  feel  the  same, 
even  at  my  age,  if  I  were  consider- 
ing getting  married,  but  here  I  go 
advising  you  to  just  get  married, 
without  any  feeling  at  all,  just  as  a 
matter  of  convenience."  She  put 
her  chin  in  her  hand,  considering. 
"Still,  I  know  literally  hundreds  of 
couples  who  are  married  who  don't 
really  love  each  other,"  she  went  on. 
"Some  of  them  respect  each  other, 
though,  and  it  seems  to  work  out 
pretty  well.  Maybe  you  ought  to 
think  of  that,  Steve.  You  do  need 
a  wife— and  your  little  ones  need  a 
mother.  Maybe  you  will  never  love 
again,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"I  do  love  again,  Mrs.  Grain,  and 
anything  less  is  not  good  enough 
for  me.  I  love  your  daughter.  I 
love  Margaret." 

"So  you  love  Margaret,"  Mrs. 
Grain  said  after  a  long  moment. 
"I  might  have  known." 

'Tou  see  how  hopeless  it  is?" 
"Does  Margaret  know  this?" 
'^Gertainly  not.    She  has  enough 
to  think  about,  without  me  being 
a  nuisance  to  her." 


"It  is  never  a  nuisance  for  a 
woman  to  know  a  man  loves  her." 

"You  can't  be  serious!  At  this 
late  date?  It  was  already  too  late 
when  I  met  her.    You  know  that." 

"I  don't  know  any  such  thing— 
but  it  will  be  in  two  more  weeks." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  A  pulse 
was  thudding  heavily  in  Steve. 
"What  would  Margaret  say  to  all 
this?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said 
Mrs.  Grain  coolly.  "But  I  think 
any  girl  has  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween the  men  who  love  her." 

"Of  course!"  agreed  Steve,  direct- 
ly hit  by  her  logic.  He  went  swift- 
ly to  the  telephone  and  called  Mar- 
garet. Her  sleepy  voice  ran  through 
his  veins  like  an  electric  shock. 

"I  have  to  see  you,  Margaret." 

"Is  anything  wrong?  Phyllis? 
Mother?" 

"Everyone  is  fine.  Gould  I  come 
and  see  you  right  away?" 

"Steve!"  There  was  a  long  si- 
lence, then  her  voice  came  small 
and  miserable.  "I'm  sorry.  Dr.  Har- 
mon is  free  today.  He'll  be  here 
for  me  in  half  an  hour." 

"This  afternoon,  then?  Before 
you  go  on  duty?" 

"We're  going  for  a  drive.  We'll 
not  be  back  until  barely  time  for 
me  to  get  into  my  uniform." 

"How  about  tonight,  when  you 
come  off  duty?"  Steve  persisted. 

"He's  picking  me  up  then." 

"Is  there  any  time  when  I  can 
see  you?" 

"Saturday.    It's  my  day  off  .  .  .  ." 

"This  won't  wait  until  Saturday," 
said  Steve  desperately. 

"Gan't  you  tell  me  now,  over  the 
phone?"  Margaret  suggested.  "Give 
me  some  idea  what  you  have  in 
mind." 
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*'It  concerns  you  and  me,  Mar- 
garet, and  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
it  over  the  telephone." 

'1  think  Vd  better  not  see  you— 
at  all,"  said  Margaret,  her  voice  sud- 
denly weak. 

''As  you  wish/'  said  Steve  through 
stiff  lips,  and  hung  up,  his  hope  de- 
flated. 

"I^THY  had  her  voice  changed? 
Why  had  she  not  made  some 
way  for  him  to  see  her?  Steve  was 
sure  she  could  have.  Had  she 
guessed  his  message?  Of  course  she 
had,  and  certainly  she  wouldn't 
want  to  see  him.  He  was  a  fool  to 
hope,  anyway.  What  woman  in  her 
right  mind  would  want  a  man  with 
a  family  of  children,  the  position  of 
being  a  second  wife? 

Still,  Steve  himself  had  rather 
rosy  prospects.  Being  vice-president 
of  PPMC  was  no  small  thing,  and 
J.  T.  had  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  only  become  its  president,  but 
its  eventual  owner.  Nevertheless, 
Steve  felt  anything  but  secure.  It 
depended  solely  upon  him— if  he 
could  increase  his  capacity  to  cover 
all  the  responsibilities,  and  he  was 
not  sure  he  could.  Some  inward 
adversity  seemed  to  dog  him  since 
he  acquired  his  new  status,  some 
loss  of  self-assurance,  and  he  won- 
dered if  the  seeds  of  eventual  fail- 
ure were  deep  within  him. 

He  studied,  he  worked,  he  went 
over  old  ledgers  and  old  methods, 
crammed  on  facts  about  their  clien- 
tele. He  knew  selling  and  business 
management  all  right,  and  had  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  machin- 
ery, but  he  soon  learned  that  the 
head  of  a  company  must  know 
every  man's  job  almost  better  than 
he  did  himself.    The  company  was 


staffed  with  experts,  so  Steve  spent 
hours  in  each  department,  not  spar- 
ing himself.  Each  morning  he 
went  forth  determined  to  be  fully 
adequate  for  the  day's  requirements, 
but  each  night's  appraisal  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  his  own  opinion. 

Some  of  it,  he  knew,  stemmed 
from  his  domestic  problem,  fear  and 
concern  for  his  children,  their  rear- 
ing with  hired  help,  and  some  of 
it,  most  surely,  was  a  result  of  his 
frustrated  love  for  Margaret,  and  of 
his  shock  in  finding  in  himself  the 
ability  to  love  again,  with  the  alter- 
nate fire  and  ice  of  hope  and  despair. 
Now,  after  this  morning's  conver- 
sation with  her,  she  seemed  again 
completely  beyond  his  reach. 

The  work  into  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  plunge  was  there  waiting 
for  him  when  he  arrived;  the  men 
had  already  started  to  load  the 
heavy  machinery  of  a  new  order  on- 
to the  flatcars.  Steve  charged  into 
J.  T.'s  office. 

''I  thought  you  said  we'd  change 
that  cable  before  we  started  loading 
another  order,"  he  said  furiously. 

"Steve,  but  do  you  realize  this 
is  the  Kettle  Creek  machinery  we're 
loading— and  it's  several  weeks  over- 
due now." 

''I  don't  care  whose  machinery  it 
is,"  said  Steve.  ''If  you  don't  give 
the  order  to  stop  it,  I  will." 

"You  give  it  then,"  said  J.  T. 
softly.  "I  wondered  just  how  long 
before  you  would.  I  have  been 
watching  you,  boy.  You've  been 
addled  a  lot  of  times  when  your 
mind  should  have  been  clear,  and 
your  stand  firm.  You're  still  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a  salesman.  A  word 
to  the  foreman  the  minute  you  saw 
that  cable  needed  fixing,  would 
have  done  it.     In  fact,  he  should 
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have  seen  it  and  told  you.  I  was 
beginning  to  be  a  mite  disappoint- 
ed in  the  future  head  of  the  com- 
pany/' 

'Tou  mean  you  were  baiting  me 
all  along?"  Steve  demanded  hotly. 
''And  if  so,  why  do  it  when  men's 
lives  are  in  danger?" 

"You  don't  test  a  man  in  extrem- 
ity without  an  extremity/'  said  J.  T. 

"You  old  walrus!"  Steve  took 
time  to  say  before  he  went  down 
the  ramp  to  stop  the  crane. 

JT  was  too  late,  for  even  as  he  lift- 
ed his  arm  to  signal,  the  cable 
broke,  plunging  a  roll-crusher  sick- 
eningly  between  the  flatcar  and  the 
dolley.  Fortunately  for  Sam  Dil- 
lon, who  was  directly  underneath, 
the  edge  of  the  car  broke  the  fall, 
or  he  would  have  been  killed  in- 
stantly. As  it  was  his  upper  thigh 
was  struck. 

The  men  were  organized  in  saf- 
ety, and  it  was  only  a  few  amazing 
seconds  until  an  ambulance  was 
there  and  Sam  was  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital.  Steve  ran  for  his  car 
and  followed. 

The  day  was  a  nightmare  of  wait- 
ing outside  Sam's  door,  breaking  the 
news  to  Sam's  wife,  comforting  her, 
waiting  outside  the  operating  room 
while  Sam  was  in  surgery,  but  Sam 
finally  woke  up  from  the  anaes- 
thesia to  give  him  a  wavery  grin. 

"The  doctor  says  you're  going  to 
be  all  right,  guy,"  he  said.  "We'll 
take  care  of  the  family,   so  don't 

worry/'  , 

Then  Steve  decided  he  wouldn  t 
leave  because  an  accident  had 
brought  him  to  Margaret's  hospital, 
and  at  three  o'clock  she  would  be 
on  duty  somewhere  within  it.  He 
was  going  to  see  her  whether  she 


wished  him  to  or  not.  He  curbed 
himself  to  wait  until  three-twenty 
so  that  any  business  might  be 
cleared  away,  then  he  sought  the 
main  floor  and  the  door  marked 
"Superintendent  of  Nurses/' 

She  was  at  her  desk,  and,  mirac- 
ulously alone.  She  looked  up  from 
her  work  and  joy  flooded  her  face. 

"Steve!"  she  said,  rising  and  put- 
ting an  impulsive  hand  out  to  him, 
a  hand  which  Steve  tried  not  to 
crush.  "Steve,  how  nice  to  see 
you."  He  saw  her  remember  that 
morning's  conversation,  and  then 
flush. 

"It  is  good,"  said  Steve,  searching 
her  face.  It  was  as  he  remembered 
it,  the  clean  line  of  her  jaw,  the 
wide,  clear  brown  brows  beneath 
the  white  wing  of  her  cap,  the 
smooth  skin  and  the  sweet  upturn 
of  her  mouth.  Light  from  a  nearby 
window  made  her  eyes  seem  a 
translucent  blue,  her  teeth  translu- 
cent pearl,  when  she  smiled,  and 
touched  a  satin  patch  on  one  cheek 
where  Steve  longed  to  kiss.  "It  was 
very  good— so  good  that  I  had  to 
see  you  again.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten us?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  forgotten.  I  think 
of  you  a  great  deal— and  the  babies, 
but  I  thought  it  best  for  me  and 
for  the  children— and  for  you,  Steve, 
for  me  not  to  come  again/' 

Oh!  So  she  had  guessed,  just  as 
he  thought,  and  was  trying  to  dis- 
courage his  romantic  intentions. 
Well,  it  was  too  late  for  that.  "I 
can't  forget  you,  Margaret.  My 
house  is  haunted  by  you.  I  have  to 
talk  to  you.    Right  now." 

"I'm  on  duty,  Steve,"  she  hedged. 
"The  hospital  rules  .  .  .  /' 
"I  have  to  break  down  a  barrier 
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somewhere.     It   might   as   well  be 
hospital  rules!" 

"pOR  answer  she  picked  up  the 
telephone.  ''Don't  disturb  me 
except  for  an  emergency/'  she  told 
the  operator.  She  went  over  and 
closed  her  door,  drew  up  a  chair 
for  Steve,  and  resumed  her  seat  be- 
hind her  desk. 

"Now/*  she  said,  ''go  ahead." 
Steve  was  suddenly  disconcerted. 
Now  that  he  had  his  way,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  doubts.  This 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
tell  Margaret  his  love.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  circumstances  he 
wanted.  He  had  imagined  hours 
of  conversation  preceding  his  decla- 
ration. If  he  must  blurt  it  out  in 
these  sterile  surroundings,  this 
clinical  atmosphere,  what  little 
chance  it  had  would  come  to  noth- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  her  free 
time  was  devoted  to  Dr.  Harmon, 


and  she  was  avoiding  him,  and 
would  not  see  him  voluntarily,  this 
moment  loomed  up  as  his  single 
opportunity.  This  most  important 
moment  of  his  life  was  threatened 
every  moment  with  interruption, 
threatened  by  this  fear  which  para- 
lyzed his  tongue.  J.  T.'s  words  came 
starkly  to  him  ''.  .  .  you  have  been 
addled  a  lot  of  times  when  your 
mind  should  have  been  clear." 
There  came  to  him  a  deep  truth, 
the  race  is  already  lost  to  the  timid, 
the  doubtful,  the  ones  lacking  in 
faith. 

Margaret  was  watching  him,  and 
he  realized  he  had  been  gazing  at 
her  while  he  thought.  He  took  a 
deep  breath  and  straightened  in  his 
chair,  acting  a  courage  which  he 
did  not  feel. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

{To  he  continued) 


I  Horning  Sds  uier   'Jjehght 

Lael  W.  Hill 


Morning  is  her  delight — she  wakens  smiling, 
Barefoot,  she  dances  over  the  dawn-cool  floor; 
She  runs  from  one  room  to  another,  eager,  calling 
In  formless  words,  finding  new  day  every^vhe^e. 

Still  in  her  small  white  gown,  she  slips  out  softly; 
Sky  is  no  brighter  than  her  sky-bright  eyes. 
Only  the  breeze  can  touch  a  leaf  more  deftly; 
Sparrows  turn  toward  her  laugh,  lawn  tickles  her  toes. 

Captured  at  last  into  shoes  and  a  dress  for  playing, 
Given  the  usual  toys  (soon  scattered  and  spilled) 
She  watches  for  sun  through  windows  with  curtains  blownig 
Morning  is  her  dehght,  she  is  morning's  child. 
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Margaret  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretar}^- Treasurer 

All  inaterial  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Societ}'  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  ''Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  oi  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Elizabeth  H.  Zimmerman 

WESTERN  CANADIAN  MISSION,  EDiMONTON,  ALBERTA,  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  BRANCHES,  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING  MODELED 
AT  BAZAAR,  November  7,  1953 

Left  to  right:  John  Felt,  modeling  boy's  suit;  Paula  Fairbanks,  wearing  a  house- 
coat; Lynn  Car,  wearing  a  jumper  and  jacket;  Dianne  Armstrong,  wearing  a  skirt  and 
waistcoat;  Brenda  Prince,  wearing  a  party  dress. 

One  hundred  fifty  pieces  of  children's  clothing  were  made  for  this  bazaar,  held 
in  the  Edmonton  meetinghouse.  Six  other  display  sections  were  represented,  including 
eighty  aprons,  fourteen  quilts,  180  pounds  of  chocolates,  several  pieces  of  linens,  106 
novelties,  and  six  hundred  cookbooks.  Relief  Society  presidents  are:  Melba  McMul- 
lin,  Edmonton  First  Branch,  and  Hattie  Jensen,  Edmonton  Second  Branch. 

Elizabeth  H.  Zimmerman  is  president  of  the  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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l^hotograph  submitted   by   JennaVee  Hall 

GOODING   STAKE    (IDAHO),   HAGERMAN   WARD   VISITING   TEACHERS 

ACHIEVE   loo  PER  CENT  RECORD  FOR  ALMOST  TWO  YEARS 

Photograph  taken  at  the  opening  social,  September  29,   1953 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Celia  Jacobson;  Elda  Haycock;  Bishop  Gold;  President 
Venice  Prince;  Secretary  Eileen  Low;  Second  Counselor  Elaine  Pugmire;  First  Coun- 
selor Blanche  Allred;  Chariot  Watson,  visiting  teacher  message  leader. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Flora  Chatterton;  Wilma  Larson;  Nora  Barlogi;  Stella 
Farnsworth;  Ethel  Boyer;  Twila  Bendorf;  Helen  Allen;  Lavern  Allen. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Odetta  Stringer;  Alta  Sherwood;  Donna  Claiborne; 
Thelma  Green;  Edna  Kenitzer;  Iris  Pugmire;  Rella  Finch;  Georgia  Clark, 

JennaVee  Hall  is  president  of  Gooding  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Anna  H.  Toone 


CANADIAN  MISSION  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE  IN  TORONTO, 

November  7,  1953 

Anna  H.  Toone,  President,  Canadian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that  this  con- 
ference was  unusually  successful:     "We  had   185  Relief  Society  sisters  in  attendance. 
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I^rom  the  two  branches  Timmins  and  Sault  St.  iMarie  twelve  sisters  traveled  one  thou- 
sand miles  to  attend  this  conference.  Some  of  these  had  never  been  in  a  Latter-day 
Saint  meetinghouse  before,  as  they  had  met  in  little  groups  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
members.  There  were  two  sessions  held,  and  lunch  was  served.  A  display  of  hand- 
work and  welfare  from  the  various  branches  was  exhibited.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion; 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  present  in  rich  abundance.  Those  who  were  present  were 
enthusiastic  and  stimulated  in  Relief  Society  work." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Muriel  S.   Wallis 

UINTAH   STAKE    (UTAH),   DAVIS   WARD   RELIEF   SOCIETY   BAZAAR 

October  1953 

Left  to  right:  Vera  Olsen,  President;  Viola  Goodrich,  First  Counselor;  Cora  Cook, 
work  meeting  leader;  Stella  Sadleir,  Second  Counselor. 

As  a  summer  sewing  project  the  members  of  Davis  Ward  Relief  Society  made 
121  different  types  of  articles  from  colorful  feed  bags.  These  articles  were  displayed 
at  the  county  and  State  fairs.  They  were  then  sold  at  the  Relief  Society  bazaar.  This 
unusually  successful  project  was  outstanding  in  the  great  variety  of  useful  articles  made 
and  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  developed  among  the  sisters. 

Muriel  S.  Wallis  is  president  of  Uintah  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Elsie  J.   Brinkerhoff 

KANAR  STAKE   (UTAH),  ORDER VILLE  WARD,  TWELVE 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Lillian  B.  Carroll  (1924-27);  Martha  Porter  (1927- 
33);  Lucy  H.  Esplin  (1933-36);  Chastie  Esplin  (1936-40);  Mercy  Chamberlain  (1940- 

44)- 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Bessie  E.  Brooksby  (1944-46);  Velma  B.  Car- 
roll (1947-49);  Mahalia  T.  Sorensen  (1947-1949);  Arvilla  J.  Heaton  (1949-1950)  and 
1952  -  );  Helen  A.  Neilson   (1950-52). 

Inserts:  left,  Helen  Jane  Palmer  (1917-21),  now  a  resident  of  St.  George;  right, 
Emma  Seegmiller  Higbee  (1904-17),  now  a  resident  of  Cedar  City. 

All  of  these  women,  except  the  two  last  mentioned,  who  have  moved  away,  are 
still  loyal  and  active  members  of  the  Orderville  Relief  Society. 

Elsie  J.  Brinkerhoff  is  president  of  Kanab  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph   submitted  by   Helen   B.   Walker 

POCATELLO  STAKE    fIDAHO)    RELIEF  SOCIETY   HONORS   N'lSITING 
TEACHERS  OVER  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 

Front   row,    seated   at   the   left:      Kezia    McDonald    and    Marie    Ames;    at    right: 
Margaretta  Coffin  and  Ruth  Morgan. 
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Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right;  Martha  Richards;  Elizabeth  Rupp;  Mary 
Breedlove;  Bertha  Meyers;  Ahee  Hayball;  Sarah  Gray;  Anna  Belnap;  Harriett  Peterson; 
Lilhe  Reddish;  Margaret  Norman;  Gertrude  Watson;  Necha  Barron;  Eliza  Jackson; 
Agnes  Whitmore;  Lucy  Richards. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Bertha  Pieper,  First  Counselor;  Helen  Walker, 
President,  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  Society;  Hermoine  Horton,  Second  Counselor. 

At  a  party  given  to  honor  the  visiting  teachers  of  the  stake,  special  recognition 
was  accorded  to  these  sisters,  all  of  them  o\'er  seventy-five  years  of  age.  A  short  his- 
tory of  the  Relief  Society  service  of  each  woman  was  given  and  each  was  presented 
with  a  corsage. 


SX^ay    ^JJown  cJ^ aside 

A'largaret  Luiidstrom 

i'i'nnHERE'S  a  homely  little  fellow!"     The  woman  in  front  of  me  nudged  her  com- 
•■■     panion  as  she  spoke. 

*'I  should  say  so!"  came  the  reply.  "Like  a  mud  fence,  he  is." 

Jimmy  walked  on  across  the  stage,  his  straight  little  body  intent  as  he  carried  the 
Cub  Scout  banner  proudly. 

Is  Jimmy  homely?  I  wondered.  I'd  never  thought  so.  And  if  Tom  had,  he'd 
nc\cr  told  me.  Wouldn't  we  know,  when  we'd  looked  at  him  every  day  for  eight  years? 

Think  of  the  way  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  his  eyes  bright  from  sleep  as  he 
chirped.  "Good  morning.  Mother,  I  loxe.  you!";  or  the  smile  he  gave  the  doctor  when 
he  was  told  he  had  the  mumps,  and  it  was  the  day  before  the  school  picnic. 

"It  hurts  so  much  to  smile,"  he  said,  his  voice  a  whisper,  since  it  had  to  squeeze 
past  the  lump  in  his  throat,  "that  I  guess  I  couldn't  probably  stand  it  to  cry,  so  that's 
why  I'm  not." 

And  the  day  Annie  left  the  gate  open,  and  the  puppy  got  out,  and  the  busy  street 
with  its  inevitable  car.  I  dreaded  telling  him,  piling  his  heartache  and  tears  on  top  of 
my  own.  But  he  put  his  arm  about  my  shoulders  and  rubbed  his  snubby,  freckled  nose 
against  my  cheek  and  whispered,  "That's  all  right.  Mommy.  Don't  cry." 

I  looked  again  at  Jimmy  as  he  stood  there  on  the  stage,  over  at  one  side,  now. 
And  when  I  looked  at  the  backs  of  the  women  in  front  of  me,  and  I  thought:  you  don't 
really  see  Jimmy.    If  you  did  .... 

And  all  the  way  home,  walking  along  the  shaded  streets  with  his  plump,  sticky 
little  fingers  entwined  through  mine,  I  kept  trying  to  think  of  something.  Something 
like  "Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  only,  of  course,  that  wasn't  it.  The  irony  of  it  made 
me  chuckle.  Jimmy's  fingers  squeezed  mine  and  his  round  face  turned  up  to  me. 

"You're  laughing  at  yourself,  aren't  you.  Mom?" 

"Yes.    But  how'd  you  know?" 

He  skipped  twice  on  one  foot,  and  scuffed  a  stray  leaf  from  the  toe  of  one  shoe. 

"We-e-11  .  .  ."  he  drawled  thoughtfully,  "it  came  from  way  down  inside  you." 
He  skipped  again.  "And  it  was  quiet,  like  nobody  else  had  to  hear  if  they  didn't  want 
to." 

It  was  after  that,  maybe  a  dozen  steps  nearer  home,  that  I  felt  the  pity.  It  was 
a  heavy  thing  in  my  chest,  and  it  was  for  those  two  women  who  had  sat  in  front  of  me 
who  hadn't  been  able  to  see  a  little  boy's  beautiful  heart  because  it  lay  behind  a  plain, 
little  face. 
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Ujathrootn  cJncks 

Potted  Plants  In  the  Bathroom 
Elizabeth  Williamson 

Bathrooms  become  enriched  and  more 
attractive  by  adding  small  pots  of  flowers 
or  leafy  plants.  A  metal  container  on  the 
tile  dressing  table  is  especially  effective.  The 
most  charming  effect  is  a  philodendron 
which  grows  up  and  across  the  top  of  the 
room,  or  around  the  dressing  table. 
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urry  CTLome 

Elsie  McKinnon  Strachan 

Someone  fashioned  for  loving 
Is  waiting  your  return, 
Cheering  the  place 
With  diminutive  grace 
And  sweet,  blue-eyed  concern. 

Someone  heart-warmed  and  fragrant, 
Petal-soft  and  new, 
Has  come  to  stay 
And  spends  all  day 
Reminding  me  of  you. 
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^Jonghten  the   C^orner   Wkere    (Jou  Jxi 

Cawline  Eyring  Miner 


re 


TT  was  one  good  man's  philosophy  that  one  was  never  fully  dressed  until  he  had 
•*■  "put  on  a  smile."  Since  I  was  a  child  and  learned  to  sing  lustily,  "Little  Purple 
Pansies,"  with  the  lines:  "We  are  very  tiny,  but  must  tr)',  try,  try,  just  one  spot 
to  gladden,  you  and  I,"  I  have  believed  with  all  my  heart  that  it  was  our  very  great 
responsibility  to  be  cheerful  and  thus  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  about  us. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  important  in  life  what  happens  to  us  as  the  way  we  take  what 
happens  to  us.  Some  people  have  the  happy  faculty  of  making  steppingstones  out  of 
obstacles,  and  some  have  the  great  misfortune  of  making  mountains  of  trouble  out  of 
molehills. 

My  mother  had  sheer  genius  for  living  a  gloriously  complete  and  happy  life  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  adversity.  As  a  little  girl,  she  tried  to  work  her  "Happy  Game" 
on  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Living  in  Mexico  in  the  early  days  of  Latter-day 
Saint  colonization  was  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  the  families  were  hungry.  I  have 
heard  my  uncle  tell  how  mother  would  say  to  him,  "Now,  Thomas,  you  know  you've 
had  all  the  pancakes  you  could  eat.  You've  really  had  plenty,"  and  he  had  nodded 
assent,  although  he  hardly  knew  why. 

Mother  has  seen  good  in  everything  that  has  come  to  her,  and  so  has  been  re- 
markably cheerful  and  has  cheered  others.  Her  humble  home  has  always  been  to  her 
the  most  wonderful  home  a  person  could  ever  have,  her  children  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate,  her  town  the  most  friendly.  And  so  they  were  to  her.  She  saw  the  silver 
lining  while  it  was  still  dark  to  others. 

"It's  the  songs  ye  sing  and  the  smiles  ye  wear  that  are  making  the  sunshine  every- 
where." In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  it  would  be  well  for  each  person  to  feel 
a  personal  responsibility  to  "put  on  a  smile"  and  "make  a  little  sunshine  wherever 
he  goes." 


Spring  C/antasy 

Veida  Mackay 

If  you're  searching  for  adventure 
You  needn't  go  away; 
You'll  find  it  in  your  own  back  yard 
On  any  fine  spring  day. 

Start  looking  at  the  butterflies 
Awhirl  like  colored  snow, 
Walk  softly  through  the  slender  grass 
The  gentle  breezes  blow. 

So  linger  in  the  sun-warmed  light. 
You'll  know  true  peace  of  mind. 
It's  the  best  form  of  adventure 
That  anvone  can  find. 


(!:yur  cJown 

Evelyn  F/e7dsted 

The  past  records  that  once  our  town 
Could  be  circled  by  a  morning  ride. 
Yucca  lily  plots  and  cactus  beds 
Thrived  in  dust  storms  far  and  wide. 

With  guided  streams,  wild  sagebrush  tracts 
Became  a  land  where  sunlight  fell 
On  homes  and  fields  that  were  enclosed 
By  hills  that  formed  a  citadel. 

The  hawk  still  hangs  aloof  in  skies 
That  bend  above  tranquility; 
The  prairie  wolf  is  heard  no  more — 
Our  town  has  walked  with  destiny. 
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Eva  WiJ/es  Waugsgaaid 

A  thousand  constellations 
Have  made  this  plum  tree  white 
A  Milky  Way  of  fragranee 
Has  paused  on  earth  tonight. 

The  apricot  is  festooned 
With  living  Pleiades, 
And  never  stars  of  heaven 
More  radiant  than   these. 

And  light  was  never  whiter 
Than  this  syringa  hedge, 
And  never  was  there  cherry 
To  swear  a  whiter  pledge. 

More  white  than  hills  of  winter 
This  fragrant  living  snow, 
More  luminous  than  Stardust, 
More  warm  than  moonlight  glow 


VIDA  FOX  ClAWSON 

Announces 

Three  1954  Conducted 
Tours 

HAWAII 

Sails  from  San  Francisco  April  19 
From  Los  Angeles  May  24 

ALASKA 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  July  21 

HISTORIC  TRAIN 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  August  6 

The  HISTORIC  TRAIN  includes: 
Shrines  of  the  Church,  the  Pageant  ot 
the  Hill  Cumorah,  and  many  large 
eastern    cities. 

For  complete  details  write  or  phone: 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  E.  So.  Temple— Telephone  4-2017 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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The  popularity  of  on 

Electric  Clothes  Dryer 

is  skyrocketing! 


Buy  From  Your  Dealer 


B»  rhriftr-Use  lletUidty 

UTAH  POWIR  4  LIGHT  COMPANY 


The  T^ride  of 
Your  X^ibrary! 

Your  Relief  Society  Magazines  when  hand- 
somely hound  into  permanent  yearly  volumes 
acquire  new  value  as  excellent  reference  books. 

Just 
$2.50    (Cloth   Binding) 
$3.50    (Leather  Binding) 
Per  Volume 
If  necessary  to  mail  them   to   you,   the   follow- 
ing postage  rates  will  apply. 

Distance  from 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Rate 

Up  to  150  miles  25 

150  to     300  miles  28 

300  to     600  miles  34 

600  to  1000  miles  42 

1000  to  1400  miles  51 

1400  to   1800  miles  60 

Over  1800  miles  69 

Leave  them  at  our  conveniently  located  uptown 
office. 

Deseret  News  Press 

31  Richards  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone  4-2581 
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HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS  BY 

JOSEPH 
FIELDITVG 

SMITH 

00  YOU  HAVE  IN  YOUR  LIBRARY? 

1.  ESSENTIALS  IN  CHURCH 
HISTORY 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

A  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  all  colorful  histori- 
cal happenings  in  the  founding  and  establishing  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Here  is  a 
worthy  and  concise  history  that  highlights  the  most 
significant   data    obtainable.  $4.00 

2.  WAY  TO  PERFECTION 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

The  purpose  of  daily  living  is  to  live  in  such  a  way  that 
we  become  worthy  of  the  greatest  glory  of  Eternal  Life. 
For  one  who  is  an  authority,  the  way  is  evident.         $2.00 

3.  RESTORATION  OF  ALL  THINGS 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

Here  is  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  truths  that  have 
been  restored  to  us  through  our  Prophet  and  Revelator, 
Joseph  Smith,  and  the  promise  to  those  who  are  faith- 
ful. $2.75 

4.  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  PROPHET 
JOSEPH  SMITH 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

This    offers    a  complete    compilation    and    explanation    of 

the    teachings  of    the    Prophet,    Joseph    Smith.     Teachers 

will    find   this  book    especially   helpful    in    lesson    prepara 

tions.  $3.50 


Residents  of  Utah  please  add  2%  sales  tax. 
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Today  you  can  give  your  family  the 
same  security  that  a  fortune  in  the 
bank  would  provide.  The  Beneficial 
Life  Insurance  Company  offers  mod- 
ern family  Income  Insurance  plans 
that  will  guarantee  your  family  a 
regular  income  to  live  on  in  comfort, 
in  case  anything  happens  to  you! 
There  is  a  plan  to  suit  your  present 
income. 

For  the  sake  of  your  own  peace  of 
mind  .  .  .  and  your  family's  future  .  .  . 
let  your  Beneficial  Life  underwriter 
help    you    plan    your    insurance    needs. 


BENEFICIAL   LI 


David  O  McKoy,  Pres. 


Company 

Solt  Lake  City   -   Utah 
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Fruit  of  the  Loom 

nylons 

129 

PERFECT  BALANCE  60-15's 

Ultra   sheer   60  gauge,    15  denier 

nylons,    knit   closer   and   stronger 

to  give  you  more  stretch,  more 

wear,   more  snag  resistance  and 

the   dull   finish    you  love! 

Slimming,  accented  seams.     8/4-11* 

Proportioned:   Short,   Average,    Tall. 

ZCMI  H05/£f?y— Downstairs  Store 

Mail  Orders  To: 

MARGOT  MANNERS,  ZCMI 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Include  3#  postage  for  first 
pair  of  hosiery  and  If  for 
each  additional  pair.  Utah 
residents  add   2%  State  tax. 
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ibven  the    llioonught 

Eva  Wiiles  Wangsgaard 

Even  the  moonlight  treading  cherry  bloom 
Leaves  prints  invisible  upon  the  white; 
And  sunshine's  nimble  fingers  on  the  loom 
Of  summer  lend  their  urge  to  petal  flight. 
But  sun  of  these:  wild  roses  pink  with  spring, 
Marsh  marigolds,  or  cool  delphiniums, 
Will  burn  their  beauty  on  the  heart  and  bring 
A  prescience  born  of  joy,  when  winter  comes. 
The  goldenrod's  long  brushes  painting  sun 
On  autumn's  scene  outline  the  form  of  grief— 
For  every  petal  lost  a  seed  begun. 
An  April  bud  for  every  fallen  leaf. 
However  deep  the  darkness  where  we  wait 
Our  eyes  will  open  on  a  light  as  great. 


The  Cover:  Night-Blooming  Cereus,  Photograph  by  Josef  Muench 

Frontispiece:  Jefferson  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Photograph  by  Ewing  Galloway 

Cover  Design  by  Evan  Jensen 


The  Resurrection  of  Jesus 

Elder  Marion  G.  Romney 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

THIS  response  to  an  invitation,  shepherds    the    angel    said,    'Tear 

graciously  extended   by  the  not  ....  For  unto  you  is  born  this 

able   Editor   of   The  Reliei  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 

Society  Magazine,  is  made  in  hu-  which  is  Christ  the  Lord"    (Luke 

mility  and   with   sincere   apprecia-  2:10-11). 

tion.    It  affords  opportunity  to  bear         Second,  that  he  suffer  the  pains 

witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  all  men,  which  he  did,  principal- 

to  a  very  select  group— the  women  ly,  in  Gethsemane,  the  scene  of  his 

of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  great  agony.    He  himself  described 

Latter-day  Saints,  and  other  readers  that  suffering  as  being  of  such  in- 

of  this  great  Magazine— and  to  set  tensity  that  it  caused  ^'myself,  even 

forth,  in  part  at  least,  the  basis  up-  God,  the  greatest  of  all,  to  tremble 

on  which  that  witness  stands.  because  of  pain,  and  to  bleed  at 

When  we  speak  of  Jesus  being  every  pore,  and  to  suffer  both  body 

resurrected,  we  mean  that  his  pre-  and  spirit— and  would  that  I  might 

existent  spirit,  which  animated  his  not  drink  the  bitter  cup,  and  shrink 

mortal  body— from  his  birth  in  the  —Nevertheless,    glory    be    to    the 

manger  until  he  died  on  the  cross—  Father,  and  I  partook  and  finished 

re-entered  that  body;  and  they  two,  my  preparations  unto  the  children 

his    spirit    body    and    his   physical  of  men"  (D.  &  C.  19:18-19). 
body,  inseparably  welded  together,         Third,  that  he  give  his  life.    His 

arose  from  the  tomb  an  immortal  death   on   the  cross,   after  having 

soul.  been  rejected  and  betrayed  and  after 

Our  belief  is,  and  we  so  testify,  having  suffered  appalling  indignities, 

that  Jesus  not  only  conquered  death  seems  not  to  be  in  dispute,  even 

for  himself  and  brought  forth  his  among  non-believers.    That  he  gave 

own  glorious  resurrected  body,  but  his  life  voluntarily,  with  the  express 

that  in  so  doing  he  also  brought  purpose  of  taking  it  up  again  in  the 

about  a  universal  resurrection.  This  resurrection,   is   not  so   universally 

was  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  accepted.     Such,    however,    is   the 

mission  to  which  he  was  set  apart  fact.    He  was,  it  is  true,  maliciously 

and  ordained  in  the  great  council  slain  by  wicked  men,  but  all  the 

in  heaven  when  he  was  chosen  to  while  he  held  the  power  to  stay 

be  our  Savior  and  Redeemer.  them.     'T  lay  down  my  life,"  he 

Concerning  his  earthly  ministry,  said,  ''that  I  might  take  it  again, 

his  role  as  Redeemer  required  of  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 

him  four  things:  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  pow- 

First,   that   his   pre-mortal   spirit  er  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 

be  clothed  with  a  mortal  body,  the  to  take  it  again"   (John  10:17-18). 

accomplishment  of  which  was  heav-  This  power  was  inherently  his  by 

en  announced  when  to  the  lowly  virtue  of  his  being  born  of  the  Vir- 
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gin  Mary  (a  mortal),  the  Son  of 
God  (an  immortal  celestialized  Be- 
ing). 

Having  thus  taken  upon  himself 
mortality,  having  suffered  for  the 
sins  of  all  men  in  Gethsemane,  and 
having  given  his  life  on  the  cross, 
there  remained  for  him  but  to  break 
the  bonds  of  death— the  fourth  and 
last  requirement— to  complete  his 
earthly  mission  as  Redeemer.  That 
the  whole  of  his  mortal  Hfe  moved 
toward  this  consummation  he  had 
repeatedly  taught.  It  was  fore- 
shadowed in  his  statement  about 
laying  down  his  life  and  taking  it 
up  again.  To  the  sorrowing  Martha 
he  had  said,  ''I  am  the  resurrection, 
and  the  life"  (John  11:25);  and  to 
the  Jews,  ''Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up" 
(John  2:19). 

J^ESURRECTION  was  so  for- 
eign to  human  experience  that 
even  his  believing  followers  had  dif- 
ficulty comprehending  it.  The  doc- 
trine, however,  had  been  heard 
even  by  the  crucifiers.  Being  dis- 
turbed by  it,  they  came  to  Pilate 
"Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet 
alive.  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again."  So  with  Pilate's  consent 
they  set  a  watch  ''lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away, 
and  say  unto  the  people,  He  is  ris- 
en from  the  dead"  (Mt.  27:63-64). 
Thus  it  came  about  that  these  hire- 
ling guards  unwittingly  became  wit- 
nesses to  the  opening  of  the  tomb 
by  the  angel  (Mt.  28:2-4),  the  final 
preliminary  to  the  appearing  of  the 
"risen  Lord." 

The  evidence  that  Jesus  was  resur- 
rected is  conclusive.  Five  times  on 
the  Sunday  following  his  crucifixion 
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on   Friday   afternoon,    he    revealed 
himself. 

First  to  behold  him  was  Mary 
Magdalene.  Early  in  the  morning 
Peter  and  John,  having  verified  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not 
in  the  tomb,  went  away.  But  Mary 
lingered  in  the  garden  weeping. 
Turning  back  from  the  empty 
tomb,  she  "saw  Jesus  standing,  and 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weep- 
est  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?  She, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener, 
saith  .  .  .  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne 
him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary."  Recog- 
nizing his  voice,  "She  turned  her- 
self" as  if  to  touch  him,  saying, 
"Rabboni;  which  is  to  say,  Master" 
(John  20:14-16).  Tenderly  restrain- 
ing her,  he  continued,  "Touch  me 
not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father:  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,  and  your  Father;  and  to  my 
God,  and  your  God"  (John  20:17). 

Later,  about  sunrise,  "Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome,"  and 
other  women  went  to  the  tomb  with 
spices  to  prepare  the  body  for  final 
burial.  They  found  the  tomb  open 
and  the  body  gone.  To  their  con- 
sternation, they  were  met  by  two 
men  in  shining  garments,  who  said, 
"Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen" 
(Luke  24:5-6).  As  they  went  to 
tell  his  disciples,  Jesus  himself  met 
them,  "saying.  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and 
worshipped  him"  (Mt.  28:9). 

Later  the  same  day,  as  Cleopas 
and  another  journeyed  to  Emmaus, 
Jesus,  unrecognized,  drew  near  and 
went   with    them.      Inquiring   into 
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the  nature  of  their  conversation, 
they  repeated  to  him  the  reports  of 
the  women.  At  their  seeming 
doubt  he  said,  ''O  fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken."  Then  op- 
ened he  their  understanding  of  the 
scriptures  concerning  him.  Tarry- 
ing at  Emmaus,  ''he  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  him;  and  he  van- 
ished out  of  their  sight."  (See  Luke 
24:13-31.) 

In  the  evening  as  the  disciples 
heard  the  reports  that  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  Simon  and  to  Cleopas, 
''Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them."  To  quiet  their  fears  and 
give  assurance  that  he  was  not  a 
spirit,  he  showed  them  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  side,  saying,  "It  is 
I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as 
ye  see  me  have  ....  And  while 
they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and 
wondered,  he  said  unto  them.  Have 
ye  here  any  meat?  And  they  gave 
him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of 
an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it, 
and  did  eat  before  them."  (See  Luke 
24:36-43;  John  20:19-23.) 

npHUS,  on  this  eventful  day,  did 
his  former  associates  behold 
his  glorious  resurrected  body.  Not 
only  did  they  see  him,  but  they 
heard  his  voice  and  felt  the  wounds 
in  his  hands,  feet,  and  side.  In 
their  presence  he  handled  food  and 
ate  of  it.  They  knew  of  a  surety 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  body 
which  they  themselves  had  placed 
in  the  tomb.  Their  sorrow  was 
turned  to  joy  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  lived,  an  immortal  soul. 

For    forty    days    he    ministered 


among  his  disciples  in  the  Holy 
Land.  He  appeared  unto  his  dis-- 
ciples  again  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Thomas  was  present,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where 
he  directed  them  in  casting  for  fish, 
invited  them  to  dine,  gave  them 
food  to  eat  which  he  himself  had 
prepared  on  a  fire  of  coals,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  ministry.  On 
a  mountain  in  Galilee  he  commis- 
sioned the  eleven  to  teach  the  gos- 
pel to  all  nations.  And  finally,  after 
he  had  blessed  them  at  Bethany, 
they  saw  him  "carried  up  into  heav- 
en." (See  Luke  24:50-53.) 

His  mission  being  ended  in  Pal- 
estine, he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ne- 
phites  in  America,  that  they,  too, 
might  know  of  his  resurrection.  His 
Father  introduced  him  to  them  as 
"my  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  When  they  saw  him 
descend  from  heaven,  they  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  Man  .  .  .  clothed 
in  a  white  robe."  He  announced 
himself  as  "Jesus  Christ,  whom  the 
prophets  testified  shall  come  into 
the  world."  They  saw  him,  they 
heard  him,  and  at  his  invitation 
they  all  "went  forth,  and  thrust 
their  hands  into  his  side,  and  did 
feel  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  feet,"  and  knew 
of  a  surety  and  did  testify  that  he 
was  the  resurrected  Redeemer. 
(See  3  Nephi  11:7-15.) 

As  he  revealed  himself,  after  his 
resurrection,  to  his  followers  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  to  the  Nephites  in 
America,  so  he  has  revealed  him- 
self in  our  day.  Indeed,  this  dis- 
pensation opened  with  a  glorious 
vision  in  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
was  visited  by  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  He  heard  their  voices,  for  they 
both  spoke  to  him.  He  was  given 
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a  personal  introduction  to  the  res-  am  he  who  Hveth,  I  am  he  who  was 

urrected  Jesus  by  the  Father  him-  slain;  I  am  your  advocate  with  the 

self.    He  beheld  their  glorious  bod-  Father."  (D.  &  C.  110:1-4). 

ies   and   afterwards   thus   described  From     the     foregoing     accounts 

them:  'The  Father  has  a  body  of  come  our  mental   pictures  of   the 

flesh  and  bones  as  tangible  as  man's;  resurrected  Jesus.    But  the  convic- 

the  Son  also"  (D.  &  C.  130:22).  tions  we  have,  our  testimonies  that 

Some  twelve  years  later  the  Sav-  in  the  spirit  world  he  was  chosen 

ior    revealed    himself    to    Joseph  and  ordained  to  be  our  Redeemer; 

Smith,    Jr.,    Sidney    Rigdon    being  that  he  was  born  of  Mary,  the  Only 

with   him.     They   two  bore  testi-  Begotten  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh; 

mony  'That  he  lives!     For,"  said  that  he  suffered  for  our  transgres- 

they,   "we  saw  him,   even  on  the  sions;  that  on  the  cross  he  volun- 

right  hand  of  God;  and  we  heard  tarily  gave  his  life  for  us;  that  in 

the  voice  bearing  record  that  he  is  the  resurrection  he  broke  the  bonds 

the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father"  of   death   for  himself  and   for   all 

(D.  &  C.  76:22-23).  men;    that   he   arose   an    immortal 

In     the    Kirtland    Temple    the  soul,   the  first  fruits  of  the  resur- 

Prophet  saw  him  again,  this  time  rection,    appearing    first    to    Mary 

in  company  with  Oliver  Cowdery:  Magdalene  and  then  to  the  others 

"The   veil   was   taken   from   our  as  recorded;  that  he  visited  the  Ne- 

minds,"  they  wrote,  "and  the  eyes  phites;    and   that   he   has   revealed 

of  our  understanding  were  opened,  himself  in  this  dispensation  to  Jo- 

We  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  seph    Smith    and    others— do    not 

the  breastwork  of  the  pulpit,  before  come   alone   from   these   accounts, 

us;  and  under  his  feet  was  a  paved  Our    own    convictions    and    testi- 

work   of   pure   gold,   in   color  like  monies  come  by  the  witness  of  the 

amber.    His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  Holy  Spirit,   the  Holy  Ghost,   by 

fire;  the  hair  of  his  head  was  white  whose   power   we   know   these   ac- 

like    the    pure    snow;    his    counte-  counts  are  true,  and  by  whose  pow- 

nance  shone  above  the  brightness  er  we  become  witnesses  to  the  truth 

of  the  sun;  and  his  voice  was  as  the  of  the  recorded  events  along  with 

sound  of  the  rushing  of  great  wat-  those  who  experienced  them.     To 

ers,  even  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  say-  obtain  and  bear  this  witness  is  our 

ing:  I  am  the  first  and  the  last;  I  mission. 

»  ♦  ■ 

Stanzas  on  JLight 

Maryhale  Woolsey 

I.  Inseparable 

How  wrong  to  think  of  shadows 
Existing  where  deep  night  is! 
There  cannot  be  a  shadow 
Except  where  light  is. 

II.  "Also  the  Morning  ..." 
Never  was  there  a  night,  but  it  made  way 
For  rosy  dawning  and  the  gold  of  day. 
Light  never  fails  returning;  have  no  fear, 
Death's  darkness  will  be  brief,  with  morning  near. 


The  Best  Years  of  Her  Life 


Pansye  H.  Powell 


AUNT  Tabitha's  rocking  chair 
had  sat  in  the  same  spot  in 
the  Higgins  hving  room  for 
over  seventy  years;  except,  that  is, 
for  those  brief  intervals  of  house- 
cleaning  when  it  had  gone  to  the 
front  porch  along  with  the  horse- 
hair sofa,  the  whatnots,  and  the 
heavy  rag  carpets.  Aunt  Tabitha's 
mother  had  brought  the  chair  with 
her  from  Kentucky  when  she 
moved  to  Missouri  as  a  bride  in 
1885. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  hand- 
some chair,  but  it  was  comfortable 
and  fitted  to  Aunt  Tabitha's  bony 
form.  She  regularly  made  new  cov- 
ers for  the  plump  cushion  that 
always  lay  on  its  seat  and  for  the 
back-rest  that  eased  the  straight- 
ness  of  its  back;  at  intervals  she 
added  a  coat  of  paint  to  freshen 
the  wood.  At  various  times  it  had 
been  painted  red,  blue,  and  green, 
as  her  fancy  dictated.  Its  redeem- 
ing quality  as  a  piece  of  furniture 
was  that  it  was  comfortable  for  her, 
and  that  it  was  unobtrusively  a  part 
of  the  general  decor  of  the  room. 
It  was  old— but  so  was  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha. 

She  was  as  old-fashioned  in  ap- 
pearance as  her  chair.  She  wore 
her  still  brownish  hair  in  a  bun  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  severely  plain; 
she  dressed  as  she  had  for  the  past 
fifty  years— in  dark  print  house 
dresses  at  home,  and  in  simple  black 
away  from  home. 

Everyone  in  Mooresville  knew 
Aunt  Tabitha.  She  had  always 
lived  there,  except  for  a  brief  year 
when    she   had   attended   a   young 
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ladies'  seminary  in  Grantsborough, 
twenty  miles  away.  Her  stay  at  the 
seminary  had  ended  abruptly  when 
her  older  sister  Mandy  married. 
There  was  no  one  else  to  stay  with 
her  mother  and  father  but  Tabitha. 
She  had  gone  home  willingly 
enough  and  had  eased  the  last  years 
of  her  aging  parents  without  much 
thought  of  herself. 

No  suitors  had  vied  for  her  hand. 
As  the  years  went  by,  she  had 
found  much  affection  in  Mandy's 
growing  family,  becoming  friend 
and  confidante  to  her  nieces  and 
nephews  and  later  to  Mandy's 
grandchildren.  She  had  lived  quiet- 
ly, and  most  people  thought  hap- 
pily following  the  unbroken  tenor 
of  Mooresville  ways. 

Then  Aunt  Tabitha  fell  one  win- 
ter day  and  broke  her  hip. 

Fortunately  for  her,  she  fell  on 
her  front  steps  and  was  seen  by  a 
neighbor  passing  by.  When  Dr. 
Starks  arrived,  he  looked  very  seri- 
ous and  ordered  Aunt  Tabitha  tak- 
en to  the  Gainsborough  hospital  at 
once.  Two  hours  later,  she  was  in 
a  hospital  bed,  her  little  house  left 
lonely  and  locked  against  a  possible 
prowler. 

Mandy  and  her  family  did  all 
they  could  to  make  the  hospital 
stay  pleasant.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks.  Dr.  Starks  held  a  private 
conference  with  Mandy,  the  gist  of 
which  was  that  Aunt  Tabitha's  hip 
would  be  a  long  time  healing,  and 
she  must  not  live  alone,  now  or 
ever  again.  Next  time  she  fell,  she 
might  not  be  so  lucky. 
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lyi ANDY  called  a  meeting  of  her 
family,  unknown  to  Aunt 
Tabitha.  Who  could  move  out  to 
Mooresville  to  live  with  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha? Or  should  they  talk  to  her 
and  convince  her  she  should  come 
to  live  in  the  city  with  one  of  them? 

All  the  time  the  family  had  sat 
around  debating  these  questions, 
the  youngest  grandchild,  Ted 
Browning,  had  sat  without  speak- 
ing. Everyone  knew  he  was  Aunt 
Tabitha's  favorite  of  Mandy's 
grandchildren;  he  had  spent  weeks 
of  his  adolescent  vacations  out  with 
Aunt  Tabitha,  and  she  had  con- 
tributed liberally  to  his  college 
training  in  business  administration. 
Now,  he  was  successfully  estab- 
lished in  a  growing  brokerage  busi- 
ness and  about  to  be  married  to  a 
young  schoolteacher. 

With  all  this  before  him,  no  one 
expected  that  he  would  even  think 
of  setting  up  housekeeping  in 
Mooresville,  so  everyone  was  much 
surprised  when  he  said,  "Maybe 
Ellen  and  I  could  go  out  there 
when  we  are  married." 

''Better  speak  to  Ellen  about 
that,"  his  sister  Irene  protested. 
'Til  bet  she'd  have  a  different 
idea." 

"How  could  you  manage  the  trip 
to  town  every  day?"  Mandy  ques- 
tioned. 

"It's  no  farther  than  people  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  drive  to 
work  every  day.  And  if  the  roads 
are  impassable,  there's  that  little 
train  that  makes  the  trip  in  every 
morning— and  there  are  buses." 

"But  the  house  .  .  ."  began  his 
older  sister  Marion. 

"Oh,  Ellen  and  I  could  fix  that 
up.  I'll  bet  she'd  get  a  kick  out 
of  all  those  antiquated  belongings. 


Anyway,   I'll  ask  her   tonight  and 
we'll  see  what  then." 

So  the  family  conference  broke 
up,  with  the  other  nieces  and  neph- 
ews secretly  relieved  that  there 
might  just  be  a  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma that  would  require  no  sac- 
rifice on  their  parts. 

When  Aunt  Tabitha  was  ap- 
proached on  the  idea  of  moving  in- 
to town  with  Mandy,  she  registered 
a  decided  negative.  "Absolutely 
not,"  she  declared.  "I'm  not  going 
to  move  out  of  the  only  home  I 
have  ever  had.  I  belong  in  Moores- 
ville and  there's  where  I'm  going  to 
stay." 

In  spite  of  pain  and  discomfort, 
she  was  still  the  old  Aunt  Tabitha, 
with  plenty  of  fire  yet. 

That  night  Ted  went  to  see  her 
during  the  evening  visiting  hours. 
Ellen  went  with  him.  Ted  ushered 
her  proudly  into  Aunt  Tabitha's 
room,  where  the  elderly  woman  lay 
patiently  suffering  the  discomforts 
of  her  inactivity. 

She  smiled  as  they  entered  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  Ted.  "Well, 
Ted,"  she  said,  "it's  good  of  you 
to  come  to  see  your  old  auntie 
again.  And  this  time  you've  brought 
Ellen.   How  are  you,  my  dear?" 

"I'm  just  fine,"  Ellen  spoke 
cheerily.  "And  you're  looking  ever 
so  well." 

"I'm  doing  all  right,  I  guess;  but 
it's  a  long  time  to  be  lying  here  and 
nobody  in  my  house  to  keep  the 
cobwebs  down." 

"That's  just  what  we've  come  to 
see  you  about,"  Ted  hastened  to 
put  in.  "How  would  you  like  for 
me  and  Ellen  to  move  into  the 
house  and  help  you  with  every- 
thing?" 
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Aunt  Tabitha's  face  broke  into 
smiles.  'I'd  rather  have  you  and 
Ellen  than  anyone  else  I  know/' 
she  said,  "but  are  you  sure  you  want 
to  do  that?  It's  not  a  very  fine 
house,  you  know.  It's  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer;  but  it's 
not  very  fancy  for  a  young  couple 
to  go  into." 

''Oh,  we've  talked  it  all  out,"  El- 
len answered.  "If  you're  wiUing, 
Ted  will  drive  me  down  tonight 
and  we'll  look  it  over.  We'll  need 
your  key  to  get  in,  of  course. 
Would  you  mind  if  we  did  some  re- 
decorating?" 

"I  guess  a  bride  would  want 
things  to  be  fresh  and  clean,"  Aunt 
Tabitha  agreed.  "You  go  ahead. 
The  doctor  says  Fm  to  be  here  an- 
other four  weeks,  and  then  he  will 
let  me  go  home." 

Two  weeks  later  they  had  the 
wedding.  Ellen  and  Ted  came  to 
see  Aunt  Tabitha  before  they  left 
on  their  honeymoon  trip,  which 
they  were  shortening  in  order  to 
have  time  to  arrange  the  house  be- 
fore Aunt  Tabitha  returned  to  it. 

"We'll  have  everything  ready  for 
you  when  you  can  go  home,"  they 
promised.  "Don't  worry  about 
anything." 

Aunt  Tabitha  smiled  after  them, 
as  they  walked  off  together,  Ted's 
arm  possessively  about  Ellen's  waist. 

T\7HEN  the  day  came  that  Aunt 
Tabitha  was  to  be  allowed 
to  go  home  from  the  hospital,  Ted 
arranged  for  an  ambulance  to  take 
her  to  Mooresville.  She  was  care- 
fully moved  and  returned  to  her 
little  home  and  into  a  hospital  bed 
which  nad  been  placed  in  her  room. 
Too  tired  to  do  more  than  sleep, 
she  did  not  look  around  her  until 


she  awakened  the  next  morning  to 
see  the  sun  streaming  into  her  bed- 
room windows  as  it  had  always  done 
and  to  hear  robins  chirping  on  the 
lawn  as  they  had  done  all  her  life. 

She  moved  her  head  carefully, 
looking  at  all  the  familiar  furnish- 
ings of  her  room.  The  wallpaper 
was  different,  but  she  liked  the 
freshness  of  the  tiny  sprigs  of  sweet- 
peas  and  green  leaves.  The  curtains 
were  new  crisscross  tie-backs  of 
spotless  white  organdy;  but  the 
furniture  was  the  same  —  her  high 
bureau  with  the  little  mirror  atop; 
her  marble-topped  washstand;  and 
her  chintz-covered  box  that  made  a 
seat  under  the  south  window.  On 
her  little  bedside  table  stood  a  tiny 
brass  figure  with  a  bouffant  skirt 
which  she  discovered  to  be  a  bell. 
In  looking  at  it,  she  accidentally 
rang  the  bell. 

Immediately  the  door  of  her 
room  opened  gently  and  a  cheerful 
voice  said,  "Good  morning.  Aunt 
Tabitha.  How  are  you?"  Ellen, 
crisp  in  starched  pink  gingham,  her 
face  smiling,  came  in. 

"Fm  just  fine,"  Aunt  Tabitha 
said,  "and  I  like  the  way  you  have 
made  my  room  so  nice  for  me." 

"We  put  your  own  bed  away 
until  you  are  able  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital bed.  It  will  be  ready  to  put 
up  for  you  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  get  around.  Shall  I  bring  your 
breakfast  now?  Here,  you  freshen 
up  a  bit  while  I  get  your  breakfast." 

Aunt  Tabitha  felt  a  glow  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment.  Surely 
this  was  to  be  the  best  time  of  her 
life.  Young  people  with  her  in 
her  own  home.  She  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast.  When  Dr.  Starks  came 
the    next    day,    he    promised    she 
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sluoTild  be  up  and  about  in  a  chair 
within  a  week. 

j  ]f  UST  as  he  promised,  a  week  later, 
I  "^  Aunt  Tabitha  had  a  coming-out 
iparty.  Only  Ted  and  Ellen  and 
Dr.  Starks  were  present,  but  the  oc- 
casion was  a  merry  one  for  all  that. 
Dressed  in  a  pretty  blue  robe  over 
her  gown,  her  hair  carefully  combed 
into  a  neat  bun  on  top  her  head, 
she  was  moved  carefully  from  the 
bed  into  a  wheelchair,  and  Ted 
pushed  her  slowly  from  her  bed- 
room into  the  narrow  hall  of  the 
^  little  house  and  down  it  to  the  liv- 
ing room. 

Aunt  Tabitha  gasped  with  sur- 
prise when  she  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  living  room.  The  room- 
size  rag  carpets  had  been  taken  up 
and  the  floor  polished  into  a  mir- 
ror. A  large  oval  rug  had  been 
made  from  the  carpet,  and  small 
throw  rugs  from  the  same  source 
filled  in  at  doorways  to  the  hall 
and  dining  room.  New  wallpaper 
and  paint  had  brought  freshness. 
Instead  of  the  lace  curtains  that 
had  hung  at  the  big  bay  window, 
long  full  drapes  were  pulled  back 
to  let  in  sunshine  and  air.  Ellen 
had  brought  her  spinet  piano;  the 
horsehair  sofa  had  been  cleaned  and 
rubbed  until  the  rosewood  gleamed. 
^  The  whatnots  stood  in  the  corners 
^  as  before,  but  the  room  was  differ- 
ent and  more  charming  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

Ted  pushed  Aunt  Tabitha  on 
through  the  dining  room,  which 
was  unchanged  except  for  paper 
and  paint,  and  into  the  kitchen, 
which  gleamed  with  a  new  electric 
stove  and  refrigerator  and  linoleum. 
Aunt  Tabitha  drew  in  her  breath 
in   astonishment.   "Well/'   she   ex- 


claimed, 'Td  no  idea  you  were  do- 
ing all  this." 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  Ted 
anxiously  commented.  "We  thought 
we  might  as  well  be  using  some  of 
our  things.  Wc  kept  all  yours  and 
put  them  in  the  shed  behind  the 
house,  so  they'll  be  there  if  you 
ever  want  them." 

Aunt  Tabitha  did  not  answer. 

"She's  growing  tired,"  Dr.  Starks 
said,  "Musn't  keep  her  up  long 
this  first  time.  Tomorrow  maybe 
she  can  stay  up  a  little  longer." 

They  took  her  back  into  her  own 
room,  carefully  transferring  her 
from  chair  to  bed  and  lowering  the 
back  of  the  bed  so  she  could  drop 
off  to  sleep  if  she  wished. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Tabitha 
seemed  listless  and  had  a  poor  ap- 
petite. She  did  not  want  to  get  up 
into  her  wheelchair.  She  lay 
apathetically,  speaking  only  when 
spoken  to  and  then  only  in  mono- 
syllables. Ellen  was  distraught. 
Finally  she  called  Dr.  Starks. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter," she  said.  "Aunt  Tabitha 
seemed  to  be  getting  along  so  well 
—and  now  today  she  hardly  touched 
her  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  she 
just  lies  there,  staring  at  the  ceiling 
and  doesn't  even  want  to  talk." 

"I  think  she  had  a  little  too 
much  activity  yesterday."  Dr. 
Starks  did  not  seem  concerned. 
"Let  her  rest  and  don't  bother  her. 
Tomorrow  she'll  likely  be  herself 
again." 

Ellen  worried  over  Aunt  Tabitha 
until  Ted  came  home  at  six.  She 
had  spent  the  afternoon  preparing 
a  delicious  chicken  dinner,  because 
she  knew  Aunt  Tabitha  was  espe- 
cially fond  of  dumplings.  She  had 
gathered    fresh    flowers    from    the 
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garden  she  was  so  carefully  tending 
for  Aunt  Tabitha  and  had  placed  a 
big  bouquet  of  daisies  and  sweet- 
peas  on  Aunt  Tabitha's  table.  Even 
these  had  not  elicited  any  response 
from  her.  She  had  glanced  at  them 
as  Ellen  brought  them  in  and  had 
then  looked  away. 

I7LLEN  went  out  to  meet  Ted  in 
the  driveway.  She  was  almost 
in  tears.  'Ted/'  she  whispered,  *'l 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
Aunt  Tabitha.  She's  so  different 
today.  Do  you  think  she  may  be 
dying?" 

Ted's  alarmed  expression  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  concern. 
"What's  happened?"  he  demanded, 
as  he  hurried  to  the  side  door. 

Ted  stepped  softly  through  the 
doorway  into  Aunt  Tabitha's  room. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pressionless face.  He  tried  to  be 
cheerful  and  to  act  as  though 
everything  was  as  usual. 

"Hello,  Aunt  Tabitha.  How  are 
you  tonight?"  he  asked,  in  what  he 
tried  to  make  his  usual  tone. 

She  looked  at  him  and  spoke 
hollowly,  "Ted,  I  am  not  so  well." 

"Do  you  hurt  somewhere?  Shall 
I  get  Dr.  Starks?" 

"No,  he  can't  help  me.  I  guess 
I'm  just  not  meant  to  get  well, 
Ted." 

"But  you  were  getting  well,  un- 
til we  put  you  into  that  wheelchair 
yesterday.  Did  we  hurt  you?  Did 
we  hurt  your  hip?" 

"No,  Ted.  I  wasn't  hurt.  You 
didn't  hurt  my  hip  at  all." 

Ted  knew  Aunt  Tabitha.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  she  wouldn't 
be  all  right  until  what  was  wrong 
was  made  right.  But  what  was 
wrong? 


Aunt  Tabitha  motioned  Ted  to 
sit  in  the  chair  beside  her  bed.  For 
a  moment  she  did  not  speak,  then 
she  said,  "Ted,  when  I  am  gone,  I 
want  you  to  have  this  house  and 
everything  in  it." 

"Thank  you.  Aunt  Tabitha.  But 
that's  something  to  be  thought 
about  a  long  time  from  now." 

She  continued  as  though  he  had 
not  spoken  "...  on  one  condi- 
tion." 

"What  is  that.  Aunt  Tabitha?" 

"On  the  condition  that  you 
always  keep  everything  that  is  in 
the  house.  I  would  not  like  to  go,  • 
knowing  my  things  were  not  ap- 
preciated." There  were  tears  in  her 
voice. 

"I  can  assure  you.  Aunt  Tabitha, 
Ellen  and  I  will  observe  your  wish- 
es in  this  matter.  We  have  done 
so,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so." 

She  looked  at  him  sadly. 

"Well,"  he  demanded,  "haven't 
we?"  • 

Aunt  Tabitha  did  not  answer  his 
question.  Instead  she  turned  her 
head  wearily  and  motioned  him  to 
leave. 

TT  was  two  o'clock  in   the  night 

when  Ellen  awakened  Ted.  She 
was  shaking  him  vigorously.  At  first 
he  could  not  remember  what  it  was 
she  was  talking  about.  "Ted,"  she 
was  whispering,  "I  think  I  know 
what's  the  matter." 

"Matter?"  he  sleepily  rejoined. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"The  chair,"  she  cried  excitedly. 
"It's  the  chair.    I  forgot  about  it." 

Ted  was  wide  awake  now.  "Of 
course  that's  it,"  he  agreed.  "We 
should  have  remembered  it  was  her 
pride  and  joy.  Well,  tomorrow  I'll 
dig  it  out  of  the  back  shed  and  put 
it  back  into  the  living  room." 
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"Oh,  but  Ted/'  Ellen  wailed, 
''that  awful  green  will  just  spoil  all 
I've  tried  to  do  in  the  living  room— 
and  there  are  layers  and  layers  of 
paint   under  that. 

"Makes  no  difference,"  Ted  stout- 
ly rejoined;  "if  all  it  takes  to  make 
Aunt  Tabitha  happy  and  well  is 
that  old  rocker,  in  it  comes,  green 
or  not.  I'll  get  it  out  before  I  leave 
for  the  office." 

Ellen  gave  up  the  struggle.  Ted 
could  be  very  firm  when  he  chose. 
And  somehow  she  rather  liked  his 
attitude  toward  Aunt  Tabitha. 

True  to  his  word,  Ted  located 
the  old  rocker  in  the  back  shed  the 
next  morning.  It  needed  dusting, 
so  Ellen  cleaned  it  thoroughly, 
shaking  the  seat  pillow  and  the 
back  rest  to  make  them  more  pre- 
sentable. She  placed  it  by  the  win- 
dow where  Aunt  Tabitha  could  not 
fail  to  see  it  when  she  awakened. 

AN  hour  later,  there  was  a  ring 
from  Aunt  Tabitha's  room.  El- 
len found  her  sitting  up  straight  in 
bed,  her  eyes  full  of  life,  as  she 
glanced  from  the  chair  to  Ellen  and 
back  again. 

"Where'd  that  chair  come  from?" 
she  demanded.  "I  thought  you  had 
thrown  it  away." 

"Oh,  now.  Aunt  Tabitha,"  El- 
len answered  gently,  "we  haven't 
thrown  away  anything  of  yours.  I 
just  moved  the  chair  out  of  the  liv- 
ing room  temporarily." 

"It's  the  one  thing  in  this  house 
that  I  love  most  of  all/'  Aunt  Tab- 
itha said.  "When  I  thought  you 
had  done  something  with  it,  I  just 
felt  I'd  lost  a  lifelong  friend.  Now, 
I  know  you  will  love  and  care  for 
this  house  as  I  always  have." 


Ellen  was  soon  on  the  telephone, 
calhng  Ted's  office.  "Ted,"  she 
chirped,  "everything's  all  right.  It 
was  the  chair  all  the  time.  She 
thought  we  had  disposed  of  it— 
that  was  all  that  was  the  matter." 

"Is  she  going  to  get  up  today?" 
he  queried. 

"Is  she?  She's  up  now— sitting 
in  the  rocking  chair,  in  the  living 
room.  Goodbye  now.  I'd  better 
go  in  there,  before  she  falls  out." 

Back  in  the  living  room,  Ellen 
found  Aunt  Tabitha  looking  around 
her  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
"What's  wrong,  Aunt  Tabitha?" 
she  asked. 

"You  know,  Ellen,"  Aunt  Tab- 
itha answered,  "I  think  this  chair 
doesn't  look  right  in  this  room. 
Wrong  color.  My  mother  told  me 
once  that  this  chair  is  really  made 
of  fine  walnut.  Couldn't  we  have 
the  paint  removed  and  the  natural 
wood  brought  out  again?" 

Ellen's  smile  was  radiant.  "Won- 
derful," she  beamed.  "You  just  sit 
there  quietly  until  I  come  back. 
I'll  call  Stone  and  Grooms  and 
have  them  pick  up  the  chair  today. 
They'll  have  it  back  in  no  time." 

Left  to  herself.  Aunt  Tabitha 
looked  about  her  contentedly.  The 
room  was  ever  so  much  nicer  than 
it  had  been  when  she  went  to  the 
hospital.  She  patted  the  arms  of 
her  httle  rocker  gently,  picturing 
it  as  it  would  be  when  it  came  back 
from  the  furniture  man.  She  would 
make  new  covers  for  it  herself— 
after  Ellen  chose  the  material,  of 
course.  She  smiled  happily  to  her- 
self. These  would  be  the  best  days 
of  her  life,  after  all. 

Then,  carefully,  ever  so  carefully, 
she  began  to  rock  slowly. 
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CJorever    1 1  Line 

DeJJa  Adams  Leitner 

This  is  the  old  home  place,  and  here 
I  come  returning,  worn  with  travel  stains; 
Strangers  to  me  possess  these  verdant  fields, 
But  something  mine  forever  here  remains. 

The  apple  trees  in  petaled  fragrance  stand, 
The  sheltered  garden  pool  in  willov/  shade; 
The  old  stone  fence,  clothed  in  its  ivy  robe. 
Recalls  my  father's  toil  and  what  he  made. 

I  pause  awhile,  relive  my  carefree  youth; 
I  shall  go  on — perhaps  return  no  more. 
But  from  this  tryst  with  memory  I  shall  take 
Comfort  for  sunset  years — a  treasure  store. 
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What  It  Takes 

Kay  Ishuh 

MAUREEN  got  up  as  soon  as  suspected  the  girl  was  on  the  verge 

the  alarm  went  oflE.     She  of  hysteria,  and  as  they  sat  down 

moved    automatically    to  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  had 

close  the  window  and  then  around  taken  one  of  Beverly's  hands  and 

to  Harvey's  bed.  "Harvey!  Wake  up,  said,  "We're  so  happy  you  came  to 

honey!  It's  six-thirty."  The  last  was  be  with  us,  Beverly.  We  all  want 

lost  in  a  yawn.  you    to   be   as   happy   as   possible 

In    the  bathroom   she  surveyed  here." 

herself  in  the  mirror.    If  there  was  Beverly's  eyes  had  clouded  with 

any  comfort  in  being  forty,  it  was  tears,   and   her   "thank   you"    had 

to  be  forty  and  not  look  it.  She  had  been  barely  audible, 

very   few   wrinkles,   and   the   new  "And  we're  all  so  delighted  about 

haircut  certainly  minimized  the  ef-  the  baby  .  .  .  ."    But  Maureen  had 

feet  of  gray  that  was  just  beginning  not  gone  on,  because  Beverly,  with 

at  her  temples.    Maureen  was  grate-  a   quick  gesture,   had   pushed   her 

ful  that  she  did  not  look  as  tired  dark  hair  back  from  her  face,  and 

as  she  felt.  She  was  bone-tired,  dog-  the  eyes  that  met  Maureen's  had 

tired,  several  varieties  of  tired.  held  a  look  of  wild  apprehension. 

It  wasn't  just  that  she  had  been  "Yes,    the    baby.     My    mother 

up  with  Dickie  at  least  half  a  dozen  died  .  .  .  ."    She  could  not  speak 

times  during  the  night.  Even  after  for  a  moment  and  her  throat  moved 

his    coughing   quieted   down,   and  convulsively.  "She  died  when  I  was 

she  got  back  into  bed,  she  couldn't  born." 

sleep.  Her  thoughts  kept  going  to  Maureen  had  moved  quickly  and 

the  dark-eyed  girl  sleeping  in  the  put  her  arm  around  the  trembling 

room  that  used  to  be  John's  before  girl.  "They  have  so  many  methods 

he  went  overseas.  to  make  childbirth  safer  now,  and 

John's  wife  had  been  with  them  we'll  get  a  good  doctor,"  she  had 

a  month  now,  and  she  still  seemed  comforted  her  as  she  helped  lay  out 

as  tense  and  frightened  as  she  had  her  night  things,  and  saw  her  safe- 

the  night  she  arrived.  She  had  been  ly  in  bed. 

weary  and  bewildered  that  night,  Beverly  had  seemed  calmer  the 

and  the  welcoming  committee  had  next  morning,  and  it  was  obvious 

been  noisy— the  entire  family:  sev-  she  was  fighting  for  courage,  but, 

en-year-old  Dickie  and  the  fourteen-  after  a  month,  the  fear  still  seemed 

year-old  twins,  plus  Grandma  Dunn  to  be  there, 

and,  of  course,  Harvey  and  herself.  ***** 

It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  chil-  lyrAUREEN  scrubbed  her  teeth 

dren,  and  even  Grandma  Dunn  had  and  washed.    Then  she  went 

been    curious    and    excited    about  back  to   the  bedroom   and   shook 

John's  wife.  Harvey  again.  "Come  on,  dear,  it's 

When  Maureen  had  finally  taken  after  six-thirty." 

Beverly  up  to  John's  room,  she  had  This  time  he  grunted  and  sat  up 
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on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  looking  big 
and  tousled  and  not  at  all  like  a 
successful  grain  buyer  in  his  polka- 
dot  pajamas.  ''Dickie  coughed,"  he 
mumbled. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  his  state- 
ment. ''But  he's  sleeping  now.  Fm 
going  to  let  him  sleep.  He  can't  go 
to  school  with  that  cough." 

Harvey  lumbered  sleepily  into  the 
bathroom,  and  Maureen  began  to 
dress.  Dickie's  cough  was  a  worry. 
He'd  had  far  too  many  colds  this 
winter.  Her  mind  drifted  back  to 
the  more  urgent  worry.  She  must 
forget  her  own  heavy  fear  concern- 
ing her  older  son  and  find  some  way 
to  comfort  his  wife.  Terror  could 
be  destructive,  and  Beverly  and  the 
new  life  within  her  must  be  kept 
secure  and  safe  for  John  when  he 
came  home. 

After  dressing,  Maureen  looked 
in  on  Dickie,  whose  seven-year 
length  was  curled  into  a  relaxed 
mound  under  the  jumbled  covers. 
His  breathing  was  easy,  and  he 
didn't  look  feverish. 

Then  she  quietly  crossed  the  hall 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  room 
her  fourteen-year-old  twins  shared. 
They  were  already  awake,  and  she 
had  apparently  interrupted  a  low  ex- 
change of  words,  for  Jean  was  wip- 
ing angrily  at  reddened  eyes,  and 
Jill's  whole  attitude,  as  she  jerked 
bobby  pins  out  of  her  hair,  was  one 
of  impatient  defensiveness. 

To  Maureen,  it  was  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  that  her  twins 
were  alike  in  time  element  only. 
They  did  not  share  a  single  twin 
characteristic.  Where  Jill  was  gre- 
garious and  aggressive,  Jean  was 
quiet  and  shy.  The  identical  shape 
and  shade  of  their  brown  eyes  were 


denied  in  the  fiery  sparkle  of  Jill's 
flashing  looks,  the  soft  warmth  of 
Jean's  calm  observance. 

Now  Jill  turned  quickly  to  her 
mother.  "Mother,  I  think  Jean  is 
just  plain  selfish  about  her  purple 
shoes.  They  just  match  my  dress, 
and  she  isn't  even  going  to  the 
dance  .  .  .  ." 

Jean  didn't  speak,  and  Maureen 
could  sense  her  waiting  for  her  re- 
sponse—her mother's  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  purple  shoes.  "The 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of 
Job  .  .  .  ."  Those  had  been  her 
own  mother's  words  and  that  was 
exactly  what  it  took  to  rear  chil- 
dren. 

The  argument  of  the  purple  shoes 
had  been  going  on  for  several  days, 
and  Maureen  felt  sure  the  onlv 
reason  the  usually  generous  Jean  re- 
fused the  shoes  was  because  she 
wanted  so  much  to  go  to  this  par- 
ticular dance  herself  and  didn't 
have  a  date. 

"Jill,  those  shoes  belong  to  Jean. 
She  saved  the  money  for  them  by 
making  her  school  skirts  instead  of 
buying  them  ready-made  as  you  did. 
If  she  doesn't  want  you  to  wear  the 
shoes  I  suggest  you  stop  asking." 
Maureen  didn't  like  the  smug  look 
on  Jean's  face.  "You  better  get  up 
Jean,  it's  nearly  seven." 

lyrAUREEN  closed  the  door  to 
the  twins'  room  and  won- 
dered if  she  had  done  and  said  the 
right  thing.  Jill,  who  was  slightly 
lazy,  had  no  right  to  expect  to  reap 
the  rewards  earned  by  industrious 
Jean,  and  yet  smugness  concerning 
possessions  was  not  good,  either. 
Where  was  the  right  place  to  draw 
the  line? 
On  her  way  downstairs,  Maureen 
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passed  Beverly's  door  and  wondered 
if  the  argument  had  awakened  her. 
In  the  last  month  she  had  won- 
dered what  Beverly  must  think  of 
their  noisy,  energetic  household. 
She  had  felt  distressed  that  Beverly 
should  become  aware  of  the  myriad 
daily  problems  to  be  met  and 
solved  with  the  children,  and  yet 
while  she  was  living  here,  it  was  im- 
possible to  insulate  her  against 
their  everyday  life. 

In  the  kitchen  Maureen  moved 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  pre- 
pare breakfast,  her  hands  doing 
tasks  so  familiar  that  she  scarcely 
had  to  think  as  she  worked.  She 
remembered  when  John  had  first 
written  about  Beverly.  He  had 
met  her  at  a  M.I.A.  dance.  Maureen 
knew  at  once  that  this  girl  was  spec- 
ial as  far  as  John  was  concerned, 
but  she  had  been  taken  completely 
by  surprise  when,  after  knowing 
Beverly  but  one  month,  John  had 
written  and  asked  his  mother  to  get 
his  recommend  from  the  bishop,  as 
he  and  Beverly  planned  to  get  mar- 
ried right  away. 

Less  than  three  months  after  the 
temple  ceremony,  John  had  been 
sent  overseas.  There  had  not  been 
time  for  a  trip  home,  but  he  had 
called  on  the  phone,  and  it  was 
then  he  had  told  them  that  they 
were  expecting  a  child  and  asked  if 
Beverly  might  come  and  stay  with 
them. 

"She  has  no  family,  Mom,  and 
she's  scared,"  he  had  said. 

''Of  course,  John,  she  must  come 
here  with  us.  There's  your  room. 
We  could  fix  it  up  for  her.  Why, 
she  must  come  here!"  Her  voice  had 
risen  with  urgency.  So  it  was  settled 
and  Beverly  had  come. 


As  if  it  were  yesterday  Maureen 
remembered  her  own  fear  when  she 
knew  she  was  going  to  have  John. 
And  her  own  mother's  words, 
"Maureen,  women  have  been  hav- 
ing babies  since  time  began,  and 
most  of  'em  seem  to  live  through 
it.  The  really  hard  part  about  hav- 
ing a  baby  is  rearing  it  to  be  a  use- 
ful person.  Most  women  can,  and 
do,  have  babies,  but  it  takes  real 
courage  and  love,  plus  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  the  patience  of 
Job,  to  rear  'em  to  be  fine  men  and 
women." 

These  words  had  been  a  comfort 
to  her.  They  had  made  her  feel  a 
kinship  with  all  other  women  down 
through  the  ages,  and  she  had  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  being  a 
good  mother  when  her  baby  ar- 
rived. 


H 


ARVEY'S  kiss  on  the  back  of 
her  neck  brought  Maureen  back 
to  the  present.  She  turned  and 
moved  into  the  circle  of  his  arms, 
and  they  stood  in  a  warm  embrace 
without  speaking.  Each  morning 
before  the  children  came  downstairs 
they  stood  so  and  seemed  to  draw 
strength  from  each  other  for  the 
day  ahead.  Neither  of  them  spoke, 
for  words  were  unnecessary. 

Maureen  sighed  and  drew  away 
from  the  comfort  of  the  embrace 
to  turn  the  pancakes  that  were 
cooking  on  the  stove.  "Drink  your 
orange  juice,  dear." 

"Yes,  ma'm,"  he  imitated  Dickie. 
But  he  picked  up  his  glass  of  juice. 
"What's  the  trouble?  You  seem  to 
be  in  the  glumps  this  morning." 

"Harvey,  I'm  worried  about  Bev- 
erly. She  seems  to  be  so  nervous, 
so  ...  so  frightened."  It  was  hard 
to  put  her  feeling  into  words. 
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"She  does  appear  to  be  a  little 
apprehensive.  But  who  wouldn't 
be,  living  with  such  a  batch  of  in- 
laws?" He  chuckled  and  began  to 
butter  his  pancakes.  Before  Mau- 
reen could  voice  any  further  doubts, 
Beverly  came  into  the  kitchen. 

''Goodness,  guess  I've  overslept 
again."  She  smiled  shyly.  'Tou 
could  probably  call  it  a  habit,  Fve 
done  it  nearly  every  morning  since 
I've  been  here." 

''Good  morning,  Beverly."  Har- 
vey beamed  at  the  pretty,  dark- 
haired  girl,  and  Maureen  was  thank- 
ful for  his  gracious  way  with  her. 

"There's  no  need  for  you  to  get 
up.  You  should  sleep  as  long  as 
you  want  to."  Maureen  smiled  af- 
fectionately as  she  handed  her  a 
glass  of  fruit  juice. 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  like  I  have  to 
get  up,  it's  just  that  I  enjoy  ...  I 
mean  it's  so  nice  the  way  you  all 
have  breakfast  together."  Her  lovely 
eyes  grew  concerned.  "How  is  Dick- 
ie? I  heard  him  coughing." 

"Well,  he's  sleeping  and  I  think 
his  temperature  is  gone.  It's  hard 
to  say  .  .  ."  Maureen  began  as  Jill 
flounced  into  the  room. 

"Hi,  everybody!"  She  seated  her- 
self with  an  air  of  tragic  melan- 
choly. 

"Morning,  darling.  Who  ruffled 
your  feathers  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing?" Harvey  grinned  at  her. 

She  didn't  return  his  smile,  but 
let  the  corners  of  her  mouth  droop 
further.  "I  don't  see  how  anyone 
can  be  as  selfish  as  Jean  is.  She's 
nothing  but  a  dog-in-the-manger. 
She  isn't  even  going  to  the  dance. 
She  doesn't  have  a  date." 

"I  don't  want  any  old  date!  I 
don't  even  want  to  go  to  the  silly 


dance."  Jean's  bravado,  as  she 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  was  be- 
trayed by  the  slight  quaver  in  her 
voice. 

Maureen  felt  it  was  time  she 
stepped  into  the  argument.  She  car- 
ried a  plate  of  pancakes  to  the  table. 
"I  think  you  are  both  behaving 
more  like  four  than  fourteen." 

She  went  on  conversationally, 
"Isn't  Todd's  cousin  here  from  Salt 
Lake?  He  seemed  like  an  awfully 
nice  boy,  and  no  one  here  would 
know  he  was  a  year  younger  than 
Todd.  In  fact,  I  thought  he  was 
the  same  age  when  I  met  him." 
Maureen  watched  the  light  dawn 
on  Jill. 

"Mother,  that's  a  wonderful  idea. 
Why  didn't  I  think  of  it?"  Jill 
turned  to  her  sister.  "Would  you 
go,  Jean?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
think  .  .  .  ."  Jean's  pessimistic  words 
were  denied  by  the  hope  that  was 
suddenly  shining  in  her  eyes. 

Jill  leaped  up  from  the  table. 
"I'll  call  Todd  right  now." 

T  ATER,  after  Maureen  had  kissed 
her  husband  goodbye,  she 
watched  the  twins  start  out  for 
school  arm-in-arm.  It  seemed  that 
Todd's  cousin  wanted  very  much  to 
take  Jean  to  the  dance,  but  because 
of  that  temporarily  important  one 
year's  difference  in  age,  he  had  been 
too  shy  to  ask.  Jill  would  wear 
Jean's  purple  shoes,  and,  in  fair  ex- 
change, Jean  would  have  the  loan 
of  Jill's  crystal  necklace.  With  a  lit- 
tle luck,  Maureen  thought,  that 
might  be  the  last  major  crisis  today, 
but  there  would  be  something  else 
tomorrow. 

The     comfortable     old     house 
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seemed  quiet  and  peaceful  as  she 
walked  back  to  the  kitchen.  ''Why 
don't  you  put  on  some  more  pan- 
cakes while  I  go  check  Dickie?"  she 
asked  Beverly,  who  still  sat  at  the 
table,  staring  intently  out  the  win- 
dow. 

The  girl  smiled  and  moved  to- 
ward the  stove,  and,  when  Maureen 
came  downstairs  after  looking  in  on 
the  still  sleeping  boy,  the  pancakes 
were  steaming  on  the  table. 

They  often  sat  over  breakfast 
this  way  in  the  morning,  and  it  had 
given  Maureen  her  best  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  Beverly.  She  had 
found  the  girl  sincere  and  sweet. 
Not  once  since  the  night  she  came 
to  live  with  them  had  she  men- 
tioned her  fear  of  having  the  baby. 
At  times  she  seemed  relaxed  and 
normal,  and  then  again  Maureen 
saw  a  look  of  apprehension. 

Now  Beverly  spoke  almost  before 
Maureen  was  seated  at  the  table,  as 
though  she  had  been  planning  the 
words  while  she  waited,  ''I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  something,  it's  .  .  . 
well,  I  .  .  .  Fm  so  frightened  .  .  .  ." 
She  seemed  unable  to  go  on. 

Maureen  put  down  her  fork 
slowly.  Here  it  was.  Now  the  fear 
would  be  out  in  the  open.  And 
that  would  be  best.  But  did  she 
have  the  answer?  Could  she  find 
the  words  that  would  comfort 
Beverly?  The  answer  that  would 
quiet  the  destroying  fear? 

''Beverly,  women  have  been  hav- 
ing babies  since  time  began.  With 
the  care  you  get  today  .  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  worried  about  the 
baby  being  born.  It's  .  .  .  ."  Bev- 
erly began. 

"But  I  thought  you  .  .  .  the  night 
you  came  .  .  .  ."  Maureen  interrupt- 


ed  her,    and    then    could   find   no 
words  to  voice  her  astonishment. 

OEVERLY  laughed  self-conscious- 
ly.   "I  guess  I  acted  like  that  at 
first.    But,  anyway,  I'm  not  fright- 
ened about  that  anymore." 

"Then  what  .  .  .?"  Maureen  was 
at  a  loss  for  words  again. 

"Well,  it's  partly  Dickie.  I  mean 
he's  been  so  sick.  His  cough  must 
be  a  worry."    Beverly  spoke  slowly. 

"Dickie  will  be  all  right,  Beverly. 
Nearly  all  children  have  a  bad  win- 
ter now  and  then.  Colds  or  coughs 
or  both.  Dr.  Morse  gave  me  a  good 
tonic  for  him  yesterday."  She  smiled 
reassuringly.  "Why  Dickie  will  be 
back  to  school  in  a  week." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  you've  been 
up  so  many  nights,  and  you're  so 
patient,"  Beverly  went  on.  "And 
then  the  twins.  They're  adorable 
but  .  .  .  well,  life  is  so  complicated 
for  them.  Everything  is  so  vital. 
And  you  always  seem  to  know  what 
to  say  and  do.  Like  this  morning  at 
breakfast." 

"The  twins  are  in  one  of  the 
stages  that  all  children  go  through. 
They're  almost  impossible  to  live 
with  now,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
they'll  suddenly  be  young  women." 
Maureen  laughed  ruefully.  "And 
difficult  as  they  are,  I  hate  to  see 
them  grow  up." 

"I  know.  And  then  there's  John." 
Beverly's  eyes  clouded  with  misery. 
"At  first  all  I  could  think  of  was 
what  it  meant  to  me  to  have  him 
go  away.  But  now  I  see  all  the 
years,  all  the  love  and  patience  that 
made  him  what  he  is.  Now  I  have 
an  idea  of  how  hard  it  must  be  for 
you  .... 

"Yes,   it's  hard."     Maureen   felt 
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heavy  with  sadness.  "But  every 
mother  knows  that  someday  her 
children  will  leave  the  home,  and 
even  while  her  heart  cries  out 
against  their  leaving,  she  knows 
that  it  is  the  way  of  life.  A  thing 
she  must  face,  only  war  makes  it 
much  worse."  Her  eyes  met  Bev- 
erly's. '*I  hope  you  never  have  to 
send  a  son  to  war." 

"That's  what  I  mean."  Beverly's 
voice  was  almost  a  whisper.  "Giving 
birth  to  my  baby  doesn't  seem  such 
a  problem  anymore.  It's  after  they 
get  here.  I  don't  know  if  ...  I 
don't  know  if  I  have  what  it  takes 
to  be  a  mother." 

Maureen  let  her  body  relax  into 


the  kitchen  chair  and  felt  part  of 
a  heavy  burden  slip  from  her 
shoulders.  Beverly  would  be  all 
right.  She  had  stopped  thinking  of 
herself  and  was  becoming  con- 
cerned with  the  real  job  ahead  of 
her.  She  had  stopped  worrying 
about  the  birth  and  was  feeling  her 
first  responsibility  toward  the  new 
life  that  would  be  put  in  her  hands 
soon,  slowly  understanding  that 
this  new  life  would  take  all  the  skill 
and  love  and  courage  she  could 
summon. 

The  older  woman  smiled  into  the 
young  girl's  eyes.  "When  the  time 
comes  .  .  .  you'll  find  you  have 
what  it  takes,"  she  said. 
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Another  year  has  sped  by.  Another  year  has  taken  its  toll  of  cancer 
victims.  In  1953  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  in  the  United  States  was 
approximately  227,000— one  every  two  and  one-third  minutes. 

Yet,  today,  in  the  battle  against  one  of  our  strongest  and  crudest 
enemies— cancer— there  are  splendid  indications  that  our  hope  and  faith 
are  not  misguided;  that  the  long  winter  of  despair  is  no  longer  quite  so 
cold  nor  quite  so  dark. 

In  April,  designated  Cancer-Control  Month  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, the  American  Cancer  Society  will  launch  its  annual  Cancer  Crusade. 
To  carry  on  its  year-around,  three-pronged  attack  on  this  dread  disease,  in  re- 
search, education,  and  service  to  cancer  patients,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety hopes  to  raise  at  least  $35,000,000  through  contributions. 

Tens  of  thousands  are  living  happily  this  springtime— and  will  live 
through  many  springtimes  yet  to  come— because  they  were  saved  last  year 
from  cancer.  Other  tens  of  thousands  could  have  been  saved  by  today's 
knowledge,  if  only  they  had  been  treated  in  time.  Why  weren't  they  treat- 
ed in  time? 

Because  of  all  of  us.  We  haven't  worked  hard  enough  at  cancer  edu- 
cation and  service  to  others.  And  we  still  haven't  given  enough  money 
for  training  physicians,  for  clinics,  and  for  research.  More  help  is  needed, 
much  more!  Let  us  assure  continued  progress  by  joining  the  Cancer 
Crusade. 
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KAY  Webster  turned  the  chops 
and  lowered  the  fire  under 
the  skillet  before  lifting  a 
flushed  cheek  for  Don's  homecom- 
ing kiss.  There  were  tired  lines 
around  her  mouth,  and  a  strand  of 
fair  hair  had  escaped  its  pin. 

"Dinner's  late,"  she  said,  hurried- 
ly putting  plates  and  silver  on  the 
table  in  the  breakfast  nook.  "Mr. 
Martin  brought  in  some  extra  con- 
tracts to  be  typed— in  triplicate,  too, 
mind  you,  and  at  five-thirty." 

"Well,  I'm  late,  too,"  Don  con- 
soled. "That's  what  comes  of  hav- 
ing to  ride  with  Carson.  He's 
alwavs  behind  time." 

*'l  wish  we  had  two  cars,"  Kay 
interjected  impatiently,  "or  you 
would  pick  up  the  baby,  and  I'd 
come  home  by  bus.  No— that 
wouldn't  do.  I'd  be  later  than  ever. 
Oh,  well,  wash  Bobby's  hands  and 
put  him  in  his  chair,  will  you,  Don? 
And  start  him  on  his  dinner.  He's 
so  hungry  and  tired.  Mrs.  Meredith 
was  just  about  to  feed  him  when 
I  finally  got  there." 

Don  laid  an  envelope  beside  his 
own  plate  silently  and  picked  up 
Bobby  from  the  floor,  swinging 
him  to  his  broad  shoulder. 

"Hi,  old  man,"  he  said,  his  broad 
face  tender,  "how  about  a  wash- 
up  and  then  that  egg,  I  see  there?" 

Bobby  rubbed  his  eyes  with  a 
small,  grubby  hand.  ''Egg,"  he  de- 
manded, "egg." 

Kay  fluffed  the  potatoes,  stined 
gravy,  and  was  sliding  a  pan  of  rolls 
from  the  oven  when  Don  and  Bob- 
by returned,  sleek  and  smiling. 

"That  oven!"  she  ejaculated. 
"These  rolls  are  too  brown." 


Don  sniffed  appreciatively  at  the 
warm  odors  emanating  from  the 
steaming  utensils.  "I  like  'em  brown. 
And  chops!  Who  wants  steak 
when  chops  are  half  the  price?" 

He  levelled  Bobby  into  his  chair 
and  gave  him  his  spoon.  "Did  you 
see  what  I  brought  home,  honey?" 
he  asked  eagerly. 

Kay  shook  her  head.  "Dinner's 
ready,"  she  said. 

Don  sat  down,  opened  the  en- 
velope, and  passed  the  contents 
over,  then  straightened  back,  a  smile 
lighting  the  broad  planes  of  his 
face.    "How's  that?"  he  inquired. 

Kay  dropped  her  eyes  to  the 
paper,  then,  ''Tho  car,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "In  full,  Dan,  in  full? 
Well,  that's  off  our  shoulders." 

"Yep.  Our  car  at  last,  and  still 
in  good  shape,  and  now  .  .  .  ."  He 
grinned  at  her. 

Kay  poured  milk  into  Bobby's 
cup.  "And  now.  What  do  you 
mean— and  now?" 

Don  took  an  appreciative  bite  of 
his  chop.  "And  now,  you  can  quit 
working,  honey.    See?" 

"Quit!"  Kay  remonstrated.  "The 
car's  paid  for,  yes,  but  there's  still 
the  house." 

"I  can  take  care  of  that.  The  fifty 
dollar  raise  I  got,  you  know." 

"But  that's  not  all,  Don,"  Kay 
broke  in,  her  blue  eyes  impatient. 
"The  furniture  is  all  secondhand 
stuff,  as  you  know.  The  stove  and 
refrigerator  are  both  on  the  ragged 
edge.  And  then,  I  want  one  of 
these  automatic  washers— instead  of 
spending  half  my  evenings  wash- 
ing and  drying  clothes."  Kay  stopped 
for  breath. 

Page  229 
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*'But  if  you  weren't  working, 
you  wouldn't  need  to  wash  even- 
ings, honey/'  he  objected.  ''We'll 
get  all  those  things  in  time.  Be 
reasonable,  won't  you?" 

IZAY  laid  down  her  fork  patiently. 
'^  "But  Don,  Bobby's  all  right. 
Mrs.  Meredith  is  wonderful  with 
children,  better  than  I  would  be. 
Bobby  has  playmates  there,  all 
about  his  own  age.  He'd  be  lone- 
some here  all  alone." 

''He'd  get  acquainted  with  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,"  Don  argued 
shortly.  "The  way  it  is  now,  we 
rush  him  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  so 
early  he  can't  even  have  breakfast 
here.  Then,  at  night,  after  he's  had 
his  dinner,  he's  tired  and  goes  to 
bed.  That's  no  way  for  a  family 
to  live." 

Kay's  lips  trembled.  She  spooned 
baby  food  onto  Bobby's  plate,  wiped 
egg  smears  from  his  mouth.  "Well, 
Fm  too  tired  to  argue,"  she  said. 
"I  just  told  Mr.  Martin  this  morn- 
ing that  I'd  stay  on,  so  I  guess  I'll 
have  to." 

Don  shrugged  and  finished  his 
meal  in  silence,  his  mouth  set  grim- 
ly. But  as  they  were  preparing  for 
bed,  he  renewed  his  plea. 

"Kay,  think  it  over,  won't  you? 
I  want  a  real  home  and  a  wife  who 
isn't  all  tired  out  when  I  get  here, 
where  dinner's  ready,  and  the  kid's 
not  too  tired  to  play  a  little  while. 
Can't  you  understand?" 

Kay,  seated  at  the  dressing  table, 
took  the  bright  stones  from  her  ears 
and  started  brushing  her  short, 
blond  hair. 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  she  said 
shortly.     "Anyway,  there's  no  hur- 

But  she  was  too  tired  to  think, 


this  night  as  always,  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  no  time.  Don 
doesn't  know  what  he's  asking,  she 
reasoned  with  herself.  Besides,  I 
like  working,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  is 
so  lovely  with  Bobby.  Breakfast, 
lunch,  and  naps  right  on  time.  And 
she's  teaching  all  the  children  good 
manners  and  how  to  get  along  to- 
gether. I  couldn't  do  it. 

T/"AY  met  Margery  Holt  in  the 
drugstore  downtown  that  noon 
when  she  went  in  after  lunch  to 
get  some  toilet  articles.  Marge  had 
her  baby  with  her,  almost  the  same 
age  as  Bobby. 

"Still  working,  Kay?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  but  Don's  beginning  to  fuss 
about  it,"  Kay  answered.  Then,  "Do 
you  think  I'm  unreasonable.  Marge? 
You  stay  at  home,  you  know  how 
it  is.  I  want  to  keep  on  working 
until  we  have  some  of  the  nice 
things." 

"Well,  of  course,  Don  makes 
more  than  Ed.  But  staying  at 
home's  no  cinch.  I'm  real  tired  at 
night,  and  we  don't  go  out  much  as 
we  can't  afford  a  baby-sitter  very 
often.    Bobby's  all  right,  isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  fine.  Mrs.  Meredith  is 
wonderful.  She  takes  care  of  four 
children,  all  under  two.  Some  are 
creeping,  some  just  staggering 
around.  And  the  jargon!"  Kay 
laughed.  "She  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  Bobby  said  'Mawy'  the 
other  day.  She  thought  he  was  try- 
ing to  say  Meredith." 

Margery  laughed.  "Of  course, 
that's  natural.  He  sees  far  more  of 
her  than  of  you." 

Kay  winced,  but  did  not  reply, 
while  Margery  continued,  "And 
once  they  get  started  talking  .... 
My  Danny  was  slow,  too,  but  he's 
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been  saying  Da  da  and  Mum  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  Ed  was  so 
proud,  you'd  think  no  child  ever 
talked  before." 

''Mum,  mum/'  Danny  interrupt- 
ed. ''Da  da!"  his  tiny  hands  wav- 
ing in  an  ecstasy  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Kay  smiled  down  at  him,  a  small 
stirring  of  jealousy  in  her  heart.  It 
wasn't  any  lack  in  Bobby,  of  course. 
She'd  start  tonight  saying  Da  da 
and  Mummy  over  and  over.  It 
wouldn't  be  long. 

"And  his  first  step,"  Margery  was 
bubbling  on.  "Oh,  that  was  a  day. 
Maybe,  it's  because  Danny's  our 
first,  but  Ed  would  hardly  let  the 
child  rest  a  minute.  'Stand  up  now,' 
he'd  say,  'like  a  little  man.  That's 
it.  Now,  come  to  Daddy.'  Over 
and  over,  he'd  urge  him  until  I  had 
to  step  in  and  put  him  to  bed." 
She  laughed.  "I  suppose  it's  the 
same  with  you." 

Kay  nodded.  She  wasn't  going 
to  tell  Marge  that  they  hadn't 
known  about  Bobby's  first  step 
alone  until  he  was  really  walking. 
Mrs.  Meredith  had  too  many  first 
steps  to  report,  maybe. 

"Well,  I've  a  tub  of  laundry  wait- 
ing," Marge  exclaimed.  "Come  up 
some  Saturday  and  we'll  compare 
children.     So  long." 

^^'CAY  Mummy,  Daddy,"  Kay 
^  coaxed  Bobby  that  night  as 
she  was  preparing  him  for  bed.  She 
pulled  a  tiny  shirt  from  over  his 
small  blond  head.  "Mummy,  Dad- 
dy." 

"Mawy,"  Bobby  replied  stolidly. 

"Mawy." 

"What's  that  he's  trying  to  say?" 
Don  asked  from  his  seat  on  the 
bed. 


"Meredith,  I  guess.  At  least, 
Mrs.  Meredith  thinks  so,"  Kay  re- 
plied shortly,  "or  imagines,"  she 
added.  "Though  with  all  those 
babies  gabbing  away,  I  don't  know 
how  she'd  know  who  really  did  say 
it." 

Don's  face  was  inscrutable.  He 
started  to  speak,  thought  better  of 
it,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

"Did  you  think  any  more  about 
giving  up  your  job,  Kay?"  He  asked 
later  as  she  washed  and  he  wiped 
the  dishes. 

"No,"  she  answered  crisply. 

"Well,  do,"  he  urged.  "You're 
looking  tired,  honey.  I'd  think 
you'd  rather  stay  home." 

"Marg  Holt  stays  home  and  she 
gets  tired,  too,"  Kay  interjected, 
"real  tired,  she  expressed  it  today. 
They're  having  a  hard  time  finan- 
cially, too.  I  believe  she  envies 
us." 

Don  shrugged  and  carried  a  load 
of  dishes  to  the  cupboard.  "I  wish 
I'd  never  let  you  go  back  to  work," 
he  said  grimly. 

"Then  the  car  wouldn't  be  paid 
for,  maybe  not  even  the  doctor  bill 
for  Bobby,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,"  she  flashed.  "Don't  for- 
get that." 

She  wiped  off  the  table,  hung  up 
the  towels,  "I've  some  things  to 
wash  out,"  she  said  shortly. 

"Okay,"  Don  said,  his  mouth  a 
grim  line.    "Anything  I  can  do?" 

"No,"  Kay  answered  and  watched 
him  out  of  the  kitchen.  Perhaps 
Don  had  forgotten  how  things  had 
been,  she  thought,  her  hands  deep 
in  soapsuds.  They  had  married  on 
faith  and  a  shoestrong.  She  had 
her  job,  he  had  his  and,  of  course, 
with   one   rent   to  pay  instead   of 
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two  and  home-cooked  meals  so 
much  cheaper  than  restaurant  ones 
they  had  decided  they  could  get 
along.  They  had  for  a  time.  The 
furnished  apartment  did  very  well 
until  they  found  an  unbelievable 
bargain  in  a  house.  They  had  furn- 
ished it  with  unclaimed  furniture 
from  a  storage  place,  all  on  time,  of 
course. 

Then,  their  luck  had  faded.  Don's 
car  gave  out,  and  they  had  to  buy 
another,  and  Dr.  Wellman  in- 
formed them  that  Bobby  was  on 
the  way.  Soon,  there  was  only 
Don's  salary.  Doctor  bills  mount- 
ed, crib,  carriage,  layette  had  to  be 
bought,  later,  hospital  bills,  nurses 
and  pediatricians  to  be  paid.  The 
first  of  the  month  became  a  night- 
mare of  juggling  salary  against  gro- 
ceries, bills,  and  house  and  car  pay- 
ments. There  never  was  enough 
to  go  around.  Kay  watched  Bobby 
through  many  a  minor  upset  to 
save  another  doctor  bill. 

'pHEN,  she  had  found  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith. Kay  reached  for  the  soap 
box,  recalling  her  first  encounter 
with  her.  She  had  gone  for  a  walk 
in  the  park  with  four-month-old 
Bobby  and  a  sudden  rainstorm  had 
sent  her  up  on  the  porch  of  a  near- 
by house  for  shelter.  Suddenly,  the 
door  opened  and  a  pleasant  woman 
had  appeared. 

"Come  in,  my  dear,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "You're  getting  wet.  I'm 
Mrs.  Meredith." 

Thankfully,  Kay  accepted  and 
found  inside  what  seemed  to  be  a 
room  full  of  bassinets,  cribs,  play- 
pens, all  with  children  in  them,  all 
nearly  the  same  size. 

"Are  they  all  yours?"  she  asked 
in  bewilderment.     'Twins  or  trip- 


lets, or  .  .  ."  she  stammered,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Meredith  laughed. 
"I  only  take  care  of  them.  It's  just 
another  way  of  earning  a  living." 
She  picked  a  string  of  plastic  balls 
up  and  handed  it  to  the  occupant 
of  a  bassinet.  "I  love  children,  and 
it's  much  easier  if  they're  all  about 
the  same  age." 

"But— but  where  are  their  moth- 
ers?" Kay  gasped. 

"Oh,  working.  Diane,  here  has 
a  father  in  Korea,  Jerry  over  there 
in  the  play-pen,  his  father  is  dead. 
Mary's  mother  works  to  make  ends 
meet.  Different  reasons,  you 
know,"  she  explained.  "But  sit 
down  and  let  me  see  your  baby. 
Boy,  isn't  it?" 

Kay  complied,  and  by  the  time 
the  rain  had  ended  and  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith had  disclosed  her  terms,  she 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  her 
new  idea.  Everything,  the  room, 
the  babies  were  shining  clean,  the 
children  seemed  happy  and  well 
cared  for.  This  would  be  the  an- 
swer, and  Mr.  Martin,  her  employer, 
had  told  her  any  time  she  wanted 
to  come  back,  he'd  find  a  place  for 
her. 

"Would  you  take  Bobby?"  she 
had  asked.  "I  really  need  to  work, 
we're  so  in  debt.  And  I'd  feel  per- 
fectly safe  if  he  were  here." 

Mrs.  Meredith  hesitated  and 
looked  about.  "I've  never  taken 
more  than  four  at  a  time,"  she  ob- 
jected. "I'm  afraid  not."  She 
brightened.  "Judy's  mother  is  get- 
ting better.  Perhaps  it  won't  be 
too  long  before  she  can  care  for  her 
herself.  Give  me  your  name  and 
telephone.  I'll  call  when  I  can  take 
him." 

Bobby  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Mere- 
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dith  at  six  months  of  age,  ten 
months  ago.  They'd  paid  their 
debts,  one  by  one,  bought  a  few 
pieces  of  furniture,  finished  the  pay- 
ments on  the  car— and  now  .... 

Kay  poured  the  pan  of  suds  into 
the  sink,  filled  it  with  fresh  water, 
and  started  rinsing  small  shirts  and 
stockings,  overalls,  and  sweaters. 
Now,  with  an  automatic  washer, 
Bobby's  clothes  would  all  be  clean 
and  dried  by  the  time  he  was  in 
bed  and  she'd  be  through  for  the 
night.  She  crisscrossed  a  cord  in 
the  kitchen  and  hung  up  the  small 
garments  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  May- 
be this  was  the  last  time.  There 
wasn't  a  single  reason  why  the 
washer  might  not  be  decided  upon 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day  at  the 
latest. 

rjON  made  only  a  small  objection, 
going  with  her  to  decide  on  the 
make  and  size  most  suitable.  After 
that,  life  went  along  as  usual,  ex- 
cept that  Kay  wasn't  so  tired  at 
night,  and  they  had  their  evenings 
together. 

'T  guess  you  were  right,  Kay," 
Don  owned  grudgingly  one  even- 
ing. The  weary  lines  had  disap- 
peared from  the  face  she  bent  over 
her  mending.  "At  least,  about  the 
washer,"  he  amended.  ''What's  that 
you  are  sewing  on?" 

"Bobby's  overalls.  I've  mended 
and  mended  them  but  hand-sewing 
doesn't  hold.  I  believe  I'll  get  a 
sewing  machine.  It  would  really 
be  a  saving.  I  could  make  the 
drapes  for  this  room  for  a  third  of 
the  price  they  charge." 

Don  shook  his  head  wearily. 
"Here  we  go  again,"  was  all  he  said. 

Kay  went  on,  "And  I  saw  a  sofa  in 
Hanagan's  window,  just  the  color 


I  want."  Kay  turned  and  looked 
about  the  room.  "Everything's  so 
shabby.  Now,  with  new  drapes," 
she  went  on  brightly,  "and  another 
chair,  you  wouldn't  know  the  place." 

"Honey,  honey,"  Don  begged, 
reaching  forward  for  her  hand. 
"Let's  be  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  until  I  can  manage.  I'll  get 
the  sofa  and  the  drapes,  and  after 
a  while  the  sewing  machine.  Just 
be  patient,  won't  you?"  He  patted 
her  hand.  "Those  are  just  things, 
and  meanwhile  we're  losing  a  real 
home.  Bobby  is,  too,  if  you'd  only 
see  it." 

Kay  turned  her  head  away.  Was 
she  unreasonable?  Don  looked  so 
eager,  it  seemed  to  mean  so  much 
to  him.  Then,  suddenly,  something 
of  the  old  panic  she  had  felt  before 
and  just  after  Bobby's  birth  re- 
turned. Who  knew  when  bad  luck 
might  strike,  and  they'd  be  faced 
with  bills  again— every  month  turn- 
ing this  way  and  that,  balancing  this 
against  that.  She  was  doing  this  as 
much  for  Bobby's  sake  as  for 
theirs,  she  thought  irritably. 

She  pulled  her  hand  away  from 
Don's.  "Another  year  maybe,"  she 
promised,  "just  to  be  safe." 

■pvON  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
got  up  abruptly,  his  dark  eyes 
hard  as  a  stranger's  beneath  the 
thick,  dark  brows.  "And  you  have 
no  faith  in  me  and  my  ability  to 
take  care  of  you  and  Bobby." 

"It  isn't  that,"  Kay  objected,  but 
she  knew  it  was. 

"Or  are  you  a  coward?"  Don 
asked  bitingly.  He  picked  his  hat 
from  the  closet  shelf  and  walked 
out. 

Kay  gathered  up  her  mending 
with  unsteady  hands.    She  wasn't  a 
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coward,  she  wasn't,  and  she  didn't 
doubt  Don.  She  only  wanted  to  do 
the  best  for  all  their  sakes. 

Later,  in  bed,  she  turned  and 
tossed  until  Don  returned,  finally 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  promising  her- 
self that  when  the  sewing  machine 
was  paid  for,  she  would  stop  work. 
But  not  now,  she  told  herself  fever- 
ishly, Don  would  just  have  to  un- 
derstand. 

One  afternoon,  several  weeks  lat- 
er, Mrs.  Meredith  called.  Bobby 
seemed  to  have  a  cold,  she  said,  his 
temperature  was  up  a  little.  Prob- 
ably, nothing  to  worry  about,  but 
Kay  should  come  and  get  him.  The 
other  children  must  be  protected. 

He  did  seem  quite  feverish,  Kay 
found.  She  bundled  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  the  car,  trying  to 
hush  his  crying.  It  couldn't  be  seri- 
ous, Bobby  was  always  so  well.  But 
she'd  call  Dr.  Wellman.  Then  she'd 
call  the  office,  and  say  she  wouldn't 
be  back  that  day,  and  after  that, 
Don. 

"It's  too  early  for  a  diagnosis," 
the  doctor  reported.  'There  are  a 
number  of  things  it  might  prove  to 
be.  I'll  leave  something  for  his 
fever  and  the  cough.  Keep  him  in 
bed  and  no  visitors.  It  might  be 
contagious.    I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

Contagious?  Oh  no,  Kay  thought, 
dismayed.    I'll  call  Don. 

Don  arrived  home  early,  his  dark 
face  anxious.  '1  got  hold  of  John- 
son and  he  brought  me,"  he  ex- 
plained. "How's  Bobby?"  He  stood 
over  Bobby's  bed.  "Probably  just 
a  cold,"  he  said  without  conviction. 
"Do  you  suppose  it's  something  he 
caught  over  at  that  Meredith  wom- 
an's?" 

"No,"  Kay  replied.  "I  called  'that 
Meredith  woman'  as  you  term  her. 


She  said  the  other  children  were 
all  well.  It's  probably  something  he 
picked  up  at  the  zoo  where  you  in- 
sisted on  taking  him  Saturday." 

Don  shrugged  and  looked  at  her 
in  silence.  Then,  "I  wanted  you 
to  go,  too,  remember?  We  have 
so  few  pleasures  together  with  Bob- 
by, honey.  Saturday  afternoon  is 
our  only  day." 

"And  my  only  day  for  finishing 
those  drapes,"  she  replied  in  a  tense 
voice. 

jyY  the  fourth  day,  telltale  spots 
appeared  on  Bobby's  face,  and 
the  doctor's  verdict  was  measles. 

"Measles,"  Kay  exclaimed.  "Oh, 
all  children  have  measles.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  clear  up?  My  job, 
you  know." 

"Two  weeks,  probably,"  the  doc- 
tor said.  "That  is,  if  everything 
goes  well,  and  there  are  no  compli- 
cations." 

Kay  sobered  instantly.  "Compli- 
cations?" 

"Bronchitis,  ear  trouble,  even 
pneumonia  is  possible.  But  keep 
him  comfortable,  no  chilfing,  no 
drafts.  Care  is  the  necessary 
thing." 

After  the  doctor's  departure,  Kay 
stood  watching  Bobby,  his  small 
flushed  face  against  the  pillow.  He 
coughed  hoarsely  and  opened  his 
eyes.  "Mawy,"  he  called,  "Mawy!" 

Kay  bent  and  touched  his  hot 
little  forehead.  "Mommy's  here, 
Bobby.  This  is  Mommy.  Do  you 
want  a  drink  of  water?" 

Bobby  turned  his  face  away. 
"Mawy,"  he  sobbed,  "wan  Mawy." 

He  means  Mrs.  Meredith,  Kay 
thought  numbly.  "Mawy  can't 
come,  Bobby.  Daddy  will  be  here 
soon,  though." 
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''No.  Mawy/'  Bobby  sobbed  over 
and  over,  ''wan  Mawy/' 

That  night  Bobby  woke  scream- 
ing with  an  earache.  He  cried 
constantly  for  "Mawy,"  until  the 
doctor  arrived  with  a  sedative. 

"Who  is  it  he's  calhng  for?"  he 
asked,  "a  playmate?" 

"No,  a  Mrs.  Meredith  who  has 
been  caring  for  him,"  Kay  replied 
slowly. 

"I  see.  Too  bad.  Of  course,  she 
couldn't  come."  He  turned  in  an 
attempt  at  jocularity.  "Bobby'll 
have  to  get  along  with  just  his 
Mom  and  Dad.  Usually,  a  good 
combination,  though,"  he  smiled. 
"If  the  baby's  not  better  by  morn- 
ing, call  me." 

Kay  studiously  avoided  Don's 
eyes.  She  knew  what  he  was  think- 
ing. He  and  she  were  second  best 
in  the  eyes  and  heart  of  their  own 
baby.  And  it  was  her  own  fault. 
She  had  sold  their  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  His  first  step 
alone  had  been  for  Mrs.  Meredith, 
his  first  word  had  been  her  name. 
The  mess  of  pottage  was  a  box  of 
receipted  bills,  a  washer,  living- 
room  drapes,  and  a  sewing  machine. 
Don  was  able  and  more  than  will- 
ing to  care  for  his  family's  real 
needs. 


She  threw  herself  down  beside 
the  bed  where  Bobby  was  lying  in 
a  drugged  sleep  and  wept.  "You 
must  hate  me,  Don,"  she  sobbed 
hopelessly.  "I  hate  myself.  It's 
not  only  me  but  I've  robbed  you, 
too.  I've  given  away  Bobby's  baby- 
hood, as  if  it  were  nothing.  And 
nothing  can  bring  it  back,  ever/" 

She  felt  Don's  hands  lifting  her. 
"I  don't  hate  you,"  he  said,  his  face 
against  her  hair.  "I  love  you.  I  know 
you  thought  you  were  doing  right, 
I've  known  that  all  along.  You 
just  were  scared  of  unpaid  bills, 
which  we  could  pay  in  awhile  with 
careful  budgeting  and  not  buying 
unnecessary  things." 

He  raised  her  chin  and  kissed  her 
trembling  lips.  "Besides,  by  another 
month  Bobby  will  have  forgotten 
all  about  Mrs.  Meredith.  You'll 
see. 

"Do  you  think  so,  really?  It  seems 
mean,  she's  such  a  nice  person," 
Kay  sympathized,  then  brightened 
at  a  new  determination. 

"I'll  call  her  in  the  morning  and 
the  Martin  Company,  too.  They  can 
both  start  advertising  in  the  Want- 
ed columns.  Bobby  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  be  occupied  otherwise  from 
now  on,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
glow  of  gratitude  in  her  heart  for 
her  decision. 


c/he  ofirst  Spring  (^rocus 

Thelma  W.  Groneman 

Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
Where  the  first  spring  crocus  grows 
Beneath  a  hedge  in  wild  abandon, 
Spills  its  gold  on  melting  snows; 
Catching  the  robin's  liquid  notes, 
Coaxing  the  spring  along  to  share 
The  joy  of  newborn  life  and  love. 
Come,  and  I  will  take  you  there. 


Nevada's  Valley  of  Fire 


Wilhid  Luce 


Willard  Luce 

ELEPHANT   ROCK   IN  THE  VALLEY  OF   FIRE,   NEVADA 


POLITICALLY,  Nevada's  Valley 
of  Fire  has  a  checkered  history. 
At  one  time  it  was  up  for  consider- 
ation as  a  national  monument. 
When  this  was  dropped,  Nevada 
itself  took  it  over  as  a  State  Park. 
Finally,  the  State  withdrew  its  sup- 
port, and  the  Valley  is  now  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  is 
being  considered  as  an  addition  to 
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the  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area, 
and  as  such  would  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National 
Parks  Service. 

But,  regardless  of  the  Valley  of 
Fire's  political  affiliations,  it  is  still 
a  mighty  interesting  place  to  visit. 
Nevada  Highway  40  is  only  twenty- 
three  miles  long,  running  from  the 
Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  to 
Crystal,  on  U.  S.  Highway  91  and 
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93.  Much  of  this  twenty-three 
miles  is  through  the  jumbled  red 
ledges  of  the  Valley  of  Fire. 

Extending  the  borders  of  the 
Recreation  Area  would  place  the 
Valley  of  Fire  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  park  rangers  who  could 
help  protect  it  from  vandals  who 
are  now  robbing  it  of  its  petrified 
trees,  smashing  and  shooting  its 
signs,  and  generally  marring  its 
natural  beauty. 

The  Valley  receives  its  name  from 
the  jumbled  strips  of  red  sandstone 
ledges  which  lie  like  long,  red  welts 
across  the  drab  Nevada  landscape. 
Brilliant  at  any  time,  these  ledges, 
two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet 
high,  become  flaming  red  at  sunset. 
The  tops  of  the  ledges  are  jagged 
and  broken,  making  the  ledges  ap- 
pear even  more  like  falls  of  flame. 

Within  the  Valley  are  numerous 


stone  formations,  including  two 
elephant  rocks.  Fossils  of  marine 
reptiles  and  partial  skeletons  of 
camels  have  been  found.  Side  roads 
lead  to  petrified  trees  and  petro- 
glyphs. 

Picnicking  areas,  constructed  by 
the  State  of  Nevada,  are  still  fairly 
intact;  but  be  sure  to  bring  your 
own  water.  Near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Valley  is  the  grave, 
marked  by  a  large  headstone,  of  a 
soldier  who  didn't.  His  death  hap- 
pened a  long  time  back,  when  the 
road  was  part  of  the  old  Mormon 
Trail  to  Las  Vegas  and  Southern 
California.  He  died  there  in  the 
shadow  of  his  wagon,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Muddy  River  and 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  a  spring 
up  in  the  rugged  sandstone  ledges. 
Water,  like  gold,  is  where  you  find 
it  there  in  the  desert. 


[JUoubie   {Beauty 

Lena  Woodbury 

IN  April^  Los  Robles  is  the  most  beautiful  street  in  Pasadena.  It  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  the  camphor  tree,  a  well-branched  evergreen  with  shining  leaves.  The 
trunk  and  branches  are  dark  brown,  almost  black,  a  striking  background  for  the  glisten- 
ing foliage.  In  April  the  old  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow  and  drop  in  great  profusion 
as  the  new  growth  appears.  The  sidewalks  are  covered,  the  street  is  covered,  the  gut- 
ters are  piled  high. 

Is  it  Los  Robles  I  love  or  is  it  memories  of  such  scenes  of  my  childhood?  I  am 
kicking  through  the  leaves  on  my  way  to  school,  those  great  piles  of  red  and  gold  and 
brown  the  rich  treasures  that  the  trees  almost  overnight  have  cast  at  my  feet.  I  hear 
the  crackle  of  them  as  I  scuffle  along.  I  see  them  flying  before  me  m  the  wmd.  All 
this  flash  of  color  and  movement  is  mine  to  catch  and  to  remember. 

I  see  my  dearest  older  sister,  even  then  a  mother  with  several  children,  coming  to 
visit  mv  mother.     Seeing  the  lawn  so  covered  with  leaves,  she  kicks  her  feet  joyously, 
flings  herself  down  into  the  leaves,  rolls  delightedly  down  the  slope.    What  freedom 
what  joy'    At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  she  rolls^  right  into  the  small  irrigation  ditch  full 
of  water  which  had  been  hidden  by  the  carpet  of  leaf  color. 

As  T  drive  up  Los  Robles  in  April  I  laugh.  The  laugh  is  for  an  autumn  of  long 
aeo  A  Utah  autumn.  For  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  beauty  is  always  double. 
The  beauty  of  today,  and  just  as  immediate,  the  beauty  of  yesterday,  are  tied  inseparably 
together  by  the  ribbon  of  memory. 


(bixti[    ijears  KyLgo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  April  i,  and  April  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 

Women  of  All  Nations" 

AN  ETCHING:  It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning  in  the  Wasatch  Range.  The 
lofty,  alpine  valley  near  the  head  of  the  canyon,  high  up  among  the  peaks,  lay  gleaming 
in  the  morning  sun.  White  stemmed  quaking  aspens  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  against 
a  background  of  dark  pines.  Their  pale  green  leaves,  shot  through  with  golden  sun- 
beams, trembled  lightly  in  the  gentle  breeze  ....  Above  and  beyond  the  fringe  of 
trees  stretched  an  unbroken  forest,  and  still  beyond,  yet  in  the  near  distance,  rose  rocky 
cliffs  and  snowy  summits,  outlined  in  grey  and  white  against  the  deep  blue  sky  .... 

—Anna  D.  Thrall 

SCHOOL  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  NURSING:  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Shipp,  professor 
and  practical  teacher  of  obstetrics,  will  open  a  school  of  obstetrics  in  Salt  Lake  City 
the  first  Monday  in  May.  A  half  yearly  course  will  be  taught  for  the  unprecedented 
low  terms  of  ten  dollars. 

• — Selected 

WHEN  THE  SUMMER  COMES  AGAIN 

There  will  be  glad  rejoicing 

When  the  summer  comes  again. 
When  the  rivers  break  their  fetters 

And  the  rills  throw  off  their  chains  .... 
All  living  things  as  in  one  voice, 

Will  unite  in  glad  acclaim  .... 
The  vestments  of  glad  adorning, 

Will  be  worn  through  earth's  domain  .... 
All  its  forces  northward  streaming 

When  the  summer  comes  again. 
— L.  M.  Hewlings 

WOMAN  FARMER:  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith  of  Cambridge  City,  Indiana, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest  Shorthorn  herds  in  the  country  ....  believes  there  is 
no  spot  equal  to  a  farm  for  at  once  furnishing  a  competence  and  enabling  a  woman  to 
establish  a  beautiful  home  and  bring  up  her  children  nobly. 

— Selected. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE  IN  SANPETE:  The  Relief  Society  Con- 
ference of  the  Sanpete  Stake  of  Zion  convened  in  the  Spring  City  Meeting  House, 
December  16th.  President  M.  A.  P.  Hyde  presiding.  The  branches  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  Fayette,  Gunnison,  Sterling,  Moroni,  Chester,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Wales,  Spring  City 
and  Ephraim  represented.  Counselor  Sarah  Peterson  was  pleased  with  the  humble 
spirit  manifested.  Spoke  at  some  length  on  the  storing  of  grain  and  culture  of  silk. 
President  Canute  Peterson  advised  the  sisters  to  gather  wheat  for  it  will  be  needed  .... 

— Mary  A.  F.  Hansen,  Sec. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


P 


RESIDENT  BELLE  S.  SPAF- 
FORD,  of  the  general  Rehef 
Society  board,  acted  as  the  Utah 
vice-chairman  of  the  1954  cam- 
paign of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 
Last  year,  while  serving  in  the  same 
office,  she  received  a  personal  ci- 
tation from  the  national  committee 
for  her  outstanding  service.  This 
was  signed  by  Admiral  C.  E.  Wil- 
son, Henry  Ford,  and  H.  S.  Miller. 
On  a  percentage  basis,  Utah  was 
the  highest  1953  contributor  to  the 
fund,  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The 
effect  of  messages  distributed  by 
broadcast,  balloon,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
from  the  people  of  America  them- 
selves (not  the  Government)  is 
astonishingly  inspiring  to  the  re- 
cipients. 

nPENLEY  ALBRIGHT,  after  a 
courageous  come-back  from  po- 
lio, became,  in  1953,  the  first  United 
States  girl  ever  to  win  the  world 
figure-skating  championship.  One 
critic  comments,  ''She  did  to  figure 
skating  what  Pavlova  did  to  the 
ballet."  A  pre-medical  student  at 
Radcliffe,  she  has  no  ambitions  to 
become  a  professional  skater. 

TN  January,  Mrs.  Hattie  Whitney 
^  (Sidney  G.)  Saville  died.  She 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Newell  K. 
Whitney,  first  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Church  in  Utah,  and  the  last 
member  of  the  family  of  Horace  K. 


and  Mary  Cravath  Whitney,  pio- 
neers of  1847.  ^^^  ^^'^s  ^  former 
president  of  Ensign  Stake  Young 
Women's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

TLONA  KARMEL  was  a  young 
high  school  girl  in  Poland  when 
the  Nazis  invaded.  She  spent  two 
years  in  concentration  camps,  where 
she  wrote  poetry  on  the  backs  of 
work  sheets.  She  was  later  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University,  where 
she  is  now  a  teaching-fellow.  Her 
first  novel,  Stephaniaj  was  a  Literary 
Guild  selection  last  spring. 

jyi ABEL  BORG  JENKINS,  Salt 
Lake  City  musician  and  teach- 
er, was  recently  paid  a  high  tribute 
by  internationally  famous  Utah 
pianist  Grant  Johannesen,  who 
spoke  of  his  former  teacher  as  being 
the  ''most  important"  in  his  long 
career  of  piano  study. 

OIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Augusta  Sten- 
quist,  Tremonton,  Utah,  for  her 
ninety-ninth  birthday;  Mrs.  Julia 
Caroline  Beal  Burr,  Provo,  Utah, 
ninety-six;  Mrs.  Amanda  L.  Pope, 
Garden  City,  Utah,  ninety-five; 
Mrs.  Anna  Rogers  Moyes,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  ninety-four;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Smith  Boren,  Salt  Lake  City, 
ninety-two;  Mrs.  Amy  Keister, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  ninety- 
two. 
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Plant  thou  a  tree  whose  grief  less  leaves  shall  sing 
Thy  deed  and  thee,  each  fresh  unfolding  spring. 

— E.  M.  Thomas. 


■pVERY  nation  has  in  the  pages 
of  its  history  some  heroes,  some 
great  deeds,  or  some  incident  in  the 
national  life  which  it  desires  to  hold 
in  remembrance,  or  some  object  to 
which  it  attaches  some  special 
significance.  There  are  a  number 
of  the  days  on  the  calendar  which 
are  specially  set  apart  as  holidays 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
days  are  kept  in  remembrance  of 
the  past,  but  one  of  our  American 
holidays  turns  its  face  toward  the 
future,  rather  than  toward  the  past. 
It  is  Arbor  Day,  which  is  kept  as 
a  symbol  of  progress,  so  that  the 
children  of  the  present  may  be  able 
to  prepare  a  blessing  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  future. 

Arbor  day  owes  its  origin  to  }. 
Sterling  Morton,  a  former  secretary 
of  Agriculture,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1872.  Before  the  in- 
auguration of  this  day,  Nebraska 
was  called  the  treeless  state.  On 
the  first  Arbor  Day,  more  than  a 
million  trees  were  planted.  During 
the  next  twelve  years  over 
350,000,000  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs 
were  planted. 

In  the  West  there  were  many 
treeless  plains,  and  this  beautiful 
and  useful  custom  of  planting  trees 
at  once  aroused  the  interest  of  other 
states,  and  the  plan  was  generally 
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taken  up  throughout  the  country. 
Arbor  Day  is  set  aside  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs  around  the 
homes,  along  the  highways,  and  in 
other  places,  where  they  are  need- 
ed, for  future  blessings  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  celebra- 
tion is  to  impress  upon  our  boys  and 
girls,  our  future  American  citizens, 
the  necessity  of  planting  trees  for 
the  security  of  our  nation's  material 
welfare,  and  to  implant  in  their 
hearts  a  love  of  nature.  Teachers, 
concerned  over  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  have  used  the 
occasion  to  tell  children  of  the  im- 
portance of  trees  and  to  teach  them 
their  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nation. 

Whatever  the  date  that  Arbor 
Day  is  observed  in  the  different 
states,  it  is  a  wonderful  time 
for  families  to  enjoy  happy  rec- 
reational hours  together.  Take  a 
drive  out  into  the  country,  note 
the  quickening  of  the  earth  as  a 
result  of  the  warm  sunshine  that  has 
penetrated  the  ground,  see  earth 
coming  to  life.  An  urge  will  fill 
your  beings  to  plant.  Why  not 
plan  a  day  of  activity  for  the  whole 
family?  If  there  is  a  new  tree  to 
be  planted  sometime  during  the 
spring,  why  not  allow  the  children 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  make  a 
ceremony  of  it  rather  than  to  hire 
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someone  to  come  from  the  nursery  driveway  look  at  your  house  and 

for  that  purpose.     Planting  is  the  lot  with  the  eye  of  a  keen,  observ- 

most  delightful  business  of  garden-  ant   stranger.     What  do  you   see? 

ing.    Trees  should  be  planted  with  Do  your  home  and  its  surroundings 

intelligent  thought.     They  should  live  up  to  their  full  potentialities 

be  carefully  selected  and  tenderly  as  beauty  spots?  We  may  not  be 

cared    for   after   they   are    planted,  able  to  have  costly  homes,  but  we 

Children  should  be  taught  in  the  all  can  have  clean,  attractive  yards 

home  and  in  the  schools  to  love  and  well-kept  houses.  Those  who 

trees,  the  kinds  to  select  for  plant-  hold    office,    whether    church    or 

ing  in  different  localities,  how  to  civic,  should  especially  see  to  it  that 

plant,  and  then  how  to  protect  and  they  set  a  worthy  example  in  this 

care  for  trees.    He  who  plants  a  tree  regard. 

plants  a  future  beauty  and  joy,  and  Get  the  spirit  of  Arbor  Day,  do 
not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  a  fu-  some  planting  that  will  beautify 
ture  generation.  your  property  and  your  surround- 
However,  we  must  remember  Ar-  ings.  Encourage  and  help  those  re- 
bor  Day  means  more  than  planting  sponsible  for  doing  so,  to  beautify 
trees.  Shrubbery,  plants,  and  seeds  the  grounds  around  the  public 
of  various  kinds  should  be  planted,  buildings  in  your  town.  Let  us  each 
yards  should  be  cleaned,  lots  and  make  this  world  a  more  beautiful 
the  property  around  our  homes  place  in  which  to  live  by  truly  ob- 
should  be  made  more  sightly.  The  serving  this  Arbor  Day. 
next  time  you  drive  into  your  home  —V.  N.  S. 


Tiellie   W.    Tieal  [Resigns  from  the   (general  [Board 

TT  is  with  regret  that  the  general  board  announces  the  resignation  of 
Nellie  W.  Neal  as  a  member  of  the  general  board.  Sister  Neal  came 
to  the  board  in  May  of  1949  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  Relief 
Society  work  from  her  position  as  a  stake  Relief  Society  president. 

Since  her  appointment  to  the  board.  Sister  Neal  has  conscientiously 
and  full  heartedly  carried  out  every  assignment  given  her.  She  has  given 
careful  attention  and  thought  to  the  work  of  education  committees  and 
special  committee  work.  Particularly  outstanding  was  her  preparation  of 
a  set  of  lessons  for  special  study.  Her  artistic  ability  was  recognized  and 
used  on  occasions. 

Sister  Neal  was  alwavs  ready  to  subordinate  her  personal  wishes  to 
the  furtherance  of  Relief  Society  procedures  and  willingly  carried  out  all 
instructions  and  recommendations.  Her  devotion  and  ability  will  be  great- 
ly missed  bv  her  associates  who  wish  her  success  in  her  future  endeavors. 


TbJtadu 

TO  THE  FIELD 


xyl   L^entenarii  of  uielief  Society     \:yut  of  Lrnnt 


A 


Centenary  oi  Relief  Society  was  published  for  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Rehef  Society  in  1942  and  contains  much  valuable  his- 
torical information  concerning  the  activities  of  the  society  during  its  first 
one  hundred  years.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  and  the  general  board  does  not 
contemplate  reprinting  it,  so  we  suggest  that  each  organization,  stake  and 
ward,  preserve  one  copy  for  reference.  Those  stakes  or  wards  which 
already  have  them  in  their  libraries  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly 
bound  to  preserve  them  and  that  the  name  of  the  organizaion  is  either 
printed  on  the  cover  or  written  on  the  flyleaf  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  society.  Those  organizations 
which  do  not  already  have  a  copy  in  their  libraries  should  try  to  obtain 
one  from  someone  in  their  stake  or  ward  and  have  it  bound.  We  recom- 
mend this  same  plan  be  followed  in  the  missions.  We  suggest  that  these 
books  be  bound  in  one  of  the  new  synthetic  materials,  such  as  fabricoid, 
as  this  binding  is  considered  more  durable  than  leather. 

We  have  arranged  with  the  Desert  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  to 
bind  the  Centenaries  in  blue  fabricoid  with  a  24-carat  gold  seal  and  letter- 
ing on  it,  according  to  our  specifications,  so  that  they  may  all  be  bound 
alike,  and  stamp  the  name  of  the  society  on  the  cover  in  gold  for  $2.25  per 
copy  postpaid.  A  month  to  six  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  binding  the 
books  which  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Deseret  News  Press,  31  Richards 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah.  We  recommend  that  stakes  make  this  an 
early  project  so  that  every  organization  may  preserve  a  copy  of  the 
Centenary. 

[Boon  of  niormon  uieaaing  [Project 

DEPORT  forms  on  The  Book  of  Mormon  reading  project  will  be  sent 
to  stake  Relief  Society  presidents  in  May  1954,  and  should  be  returned 
not  later  than  July  15,  1954.  The  general  board  wishes  to  encourage  all 
sisters  to  do  the  reading  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  for  this  year,  which  in- 
cludes from  the  Book  of  Jacob  through  the  8th  chapter  of  Alma.  In  order 
for  a  sister  to  receive  credit,  the  reading  must  have  been  done  during  the 
year  in  which  the  lessons  have  been  studied  in  Relief  Society. 
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(Prelude    771 


USiC 


Florence  Jepperson  Madsen 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 


npHE  word  prelude  means:  preced- 
ing or  introductory.  Prelude 
music  has  reference  to  the  prelimi- 
nary music  played  just  before  the 
meeting  begins.  Its  purpose  is  to 
introduce  or  create  an  atmosphere 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  sets 
a  background  for  what  is  to  follow. 

The  music  chosen  for  the  prelude 
may  be  sacred  or  secular,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  gathering  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  instance, 
if  it  is  to  be  played  before  a  patri- 
otic meeting,  a  type  of  music  is  re- 
quired that  will  stimulate  a  feeling 
of  dynamic  patriotism,  the  type  that 
makes  an  audience  want  to  sing 
along  with  the  music.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  vigorous  in  tempo  and 
have  pronounced  rhythmical  ac- 
cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  religious 
service  requires  prelude  music  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  music  that 
is  sustained  and  tranquil  and  which 
generates  a  feeling  of  deep  spiritual 
fervor  and  devotion.  Such  music 
stimulates  listeners  with  an  attitude 
of  silent,  worshipful  meditation  and 
prepares  them  for  devotional  serv- 
ice. 

The  organist  and  the  pianist  who 
have  studied  considerably  have 
naturally  accumulated  a  great  num- 
ber of  musical  compositions  cover- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  styles  and 
types.  The  organist  will  have 
learned  many  numbers  that  can  be 
used  in  church.  The  pianist,  how- 
ever, will  have  studied  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  repertoire;  there- 
fore, will  have  fewer  of  the  slow, 
sustained  compositions  that  are  best 


suited  for  church  service.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  many  numbers,  such 
as  Schumann's  'Traumerei"  and 
Handel's  'X'argo,"  that  can  be 
played  effectively  on  the  piano  as 
preludes  in  religious  service.  Other 
similar  numbers  may  be  found  by 
looking  through  piano  compositions 
in  music  stores. 

Through  this  procedure  one  may, 
at  the  same  time,  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  one  has  the  necessary 
technique  with  which  to  play  the 
selected  numbers.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  way  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  new  music  materials. 

Another  important  factor  in  re- 
lation to  prelude  music  is  that  of 
the  timing  element.  The  music 
should  cease  at  the  moment  the 
meeting  is  to  begin.  This  means 
that  the  composition  has  been  cor- 
rectly timed  often  enough  to  as- 
sure its  rendition  in  the  allotted 
time.  On  occasion  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  shorten  a 
number  in  order  to  use  it.  This 
involves  careful  judgment  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  used.  How- 
ever, when  the  composition  is  played 
it  should  still  give  the  impression 
of  completeness.  There  may  also 
be  occasions  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  lengthen  a  number.  This 
can  be  done,  most  generally,  by  re- 
peating certain  strains  or  parts  of 
the  composition  or  by  playing  it 
through  again.  Here,  again,  timing 
is  a  vital  factor. 

Efforts  should  always  be  made  to 
use  appropriate  prelude  music  and 
to  correlate  it  with  the  spirit  and 
subject  of  the  day. 
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[Books  for  (cyrgamsts  and  [Pianists 

A.  REED  ORGAN  BOOKS: 

Organ  Voluntaries,  volumes  I  and  II,  Schreiner  and  J.  Fischer  $2.50 

Thiity-Eight  Voluntaries  for  Reed  Organ,  Jackson  &  G.  Schirmer  1.00 

Thiity-Eight  Voluntaries  ioi  Reed  Organ,  J.  Fischer 

volume  I   1.00 

volume  II  1.50 

Keed  Organ  P/ayer,  Walter  Lewis  and  T.  Presser .90 

Foity-Thiee  Organ  Voluntaries,  Lorenz 85 

Gems  for  the  Organ,  Shelley  and  G.  Schirmer 1.75 

Harker's  HnTmonium  CoUection,  G.  Schirmer  1.00 

Ninety-Thiee  Short  Pieces  for  the  Hammond  Organ  or  Piano, 

Jackson  and  G.  Schirmer  (written  in  two  staves)  2.25 

B.  SACRED  PIANO  MUSIC: 

Sabbath  Day  Music  for  the  Piano,  O.  Ditson 1.00 

Church  and  Chapel  Vohmtaries,  Dreisbach  and  G.  Schirmer  2.00 

Chapel  Musings,  Perry  and  Presser 75 

C.  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOKS: 

Devotional  Organ  Music,  Asper  and  Carl  Fischer  (also  for 

electronic  organ)  2.50 

Organ  Voluntaries,  volumes  I  and  II,  Schreiner  and  J.  Fischer 2.00 

Church  Music  for  the  Smallest  Organ,  Nevin  and  J.  Fischer 1.00 

Organ  Melodies,  Landon  and  Presser 1.50 

EccJesiae  Organum,  William  C.  Carl  and  John  Church  2.50 

Organ  Musings,  Presser 1.50 

Chancel  Echoes,  William  M.  Felton  and  Presser  1,00 

Organ  Vistas,  Presser  1.50 

Twenty-Five  Pieces  for  the  Small  Pipe  Organ,  Schreiner  and  J.  Fischer 2.50 

The  books  listed  are  recommended  by  the  Church  Music  Committee. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
ORGANISTS  AND  PIANISTS 

Peery's  Piano  Voluntaries,  Lorenz 1.25 

Church  Service  Selections  for  Organ  or  Piano,  No.  2,  Rodeheaver  1.25 

Chapel  Voluntaries  for  Organ  or  Piano,  Edward  B.  Marks 75 

Chapel  Voluntaries  for  Organ,  Harmonium,  or  Piano,  Edward  B.  Marks 

(from  Books  I  to  X,  inclusive)   (2  staves)   75 

Thirty-Two  Short  Pieces  for  Hammond  or  Pipe  Organ,  G.  Schirmer 

(arranged  by  Charles  Boyd)  1.50 

The  Sacred  Hour  at  the  Organ,  Arno,  Carl  Fischer  2.00 

Sunday  Piano  Music  (For  Church  and  Home),  Presser  1.00 

Piano  Voluntaries,  Presser 1.00 

Sacred  Piano  Album  for  Home  and  Church,  Carl  Fischer  1.00 

Twenty  Preludes  and  Postludes  for  Pipe  Organ,  Truette,  Schmidt 1.00 

The  Liturgical  Organist  for  Pipe  or  Reed  Organ  or  Piano, 

J.  Fischer  and  Brothers  (two  staves)   (volumes  1-6) 3.50 

Belwin  Organ  Album,  Belwin  Music  Company  (volumes  I,  II,  and  III)  1.50 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  Organ  or  Piano,  Presser  1.25 

Instrumental  Church  Service  Selections  (for  Organ  or  Piano)  Rodeheaver  Co.  1.25 

Church  and  Chapel  Voluntaries  ior  Piano,  G.  Schirmer  2.00 

School  of  Organ  Playing  (op.  31)  edited  by  Shippen  Barnes 2.50 
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Because  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  music,  the  above  hst  can  only  be 
approximate. 

The  Etude,  a  monthly  music  magazine,  has  in  it  an  organ  and  a  piano  department, 
with  a  question  and  answer  division.  The  cultivation  of  the  voice  and  choral  work 
are  also  stressed.  The  chorister,  as  well  as  the  organist,  will  find  valuable  information 
and  help  in  this  magazine.  It  can  be  found  in  most  libraries,  or  one  may  subscribe  for 
it.  It  is  published  by  Theodore  Presser  Company,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  $3.50  per 
year. 

If  the  music  hsted  above  is  not  available'  at  your  local  music  store,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  dealers: 

Beesley  Music  Company,  70  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Daynes  Music  Company,  45-47  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Glen  Brothers  Music  Company,  74  South  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

2546  Washington  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 
57  North  University  St.,  Provo,  Utah 


■  ♦ 


S. 


Q/irepic 


ummer  c/irepiace 

Elizabeth  Williamson 


Arrange  this  pleasing  composition  for  your  fireplace  for  the  summer  months.  Use 
a  large  piece  of  aged  wood,  or  driftwood,  which  you  may  have  had  to  clean  up  a  bit 
by  using  a  wire  brush  or  sandpaper.  Some  pieces  of  driftwood  have  worn  smooth 
as  satin  and  need  no  cleaning  whatsoever.  Behind  the  wood,  place  a  transparent  bow 
which  will  not  be  obvious,  and  use  Michaelmas  daisies  or  small  flowers  with  small 
foliase  Dried  field  grasses  are  attractive,  also.  These  almost  neutral  arrangements 
are  dehcate  and  will  not  clash  with  brighter  and  more  colorful  flower  arrangements  m 
other  parts  of  your  room. 


Hal  Rumel 


TABLE  ARRANGEMENT  BY  FLORENCE  C.  WILLIAMS 


JLet    LJour  cJahle  oJell  a  Story 

Helen  S.  WiUiams 

LOVE  of  parties  is  instinctive,  virtually,  to  most  of  us.     Friends  just  naturally  seek 
friends  to  sew,  to  knit,  or  chat  with,  or  to  be  entertained  by  someone  who  is 
talented  in  music  or  storytelling. 

To  some  a  party  means  just  to  get  together — nothing  more — nothing  less.  To 
Florence  C.  Williams,  however,  a  party,  either  large  or  small,  is  an  occasion,  an  event. 
No  matter  who  the  guests  are,  whether  they  are  two  or  three  precious  old  friends  who 
come  for  a  bit  of  lunch,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  persons  of  distinction  invited  to  dine  formally, 
Florence  Williams  gets  an  idea  and  develops  it  into  an  ingenious  work  of  art,  interest, 
and  originality. 

What  are  the  guests  going  to  do?  Have  they  any  special  interest?  What  are  their 
hobbies?  What  season  is  it — and  what  is  at  hand  to  make  this  party  something  in 
particular?  These  are  the  questions  Mrs.  Williams  asks  herself  when  she  begins  to  plan 
for  a  party. 

On  her  table  and  at  her  parties  she  uses  the  essential  principles  which  make  for 
artistry:  first,  beautiful  color;  second,  a  focal  point  of  interest;  third,  a  flowing  rhythm; 
fourth,  original  and  unique  accents;  and  fifth  and  most  important,  harmony  and  beauty. 

Above  is  pictured  a  table  set  for  a  sewing-bee  luncheon.  It  is  exquisitely  planned 
in  every  detail.     Yet  everything  used  could  be  found  in  almost  any  home.     Three,  six. 
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or  eight  could  sit  around  this  table  and  catch  the  spirit  for  a  dehghtful  afternoon  of 
sewing. 

A  lovely  bouquet  exquisitely  proportioned  rises  from  a  plain  wicker  sewing  basket. 
Because  the  basket  happened  to  be  lined  with  yellow  satin,  Mrs.  Williams  chose  pale 
yellow  as  her  color  scheme,  and  carried  out  all  the  details  in  harmony  with  the  color. 
Daisies  with  yellow  centers,  grouped  artistically,  give  the  arrangement  great  style.  They 
are  arranged  high  and  to  one  side.  Then  the  soft  ball  of  white  yarn  stuck  with  knit- 
ting needles,  and  the  skeins  of  yellow  wool  in  light  and  dark  shades,  balance  the  bouquet 
perfectly  and  create  her  focal  point  of  interest  on  the  table. 

Any  lovely  arrangement  must  have  a  feeling  of  motion,  and  the  rhythm  of  this 
table  is  achieved  by  the  pale  yellow  ribbons  running  artistically  out  from  one  side  of 
the  basket,  with  spools  of  yellow  and  white  thread  slipped  on  them  and  tied  in  casual 
bows. 

The  clever  and  necessary  accents  are  the  buttons,  tape  measures,  and  tiny  emery 
bags  in  the  shape  of  strawberries.  These  follow  the  graceful  curving  lines  from  the 
centerpiece  to  the  corner  of  the  table,  creating  a  lovely  sense  of  rhythm.  They  add 
interest  and  carry  out  the  theme  for  the  afternoon  of  stitching  and  knitting. 

A  beautiful  table  always  gives  a  feeling  of  complete  harmony.  The  cloth,  place 
cards,  flowers,  and  gifts  must  blend  to  express  the  central  idea. 

Thus  the  cloth  used  is  pale  yellow  organdy,  around  the  edge  of  which  are  ap- 
pliqued  daisies,  duphcates  of  the  ones  growing  out  of  the  basket.  The  place  cards  are 
large  daisies  (they  may  be  artificial  or  natural).  Their  centers  httle  pincushions  with 
yellow  and  white  headed  pins  stuck  upright  in  them.  On  the  corner  of  the  table  rests 
the  guest  prize  which  carries  out  and  completes  the  unusualness  of  the  central  idea. 

The  box  was  originally  just  a  plain  plastic  spool  box  bought  at  a  notion  counter, 
but  it  has  been  glorified  for  this  lovely  spring  sewing  bee  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
thread.  Each  spool  has  a  tiny  ring  of  seed  pearls,  circling  its  top.  The  box  itself,  fit 
for  a  queen,  has  been  adorned  with  gold  braid  and  rows  and  rows  of  little  pearls.  The 
recipient  of  this  lovely  and  unusual  gift  will  have  it  to  adorn  her  sewing  table  for 
months  to  come  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  a  wonderful  afternoon  as  the  honored  guest  of 
a  friend  who  entertained  so  beautifully. 

Yes,  Florence  Williams  is  an  artist.  She  loves  people,  and  her  hobby  is  planning 
and  giving  ideas  for  parties,  ideas  that  make  her  parties  linger  on  and  on  in  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  attend. 

Surely  after  an  afternoon  at  this  lovely  sewing  party,  the  guests  would  leave  hum- 
ming softly  to  themselves,  "We  are  sewing,  daily  sewing,"  and  thinking,  why  I  could 
do  a  table  on  that  order  myself,  and  have  my  friends  come  to  a  party  at  my  house! 


S/t  uiappens  ibvery  Spring 

Verda  Mackay 

Blossoms  burst  their  bonds 

Fragile  as  chantilly  lace 

Which  each  new  spring  is  changed; 

Thus  nature  weaves  a  different  pattern 

With  all  things  rearranged. 


The  Part-Time  Heart 


Hannah  Smith 


MAL  was  taking  her  out  to 
dinner  later,  so  Evelyn 
hadn't  eaten  with  the  family, 
but  she  had  sat  at  the  table  with 
them.  There  was  a  lot  of  talking 
to  catch  up  on,  with  her  grandfa- 
ther home  again  after  so  long  a 
time.  The  dining  room  on  a  chil- 
ly California  evening  was  a  pleas- 
ant place,  with  the  overhead  light 
drawing  the  seven  Adams  faces  into 
an  animated  circle  around  the  table. 

The  words  and  phrases  ran  to- 
gether: '']oe  says  he  hates  the 
Korea  weather  .  .  .  you  give  the 
flag  salute  tonight  .  .  .  four  years 
before  they  put  the  road  through 
.  .  .  pinch  of  rosemary  in  it  .  .  . 
you  can  always  borrow  a  bugle  .  . .  /' 

Rob,  her  twenty-year-old  broth- 
er, was  teasing  his  mother  with  a 
far-fetched  account  of  his  pre-medic- 
al  school  day;  nineteen-year-old  Kat 
had  a  letter  from  Joe  Hanson  in 
Korea  she  kept  trying  vainly  to  read 
aloud,  and  her  father  and  Philip 
were  arguing  in  a  serious,  impor- 
tant undertone  about  the  scout 
meeting  in  the  family  basement 
that  night.  Then  there  was 
Cramps;  there  were  so  many  things 
everyone  wanted  to  ask  him,  even 
though  they  had  been  plying  him 
with  continuous  questions  ever 
since  he  got  back  from  his  trip  to 
Ecuador. 

Evelyn  sat  with  her  chin  cupped 
in  her  hands,  her  blonde  hair  fall- 
ing forward  in  two  soft  fans  on 
either  side  of  her  intent,  pretty 
face,  looking  first  at  one  and  then 
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another  of  them,  but  most  often 
at  her  grandfather,  so  worn  and 
sparse-looking,  his  eyesight  failing, 
but  still  seeming  so  young,  hope- 
ful, and  full  of  the  serene  happi- 
ness she  always  associated  with  him. 
She  felt  an  echo  of  the  same  happi- 
ness within  herself,  with  the  family 
all  together  again  at  last,  and  ahead 
of  her  a  long  evening  with  Mai. 

Mai!  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  clock  and  gasped  out  loud. 

''Oh,  no!"  She  jumped  up.  ''It 
just  can't  be  seven-thirty  already! 
MaFs  coming  at  eight!" 

"Hurry,  hurry!"  jeered  Kat.  "Old 
Sobersides  will  be  mad  if  you're 
late." 

"Won't  Deadpan  wait  for  you?" 
Rob  drawled,  sticking  out  a  long 
leg  as  if  to  trip  her,  as  she  started 
pell-mell  for  the  door. 

Evelyn  gave  them  an  absent- 
minded  grimace  and  dashed  for  the 
stairs.  Running  up  to  her  room, 
she  thought  wryly  of  their  nick- 
names for  Mai.  She  couldn't  won- 
der at  them,  really— there  were  two 
Mais,  the  reserved,  stiff-faced  one 
the  family  always  met  on  his  fleet- 
ing appearances  in  the  front  hall, 
and  the  Mai  she  knew  and  loved— 
the  endearing  and  affectionate  one 
who  made  her  feel  so  special  and 
priceless,  the  Mai  she  was  going  to 
marry. 

She  knew,  though,  that  after  what 
had  happened  Saturday,  Mai  would 
be  even  more  stiff  and  uncom- 
municative tonight  than  usual.  It 
would  never  do  to  let  him  know 
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she  had  been  dawdhng  at  the  table  evening— the   first  any   of   us   had 

instead  of  getting  ready;  it  would  seen  him  for  five  whole  years.     I 

only  add  another  point  in  the  score  couldn't  have  been  away  when  he 

he  was  totaling  against  her  family,  came,  now  could  I?" 

When     the     doorbell     rang,     she  "If  it  hadn't  been  that  it  would 

grabbed  up  her  coat  and  purse  and  have  been  some  other  vital  family 

ran,  but  when  she  got  to  the  land-  affair."     Mai  shook  off  her  hand 

ing  she  saw  that  Mai  was  already  and  strode  ahead  to  open  the  car 

inside,  talking  to  her  mother.  From  door.    ''Won't  you  be  seeing  your 

above    he    looked    polite    enough;  grandfather   every    day   from    now 

there  was  even  a  smile  on  his  dark,  on?" 

craggily  handsome  face,  but  Evelyn  Evelyn  sighed,  getting  into  the 

went  down  the  steps  so  fast  she  car.     She  turned  on  the  overhead 

was  breathless  when  she  reached  the  light  so  she  could  smile  into  Mai's 

downstairs  hall.  face  as  he  came  around  and  slid 

under  the  wheel. 

LJER    mother    turned    a    calmly  "I  love  you,  Mai,"  she  said,  plead- 

pleasant  face  and  Evelyn  drew  ingly.    "And  this  is  the  anniversary 

an  unconscious  sigh  of  relief.  of  the  night  we  met.     Let's  not 

"Evie  tells  me  this  is  a  big  even-  fight,  darling." 

ing,  Mai.    A  celebration."  Mrs.  Ad-  ''But   it   wasn't   a   year   ago   to- 

ams  smiled  up  at  him  as  she  put  night,"  Mai  said  stonily.^^  "It  was  a 

her  arm  around  Evelyn.     Usually  year  ago  Saturday  night." 

Evelyn   would   have   returned   the  ''I  wanted  you  to  come  over,  too 

hug,  but  now,  with  Mai's  eyes  on  —to  spend  the  evening  with  all  of 

her,  she  busied  herself  drawing  on  us.    We  had  such  a  nice  .  .  .  ." 

her  2loves.  *'I  know.     A  nice  family  even- 

"I've    been    counting   the    min-  '"&•                    .  ,.       .           , 

utes!"  she  said  gaily.  ^ .  Sl?e  ran  a  ca,ohng  finger  along 

..T^     n  .»»  1          J        J  i-T,  his  law,  and  he  smiled  reluctantly. 

"Really?    he  said   and  there  was  .^^^           ^^j  ^   ^^  „  ^^  ^^.^     .^^^ 

a  faint  edge  of  hostili  y  in  his  voice.  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^|  sometimes  that  I 

He  steered  her  out  the  door  with  ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^ 

the  briefest  of  goodmghts  to  her  ^ou  love  me  devotedly-part  time." 

mother  and-]ust  as  she  had  feared  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  g^         ^^^^^^^  ^-^ 

-flared  out  at  her  before  they  were  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^g^^j  .^^^^^  ^^^ 

off  the  front  steps.  ^^  ^^-^^-^    ^^^^  pj^^.^  special?  I'm 

"Counting  the  minutes?    Is  that  starved." 

why  you  broke  our  date  Saturday  p^g   started   the   car.     "Well,    I 

night?"  made  reservations  at  El  Polio  for 

"Oh,    honey!"    Evelyn    put    her  dinner,  and  I've  got  tickets  for  the 

hand  on  his  topcoat  sleeve,  looking  play  at  the  Biltmore." 

up  at  his  face.     Even  in  the  dark  Evelyn  put  her  cheek  against  his 

she  knew  his  expression— that  baf-  shoulder  for  a  brief  minute.    "Oh, 

fling  blend  of  reticence  and  hurt.  that's  lovely.     Just  like  last  year. 

"I  told  you  over  the  phone  how  You're  sentimental." 

it  was,  Mai!  Cramps  got  home  that  "Pretty  foolish,"  he  replied  gruff- 
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ly,  "to  be  so  sentimental,  I  mean. 
A  man  lays  himself  wide  open  when 
he's  in  love  with  a  girl/' 

"Oh,"  Evelyn  laughed,  "you 
know  that's  what  I  like  about  you!" 

They  drove  into  the  parking  lot 
beside  the  Mexican  cafe  and  Mai 
helped  her  out.  "I  even  got  the 
same  table  we  had  last  year,"  he 
announced. 

Evelyn  nodded  with  delighted 
recollection,  as  he  seated  her,  won- 
dering if  the  two  guitarists  in  the 
balcony  weren't  even  playing  the 
same  music  they'd  played  a  year 
ago.  "Everything's  exactly  the 
same.  Except  that  there  are  a  lot 
more  drippings  on  this  candle,  the 
proprietor  looks  a  good  bit  fatter, 
and  Kat  and  Joe  aren't  .  .  .  ." 

CHE  broke  off  quickly,  hoping 
Mai  hadn't  heard,  but  when  he 
sat  down  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
resentful  again. 

"You  wish  they  were,  I  suppose. 
Evelyn,  can't  you  spend  even  one 
evening  away  from  your  precious 
family?" 

She  reached  out  to  touch  his 
hand,  to  make  him  look  at  her. 
"Mai,"  she  said,  holding  his  troub- 
led gaze,  "Mai,  I  promise  you,  you 
come  first  with  me.  If  you  really 
knew  my  family,  you'd  know  they 
wouldn't  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,  well!    Look  who's  here!" 

Neither  Evelyn  nor  Mai  had  seen 
the  tall,  bald  man  or  the  little, 
bustling  red-haired  woman  until  the 
pair  stopped  beside  their  table. 

"Been  wanting  to  meet  this 
man!" 

Mai  gave  them  a  blank  stare, 
then  glanced  at  Evelyn.  She  was 
returning  their  smiles  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  joyful  warmth. 


"Why,  hello.  Aunt  Laura!  Uncle 
Fred!  How  nice!" 

"We  won't  be  butting  in  if  we 
sit  with  you,  will  we?"  The  little 
woman  was  already  motioning  to  a 
waiter.  "Bring  a  couple  of  chairs, 
will  you?" 

Mai  had  struggled  to  his  feet;  he 
took  Aunt  Laura's  coat,  shook 
Uncle  Fred's  hand.  He  didn't  look 
at  Evelyn. 

"My  this  is  a  pleasant  surprise," 
Aunt  Laura  kept  saying.  "Been 
wondering  when  we'd  see  you, 
young  man!"  She  wagged  a  coy 
finger  at  Mai,  and  Evelyn  groaned 
inwardly. 

"Marry  into  the  Adams  family, 
boy,  and  you'll  see  relatives  a-plen- 
ty!" Uncle  Fred  was  saying,  giving 
Mai  a  heavy  wink.  "Are  those  en- 
chiladas any  good?" 

Mai  nodded.  "Very,"  he  said. 
He  sounded  polite  enough,  but  the 
painful  color  in  Evelyn's  cheeks 
deepened. 

Aunt  Laura  kept  up  a  steady  flow 
of  high-pitched  inconsequential 
chatter,  punctuated  by  Uncle  Fred's 
heavy  rumble,  and  Evelyn  replied, 
smiled,  nodded,  as  her  misery  in- 
creased by  the  minute. 

When  the  waitress  came  for  their 
dessert  order,  Evelyn  shook  her 
head.  "We'll  have  ours  somewhere 
after  the  show,"  she  said  quickly. 
"We're  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry;  we're 
going  to  a  play." 

Out  in  the  car  she  turned  to  Mai 
with  a  rueful  smile.  "Mai,"  she 
pleaded.  "I'm  sorry.  Aunt  Laura 
is— well,  sort  of  silly,  I  know.  We 
don't  see  them  often,  but  they're 
very  good-hearted  .  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  trailed  off,  knowing 
her  words  sounded  weak,  defensive. 
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"lyf  AL  laughed  shortly.  "Sure  you 
didn't  tell  them  we  were  com- 
ing? That  you'd  feel  lonesome 
without  some  of  the  Adams  clan 
along?" 

She  sighed,  *'0h,  honey,  what 
can  I  do  to  prove  to  you  that  I'm 
not  tied  to  my  family?  That  this 
idea  is  .  .  .  ." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Mai  said  suddenly, 
seizing  her  hands.  "Evelyn,  let's 
get  married  next  week.  No  wedding 
breakfast.    No  reception." 

Evelyn  stared  at  him,  wide-eyed. 
"Oh,  Mai!  There's  no  reason  for 
us  to  .  .  .  ." 

"Isn't  there?  You  said  once  you 
didn't  want  a  big  fuss.  Was  that 
just  talk?" 

"No!  No,  I  meant  that.  But  a 
wedding  breakfast  at  home  with 
just  the  .  .  .  ." 

The  motor  roared.  "Just  the 
family/"  Mai  said.  He  backed 
swiftly  out  of  the  parking  lot.  He 
gave  her  one  bitter  glance.  "Just 
the  family,"  he  repeated  scornfully. 
"Not  even  a  groom,  maybe.  That 
sums  it  up,  I  guess." 

Evelyn  saw  that  he  wasn't  driv- 
ing toward  the  theatre,  but  she 
didn't  care.  She  stared  straight 
ahead. 

"It— it  would  hurt  Mom's  feel- 
ings .  .  .  ." 

"Marriage  is  made  for  two.  And 
no  more,"  he  insisted. 

Of  course  Mai  was  right.  Per- 
haps she  was  too  dependent  on  her 
family,  but  how  could  she  hurt 
their  feelings? 

They  had  stopped  in  front  of  her 
house. 

"Well,"  Mai  said,  and  his  voice 
was  distant,  gentle.  ''I  guess  this 
is  goodbye,  isn't  it,  Evie?" 


All  at  once  she  was  in  his  arms, 
and  he  was  kissing  her. 

"No,  no,"  she  whispered,  but  that 
was  all  she  could  say. 

npHE  house  was  quiet  when  she 
opened  the  door,  although  it 
was  still  early.  When  she  tiptoed 
upstairs  she  saw  there  was  a  light 
under  her  grandfather's  door,  and 
she  went  by  as  quietly  as  she  could 
to  her  room.  As  she  sat  by  the 
front  window,  the  clock  downstairs 
struck  eleven- thirty,  then  twelve. 
Still  wide  awake,  she  opened  her 
door  and  saw  that  the  light  still 
shone  from  under  her  grandfather's 
door.  She  needed  to  talk  with 
someone  who  would  understand. 
Then  she  heard  a  slow  step  and  a 
hesitant  tap  on  her  door. 

She  opened  the  door  a  crack. 
"Yes?"  she  whispered. 

It  was  Gramps,  looking  very  small 
in  his  too-large,  shabby  bathrobe. 
"Thought  I  heard  you  moving 
around.  Thought  maybe  you'd  like 
to  come  over  and  talk  awhile  be- 
fore you  go  to  sleep." 

His  near-sighted  gaze  was  eager 
and  lonesome,  and  she  thought,  in- 
voluntarily, of  the  long  years  he  had 
been  gone— how  she  had  missed 
him.  She  followed  him  across  the 
hall. 

"Why  don't  you  get  into  bed? 
I'll  read  to  you,"  she  said,  knowing 
that  his  eyesight  could  no  longer 
cope  even  with  a  newspaper  head- 
line. 

"Fine!"  he  said.  "That  would 
be  fine,  dear." 

"Anything  in  particular?" 

He  pointed  to  the  Bible  on  his 
bedside  table.  "Anything.  You 
choose." 
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She  opened  the  book  at  random 
and  began  to  read,  her  mind  on  Mai 
and  her  own  problem.  The  words 
hardly  made  sense  to  her,  but  she 
kept  her  voice  at  a  lulling,  steady 
monotone,  and  in  awhile  the  old 
man  fell  asleep.  She  put  the  book 
down  quickly  and  tiptoed  out,  con- 
scious that  some  fragment  of  what 
she  had  read  was  staying  in  her 
mind,  but  she  pushed  it  back  as 
she  had  the  rest  of  her  thoughts. 
She  stood  at  her  own  window  again 
and  saw  Mai  walking  up  the  front 
steps.  She  ran  quickly  down  the 
stairs  to  meet  him,  before  he  could 
ring  the  bell,  wondering  why  he 
had  returned. 

**0h,  honey,  honey,  I  couldn't 
wait  until  morning,"  he  said.  "I  was 
so  afraid  you  would  never  want  to 
see  me  again.'' 

It  was  then  that  the  words  she 
had  read  to  her  grandfather  came 
back  to  her,  as  sharply  clear  as  if 
Mai  himself  had  said  them  to  her 
aloud.    "Perfect    love    casteth    out 

"Mai,"  she  said,  "Fm  not  going 
to  have  a  hurry-up  wedding  with- 
out my  family  there.  Tonight 
when  we  were  talking,  I  thought 
you  were  right,  that  I  was  too 
entangled  in  my  family.  But  now 
I  know  what  is  wrong  between 
us.  Mai,  you're  the  one  with  the 
part-time  heart.  You  can't  trust  me 
when  I'm  away  from  you;  you  won't 
believe  in  my  love.  As  long  as  you 
feel  that  way,  our  marriage  would 
never  succeed.  We  have  to  have 
faith  in  each  other." 

He  clutched  her  arm.  "Evelyn, 
you  make  your  choice — it's  I  or  your 
family." 

She  shook  her  head.  "If  you  went 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 


live,  I'd  go  with  you.  That's  not 
the  question;  I  know  that  now.  If 
you're  so  jealous  now  of  my  family, 
so  suspicious,  it  would  only  be 
someone,  something  else,  if  we  went 
to  the  end  of  the  world  together." 

He  let  go  of  her  arm  and  drove 
away,  while  she  stood  watching  him 
from  the  front  door. 

When  she  awakened,  sun  was 
streaming  in  the  windows.  She  sat 
up  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  pale 
face  in  the  mirror,  and  the  memory 
of  the  previous  night  clutched  at 
her. 

Was  I  wrong?  she  wondered. 
Just  as  she  was  starting  to  fasten 
the  belt  of  her  dress,  the  doorbell 
rang.  She  hardly  noticed  it,  but 
the  sound  of  the  voice  in  the  down- 
stairs hall  stopped  her,  her  eyes 
widening  with  incredulous  hope. 

She  ran  into  the  hall  and  looked 
over  the  banister.  Sure  enough, 
Mai  was  talking  to  her  mother.  He 
hadn't  seen  her.  She  cou'ldn't  read 
his  expression  or  tell  anything  from 
the  tone  of  his  voice. 

".  .  .  mind  calling  Evelyn?"  he 
was  asking. 

"Of  course.  She  isn't  up  yet, 
though.  Why  don't  you  come  in 
and  have  some  breakfast  with  us 
while  you're  waiting?" 

Evelyn  held  her  breath.  Mai  hesi- 
tated for  a  long  second.  Then: 
"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "Yes, 
I'd  like  to." 

Forgetting  how  she  looked,  aware 
of  nothing  but  the  golden  miracle 
of  the  morning,  Evelyn  ran  down 
the  stairs. 

"Mai!  Mai!"  she  called.  "Wait 
darling!    Wait  for  me!" 

She  caught  up  with  him  at  the 
door  and  they  went  in  to  join  the 
family  together. 


(gardening  for  the  aiome  freezer 

C.  W.  McCuIIough 

To  enjoy  a  garden,  put  on  a  wide  hat  and  gloves,  hold  a  little  trowel  in  one  hand, 
and  tell  the  man  where  to  dig. 

npHE  above  plan  has  a  legion  of  either  gardening  or  home  freezing, 
devotees,  but  this  article  is  not  These  are  widely  discussed  in  seed 
dedicated  to  those  who  practice  catalogues,  government  bulletins, 
their  backyard  agriculture  vicarious-  and  magazine  articles  that  you 
ly.  Rather  it  is  directed  to  those  probably  have  in  your  home.  Others 
who  prefer  the  fruits  of  their  own  are  available  at  your  library  or 
labors;  those  who  find  the  spring  through  contact  with  your  county 
catalogue  of  the  seedsmen  the  most  agent,  your  state  agricultural  col- 
fascinating  document  in  print;  those  lege,  or  state  department  of  agri- 
who  react  instinctively  to  the  chal-  culture  and  home  economics, 
lenge  of  a  freshly  plowed  or  spaded  A  garden  should  be  carefully 
plot  of  ground.  planned,    not   only   to    insure    the 

Home  gardening,  probably  almost  planting  of  varieties  that  do  well  in 
as  old  as  man,  has  experienced  the  your  particular  climate  and  altitude, 
greatest  uplift  in  its  history  during  but  of  equal  importance,  to  insure 
the  last  few  years  with  the  discovery  that  what  you  raise  will  find  a  ready 
of  the  means  of  preserving  food-  market  on  your  table.  A  great  mis- 
stuffs  by  quick  freezing.  When  man  take  of  tyro-gardeners  is  the  grow- 
perfected  this  new  means  of  put-  ing  of  vegetables  the  family  do  not 
ting  Jack  Frost  to  work,  more  was  care  for.  Consider  the  turnip!  If 
accomplished  than  just  to  introduce  turnips  carry  a  low  popularity  rat- 
an  ingenious  kitchen  appliance.  Bar-  ing  with  your  family,  plant  them 
riers  to  the  seasons  were  broken  sparingly,  or  better,  not  at  all.  Use 
down,  barriers  between  the  menus  the  space  for  crops  the  youngsters 
of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and  tropic-  like,  and,  if  you  must,  get  your 
al  zones— and  in  our  little  backyard  turnips  downtown  at  lunch, 
gardens— the  barriers  between  sur-  Another  mistake  is  over  planting, 
plus  wastes  and  economic  usage,  the  temptation  to  use  up  that  pack- 
The  home  freezer  has  given  ''the  age  of  seed.  If  your  garden  must 
man  with  the  hoe"  a  new  incentive  be  laid  out  in  long  rows,  it  is  often 
and  value.  wise  to  divide  these  rows  in  half 

Thanks  to  the  home  freezer,  the  with  stakes,  and  limit  plantings  of 

products  of  a  garden  that  could  be  a  variety  to  a  half  row. 
enjoyed  only  for  a  brief  season,  can 

now  be  prisoned  in  an  icy  package  JN  planning  a  garden  for  freezing 

and  kept  practically  garden   fresh  the  products,  one  must  give  first 

throughout  the  year.  place  to  those  that  freeze  well  and 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cov-  are  old  standbys:  corn,  peas,  beans, 

er  the  entire  field  of  desirable  re-  beets,  carrots.  Then  you  can  make 

gional  practices  or  the  pitfalls  of  your  choice  from  a  long  list  that  in- 
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eludes  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
spinach,  squash,  melons,  and  as- 
paragus, guided  by  family  tastes,  the 
amount  of  ground  available,  and  cli- 
matic limitations.  To  round  out 
your  garden  patch,  some  space 
should  be  allotted  to  small  fruits, 
strawberries,  and  raspberries. 

Here  are  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions: 

Spinach  and  broccoli:  keep  plantings 
small  and  follow  with  later  plantings,  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  apart. 

Corn:  If  your  season  is  long  enough 
for  early  and  late  varieties,  plant  each  in 
blocks  of  several  short  rows  rather  than 
one  long  row.  You  will  get  better  polli- 
nation and  better  filled  ears.  Ear  worms 
can  be  controlled  by  dusting  with  an  ap- 
proved insecticide  or  dabbing  on  crank 
case  drainings  as  soon  as  the  silks  appear. 

Peas:  The  larger  varieties,  such  as 
Stratagem,  Dwarf  Telephone,  or  Giant 
Stride  yield  heavier  and  are  easier  to  pick 
and  shell. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower:  Buy  the 
plants  for  these!  Dust  with  a  powdered 
insecticide  several  times  during  the  grow- 
ing season  to  outwit  the  bugs.  After 
cauliflower  heads  have  formed,  tie  up 
leaves  around  heads  to  prevent  sunburn. 

Strawberries:  The  everbearing  va- 
rieties are  best  for  the  home  gardener. 
They  provide  fruit  all  summer  and  well 
into  the  fall.  The  Centennial  is  recom- 
mended. Plant  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  spacing  plants  a  foot  apart.  After 
three  or  four  years  of  bearing,  dig  up  a 
third  of  the  patch  and  replant  with 
young  runners.  Repeat  this  every  year, 
and  you  will  have  young  plants  always 
coming  on.  Everbearing  strawberries  tend 
to  bear  heavily  and  then  go  into  short  rest 
periods,  followed  by  new  bearings.  These 
bearing  and  rest  periods  vary  with  ages 
of  plants,  so  by  staggering  the  ages  of 
your  patch  you  will  always  have  berries 
for  table  use.  Keep  well  watered,  and 
if   berries   become   small,   scatter   a    good 


commercial  fertilizer  along  the  rows  and 
wet  down  with  lawn  spray.  For  regular 
irrigations,  row  waterings  arc  best. 

Raspberries:  Here  again,  the  ever- 
bearing varieties  are  recommended.  Rasp- 
berries require  plenty  of  elbow  room; 
three  to  four  feet  between  rows  and  at 
least  two  feet  between  plants.  Single 
plants  fill  up  unused  corners  attractively. 
If  heavy  snows  tend  to  break  down  canes, 
drive  stakes  into  ground  in  the  fall  and 
tie  up  plants.  Remember  that  the  canes 
that  grow  this  year  bear  the  berries  next 
year. 

Weeds:  If  treated  right  they  are  the 
gardeners  best  friends.  A  well-weeded 
patch  is  necessarily  a  well  cultivated  one. 
Get  after  weeds  early  before  they  get  the 
upper  hand  and  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
things   you've   planted. 

Time  for  Freezing 

One  of  the  delights  of  growing  a 
garden  is  that  many  varieties  mature 
quickly.  The  dividends  accrue  rap- 
idly both  in  terms  of  table  use  and 
largess  for  the  freezer.  Nearly  all 
garden  products  can  be  frozen  sat 
isfactorily;  the  exceptions  being 
onions,  lettuce,  and  other  salad 
greens,  radishes,  and  tomatoes. 
With  your  own  garden  close  at 
hand,  you  can  pick,  pack,  and  freeze 
each  product  at  the  peak  of  its 
goodness  and  thus  retain  vitamin 
and  flavor  richness. 

Freezing  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  least  time-consuming  ways  to 
preserve  foods  at  home.  A  complete 
guide  of  the  preferred  methods  of 
preparing,  packing,  and  cooking  all 
types  of  foodstuffs  suitable  for  freez- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  Home  and 
Garden  Bulletin  No.  lo.  Home 
Freezing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
published  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.C.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  for  fifteen 
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cents.     More     detailed     directions  not  cook  or  otherwise  wrap  before 

may  be  found  in  Your  Home  Fieez-  freezing.     This  insures  a  firm  cob 

er,  by  Ann  Seranne  (Doubleday  &  and  no  cobby  taste  after  cooking. 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  $3.75)   and  Snap   beans  are   usually   cut  or 

ihe    Complete    Book    of    Home  broken  into  short  pieces.    For  va- 

Freezmg,  by  Hazel  Meyer   (J.  P.  ^iety,  try  freezing  a  few  packages 

Lippmcott  Company,  Philadelphia,  of  the  whole  beans.  These  are  par- 

^4-95  )•  ticularly  nice  for  salads  and  can  be 

One  general  rule  should  be  re-  substituted  for  asparagus  either  as  a 

membered.    Nothing  but  the  best  base  or  for  top  garnishment. 

is  woithy  of  freezer  space.    What  Cantaloupes     and     wateimdons 

you  put  into  your  locker,  if  properly  ^hen  frozen  provide  another  tasty 

handled  and  protected,  can  be  pre-  sahd  ingredient.     Cut  choice  ripe 

served  in  the  same  good,  fresh  con-  meat  into  balls  or  cubes  and  pack 

dition  in  which  you  freeze  it— but  f^  a  container. 

it  will  not  be  improved     It  is  ex-  p^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^  u^^^^^., 

treme ly   important   to   be   sharply  ^^^^^  ^^        -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^^^. 

critical  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  f^^^^  .        ^^^      ^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^3 

you    select    for    freezing.    Discard  -^    ^^^'  f^^^^^f  ^^^j^    ^^^    „„, 

everything  with  bruised  or  overripe  ^™  ^d.    Allow  an  hour  at  room 

spots,  as  well  as  the  underripe  that  temperature  for  peaches  to  thaw, 

have  not  reached  their  full  peak  of  ^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^p^i^^^s.    Peel  and 

^^^^^*  slice  just  before  serving.     Dieters 

who  cannot  eat  sugared  fruits  will 

Preparation  for  Deep  Freeze  find  these  a  delectable  addition  to 

Everyone  who  uses  a  deep  freeze  their  menus, 

for  any  length  of  time  picks   up  Fiuits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 

many  ideas  and  practices  that  are  and  pears,  tend  to  turn  brown  when 

not  always  found  in  the  books.  Here  frozen.    This  can  be  prevented  by 

are  a  few  gathered  here  and  there  adding  one  half  teaspoon  of  ascorb- 

that  may  contribute  to  a  fuller  and  ic  acid  to  each  quart  of  the  sugar 

more  varied  use  of  your  freezer:  syrup  used  in  packing  them. 

Vegetables,  being  pre-cooked  be-  All   fruits   should   be   served   as 

fore   freezing,   need   less   time  for  soon  as  thawed.    A  few  ice  crystals 

cooking  than  fresh  ones.  Cook  just  in  the  fruit   improve   the   texture 

long  enough  to  tenderize  and  thus  for  eating  raw.    Allow  six  to  eight 

preserve  vitamins,  bright  color,  and  hours  for  thawing  a  one-pound  syr- 

fresh  flavor.    Vegetables  should  be  up  packed  package  in  the  refrig- 

cooked  at  once  after  thawing,  start-  erator;  two  to  four  hours  at  room 

ing   while   they  are   still   partially  temperature;  one-half  to  an  hour 

frozen.  in   a   pan   of  cold  water.     Fruits 

Corn  is  best  cut  from  the  cob  packed  in  dry  sugar  thaw  somewhat 

after  blanching.    For  winter  gour-  faster.    A  little  experimenting  will 

mets  a  few  whole  ears  may  well  be  give  you  the  proper  time  intervals 

frozen.     For    this,    choose    choice  of  your  type  of  container  between 

ears  and  leave  the  husks  on.     Do  freezer  and  serving. 


I  ie\K>   ^Jjesigns  for  ibaster  (bggs 

Courtesy  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

Here  is  a  basketful  of  ideas  to  help  you  design  the  many  eggs  to  fill  some  lucky 
youngster's  Easter  basket.  The  simplest  of  materials  are  used  to  create  these  amusing 
art  studies  in  egg  form! 

Starting  with  the  basic  form — the  egg — we  suggest  that  you  buy  a  dozen  china 
ones,  the  type  farmers  use  to  set  an  example  for  their  negligent  flock.  These  are  sturdier 
than  their  genuine  brothers  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  Of  course,  if  you  prefer,  you 
may  use  real  ones,  either  hard  boil  or  blow  each  egg  before  decorating  it.  Eggs  may 
either  be  dyed  with  any  pure  food  dye  or  covered  with  pastel  crepe  paper.  In  addition 
to  material  used  for  coloring  eggs,  you  will  need  bits  of  colored  crepe  paper,  paper  lace, 
doilies,  paste,  scraps  of  mat  stock,  ribbons,  tiny  gummed  dots  and  hearts. 

To  make  these  masterpieces  proceed  as  follows: 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Step  1 — Color  eggs — dye  them,  following  the  directions  on  the  dye  package,  or  wind 
them  with  Yi  inch  wide  strips  of  crepe  paper  cut  across  the  grain,  pasting  strips  fre- 
quently as  you  wind  so  they  will  stay  in  place. 

1.  CYNTHIA:  Here's  a  charming  little  lady  all  done  on  an  egg!  Wrap  the  egg 
first  with  pink  crepe  paper  (or  use  a  pink  dye)  to  give  her  a  lovely  glowing  complex- 
ion. Her  dashing  hairdo  is  made  from  narrow  strips  of  yellow  crepe  paper  curled  around 
a  knitting  needle  on  the  ends.  Her  mouth  is  a  gummed  heart — her  eyes  light  blue  and 
white  crepe  paper,  with  curling  black  eyelashes.  A  paper  lace  doily  makes  a  fetching 
hat,  especially  when  dashingly  decorated  with  a  pompon  of  slashed  light  blue  crepe 
paper. 
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2.  PERSONALITY  EGG:  Use  the  favorite  colors  of  the  recipient  for  this  egg, 
a  nice  pastel  one  for  the  background,  with  two  contrasting  colors  teaming  up  to  make 
the  two-strand  braid.  The  name  is  written  with  a  Vi  inch  wide  strand  of  a  deeper 
shade,  twisted  to  make  a  fine  cord.  Trace  name  on  egg  first.  Apply  paste  over  written 
name  with  a  toothpick  to  hold  twist  in  place.  Trim  edges  from  a  paper  doily,  paste 
in  place,  allowing  it  to  flare  slightly.    Paste  braid  over  inside  edge  of  doily. 

3.  FLOWERS  IN  A  FRAME:  Cover  the  egg  with  orchid-colored  crepe  paper 
and  decorate  it  with  a  braid  of  pink  and  deep  rose  crepe  paper.  Make  rosebuds  by 
cutting  two-inch  wide  strips  of  crepe  paper  across  the  grain  in  several  shades  (light 
pink,  dark  pink,  red,  yellow).  Unfold  a  strip  and  wind  it  on  itself  to  make  a  tiny  roll 
about  Vi  inch  thick,  then  cut  oflF  remaining  length  of  crepe  strip  and  paste  another 
color  to  the  roll.  Roll  this  second  strip  around  first  roll  to  make  a  V^  inch  thick  strip. 
Repeat  process  with  third  color  to  make  a  three-colored  rose.  Paste  end  of  last  strip 
down  to  roll,  and  paste  ''rosebuds"  on  egg,  using  a  few  leaves  cut  from  green  paper 
to  complete  the  bouquet. 

4.  QUIGLEY  THE  QUACK:  Wrap  two  eggs  with  canary  yellow  crepe  paper. 
Cut  two  bill  patterns  from  mat  stock  and  cover  with  amber  crepe  paper.  Paste  to 
narrow  end  of  one  egg.  Cut  eyes  from  colored  writing  paper  (blue),  and  for  the 
center  of  the  eye,  cut  a  small  square  of  black  paper.  Paste  eyes  on  sides  of  egg.  Paste 
the  "egg  head"  on  top  of  another  paper-covered  egg  towards  the  wide  end.  Wind 
around  the  neck  a  strip  of  yellow  crepe  paper  tie  ribbon  and  make  a  bow.  Then  paste 
the  completed  Quigley  to  mat  stock  covered  with  amber  crepe  paper. 


^Jjirections  for  (gardening 

Maude  Rubin 

One  principle  of  landscaping, 
As  all  good  gardeners  know, 
Is  planting  taller  plants  in  back 
In  front  plant  something  low. 

For  the  back,  I  chose  chrysanthemums 
You  know  how  tall  they  grow — 
In  front,  placed  English  daisies 
As  something  sweet  and  low. 

I  watered  them;  I  studied  books 
On  gardening  in  all  phases. 
My  daisy  flowers  are  big  as  mums — 
My  mums  look  just  like  daisies! 


diirst   {Bloom 

Sudie  Stuart  Hager 

In  springtime  every  woman  knows 
(No  man  could  ever  guess) 

The  way  a  half-grown  peach  tree  feels 
In  her  first  pink  party  dress! 


LUesert  cy  lowers 

Vesta  N.  Lukei 

The  brief 

Bright  jewels  of  spring 

Are  spilled  in  amethyst. 

And  topaz  drifts  across  the  gold 

Of  sand. 


MRS.   ROSE   PASKETT  THOMPSON  AND   SOME  OF   HER 
BEAUTIFUL  HANDWORK 


uiandx^ork   (jLobbies    iunng   uiappiness 


Rose  Paskett  Cooke  Thompson,  Corinne,  Utah,  has  made  hundreds  of  rugs, 
doihes,  tablecloths,  and  decorative  items. 


Mrs.  Thompson,  sixty-two,  has  made  about  five  hundred  braided  rugs,  six  hundred 
pieces  of  miscellaneous  crocheting,  crocheted  edges  on  more  than  one  hundred  fifty 
handkerchiefs.  She  has  given  away  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  crocheted  work,  and  her 
crocheting  has  been  exhibited  in  twelve  states.  She  also  makes  exquisite  artificial 
flowers.  She  has  another  hobby  of  raising  outdoor  flowers,  specializing  in  iris,  of  which 
she  has  about  two  hundred  varieties,  and  roses  of  seventy-five  varieties. 

Her  Church  work  has  included  many  years  of  service  in  the  Primary  Association,  in- 
cluding four  years  as  ward  president;  teaching  in  Sunday  School;  and  visiting  teacher 
and  theology  class  leader  in  Relief  Society.  She  has  thirty  grandchildren  (including 
step-grandchildren)  and  four  great-grandchildren. 
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Jxchie\?e  oJrue  uXappiness 

Edith  Kaneko 

THE  greatest  happiness  is  ere-  teachers  was  Brother  Payton  Alex- 

ated    through    service— serv-  ander,  and  his  Seminary  teacher  was 

ice  to  our  fellowmen  and  to  Brother  LeRoy  Whitehead. 

God.    Happiness  comes  from  with-  After  our  marriage  we  decided  to 

in.    It  is  the  result  of  satisfying  the  strike  a  happy  medium  and  settle 

soul.    We  have  a  responsibility  to  in   Spanish  Fork,  which   is  about 

be  happy,  not  alone  because  of  its  halfway  between  our  former  homes, 

effect  upon  us,  but  because  of  its  That  was  in  1941,  when  war  clouds 

effect  upon  others.     By  living  the  were  hanging  heavily  over  us,  and 

commandments  of  God  and  giving  I  often  wondered  how  the  people 

of  our  time  and  service  to  others,  of  Spanish  Fork  would  react  to  our 

we  may  forget  our  difficulties  and  coming,  since  there  were  strained 

also  spread  happiness  to  others.  feelings  between  the  people  of  the 

In   regard   to  this,   I   asked  our  land  of  my  ancestors  and  the  people 

ward  Relief  Society  President,  Pearl  of  this,  our  beloved  country.  Would 

Fillmore,  what  the  Relief  Society  they  accept  us,  and  if  they  did,  to 

has  done  for  her.     Was  it  just  a  whom  could  we  look  for  compan- 

lot  of  hard  work,  or  just  what  did  ionship? 

it  mean  to  her?  Such  questions  ran  through  my 

She  told  me,  'Tes,  there  is  a  lot  mind  constantly  as  we  worked  at 
of  hard  work— hours  and  hours  of  making  a  home  for  us  and  our  Httle 
it;  but  the  joy  Fve  received  from  boy,  who  was  just  one  year  old  at 
seeing  the  happiness  that  has  come  the  time.  As  if  in  answer  to  a 
to  others  through  my  efforts  has  prayer,  one  day  in  the  autumn  of 
repaid  me  many  fold.  Also,  coming  that  year,  two  Relief  Society  visit- 
to  Relief  Society  meetings  and  as-  ing  teachers  came  and  invited 
sociating  with  the  sisters  has  helped  me  out  to  Relief  Society.  Sister 
to  take  my  mind  off  our  trials  and  Ann  Nelson  and  Sister  Fanny  Vin- 
tribulations."  cent  have  probably  forgotten  this 

I  should  like  to  relate  my  person-  little  incident,  but  I  have  not,  he- 
al experience,  because  in  it  I  can  cause  the  visit  they  made  to  me 
best  explain  how  true  happiness  was  opened  up  a  way  towards  a  greater 
passed  on  to  me  through  an  act  of  and  brighter  life.  Little  do  they 
kindness  by  two  of  the  Relief  So-  realize  how  much  they  have  con- 
ciety  sisters  of  my  ward,  an  act  that  tributed  toward  making  my  life 
may  have  seemed  trivial  to  them.  what  it  is   today.    They  were  so 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Tre-  friendly  and  so  sincere  that  I  had  a 
monton,  Utah,  and  my  husband  strong  desire  to  attend  their  meet- 
was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  ing. 

spent  most  of  his  life  in  Gunnison,  However,  I  was  just  a  little  hesi- 

Utah.      One    of    his    high    school  tant,  so  I  asked  my  husband  how 
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he  felt  about  it.    He  told  me  that  portunity   to   satisfy  my   desire   to 

since  I  was  invited,  I  should  go.  So  sing. 

two  or  three  weeks  later  I  attended  As  time  went  on,  I  was  getting 

my    first    Relief    Society    meeting,  to  the  point  that  I  thought  that  I 

still  a  bit  doubtful.     But  all  my  ^ad  attained  the  height  of  happi- 

doubts  and  fears  left  me  when  I  ^ess,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  rea- 

entered  the  meetinghouse  and  went  ijzed  that  I  had  not,  and  I  would 

into  the  Relief  Society  room.  Never  never  attain  that  goal,  because   I 

before  had  I  been  in  a  place  where  ^^s  not  a  member  of  the  Church, 

friendliness  prevailed  in  such  rich  and  for  that  reason  my  services  to 

abundance.     I  could  feel  that  the  the  Church  were  very  limited. 

T'^''^  1^^  Lord  was   there,  al-  j  ^          ^^^^           little  boy  to 

^u^'^u  Kl^"^  "''*^''"^  ^^''''^  *^^  Sunday  School,  because  I  felt  that 

Church  at  that  time.  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^  ^g. 

ligious  training  began  at  an  early 
^EVER  will  I  forget  the  warm  age,  more  so  because  it  had  been 
welcome  extended  to  me  by  neglected  in  mine.  I  believe  it  was 
Sister  Ida  Anderson,  who  was  the  during  these  moments  that  my  de- 
president  at  that  time.  I  shall  never  sire  to  join  the  Church  grew  strong- 
forget  her  kind  personality  and  the  er  than  ever.  I  often  hoped  and 
sweet  smile  with  which  she  quickly  prayed  that  some  day  I  would  be 
put  me  at  ease.  I  did  not  have  the  able  to  serve  the  Church  and  the 
privilege  of  knowing  her  very  long,  Lord  in  the  same  capacity  as  all 
as  she  passed  away  a  short  time  my  friends  were  doing, 
later.  I  went  home  from  Relief  years  slipped  by,  with  this  desire 
Society  that  day  with  a  feeling  of  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Our 
satisfaction  that  there  are  friends,  boy^  Dayij,  was  nearing  the  age  of 
if  we  look  in  the  right  places  for  eight,  and  it  was  my  fervent  wish 
them,  and  I  had  a  stronger  desire  gg  ^gll  as  my  husband^  to  see  him 
than  ever  to  go  back  again.  baptized  into  the  Church  at  this 

It  wasn't   very   long   until   they  age  so  that  he  could  take  advantage 

asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  become  of  the  spiritual  opportunities  which 

a  member,  and  this  was  a  great  sur-  the    Church    offered    these   young 

prise  to  me,  as  I  thought  that  only  children. 

those  who  belonged  to  the  Church  r^^^^  j  ^^^    .  ^  ^^^  wonderful 

were  allowed  that  privilege.  As  time  -^  ^^^j^  ^^  .f  ^-^    ^^^^^ts  could  join 

went  on,  I  became  more  and  more  ^-^^  ^^^  the  three  go  down  into 

acquainted   with    the  activities   of  the  waters  of  baptism  together.  But 

the    Rehef    Society    and    of    the  j  ^^^j^  ^^^  that  my  husband  was 

Church  in  general.  ^^^  ^e^^y  f^^  this  yet,  and  I  did  not 

A  short  time  later  I  was  asked  to  want  to  be  baptized  unless  he  was 

join  the  Singing  Mothers,  and  no  with  me,  because  in  these  few  years 

one  can   realize  the   joy   I   experi-  I  had  learned  that  a  man  and  wife 

enced  from  my  participation  in  that  must  be  together,  for  neither  can 

work,  because  I  love  music,  and  up  attain  exaltation  without  the  other, 

to  that  time  had  had  very  little  op-  It  was  my  earnest  prayer  that  some 
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day  he  would  see  the  Hght  as  I  had 
already  done  and  accept  the  gospel. 

r\AVID'S  eighth  birthday  came 
and  went,  and  we  did  nothing, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  eight  and 
one  half  I  began  to  wonder  if  my 
hopes  were  in  vain,  but  I  wouldn't 
give  up,  because  something  told  me 
that  everything  would  turn  out  all 
right.  Then  about  two  months  be- 
fore David's  ninth  birthday,  when 
I  asked  my  husband  what  he 
thought  about  it,  he  said,  *'If  that 
is  what  you  want,  then  that  is  what 
I  want.    I,  too,  am  ready." 

The  following  day— the  day  of 
our  confirmation— it  all  seemed  like 
a  dream  that  we  were  actually  par- 
taking of  the  sacrament,  and  as  we 
took  it  we  felt  the  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  as  we  had  never 
felt  it  before.  Until  this  day  we 
had   been   merely  existing.     From 


that  day  on,  we  really  began  to  live. 
Now  we  are  able  to  participate  in 
all  activities  of  the  Church  just  like 
the  other  members,  and  thus  our 
service  to  the  Lord  is  not  limited. 

But  we  realized  the  height  of 
happiness  had  not  yet  been  reached 
at  this  point.  We  learned  that  in 
order  to  have  this  joy  in  the  world 
to  come,  we  must  go  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  and  be  sealed  to  each 
other.  Meanwhile  Duane  and  Paul 
had  joined  our  family,  so  two  years 
after  the  baptism,  the  five  of  us 
went  to  the  Salt  Lake  temple  and 
were  sealed  to  each  other  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,  and  now  we 
have  little  Diane,  born  under  the 
true  and  everlasting  covenant.  We 
have  found  true  joy.  I  need  ask 
for  no  more.  All  this  spiritual 
wealth  was  brought  to  us  through 
the  little  service  rendered  by  the 
two  Relief  Society  sisters. 


cyulips  in  the   Vi/ind 

Evelyn  F/eldsted 

Bending  forward  in  a  gale,  they  seem 

To  all  be  going  somewhere  far  away, 

But,  in  the  changing  evening  wind,  they  turn 

And  seem  to  hurry  back  while  it  is  day. 

Morning  finds  them  standing  straight  and  tall, 
A  garden  study  in  tranquihty. 
Undaunted  by  the  wind  and  lingering  frost, 
They  raise  their  regal  heads  triumphantly. 


^t    Tllast   (Be  Spring 

Hild^  V.  Cameron 

It  must  be  spring, 

For  my  honeysuckle  vine 

Is  splotched  with  pastel  beauty 

Like  a  lovely  valentine. 

And  at  dawn  this  morning 

I  heard  a  robin  sing; 

Though  chilly  winds  torment  me, 

I  know  it  must  be  spring. 


Sunshine  and  U\ 


ain 


Ruth  K.  Kent 


It  takes  a  lot  of  clouds 
To  make  it  rain  all  day; 
It  takes  a  lot  of  sun 
To  drive  the  clouds  away; 
It  takes  a  lot  of  frowns 
To  make  a  child  look  sad, 
But  only  one  big  smile 
To  make  a  child  feel  glad. 


"Within  Our  Reach" 

Donna  Day 

THE  boy,  emerging  from  the  ture  lay  down  the  long,  straight 
flow  of  sleep,  lay  quietly  in  autumn  road, 
his  bed  on  the  back  porch.  The  wheels  of  the  car  stirred  and 
With  intense  loneliness,  he  con-  rattled  the  brown  leaves,  and 
templated  the  tremendous  and  mov-  they  scattered  down  the  road  be- 
ing quietness  of  awakening.  Could  hind  them  as  noisily  as  rustlers  on 
one  awaken  and  continue  dream-  a  midnight  ride.  A  sagebrush  plain 
ing?  The  slow  consciousness  of  his  appeared  as  the  road  ran  level  and 
surroundings  took  shape  out  of  unbroken  to  the  base  of  the  distant 
shadow.  That  first  light  brought  mountain.  Then  the  land  swept 
the  sudden  realization  that  tomor-  upward  to  the  lift  of  the  crater's 
row  they  would  go  to  the  crater.  No,  shoulder.  The  crater  was  not  as  big 
not  tomorrow.  Today/  Lifting  as  the  boy  had  anticipated, 
himself  abruptly,  he  started  to  The  mother  parked  the  car  at 
climb  out  of  bed.  There  were  so  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
many  wonderful  things  to  see  and  two  started  the  climb  up  the  steep 
think  about.  side.    It  was  a  desolate  slope,  warm 

Suddenly  his  mother  stood  in  the  and     dusty.     Coarse     cinder     ash 

kitchen   doorway   looking   upward,  sucked  at  their  feet.  The  pea-sized 

Out  of  the  glowing  east,  spears  of  lava    fragments    were    pierced    by 

sunlight  illuminated  her  face  and  scrub  brush  and  rough  salt  grasses, 

put  a  glitter  in  her  pale  hair.    She  Their  breath  came  in  short  gasps, 

shook  out  her  apron  as  if  it  were  with  the  sensation  that  the  world 

sun  crumbs  she  was  scattering.  was  slipping  back  while  they  were 

Quickly  the  boy  was  out  of  bed  standing  still.     But,   at  last,   they 

to  inquire  fervently  if  his  mother  reached  the  first  level,  where  an  old 

remembered  the  promised  visit  to  road   wound    around    through   the 

the  crater.  red  and.  gray  rocks.  The  boy  and 

Could  she  forget  when  a  pair  of  his  mother  sat  down  to  rest.  It  was 

wide,  inquiring  eyes  looked  at  her?  changed  air  they  breathed,  ancient 

The  boy  dressed  quickly  in  the  and  aromatic, 

circle  of  the  warmth  made  by  the  Shortly  the   boy   stood   up   and 

kitchen   range.     The  bacon   sput-  studied  the  magic-shaped  cone  that 

tered  and  the  eggs  bounced  in  the  towered    above    them.    The    crest 

bubbling  water.  seemed  to  have  risen  a  little  toward 

After  breakfast  he  carried  their  the  sky  like  an  elevated,  dancing 

lunch  to  the  car.    When,  at  last,  platform.  The  boy  gazed  up  with 

he  was  in  the  car,  he  could  not  sit  an  awe  that  is  only  for  those  who 

still.     His   heart   knew   a   strange  are  young.     The  whole  marvelous 

soaring.    He  had  waited  all  summer  mystery  of  creation   came  rushing 

for  this  trip  to  the  crater.    Adven-  down  to  meet  him,  and  then,  he 
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was  off  up  the  old  road  that  curved  tous  journey  from  which  no  child 

around  toward  the  heart  of  the  era-  returns  the  same. 

^^^-  She  lay  down  beside  the  boy  on 

The  mother  rose  and  followed,  the  hard  flowing  rock.  The  top  of 

humbly,  the  golden  and  jubilant  life  the  crater  lay  baking  in  the  fire  of 

of  childhood.  the  October  sun.     She  could  feel 

her  skin  broiling  a  little  in  the  heat. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  wind-  It  was  not  an  invisible  thing.    She 

ing  road  on  the  crater's  flank  could  see  the  heat  dancing  and  v/av- 

ended.       Then,     gully    by     gully,  ing  like  a  veil.     But  the  heat  was 

fold  by  fold,  over  the  fire-red  rock  as  nothing,  for  the  mother  sat  with 

they  advanced,  pathless,  toward  the  her  son  in  a  magnificent  frame,  sur- 

top.     The  ancient  volcanic  stream  rounded   by   the   silent  beginning, 

spilled  down  the  sides  in  rude,  lim-  and  received  into  the  enduring  past, 

itless     convolutions.      Their     feet  Centuries    and    centuries   of    time 

crunched  and  slipped,  the  sliding  pressed  against  them,  each  distort- 

rocks  flung  handfuls  of  lost  echoes  ed  convolution  of  cold  lava  became 

down    through    the    ragged    crater  a     chapter     of    history     compiled 

edges.    Light  from  above,  refracted,  through  the  ages.    Eons  of  rain  and 

stung  their  eyes,  and  flooded  the  wind  had  beaten  and  chiseled  the 

jutting  rocks  with  a  thousand  colors,  crater.  The  fiery  birth  of  creation 

They  finally  stood  on  the  top,  on  lay  sleeping  all  about  them.    The 

the  edge  of  the  highest  cone,  and  desolate  and   violent  country   was 

surveyed  the  gaping  chasm  below,  part  of  their  homeland  and  their 

Two  smaller  craters  overlapped  the  heritage,  stretching  from  the  base 

western  side.  of  the  cones  to  the  dark  lines  of 

The   boy   flung   himself   on   his  mountains  on  the  horizon.    Cloud 

stomach,     staring     transfixed,     his  shadows  passed  above  the  timeless 

mouth    open   a   little,   his   tousled  wilderness,    followed    by    sunlight 

head  tilted  on  one  side.    His  hazel  that  crept  across  the  land, 
eyes,   lost   in   wonder,   were   never 

still.    A  dye  made  of  sunshine  and  HPHE  boy  and  his  mother  watched 

afternoon     stirred     his     hair     to  quietly   for   a   long   time   and 

creamed  gold  and  coppered  his  skin,  knew   the  communion   of   silence, 

Those  were  moments  of  breath-  which  was  the  strong  binder  of  their 
less  silence  while  the  crater  yielded  affection.  Finally,  the  boy  stood  up 
up  its  peculiar,  savage  kind  of  beau-  with  restlessness,  stretched  himself 
ty  that  whipped  and  sharpened  the  with  one  sharp  movement.  Then 
imagination.  Then  the  mother  he  opened  his  arms  wide,  taking  m 
heard  the  boy  s  fast,  indrawn  breath,  all  the  crater,  the  whole  earth,  the 
The  boy  was  regarding  the  scene  everlasting  heavens,  in  a  great  em- 
with  both  curiosity  and  consterna-  brace.  His  face  was  pleased,  warm, 
tion.  His  eyes  were  squinting,  now,  For  a  moment  the  face  turned  to- 
with  intensity  of  purpose,  his  wide  ward  the  mother  was  the  face  of  a 
forehead  puckered.  His  mother  young  child  before  a  lighted  Christ- 
knew  he  had  started  that  momen-  mas  tree.  His  mother  reached  up 
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and  took  his  hand  in  hers.  He  play- 
fully tugged  her  to  her  feet. 

Across  a  lazy  spot  where  salt  grass 
and  rabbit  brush  crowded  each  oth- 
er in  the  shallow  soil,  then  down 
into  the  wide  mouth,  they  threaded 
their  way.  Down  scaly  outcrop- 
pings  the  boy  picked  a  path,  with 
his  mother's  slender  shadow  behind, 
down  steps  cut  in  the  immemorial 
past.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to 
go  plunging  down,  digging  heels  in, 
the  sensation  of  falling,  yet  not 
falling,  stiffening  the  knees  and  dig- 
ging the  heels  in,  the  sheer  joy  of 
descent. 

Time  had  tamed  the  giant  vol- 
cano with  its  spectacular  eruptions. 
Strange  shapes,  which  marked  its 
death  agonies,  crowded  the  wide 
pit.  Against  the  blue  steep  of  the 
sky,  terrifying  crags  overhung  the 
rim;  the  black  angular  rocks,  sheared 
and  smoky,  clung  about  the  walls. 
Stealing  through  a  gap  between  two 
towering  stones,  the  mother  and 
the  boy  entered  the  crater,  shad- 
owed from  the  afternoon  glow  by 
the  southern  pinnacles.  Concealed 
in  the  mottled  shadow,  they  mount- 
ed a  dais  of  weird,  grotesque  stones 
and    climbed    the   precipices   with 


their  eyes,  up  and  up  to  the  gaping 
hole  cut  by  the  ancient  lava  flow. 

It  was  like  standing  in  a  great 
amphitheater  with  a  ragged  hole  in 
its  side,  tremendous,  dark,  leached 
by  a  thousand  storms,  brimming 
with  reflected  lights.  The  fragile, 
transparent  blue  of  the  sky  deep- 
ened above  until  the  color  could 
reach  no  further  intensity.  It  broke 
off  suddenly  into  a  bank  of  clouds. 
To  the  mother,  it  was  like  being 
alone  in  the  vast  universe,  but  to 
the  boy,  it  was  part  of  the  eternal 
earth,  something  he  had  always 
known,  like  the  slow  awakening  on 
an  autumn  morning. 

It  was  one  of  the  perfect  days  of 
life  snatched  from  the  confusion 
of  living,  a  day  of  pleasure  that 
nothing  could  corrode,  nor  time  re- 
move, a  part  of  the  precious  herit- 
age of  childhood— and  of  mother- 
hood. 

The  hour,  the  height  and  depth 
.  .  .  everything  had  sharpened  their 
appetites.  They  would  be  fam- 
ished by  the  time  they  reached  the 
car. 

The  mother  watched  the  boy  for 
a  moment  longer,  then  she  slowly 
followed  him  up,  up  toward  the 
slanting  light. 


Kjifter  JLong    LJears 

Beatrice  Knowlton  Ekman 


After  long  years  of  questing  to  and  fro. 
This  homely  kitchen  is  a  restful  place; 
Tlie  smell  of  burning  pine,  the  rudy  glow 
Of  firelight  upon  each  loved  one's  face  .  .  .  . 
Let  me  find  anchor  here  and  end  my  quest 
In  this  old  house  that  memory  has  blessed. 


qJ  V    Viewers — LOown  in  cfront 

Eloise  Stiinz 

'T^HE  problem  of  keeping  the  youngest  member  of  our  family  seated  during  a  television 
-'■       program,  arrived  with  the  nevv'  set.    The  youngest  was  given  the  place  of  honor  on 
the  ottoman,  front  row  center  aisle.    Being  a  wiggler  from  way  back,  he  wouldn't  stay 
put.    With  his  head  in  front  of  the  screen,  we  viewed  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Young  children  have  an  excellent  close  range  vision.  This  accounts  for  their  desire 
to  sit  close  to  a  viewing  screen.  However,  their  interest  is  too  short-lived  to  retain  one 
position  long.    Since  their  boundless  energy  must  be  considered,  miniature  seats  are  out. 

The  preservation  of  our  family  television  unity  cost  only  $2.76 — and  a  little  sewing 
time.  I  made  a  slipcover  for  the  crib  mattress  our  baby  had  outgrown.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  mothers  who  must  use  the  crib  for  the  next  in  line,  a  second-hand  crib  pad, 
sterilized,  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  dollars. 

With  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six  inch  denim,  at  fifty-nine  cents  a  yard, 
a  packet  of  snap  fasteners  costing  twenty-five  cents,  I  had  everything  I  needed  to  work 
with.    Denim  may  be  obtained  in  plain  colors  or  in  designs  of  floral  pattern  and  plaids. 

A  standard  crib  mattress  measures  fifty-six  by  thirty  inches,  and  is  four  inches  deep. 
Cut  the  top  and  bottom  covering  first.  Allow  five  extra  inches  on  the  top  cover.  This 
will  be  used  as  a  flap  at  the  open  end. 

On  the  remaining  material,  mark  strips  four  and  one-fourth  inches  wide.  Nip  and 
tear  in  strips.  Sew  the  strips  together.  Twice  the  length  and  once  the  width  will  be 
used  for  the  sides  of  the  cover.    The  remainder  of  the  strip  will  be  used  for  a  ruffle. 

Roll  hem  on  one  side  of  the  strip,  to  be  used  for  the  ruffle.  On  the  raw  side  of 
the  strip,  measure  every  three  inches  and  pleat  one  inch  of  material  with  a  basting  stitch. 

For  the  top  covering,  hem  one  end  with  a  one-inch  fold.  Roll  hem  either  side 
for  a  depth  of  five  inches.  Attach  the  ruffle  with  the  design  facing  the  design  of  the 
top  cover.  Pin  the  siding  strip,  its  design  turned  away  from  you,  on  top  of  the  ruffle. 
Sew  the  width  of  the  cover,  starting  at  the  end  of  the  rolled  hem.  This  pleating,  or 
ruffle,  encircles  the  top  cover.  While  working  on  the  bottom  cover,  the  material  is 
turned  wrong  side  out.  Do  not  attach  fasteners  until  the  slip  cover  is  finished.  Then 
mark  carefully  as  this  assures  a  better  fit. 

The  mat,  with  its  slip  cover,  resembles  a  well-tailored  pillow.  It  can  be  tucked 
away  in  a  closet  when  not  in  use.  Don't  be  surprised  if  the  older  children  find  it 
comfortable  to  lounge  on.  Of  course,  the  legal  owner  will  have  something  to  say 
about  this. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  tap  our  youngest  on  the  shoulder  during  a  program  and 
say,  "Pardon  me,  but  your  head  is  showing." 


^ytpprehension 

Alice  Whitson  Norton 

The  gentle  voice  of  springtime  called, 

"Come  walk  with  me" — 

But  I  denied  the  urgent  voice. 

Lest  I  might  see 

Along  a  path  I'd  marked  with  gloom 

A  crocus  border  in  full  bloom. 
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Chapter  7 
Alice  Money  Bailey 


Synopsis:  Steven  Thorpe,  a  widower 
with  three  small  children,  is  in  love  with 
Margaret  Grain,  a  registered  nurse  who 
has  taken  care  of  his  baby  during  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia.  However,  Margaret 
is  engaged  to  Dr.  Rex  Harmon,  and,  as 
the  time  for  her  marriage  approaches, 
Steven  feels  that  he  has  little  chance  of 
winning  her.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
become  unwillingly  involved  in  a  romance 
with  Miss  Tate,  his  secretary  at  the 
Pikes  Peak  Machinery  Company.  Mar- 
garet's mother,  a  widow,  who  is  temp- 
orarily acting  as  Steven's  housekeeper,  tells 
him  that  she  thinks  he  should  declare  his 
love  for  Margaret  even  though  she  is 
about  to  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Har- 
mon. Accordingly,  he  seeks  an  oppor- 
tunity and  tells  Margaret  that  he  loves 
her. 

4  4  T  love  you,  Margaret/'  Steve 
I  repeated.  His  words  were  a 
pebble  dropped  into  a  pool 
of  silence;  her  reaction  to  them  like 
widening  rings  of  light— the  deep 
look  of  joy,  the  swift  glad  lift  of  her 
eyes,  the  radiance  in  her  face,  which 
brought  Steve  to  his  feet,  his  heart 
pounding  mightily.  Suddenly  he 
was  around  the  desk,  and  she  was 
in  his  arms.  Kissing  her  was  a  lost 
interval  in  time  and  space.  Its  mo- 
ment, brief  or  long,  was  part  of 
infinity,  part  of  eternity.  She  was 
the  first  to  pull  away. 

"Steve!    Steve,  it's  no  use." 

''Margaret!  I  love  you  so  much. 
Look  at  me,  darling." 

"I  can't,"  she  said.  "I'm  on 
duty.  I'm  engaged  to  Dr.  Harmon." 

Steve  released  her  and  stepped 
back.  "I  know  that.  I've  thought 
of  nothing  else  for  weeks.  Believe 
me,  Margaret,  I'd  have  come  before 
if  I'd  thought  I  had  either  a  right 
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or  a  chance.  You've  drawn  me  like 
a  magnet  since  the  very  first.  I  felt 
you  were  my  own,  made  for  me. 
I  was  sure  long  ago,  but  there  was 
Dr.  Harmon.  There  were  my  chil- 
dren. It  seemed  unfair  to  ask  you 
to  share  such  responsibility." 

"I'm  trained  to  responsibihty, 
Steve,"  said  Margaret.  "Besides  I 
love  the  children— Davcy,  Ilcne, 
and  little  Phyllis.  I  could  take  them 
for  my  own.  In  spite  of  me,  I  did 
take  them  for  my  own.  I  found 
myself  planning  for  them  as  they 
grew.  I  couldn't  sleep,  sometimes, 
thinking  of  them,  feeling  I  was  run- 
ning out  on  them.  That  was  why 
I  shut  myself  off  from  them." 

"And  their  father?"  prompted 
Steve.  "Were  you  a  little  drawn  to 
him?" 

"Please,  Steve,"  she  said,  lifting 
miserable  eyes  to  his.  "I  have  felt 
guilty  enough  about  that.  I  didn't 
tell  Rex,  but  I  tried  to  make  it  up 
to  him." 

Steve's  heart  leaped.  A  million 
questions  pressed  his  tongue.  He 
leaned  across  the  desk  to  her. 

"You  don't  love  him.  You  love 
me!" 

"What  are  you  saying?  He's  a 
wonderful  man,  and  a  genius  in  his 
field." 

"That  is  not  love,"  Steve  began, 
and  the  telephone  rang. 

It  was  the  dreaded  interruption, 
an  emergency.  Before  his  eyes 
Margaret  was  transformed  from  an 
appealingly  uncertain  woman— all 
woman— to  an  alert  nurse,  full  of 
authority   and   decision;   from    the 
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circle  of  his  arms,  from  being  his 
own  a  moment  ago,  she  receded 
from  him  rapidly,  becoming  remote 
in  the  urgency  of  her  work.  From 
this  distance  she  spoke  to  him  with 
finality. 

''Steve,  this  is  madness.  The  in- 
vitations are  out— some  gifts  have 
already  arrived.  Dr.  Hanson  and 
his  wife  have  loaned  us  their  beau- 
tiful home  for  the  reception.  Every- 
thing is  arranged.  Of  course  I  shall 
marry  Dr.  Harmon,*'  she  said,  and 
disappeared  swiftly  down  the  hall 
on  her  soundless  nurse's  shoes. 

CTEVE  left  the  hospital  with 
mixed  feelings.  Her  answer  had 
cut  him  sharply,  left  no  opening,  no 
possibility  of  continuance.  His  hope 
of  changing  it  was  balked  by  sheer 
lack  of  time,  but  the  remembrance 
of  her  quick  look  of  joy,  her  radi- 
ance, her  tacit  admission  that  she 
was  emotionally  drawn  to  him  were 
warm  knowledge.  And  that  kiss! 
If  she  could  deny  that,  she  was  less 
of  a  woman  than  he  thought. 

It  was  knowledge  and  memory 
that  turned  inevitably  to  pain,  how- 
ever, as  the  days  followed.  It  was 
part  of  all  the  beauty  he  wanted 
to  share  with  her,  and  could  not, 
of  the  flowers  that  were  on  every 
hand,  the  flowers  which  were  the 
usual  messengers  of  a  man's  love 
for  a  girl,  which  he  could  not  send 
—lilacs,  violets,  roses  coming  to  bud 
on  the  trellises  in  the  May  sunshine. 
There  were  other  messengers- 
books,  candy,  letters.  She  had  his 
message,  straight  and  hard,  and  bare 
of  embellishments.  Bombarding  her 
with  pleadings  now  might  be  only 
an  annoyance  to  her  during  the  days 
which  should  be  those  of  happy 
anticipation.    They  could,  granting 


he  were  persistent  enough,  harry 
her  into  a  confused  and  forced  de- 
cision. Much  as  Steve  wanted  her, 
he  told  himself,  he  could  bear  no 
half  measures.  Certainly  the  next 
move  was  hers. 

The  week  was  a  nightmare.  Part 
of  Steve  worked  furiously  on  the 
job,  went  through  the  motions  at 
home,  smiled  at  the  correct  time, 
said  the  right  words,  made  the  right 
moves.  Part  of  him  stood  back  and 
watched  almost  impersonally  the 
holocaust  seething  within  him.  He 
must  again  assume  his  old  responsi- 
bility for  the  little  ones,  which  late- 
ly had  been  left  mostly  to  Mrs. 
Grain.  Eventually  they  would  fill 
his  time  and  his  thoughts,  and 
neither  would  be  a  loss,  for,  along 
with  the  worry  over  them  and  the 
compounded  fears  he  had  for  them, 
they  were  a  constant  delight,  a 
source  of  perpetual  amazement  to 
him,  as  well  as  heart-tugging  pathos, 
as  when  they  talked  of  their  moth- 
er. 

"Did  my  real  mama  die?"  Davey 
asked  one  day. 

"She  went  away,"  Steve  said. 

"Did  she  go  to  heaven?" 

"Yes,  Davey.  She's  waiting  there 
for  us.    Some  day  we'll  go  to  her." 

"Ilene  go  to  heaven  Saturday," 
Ilene  put  in  brightly.  Everything 
in  the  past  was  to  her  "last  morn- 
ing," and  everything  in  the  future 
was  "Saturday."  "Ilene  go  Satur- 
day. See  Ilene's  mama.  Bring  her 
home  again."  She  laughed  and 
shook  her  curls  in  gamin  delight, 
and  Phyllis  laughed,  too,  clapping 
her  hands  and  wrinkling  her  small 
nose. 

"Saturday    I'll    take   you    all    to 

the    circus,"    Steve    promised,    to 

(Continued  on  page  275) 
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Maigaiet  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission   Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  InstiuctionSy  page  123, 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Laura  M.  Wilkin 

OOUIRRH  STAKE   (UTAH)   SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC  FOR 
THE  OFFICERS  MEETING  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY  GENERAL  CONFERENCE, 

September  30,  1953 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Verena  Waldron,  First  Counselor;  Laura  M.  Wilkin, 
President;  Elmina  Toone,  Second  Counselor;  Coy  Manning,  chorister. 

At  right  end  of  second  row,  in  dark  dress,  Ireta  Arave,  organist. 

This  group,  which  presented  the  music  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Relief 
Society  General  Conference,  September  30,  1953,  also  presented  in  Oquirrh  Stake  last 
spring  the  Easter  cantata  "Resurrection  Morning,"  by  B.  Cecil  Gates  and  Ida  R.  All- 
dredge.  Sister  Marianne  C.  Sharp  of  the  general  presidency  of  Relief  Society  was  guest 
speaker.  A  special  scriptural  reading  was  given  by  Pearl  Apostle.  Special  solo  and  trio 
numbers  of  the  cantata  were  given  by  Ward  Coon,  Ivor  Pickering,  Shirley  J.  Duke, 
Betty  Lou  Jones,  and  Alice  Gourley;  Betty  Heath,  Helen  Jeppson,  Florence  Cockerill, 
and  Jeane  Smith.  Pianist  was  Billie  C.  Andreason.  This  same  group  has  sung  for 
stake  conferences  and  other  special  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Church  and  the  com- 
munity recently. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Esther  Miller 

MARICOPA  STAKE   (ARIZONA)    FORMER  RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Vida  Brinton  (1945-1952);  Fanna  Dana  (1909-1913). 
Standing,  left   to   right:    Mary  Davis    (1938-39);   Clara   Goodman    (1939-1943); 
Eleanor  Shupe  (1932-1938);  Irene  Brown  (1943-1945). 

Not  in  the  photograph  is  Mary  Clark,  deceased,  who  served  from  1913  to  1932. 
Esther  Miller  is  the  new  president  of  Maricopa  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Claire  B.  Jones 

CEDAR  STAKE    (UTAH),  CEDAR  FIFTH   WARD  VISITING   TEACHERS 
HONORED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 

VISITING  TEACHING 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Viola  Bauer;  Vera  Nelson;  Arvilla  Adams;  Belle 
Jones;  Lauretta  Perry,  stake  Secretary;  Verona  Mosdell;  Ardella  Ford,  First  Counselor; 
Lillian  Randall,  President;  Lamona  Langford,  Second  Counselor;  Rena  Lawrence;  Thel- 
ma  MelHng;  Nell  Heywood;  Maude  Robinson. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Leah  Bess;  Henrietta  Leigh;  Genevieve  Mailing; 
Harriet  Hunter;  Beth  Ence;  Astella  Cason;  Rose  Lawrence;  Olive  Knell;  Lottie  Bladen; 
Mary  P.  Bauer;  Theressa  Peterson;  Alice  Matheson;  Carol  Draper;  Caroline  Jordan; 
Loie  Jean  Murray;  Nina  MulHner. 

Claire  B.  Jones  is  president  of  Cedar  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Edith  Anderson 

WEISER  STAKE   (IDAHO)  VISITING  TEACHERS  HONORED  AT 
CONVENTION,  December  29,  1593 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  stake  board  members,  beginning  second  from  the 
left:  Second  Counselor  Lucille  Chandler;  President  Delia  W.  Alder;  First  Counselor 
Dorothy  Zaugg;  literature  leader  Hazel  Closner;  Magazine  representative  Amy  R.  Wil- 
liams. 

Edith  Anderson,  stake  Secretary,  reports:  "We  hold  a  convention  each  year.  We 
stress  the  true  spirit  of  visiting  teaching  and  twelve  visits  each  year  to  each  Latter-day 
Saint  family.  We  honor  those  teachers  who  achieve  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching.  Some 
of  our  teachers  have  been  so  honored  for  nine  consecutive  years.  One  hundred  thirteen 
visiting  teachers  out  of  187  in  the  stake  were  honored  this  year  for  100  per  cent  rec- 
ords.   Only  part  of  the  teachers  are  represented  in  this  photograph." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Amelia  H.  Robertson 

BIG  HORN  STAKE   (WYOMING),  POWELL  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

PRESIDENTS  SINCE  1934 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Mary  Helen  Giles;  Ethel  Winkelman;  Louise 
Hawley;  Ruth  Hecht. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Vada  Tirrell;  Zona  Roper;  LeNore  Lewis;  Irene 
Safford;  Elizabeth  Bunn. 

Ameha  H.  Robertson  is  president  of  Big  Horn  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Luella  W.  Walker 

SOUTH  SUMMIT  STAKE   (UTAH)    SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC 
FOR  STAKE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE,  September  13,  1953 

Standing  at  extreme  right:  Edna  B.  Taylor,  stake  chorister. 

Standing  at  left  of  the  piano:  True  R.  Field,  organist. 

Luella  W.  Walker  is  president  of  South  Summit  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lyle  J.  Coombs 

FRESNO  STAKE   (CALIFORNIA)   WARD  AND  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

OFFICERS,  January  1954 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  DeLoris  Carruth,  President,  Fresno  Second  Ward  Relief 
Society;  Zella  L.  Sheley,  President,  Tulare  Branch  Relief  Society;  Marguerite  Mangine, 
President,  Exeter  Branch;  Thelma  Little,  President,  Hanford  Branch;  Corine  Watson, 
President,  Merced  Ward;  Emerald  Mentzel,  President,  Dinuba  Branch. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Virginia  Castillo,  Secretary,  West  Fresno  Branch;  Ina  Clay, 
President,  Chowchilla  Ward;  Ethyl  Buttcane,  First  Counselor,  Coalinga  Branch;  Sarah 
C.  Thomas,  President,  Avenal  Branch;  Barbara  Works,  President,  Fresno  First  Ward; 
Golda  Henderson,  President,  Visalia  Ward;  Naomi  McEwen,  President,  Los  Banos 
Branch. 

Ascencion  Carillo,  President,  West  Fresno  Branch,  and  Eva  Winsett,  President, 
Coalinga  Branch,  were  absent  on  account  of  illness  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 

Lyle  J.  Coombs,  President,  Fresno  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "All  of  the  of- 
ficers were  very  modest  when  we  asked  for  pictures  for  the  Magazine,  but  we  felt  that 
they  all  should  have  recognition  for  what  they  have  done.  As  a  group,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Fresno  Stake  showing  improvement  all  along  the  line,  as  shown  by 
our  annual  report." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Grace  C.  Crandall 

KOLOB  STAKE  (UTAH),  SPRINGVILLE  EIGHTH  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

MAKES  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  VISITING  TEACHING  RECORD  FOR 

SIX  YEARS  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 

Officers  and  Visiting  Teachers,  front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  members  of  the 
presidencies  who  have  served  during  the  past  six  years:  Minerva  Jessee;  Helen  Robbins; 
Hazel  Harrison;  Floss  Phillips;  Margaret  Huntington;  Ethlyn  Eddington;  Ina  Otteson. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Emily  Crandall,  who  recently  celebrated  her 
ninetieth  birthday;  Ellen  Erdman;  Chloe  Fox;  Ileen  Jensen;  Mamie  Curtis;  Carrie 
Rawle;  Stella  Harmer;  Mildred  Graham. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Mary  Frandsen;  Floss  Taylor;  Lillian  Crandall; 
Florence  Simkins;  Anabelle  Llewellyn;  Naomi  Johnson;  Ella  Curtis;  Edna  Smart; 
Camilla  Judd;  Preal  York;  Bessie  Brammel;  Norma  Strong;  Nellie  Anderson;  Easter 
Harmer;  Rowena  Rigtrip. 

Grace  C.  Crandall  is  president  of  Kolob  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Vinetta  R.  Simpson 

WEBER  STAKE   (UTAH)  ELEVENTH  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS  MAKE 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Rhoda  Mumford;  Leela  Ferrin;  Ellen  Weaver, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Lillie  Belnap,  Second  Counselor;  Pearl  Dransfield,  President; 
Maude  K.  Smith,  First  Counselor;  Annie  Hiatt,  oldest  member,  ninety  years  old. 
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Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Hannah  B.  Evans;  Frances  Owens;  Lelia  Wright; 
Janie  Ophenkins;  Jennie  Bragonjie;  Vinetta  Simpson;  MiUie  Garff;  Priscilla  Sneddon. 

Third  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  May  Hansen;  Eva  Bothwell;  Anna  Boyle;  Rhoda 
Wilker;  Muriel  Saxton;  Annie  Terry;  Dora  B.  Peterson;  Sadie  Masters;  Edna  Hunt; 
Alice  Kihlstrom. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Eva  Galbraith;  lone  Toller;  Marjean  Nasfel; 
Isa  Law;  Dorothy  Grange;  Helen  Watkins;  Cleora  Bywater;  Violet  Stoney;  Ella  Burt; 
Lois  Purdie;  Lillian  Binnie,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Roma  Broun;  Ethel  Ehlert; 
Viola  Royle. 

Not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken  were  Dorothy  Tanner,  Gwen  Evans,  Helen 
Russell,  Mary  Donaldson,  Rosetta  Young,  Mae  Rowan,  Laverna  Shumaker,  Carry  Wads- 
worth,  and  Vivian  Putman. 

Pearl  VanDyke  is  president  of  Weber  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Nina  J.  Langford 

SOUTH  OGDEN  STAKE  (UTAH),  SOUTH  WEBER  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

AT  WORK  MEETING,  September  1953 

Front  row  seated,  left  to  right:  Eillen  Roberts;  Verda  Bouchard,  theology  class 
leader;  Lamanda  Ray;  Luella  H.  Byram,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Mattie  G.  Ray,  stake 
theology  leader. 

Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Eliza  Rawson;  Cora  Poll,  former  secretary-treas- 
urer, who  served  for  many  years;  Mary  Cook,  former  president;  Lavern  J.  Poll,  Presi- 
dent; Ada  H.  Cornia,  First  Counselor;  Eva  Ray. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Annie  Russell;  Edith  Peek;  Thora  Moore;  Nellie 
M  Staples  work  meeting  leader;  Murnine  Foster;  Rose  Watts;  Fay  H.  Ray,  Second 
Counselor;  Mae  Bambrough;  Stella  Poll;  Ethel  C.  Earl,  hterature  class  leader. 

Erma  V.  Jacobs  is  president  of  South  Ogden  Stake  ReHef  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Thelma  G.  Maloy 

MOUNT  GRAHAM  STAKE,  LORDSBURG  WARD   (NEW  MEXICO) 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR 

Left  to  right:  Fae  G.  Gordon,  Secretary;  Pearl  H.  Walters;  Beth  G.  Ellsworth; 
Lola  D.  Richardson. 

Twenty-eight  members  were  enrolled  in  this  ward  Relief  Society  in  January  1953. 
The  bazaar  consisted  of  several  beautiful  displays,  including  kitchen  aprons  and  fancy 
aprons,  embroidered  and  crocheted  pillowslips  and  tablecloths,  a  lovely  satin  quilt,  many 
novelty  items,  and  some  decorated  plates. 

Thelma  G.  Maloy  is  president  of  Mount  Graham  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Maude  Warren 

CARBON  STAKE   (UTAH),  PRICE  THIRD  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 

WHO  HAVE  ACHIEVED  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD 

FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Jewkes,  First  Counselor;  Ora  Jensen,  Presi- 
dent; Florence  Mortensen,  Second  Counselor. 

Maude  Warren  is  president  of  Carbon  Stake  Relief  Society. 


The  Deeper  Melody 

(Continued  from  page  267) 
change  the  subject,  his  heart  aching 
for  the  motherless  Kttle  things.  Per- 
haps a  man  should  deliberately, 
and  coldly,  hunt  a  wife  to  fill  such 
a  hopeless  gap  in  his  family.  Per- 
haps he  was  to  be  blamed  for  con 
sidering  such  fine  points  as  his  own 
emotions  when  his  children  were  in 
such  need.  Perhaps  he  should  try 
to  overcome  his  aversion  to  Miss 
Tate,  for  when  Margaret  was  gone 
what  would  anything  matter?  Yet 
he  could  not  think  of  Miss  Tate 
and  Ellen  in  the  same  thought. 
With  Margaret  it  was  different.  He 
felt  that  Ellen  would  approve  of 
Margaret.  In  the  early  days  of 
their  marriage  they  had  talked  as 
all  young  couples  do. 

''If  I  should  die,"  she  had  said 
then.  "I  want  you  to  marry  again." 

He  had  laughed  too  loudly  at  the 
idea,  because  of  the  premonition 
that  had  darkened  his  heart,  and 
had  gripped  her  to  him. 

"You  won't  die,"  he  had  told  her 
fiercely.  "And  if  you  do,  you  will 
always  be  my  wife." 

Well,  she  was  gone;  but  she  was 
still  his,  and  now,  without  loving 
her  any  the  less,  he  also  loved 
Margaret. 

He  was  musing,  Steve  told  him- 
self, as  if  there  was  still  hope  for 
him  with  Margaret,  as  if  his  love 
had  not  been  ill-fated  from  the  start. 
If  he  had  met  her  a  few  months 
earlier— if  he  had  recognized  in- 
stantly what  she  would  come  to 
mean  to  him— if  her  need  of  him 
had  equalled  his  need  of  her  (for 
that  had  always  been  the  missing 
ingredient)— if— if— if  her  wedding 
was  not  a  mere  few  days  away. 
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Friday  he  worked  through  the 
noon  hour,  and  Miss  Tate  brought 
him  a  roast-beef  sandwich  and  a 
half  pint  of  milk  when  she  returned 
from  her  lunch.  It  tasted  good,  as 
well  as  saving  him  precious  time. 
Of  course  he  told  her  as  much, 
thanking  her  sincerely. 

''Steve,  youVe  looked  so  formid- 
able the  last  few  days  I  didn't  dare 
tell  you  I  have  tickets  for  the 
symphony." 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  that, 
Miss  Tate,"  Steve  said. 

''But  Jascha  Heifitz  is  going  to  be 
guest  artist,  and  I  know  you  won't 
want  to  miss  it." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  can't  go,"  Steve 
told  her.  "I'm  sure  many  others 
would  be  glad  to  share  vour  tick- 
ets." 

"It  is  that  girl— Miss  Grain- that 
we  met  at  the  theatre,"  observed 
Miss  Tate  quietly.  "You  love  her, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Thorpe?" 

Steve  lifted  surprised  eyes  to 
hers.  "Yes  I  do,  Miss  Tate.  Very 
much."  A  part  of  his  mind  noted 
her  resumption  of  the  use  of  his 
last  name,  and  was  pleased.  "She 
was  Phyllis'  nurse,  you  know." 

Steve  could  see  his  admission  was 
a  blow  to  her,  even  though  she  had 
expected  it.  He  could  see  her  think- 
ing she  had  acted  unwisely,  and 
then  grasped  a  straw  of  hope  with 
a  new  thought. 

"Didn't  she  introduce  that  doc- 
tor as  her  fiance?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Steve,  thinking 
suddenly  that  this  was  none  of  her 
affair.  "I'm  afraid  it  is  Miss  Grain, 
or  no  one,  with  me.  It  seems  very 
probable  it  will  be  no  one." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Tate. 

If  Steve  expected  tears,  as  there 
had  been  once  before,  he  was  mis- 


taken. Miss  Tate  lifted  her  head 
in  a  gallant  gesture.  "My  boy 
friend  is  soon  due  out  of  the  army," 
she  said.  "And  that  is  exactly  how 
I  feel  about  him." 

Steve  knew  she  was  not  telling 
the  truth,  that  she  had  no  "boy 
friend,"  but  in  that  moment  he  felt 
sorry  for  her. 

Later,  when  he  went  through  her 
office  he  noticed  that  her  eyes  were 
red  from  weeping,  and  that  she  was 
typing  with  exceeding  vigor.  She 
turned  to  the  files  quickly  to  hide 
her  face,  pretending  to  search  for 
something. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Thorpe,"  she 
called  after  him,  and  her  voice  was 
light  and  impersonal. 

CATURDAY  he  took  the  children 
to  the  circus,  and  they  had 
everything— pink  popcorn,  balloons, 
the  merry-go-round,  and  finally 
seats  in  the  big  tent  for  the  three- 
ringed  show.  Steve  was  enjoying 
it  doubly,  seeing  it  through  their 
ecstatic  eyes. 

They  had  left  home  in  all  the 
splendor  of  shining  cleanliness,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  their  new  clothes, 
but  their  activities  thus  far  had 
altered  the  picture  somewhat. 
Davey's  hands  were  sticky  from 
popcorn,  Phyllis  had  ice  cream  on 
her  nose  and  chin,  and  Ilene  had 
spilled  her  popsicle  down  her  dress. 
Steve  regarded  these  as  natural  ca- 
lamities, which  a  bath  and  clean 
clothes  would  remedy,  once  they 
were  home,  until  Davey  shouted 
"Other  Mama!"  and  was  gone, 
Ilene  scrambled  after  him  toward 
a  point  above  and  behind  them  on 
the  benches.  Steve,  wiping  Phyllis' 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  twisted 
to  see. 
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Of  course  it  was  Margaret,  and 
the  whole  picture  was  instantly 
readable.  Dr.  Harmon  was  with 
her,  and  between  them  sat  a  pale 
little  fellow  with  crutches  and 
braces.  He  was  undoubtedly  still  a 
small  patient  at  the  hospital  who 
had  had  a  rough  time.  Obviously, 
Margaret  had  donated  her  after- 
noon off  and  Dr.  Harmon's  time 
to  showing  him  a  good  time.  It  was 
just  as  evident,  from  the  cold  dis- 
taste on  Dr.  Harmon's  mouth,  that 
it  was  Margaret's  idea.  Steve's  two 
had  thrown  themselves  upon  her 
with  abandon,  and  her  arms  were 
about  them  both,  crumpled  clothes, 
wind-blown  hair,  and  sticky  fingers 
notwithstanding. 

Steve  leaped  up  to  retrieve  them, 
but  Margaret  shook  her  head  vigor- 
ously. Steve  noticed  the  white  line 
of  fury  about  Dr.  Harmon's  mouth, 
and  settled  back  wickedly  to  enjoy 
himself.  For  a  man  who  did  not 
seem  to  like  children,  Dr.  Harmon 
was  certainly  in  a  distressing  predica- 
ment! 

OHYLLIS  had  seen  Margaret, 
however,  and  stretched  her  arms 
toward  her.  Margaret  moved  the 
children,  making  room  for  Phyllis 
on  her  lap,  and  motioned  Steve  to 
bring  her.  He  complied  gleefully, 
watching  Dr.  Harmon  all  the  while. 
This  last  was  too  much  for  that  dig- 
nified gentleman.  He  rose,  pale 
with  anger. 

"Margaret,  let's  get  out  of  here." 
He  didn't  bother  to  recognize 
Steve,  or  to  be  civil,  but  strode  out, 
carrying  the  little  boy.  There  was 
nothing  for  Margaret  to  do  but 
follow.  Steve's  heart  smote  him, 
and  his  mirth  turned  to  bitterness. 
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seeing  the  disappointed  look  on  the 
httle  crippled  boy's  face. 

He  and  the  children  stayed,  but 
Steve  blamed  himself  for  spoiling 
Margaret's  time.  He  went  through 
all  the  motions  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  but  for  him  the  day  had 
lost  its  glory.  Above  his  chagrin  at 
having  let  his  children  embarrass 
Margaret  in  public,  v^as  the  fact 
that  he  himself  had  precipitated 
what  would  obviously  end  in  un- 
pleasantness. 

After  the  circus-weary  children 
were  bathed  and  in  bed  that  night 
he  sat  in  the  silent  semi-darkness 
of  the  living  room  and  touched 
again  the  depths  of  despair.  It  was 
literally  the  end  of  what  had  been 
a  heavenly  interlude  in  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  children. 

Actually,  Mrs.  Grain's  bags  were 
packed  and   standing  in  the  hall. 
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Steve  could  see  them  from  where 
he  sat,  and  they  were  a  dark  blot 
on  his  consciousness.  Mrs.  Grain 
and  Margaret  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Harmon's  friend,  Dr.  Han- 
son, where  the  reception  was  to  be 
held.  In  the  next  week  there  would 
be  a  round  of  teas  and  parties. 
In  the  morning  Mrs.  Grain  would 
be  gone;  tonight  was  Margaret's  last 
duty  at  the  hospital. 

In  an  agony  of  despair  and  long- 
ing Steve  could  visualize  her  slen- 
der figure  moving  along  the  halls  as 
the  clock  crept  around  past  nine, 
beyond  ten,  to  eleven.  She  would 
be  off  now,  riding  home  with  Dr. 
Harmon.  Steve  sat  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  sleeping  household 
while  his  mind  went  seeking  her 
across  town,  his  heart  declaring  his 
love  for  her  in  a  worldless  outpour- 
ing, and  his  mind  compelling  her 
to  hear  its  message  and  to  come  to 
him.  So  intense  were  his  feelings 
that  the  telephone  bell,  pealing  out 
in  the  midnight  quiet  did  not  startle 
him,  but  was  an  answer  to  his  com- 
mand. He  knew  before  he  lifted 
the  receiver  that  it  was  Margaret. 

''Steve!"  she  said  and  there  was 
pent  up  emotion  in  her  cry. 

''Margaret!  Margaret,  darling," 
Steve  answered  in  kind,  and  in  the 
long  silence  which  followed:  "Dear- 
est, what  is  it?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Steve,  I'm  glad  you,  not  Mother 
answered.  I've  done  a  most  terrible 
thing.  Nobody,  not  even  she— no- 
body in  this  world  will  understand, 
nobody  but  you.  Steve,  I  need 
you!" 

"Hold  on,  sweetheart.  I'll  be  with 
you  in  five  minutes,"  cried  Steve, 
and  raced  for  his  car. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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KENMORE  Finest 
Rotary  Needs  No  Oiling 


Nylon  and  Oilite  bearing  never  need  oilingl 

Aluminum  frame  for  lightweightl 

Dial   type   upper   thread   tension.     Easy   to 

adjust,  to  set. 

Hinged  presser  foot  glides  over  pins  and 

seams. 

ForA^ard,  reverse  control  .  .  .  number  stitch 

regulator. 

Adjustable  presser  bar  knob. 

Silent  uieturn 

Blanche  Kendall  McKey 

I  have  come  back. 

I,  through  our  longing, 

Have  pierced  the  strange  wicket. 

I  have  come  back. 

Not  only  to  see  you,  Beloved; 

Not  only  to  waken  your  heart 

To  the  springtime; 

But  to  be  for  a  day  what  I  was. 

Oh,  Beloved, 

When  you  knew  I  was  here! 


UJogv^ood  cJime 

Mary  Gustafson 

My  feet  would  walk  the  woodland 

Where  dogtooth  violets  bloom, 

With  trillium  and  fairy  bell 

And  wild  rose  for  a  loom 

On  which  to  weave  a  stretch  of  dreams 

Across  a  crowded  day, 

To  the  melody  of  lark  and  thrush  .  .  . 

For  memorv's  resume. 


THE  WORLD'S   FINEST 
PIANOS 

Mason  6l  Hamlin 

The  Stradivari  of  Pianos 

KNABE 

The  Piano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

EVERETT 

Finest  Toned  Spinet  Piano  Built 

Cable-Nelson 

Finest  Low  Priced  Piano  Built 
All  Obtainable  At 

Beesley  Music  Co. 

Pioneer  Piano  People 
70  S.  MAIN  ST.         SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


VIDA  FOX  ClAWSON 

Announces 
Three  1954  Conducted 

Tours 
HAWAII 

Sails  from  Los  Angeles  May  24 

ALASKA 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  July  21 

HISTORIC  TRAIN 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  August  6 

The  HISTORIC  TRAIN  includes: 
Places  of  Interest  In  Church  History, 
the  Pageant  at  the  Hill  Cumorah,  and 
many  large  eastern  cities. 

For  complete  details  write  or  phone: 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  E.  So.  Temple — ^Telephone  4-2017 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Qjrom   I  Lear  and  cfar 


Addressed  to  Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen, 
writer  of  social  science  lessons. 

May  we  extend  our  congratulations  on 
the  course  of  study  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  you  have  outlined 
for  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  which 
is  currently  in  progress.  We  beHeve  your 
program  to  be  outstanding,  both  in  its 
historical  background,  upon  which  to  base 
present-day  interpretations,  and  for  the 
service  it  will  render  to  the  members,  and 
through  them  their  families  and  com- 
munities, by  affording  a  better  under- 
standing and  evaluation  of  that  docu- 
ment which  is  the  practical  safeguard  of 
our  future. 

— Donald  P.  Bean 

Director,  Stanford  University  Press 
Stanford,  California 

I  truly  enjoy  The  Reliei  Society  Mag- 
azine each  month  and  I  look  forward  to 
each  new  copy. 

May  I  improve  with  each  new  copy 

Of  the  Magazine  I  read; 
May  I  feast  upon  every  word 
For  all  its  worth  and  need. 
— Thelma  Buell 
Marienthal,  Kansas 

I  wish  to  commend  Alice  Morrey  Bailey 
for  the  very  good  writing  in  her  serial 
'The  Deeper  Melody"  (October  1953- 
May  1954),  3"^  ^^^^  Dorothy  Clapp  Rob- 
inson for  the  beautifully  worked  out  story 
"One  Wild  Rose,"  the  prize-winning 
story  in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  (published  in  January  1954). 
The  prize-winning  poems  were  also  worth- 
while and  lovely.  Thank  you  for  a  whole- 
some, high-quality  Magazine. 

— Katherine  F.  Larsen 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  enjoyed  the  winging  buoyancy  of  the 
first  prize  poem  "Wings  Over  the  West" 
in  the  January  1954  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
by  Lizabeth  Wall  Madsen. 
— Ida  Isaacson 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Being  among  the  first  Relief  Society 
members  to  subscribe  for  the  Magazine, 
I  enjoy  everything  in  it.  It  has  always 
been  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  remember 
the  Woman's  Exponent.  We  had  it  in 
our  home.  Today  it  thrills  me  to  read 
of  the  many  women  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  isles  of  the  sea — how  they 
wait  and  long  for  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  to  reach  them. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  I  wrote  in  honor 
of  the  visiting  teachers: 

At  the  very  second  meeting 

The  president-elect  did  call 

Sixteen  women  as  a  Necessity  Committee 

To  visit  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  all. 

Blessed  were  the  visiting  teachers 

Of  that  time  so  long  ago  .... 

Blessed  be  the  visiting  teachers  of  today — 

Their  calling  may  not  be  necessity, 

But  their  duty  is  supreme. 

— Anna  S.  D.  Johnson 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  always  enjoy  our  wonderful  Magazine, 
The  fiction  is  always  so  in  keeping  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  Magazine  .  .  . 
I  think  Sister  Mary  Ek  Knowles  (Feb- 
ruary 1954,  page  87)  expressed  such  a 
beautiful  thought  in  her  little  sketch — 
''Writing  is  my  hobby,  my  husband  and 
children  my  profession."  I  would  like  to 
write  and  ask  her  just  how — just  when — 
she  finds  time  for  writing,  before  her  chil- 
dren get  up  in  the  morning  or  before  they 
are  tucked  in  at  night?  I  have  two  boys, 
ages  six  and  two  .  .  .  but  it  seems  they 
keep  me  on  the  go  every  waking  moment. 

— Florence  D.  Anderson 
Henderson,  Nevada 

I  do  enjoy  the  Magazine  so  much  and 
am  glad  that  you  give  so  much  space  to 
helpful  articles  and  to  poetry.  I  am  a 
member  of  Pierian  Club  of  the  Chaparrel 
Poets  of  California,  and  other  members  of 
the  group  also  enjoy  the  Magazine. 
— Mrs.  Maude  Rubin 
Santa  Ana,  California 
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THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF 
RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Now  Offers 

Complete  Service  for  Temple 
and  Burial  Clothes 

Including 

•  DRESSES 

•  MEN'S  SHOES 

•  WOMEN'S  SHOES 
Suitable  for  Temple  Wear 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the  Relief  Society  Temple 
Burial  Clothing  Department  ivhen  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 


40  NORTH  MAIN   STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY   1,   UTAH 
Telephone  4-2511,  Extension  244 
Hours:    Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.nn.-6:00  p.m. 
Saturday  9:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m. 
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1.  POST  BINDER  .  .  .  this  win  give  protec- 
tion to  your  record  sheets  and  charts.  On  the  front 
cover  The  Salt  Lake  Temple  is  embossed  in  gold  ; 
also,   the   title   "Our    Family   Through   the   Years." 

$3.00 

2.  MAROON  IMITATION  LEATHER 
HEAVY-DUTY   POST   BINDER-this  9xi4x/. 

inch  binder  offers  permanence  to  your  most  valuable 
possessions — the  records  that  give  a  complete  his- 
tory on  your  family  and  loved  ones.  $5.00 


3.   HANDY    BOOK   OF    GENEALOGY    - 

In  this  1953  Handy  Book  are  research  aids,  genealo- 
gist's exchange,  genealogical  geography,  a  directory 
of  genealogists,  and  a  thousand  and  one  questions 
the  genealogist  needs  to  know.  $1.35 


SHEETS  AVAILABLE- 

4.  Family  Group  Records  Sheets 

5.  Pedigree  Charts 

6.  Ruled  Family  History  Sheets 

7.  Personal  Record  Sheets 
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DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  you   will  find   (      )  check     (      )  money  order     {      )  charge 

to    my    account    $ for    the    following     circled 

items: 


Name  ... 
Address 
City 


Zone. 
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A  Man's  Idea  of  a 
ONE-DISH  MEAL! 

They'll  all  come  running  for  this  hearty  dish! 
These  tempting  cube  steaks  taste  better — and  go 
farther  —  because  they're  prepared  with  Sego 
Milk.  Double-rich  Sego  Milk  adds  extra  flavor 
and  smoothness  to  so  many  dishes  —  and  saves 
money,  too,  because  it  costs  less 
than  ordinary  milk. 


COUNTRY  STEAK  DINNER 

Directions  Ingredients  for  4 

Buy 4  (1   lb.)  CUBE  STEAKS 

%  cup,  fine,  dry 
Roll  steaks  in  a  BREAD   CRUMBS 

mixture  of 1   teasp.   SALT 

Vs  teasp.   PEPPER 

Dip  the  steaks  into V2  cup  SEGO  Evaporated  Milk 

Roll  again  in  crumbs.  Brown  slowly,  5  min.  on  each  side, 
in  Vs-inch  hot  fat.  Cover  tightly;  cook  very  slowly  10 
min.   or   until   tender.    Remove   to   warm   platter.    Keep   hot. 

Add  to  fat  in  skillet  and       .,  ..      .  ^^,,^., 

cook  slowly  5  minutes  ....'/4  cup  fmely  cut  ONION 

Drain  and  save  2  cups   (1-lb.  can) 

the  juice  from canned  TOMATOES 

Blend   into  mixture  ?  Tablesp     FLOUR 

in  skillet 1    'easp.   SALT 

Vs  teasp.   PEPPER 

Stir  in  V2  cup  of  the  tomato  juice. 

Cook  and  stir  over  low  heat  until  mixture  is  thick,,  about 
2   minutes. 

Stir  in  tomatoes  2  cups  canned,   whole  kernel 

and  drained CORN    (lib.   can) 

Heat   until   steaming   hot.   Put  corn   mixture   around   steaks. 
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1 1  iayitime  in  the    valley 

Beatrice  K.  Elcman 

The  sun  has  climbed  the  morning  stair 

And  myriad  insects  strum  the  air; 

Out  of  the  meadow  lark's  smooth  throat 

Melodic  strains  of  rapture  float 

Across  the  valley's  pulsing  breast. 

From  mountains  east  to  mountains  west, 

The  emerald  robe  of  spring  is  laid, 

Dappled  with  sunlight  and  cloud  shade. 

The  sego-lily  chalice  spills 

Gold  pollen  on  the  kneeling  hills; 

From  rock-walled  canyons,  clear  streams  flow 

To  the  lush  pasture  lands  below, 

Where  spiders  weave  a  silver  loom 

On  wild  rose  hedges,  pink  with  bloom; 

And  blossomed  plum  adds  nuances  of  grace 

With  airy  petals  of  white  lace. 


The  Cover:  Channel  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Photograph  by  Josef  Muench 
Frontispiece:  White  Carnations,  Photograph  by  Ward  Linton 
Cover  Design  by  Evan  Jensen 


Mother's  Influence 


Edith  Price  Bdckurdn 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

Her  children  rise  np,  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her 
(Proverbs  31  izS). 


WE  are  commanclccl  to: 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, as  the'  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee;  that  thy  days  may  be 
prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  (Deut.  5:16). 

It  is  gratifying  that  our  nation 
has  sought  to  encourage  and  culti- 
vate e\'ery  sentiment  which  binds 
men  and  women  to  the  home  and 
which  exalts  motherhood. 

There  cannot  be  homes  without 
mothers,  for  they  are  the  homemak- 
ers;  and  without  homes  the  nation 
cannot  long  endure. 

A  man's  success  and  triumphs 
mean  more  to  his  mother  than  to 
himself.  She  never  loses  faith  in 
him;  she  never  forgets  him;  she  nev- 
er forsakes  him.  Her  implicit  faith 
in  him  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things 
in  life  and  a  great  influence  in  the 
world.  Joseph  Smith  said,  ''The 
love  of  a  true  mother  comes  nearer 
being  like  the  love  of  God  than 
any  other  kind  of  love." 

Mothers  had  a  great  influence  in 
establishing  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  dispensation.  They 
experienced  the  hardships,  persecu- 
tions, and  privations  incident  to 
pioneer  life.  Because  of  their  true 
testimony  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  able  to  brave  the 
many  hardships  which  they  en- 
countered. From  the  lives  of  these 
great  women  may  we  learn  to  sac- 
rifice  more,   to   give   more   of   our 
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real  sehcs  to  the  work  of  God,  to 
instill  in  our  children  an  abiding 
testimonv,  and  a  desire  to  serve  him 
and  keep  his  commandments. 

Many  widows'  sons  have  achieved 
noblv  in  the  earth,  and  have  at- 
tributed  their  success  to  the  teach- 
ings and  influence  of  their  mothers. 
President  Ileber  J.  Grant  gave  us 
this  burning  testimony  of  what  his 
mother  meant  to  him: 

I  live  today  as  one  whose  mother  was 
all  to  me.  She  set  an  example  of  integrity, 
of  devotion  and  love,,  and  of  determina- 
tion and  honor  second  to  none.  Her  life 
was  a  sermon  that  rings  through  my  soul 
to  this  day.  One  of  the  main  reasons  I 
am  President  of  the  Church  today  is  that 
I  have  followed  the  advice  and  counsel 
and  the  burning  testimony  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  came  to  me  from  my 
Mother. 

During  the  troubled  war  days  of 
George  Washington,  Mary  Ball 
Washington,  mother  of  the  First 
President  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  keep  her  faith  strong  would 
often  sav,  ''I'he  mothers  and  wives 
of  bra\'e  men  must  be  brave  wom- 
en." She  also  said,  ''George  is  apt 
to  succeed  in  anything  he  under- 
takes. He  was  always  a  good  boy." 
This  is  an  example  of  the  implicit 
faith  and  confidence  a  mother  has 
in  her  children. 

Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of  Lincoln, 
was  a  woman  of  simplicity  and 
strength,  living  in  the  poorest  kind 
of  shack  in  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky.   Even  though  she  may  have 
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felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  she  did 
her  duty  toward  this  boy  tenderly. 
As  she  spoke  some  of  her  last  words 
to  her  nine-year-old  son,  this  was 
her  plea,  her  hope,  "Be  somebody, 
Abe."  His  kind,ness,  humor,  hu- 
mility, and  his  hatred  of  slavery 
came  from  his  mother.  His  love  and 
affection  for  her  were  expressed  in 
the  statement  he  made  saying,  "All 
that  I  am  or  all  that  I  ever  hope  to 
be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 

TN  our  own  Book  of  Mormon, 
when  the  Nephites  and  the 
Lamanites  were  warring  among 
themsehes,  they  were  given  certain 
promises  if  they  would  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  told 
if  they  did  not,  destruction  would 
follow.  Then  we  have  the  marvel- 
ous record  of  two  thousand  Laman- 
ite  bovs— just  boys— who  joined  the 
army  of  the  Nephites  in  order  to 
help  preserve  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  they  had  been  taught 
by  their  mothers  that  God  would 
protect  them  if  they  would  do  their 
duty. 

These  two  thousand  boys,  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Nephites,  went  in- 
to battle  repeatedly,  and  the  last 
struggle  was  so  terrible  that,  we  are 
told,  all  were  wounded.  When 
Helaman,  their  captain,  saw  their 
enemies  dri\'en  away  he  was  anxious 
for  his  young  charges  (he  called 
them  striplings,  just  boys)  and  he 
went  among  the  dead  and  gathered 
them  to  find  out  how  many  were 
living.  He  found  e\'eryone  of  them 
alive,  although  many  had  fainted 
from  the  loss  of  blood. 

When  Helaman,  who  was  amazed 
at  their  miraculous  preservation, 
questioned     them     concerning     it, 


their  response  was  one  of  the  great- 
est compliments  to  motherhood  to 
be  found  anywhere:  ".  .  .  We  do 
not  doubt  our  mothers  knew  it" 
(Alma  56:48). 

They  believed  what  their  mothers 
taught  them.  They  had  faith  in 
God.  They  were  preserved,  and 
they  helped  save  their  homes  and 
families  from  destruction. 

Some  mothers  have  fallen  below 
these  standards,  and  some  have  ex- 
erted but  little  influence  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  women, 
who  because  of  riches  or  other  in- 
fluences, have  become  idle,  selfish, 
and  miserable.  They  are  not  the 
mothers  who  inspire  their  children 
to  become  the  leaders  of  men;  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  moth- 
ers are  brave,  pure,  sincere,  and  self- 
forgetful. 

The  observance  of  Mother's  Day 
has  created  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  love  and  gratitude  we  feel 
to\^ard  our  mothers.  Many  beauti- 
ful tributes  and  honors  are  heaped 
upon  us  that  day.  Have  we  magni- 
fied our  greatest  of  all  callings, 
motherhood?  Are  we,  as  mothers 
in  Zion,  worthy  of  all  these  beauti- 
ful tributes?  Are  we  living  up  to 
our  obligations  as  mothers  in  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  teach  our  children  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  liv- 
ing examples  of  its  principles? 

We  read  in  Proverbs  22:6: 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go:  and  uhen  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it. 

If  we  teach  our  children  to  honor 
the  Priesthood,  the  sanctity  of 
eternal  marriage,  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath day  holy,  to  observe  the  law 
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of  tithing,  to  hold  family  prayer,  to 
be  honest,  truthful,  and  virtuous,  to 
have  love  in  their  hearts  for  one  an- 
other and  for  their  Heavenly  Father, 
we  know  they  will  not  depart  from 
these  teachings.  Every  day  will  be 
Mother's  Day,  and  our  children  will 
grow  and  develop  to  be  useful  men 
and  women,  upholding  the  highest 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  gospel. 

A  report  was  given  in  a  recent 
stake  conference  that  only  one  half 
of  the  missionaries  interviewed  in 
that  stake  to  go  on  missions  for  the 
Church,  reported  family  prayers 
were  being  held  in  their  homes. 
Think  what  a  priceless  opportunity 
the  parents  of  these  young  men  are 
losing  by  not  having  family  prayers, 


where  the  bonds  of  love,  unity,  and 
security  could  be  established  per- 
manently in  the  home. 

President  David  O.  McKay  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  world 
today  is  intelligent,  conscientious  mother- 
hood. It  is  to  the  home  we  must  look 
for  the  inculcation  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  which  contribute  to  human  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  Motherhood  is  the 
greatest  potential  influence  either  for  good 
or  ill  in  human  life. 

May  we  as  mothers  be  that  po- 
tential influence  for  good  in  our 
families  and  realize  the  highest  am- 
bition of  true  mothers,  that  of  rear- 
ing families  of  noble,  successful, 
righteous  children,  who  will  arise 
up  and  call  us  blessed. 


-^ 


^ 


^ 


J/l    ifiothers  irra^er  for  uier  Son 

WiJma  B.  Bunker 

P>UILD  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  wise  enough  to  know  the  right  and  brave  enough  to  do  it. 
'-^  May  he  be  as  strong  in  defeat  as  in  victory.  Rear  him,  I  pray,  not  in  the  ways 
of  ease  and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  of  difficulties  and  challenges.  Give  him  the 
strength  to  meet  these  challenges  with  courage  and  resolution. 

May  his  daily  life  be  clean  and  triumphant,  his  goal  high  and  worthy.  Teach  him 
that  mastery  of  self  always  precedes  mastery  of  others. 

Build  me  a  son  who  will  have  compassion  for  those  who  have  failed  and  forgiveness 
for  those  who  have  hurt  him.  Help  him  to  realize  that  true  happiness  comes  from  serv- 
ice to  others — to  forget  oneself  in  a  great  and  good  cause. 

And  after  all  these  are  his,  add,  I  pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor  so  that  he 
will  not  take  himself  too  seriously;  enough  optimism  so  that  those  around  him  are 
lifted  up;  and  enough  humility  so  that  he  will  never  cease  to  be  modest,  humble,  and 
unpretending. 


And  help  him,  O  Lord,  to  remember  that  thou  art  ever  present  if  he  will  but  seek 
thee,  I  pray. 


The  Birth  of  a  Heritage  —  The 
Gospel  in  England 


Elsie  Scott 


M 


EMBERS  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  who  visit  Preston, 
England,  whether  they  be  from  oth- 
er towns  in  Great  Britain  or  from 
America,  almost  invariably  express 
the  pleasure  and  interest  they  feel 
in  being  privileged  to  visit  this  his- 
toric town  and  to  see  the  places 
which  played  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
this  land. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  22d  of  July  1837  ^^^^ 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Rich- 
ards, Orson  Hyde,  and  Joseph 
Fielding,  with  three  brethren  from 
Canada,  John  Goodson,  Isaac  Rus- 
sell, and  John  Snyder,  arrived  in 
Preston.  They  had  landed  in 
Liverpool,  but  lingered  there  only 
long  enough  to  seek  guidance  from 
the  Lord,  and  in  answer  to  their 
prayers  were  directed  to  continue 
their  journey  to  Preston,  another 
thirty  miles  —  a  much  longer  jour- 
ney then  than  it  is  today. 

Elections,  commanded  by  the 
new  Queen  Victoria,  were  taking 
place  with  much  celebration  as 
these  weary  men,  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  entered  the  town  of 
Preston.  They  were  heartened  by 
the  message  on  a  banner  unfurled, 
almost  above  their  heads,  which 
stated  in  gilt  letters  'Truth  Will 
Prevail."  An  omen?  A  message 
to  the  messengers?  Truth  did  in- 
deed prevail. 

It  was  opportune  that  one  of  the 


missionaries,  Joseph  Fielding,  had 
a  brother  in  Preston,  a  minister, 
and  while  Joseph  went  to  visit  with 
his  brother,  the  other  brethren 
found  lodging  in  Wilfred  Street, 
but  visited  with  the  Rev.  James 
Fielding  on  the  evening  of  arrival 
where  they  discussed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  gospel.  An  invitation 
to  attend  the  Vaux  Hall  chapel  next 
day  was  speedily  accepted,  as  was 
the  later  invitation  to  address  the 
congregation.  This  was  a  direct 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Heber  C. 
Kimball  that  the  Lord  would  open 
the  way  for  them  to  preach. 

Viewing  the  sadly  forsaken,  di- 
lapidated chapel  today,  with  its 
rows  of  empty  seats,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  large  congregation 
that  gathered  on  that  Sabbath  day 
to  hear  these  strange  men  who 
spoke  of  angels  again  visiting  the 
earth,  restoring  the  gospel  in  all  its 
truth  to  men. 

Of  that  first  public  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
23d  of  July  1837,  Elder  Kimball  has 
this  to  say: 

I  declared  that  an  angel  had  visited  the 
earth  and  committed  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel to  man;  called  their  attention  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel;  and  gave 
them  a  brief  history  of  the  work  which 
the  Lord  had  commenced  on  the  earth; 
after  which  Elder  Hyde  bore  testimony 
to  the  same,  which  was  received  by  many 
with  whom  I  afterwards  conversed;  they 
cried,  "Glory  to  God,"  and  rejoiced  that 
the  Lord  had  sent  His  servants  unto 
them.  Thus  was  the  key  turned  and 
the   Gospel    dispensation   opened   on    the 
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first  Sabbath  after  landing  in  England 
(Whitney,  Orson  P.:  Life  oi  Hehei  C. 
KimbaU,  page  125). 

npHAT  the  field  was  white  and 
ready  to  harvest  is  proved  by 
the  way  the  people  of  Preston  ac- 
cepted the  message  and  flocked  to 
hear  more  of  the  glorious  truths. 
The  Rev.  James  Fielding,  finding 
his  congregation,  and  with  them  his 
livehhood,  leaving,  closed  the  chap- 
el doors  to  the  missionaries,  but  the 
Lord's  work  could  not  be  impeded, 
and  many  of  the  people  invited  the 
elders  to  preach  in  their  homes.  So 
great  was  their  success  that  several 
people  were  anxious  to  be  baptized 
at  the  end  of  the  elders'  first  week 
in  England. 

No  person  who  reads  the  Bible 
and  believes  can  doubt  the  existence 


of  evil  spirits,  and  it  was  in  the 
room  where  the  elders  lodged  in 
Wilfred  Street,  the  encounter  with 
the  hosts  of  evil  occurred,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
baptisms  were  to  be  performed, 
Sunday,  30th  July,  1837. 

Enraged,  no  doubt,  at  the  suc- 
cess the  elders  were  having  in  guid- 
ing the  people  in  the  truth,  the 
forces  of  evil  made  a  determined 
effort  to  destroy  the  lives  and  plans 
of  the  missionaries.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  recounts: 

About  daybreak  Elder  Isaac  Russell 
\^'ho  slept  with  Elder  Riehards  in  Wil- 
fred Street,  eame  up  to  the  third  story, 
where  Elder  Hyde  and  myself  were  sleep- 
ing, and  ealled  out,  "Brother  Kimball,  I 
want  you  should  get  up  and  pray  for  me 
that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil 
spirits  that  are  tormenting  me  to  sueh  a 
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degree  that  I  feel  I  cannot  live  long  un- 
less I  obtain  relief  (Whitney,  Orson  F.: 
Life  of  Hehei  C.  KimhnU,  page  129). 

The  elders  arose  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  tormented  man,  Elder 
Kimball  being  mouth,  and  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  and  rebuked  the  devil, 
but  Elder  Kimball  himself  was 
struck  by  some  unseen  power  and 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  When 
he  recovered,  they  continued  to 
pray,  and  a  vision  was  opened  to 
the  minds  of  these  great  men.  They 
saw  legions  of  evil  spirits  coming 
towards  them  like  armies  rushing  to 
battle,  angry  and  desperate.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Elder 
Kimball  stated  that  he  could  nexer 
look  back  on  that  scene  without 
feelings  of  horror?  Yet  by  it,  hor- 
rifving  though  it  was,  they  learned 
the  great  power  of  the  opposing 
forces  and  the  Lord  did  not  forsake 
them. 

'T^HOSE  earlv  missionaries  had  un- 
daunted faith;  they  had  a  strong 
testimony    of   the    divinity   of   the 
work  they  were  called  to  do;  and 


not  all  the  power  of  hell  could  turn 
them  from  their  purpose.  Indeed, 
it  is  likely  that  their  vision  strength- 
ened their  testimonies  and  their  de- 
termination to  go  forward  and 
spread  the  gospel  to  all  who  would 
hear  it. 

And  so  the  time  set  for  the  bap- 
tisms found  the  elders  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Ribble,  which  runs 
through  Preston.  They  were  not 
alone,  however.  Great  interest  had 
been  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Baptizing  as  practiced  by 
this  strange  new  Church  was  some- 
thing unheard  of,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  between  seven  and  nine  thou- 
sand people  gathered  to  witness  the 
baptisms  of  these  first  nine  converts. 
There  is  a  story  told  about  the  first 
woman  in  England  to  enter  the 
waters  of  baptism.  She  was  Ann 
Elizabeth  Walmsley,  who  is  said  to 
ha\'e  been  in  the  last  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  and  had  been  warned 
by  her  doctor  that  to  enter  the  cold 
waters  of  the  ri\'er  would  be  fatal 
for  her.  Her  faith  was  strong,  how- 
ever, and  she  was  carried  to  the  riv- 
erside and  was  baptized. 
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What  stories  this  picturesque 
river  could  tell  if  it  were  able  to 
speak!  But  surely  none  would  be 
more  inspiring  than  the  events  of 
that  Sabbath.  Only  on  one  other 
such  occasion  has  an  event  at- 
tracted people  in  their  thousands, 
and  that  was  the  visit  of  President 


Heber  J.  Grant,  who  unveiled  the 
plaque  on  the  27th  of  July  1937, 
commemmorating  those  first  bap- 
tisms a  century  before.  Preston 
Branch  holds  a  firm  place  in  the 
British  Mission,  and  proud  are  the 
Preston  saints  of  their  heritage  and 
their  lovely  new  chapel. 


-K 


-K 


-K 


oronation 


Roxaiia  F^Tnswoith  Hase 


/^UT  of  doors  Spring  stretched  her  graceful,  fragrant  fingers  almost  across  the  peb- 
^^  bled  walk  leading  up  to  the  white  house.  It  was  as  though  she  wished  that  she 
might  venture  clear  inside.  Yet,  a  bit  of  her  glory  was  there,  for  the  second  daughter 
had  gathered  enough  lovely  white  blossoms  to  fill  the  blue  vase  on  the  table  in  the 
room.  She  had  taken  them  in  quietly,  and  no  one  had  bade  her  stay.  Perhaps  they 
thought  her  too  young. 

The  room  was  hushed,  as  though  church  might  be  about  to  begin.  Yet,  this  was 
not  a  church,  but  a  small,  clean  room.  The  people  there  were  assembled  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  Each  one  was  busy  with  his  or  her  own  thoughts  and  tasks.  This 
was  an  eventful  day. 

The  world  at  large  had  never  even  heard  of  the  woman  who  was  soon  to  be 
crowned  a  queen  there.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  with  a  certain  radiance  of 
countenance  hard  to  describe.  Her  coronation  was  not  a  sudden,  spur  of  the  moment 
thing,  as  though  someone  had  abdicated.  It  had  been  in  preparation  for  almost  a 
year.    The  principals  had  been  well  instructed  as  to  what  to  expect  and  do. 

The  preparations,  while  adequate,  were  by  no  means  elaborate.  The  queen's  gown 
was  of  snowy  white  cotton.  It  boasted  no  fine  handmade  imported  lace  or  golden 
threads.  There  was  no  mile-long  train,  no  ermine  robe,  no  richly  accoutered  retinue,  no 
high-stepping  steeds  with  rich  trappings.  Missing  was  the  martial  music  and  gay 
aplomb,  yet  the  expectancy  of  the  moment  filled  all  the  room. 

The  one  person  who  could  make  the  coronation  a  certainty  had  not  yet  arrived. 
It  was  this  momentarily  expected  presence  which  gave  such  a  somber  air  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Off  to  one  side  an  elderly  lady  was  praying  with  bowed  head.  Sh-e  was  the  queen 
mother,  and  perhaps  the  most  concerned  of  all,  to  have  everything  go  off  well.  The 
queen  herself,  as  she  waited  almost  breathlessly,  seemed  in  a  tranquil  state,  for  this  was 
her  day. 

The  silence  became  more  intense.  No  one  so  much  as  whispered.  Then  in  an  in- 
stant all  was  changed.    The  awaited  guest  had  arrived! 

"It  is  a  boy!"  the  doctor  announced  happily,  and  a  lusty  wail  let  everyone  know 
that  the  prince  was  very  much  alive. 

The  young  man  gathered  the  queen  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her  as  he  smoothed 
her  shining  hair.  In  her  eyes  was  a  radiance  that  seemed  brighter  than  Stardust  to  him; 
his  eyes  were  misty  because  the  woman  who  had  just  received  the  most  precious  crown 
in  all  the  wodd,  the  Crown  of  Motherhood,  was  his  wife. 


Lest  She  Forget 


Hazel  K.  Todd 


MARTHA  had  always  known 
through  those  three  wonder- 
ful years  that  some  day  Lin- 
da's father  Kent  would  come  and 
take  her  away.  She  would  see  him, 
in  imagination,  coming  through  the 
apple  orchard  up  the  currant  bush 
path  that  led  to  the  home  where 
she  and  Chris  lived.  She  would  see 
Kent's  lean  frame  and  his  dark  hair 
and  the  stride  of  his  long  legs.  He 
would  come  and  take  away  his  child 
even  as  he  had  brought  her  that 
spring  morning  after  her  mother 
had  been  buried  in  the  hillside 
cemetery.  And  then  she  and  Chris 
would  be  left  lonely  and  childless 
again,  just  as  they  had  been  before 
the  loan  of  the  tiny  bit  of  sunshine 
that  had  filled  the  empty  places 
with  laughter  and  the  long  days 
and  evenings  with  useful  things  to 
do. 

Martha  tried  not  to  think  of  that 
time,  but  it  had  a  cruel  way  of  slip- 
ping onto  her  unexpectedly  in  the 
night  when  the  crickets  kept  her 
awake,  or  when  Linda  sat  at  her 
knee  and  she  brushed  the  shining 
ripples  of  her  yellow  hair.  Some- 
times it  cut  her  like  a  keen-edged 
knife  when  she  saw  Chris  carrying 
Linda  on  his  shoulders  and  chant- 
ing to  her  one  of  his  funny  rhymes. 

Just  as  now,  she  saw  them  coming 
through  the  orchard,  Chris  holding 
to  Linda's  bare  legs  that  were  round 
his  neck.  The  little  girl  had  a 
sprig  of  apple  blossom  stuck  jaunt- 
ilv  into  her  hair  and  she  laughed 
merrily  while  Chris,  in  his  deep, 
good  natured  voice  sang  out  the 
words : 


Bow  wow  wow, 

The  beggars  are  coming  to  town 
Some  in  rags,  some  in  shags, 
And  some  in  silken  gowns  .... 

Chris  saw  Martha  then  where  she 
sat  with  her  pan  of  strawberries  on 
the  garden  bench.  With  an  upward 
swing  of  his  big  arm,  he  slid  his 
burden  gently  to  the  ground,  and 
the  little  girl  came  running  to  Mar- 
tha. She  scrambled  onto  the  bench 
and  grasped  the  woman  by  the 
neck. 

"Guess  what,  Aunt  Martha!"  she 
babbled  with  excitement. 

"What?"  Martha  asked  with  in- 
terest. 

"Chris's  goin'  to  build  me  a  play- 
house!" 

"A  playhouse?"  Martha  ex- 
claimed, kissing  the  child's  hands 
round  her  neck. 

"A  house  with  a  chimney  and  a 
table  and  a  cupboard,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Wonderful!"  Martha  tried  to 
squeeze  the  ache  from  her  heart. 

"May  I  go  tell  Peter?"  the  child 
asked,  still  bubbling. 

"Why,  I  guess  so,  if  you  won't 
be  late  for  supper,"  Martha  said, 
and  she  watched  the  little  girl  run 
away  on  nimble  bare  legs  across  the 
orchard  path. 

"Like  a  fairy  elf,"  she  whispered, 
and  Chris  came  and  sat  down  by 
her.  He  lifted  the  pan  of  berries 
from  her  lap  and  set  them  on  the 
edge  of  the  bench.  "Could  it  be 
we're  going  to  have  strawberry  pie 
for  supper?"  he  asked,  resting  his 
hand  affectionately  on  hers. 
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lyrARTIIA  half  smiled  at  him  and 
then  suddenly  she  clutched 
his  arm,  "Oh,  how  can  we  ever  give 
her  up,  Chris?"  she  held  onto  him 
desperately. 

Chris  patted  her  hand  reassuring- 
ly. He  was  always  so  calm  about 
it.  But  she  saw  him  gaze  out  across 
the  apple  trees  to  the  green  roof  of 
the  house  beyond  where  Linda's^ 
parents  had  lived.  "Three  years  is 
a  long  time,  Martha.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  maybe  Kent  will  nev- 
er come  back."  « 

But  Martha  knew  that  Chris 
knew  better.  And  after  he  had  gone 
she  still  kept  looking  at  the  green 
roof  that  had  become  in  the  three 
years,  an  emblem  to  remind  her  that 
Linda  was  not  really  hers.  She  went 
back  again  to  the  days  when  Kent 
and  Ann  had  lived  there  together. 
They  had  been  so  much  in  lo\e. 
And  she  had  shared  with  Ann  the 
coming  of  her  baby,  a  joy  that 
would  never  be  her  own.  But  Ann 
had  never  been  well  after  the  birth 
of  little  Linda.  More  and  more  she 
had  relied  on  Martha  to  help  her 
with  the  babv  and  her  other  home 
responsibilities.  And  then  had  come 
the  time  when  she  could  no  longer 
take  care  of  them  at  all.  So  she  had 
died,  and  they  had  buried  her  in 
the  hillside  cemetery.  Kent's  grief 
had  been  an  awful  thing. 

In  the  early  morning  he  had 
come  to  her  carrying  Linda,  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  year  old.  He  had 
laid  the  tiny,  golden-haired  girl  in 
her  arms  while  his  voice  choked 
with  tears.  "Take  care  of  her,  Mar- 
tha, for  me.  I  know  you  and  Chris 
will  do  it  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the  w^orld.  When  I  can  stand  it 
alone  here  without  Ann  I  will  come 


back.  Just  for  a  little  while,  Mar- 
tha." And  then  he  had  gone  hur- 
riedly down  the  path  by  the  cur- 
rant bushes,  lea\ing  Linda  whim- 
pering for  her  mother. 

Since  then  time  had  fled  on  wings 
of  lightning  for  Martha,  busy  with 
her  new-found  joy.  The  days  had 
lengthened  into  weeks  and  months. 
Three  times  the  apple  trees  had 
bloomed.  There  had  been  brief 
messages  from  Kent,  from  different 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  gifts  for 
Linda,  who  babbled  about  a  daddv 
that  she  couldn't  remember,  while 
Linda's  life  wound  itself  tighter  and 
tighter  around  the  hearts  of  two 
lonely  people. 

jV/fARTHA  was  brought  back  from 
her  re\erie  by  the  voices  of 
Linda  and  Peter.  They  were  com- 
ing through  the  orchard  from  Pet- 
er's home,  where  he  lived  alone 
with  his  aged  grandmother.  Linda, 
skipping  and  Peter  with  his  ragged 
o\eralls,  his  hundreds  of  freckles, 
and  his  stick  horse  that  bucked  and 
galloped  for  Linda's  attention. 

"Aunt  Martha,  where  is  Chris?" 
Linda  soon  wanted  to  know.  "ILis 
he  got  my  playhouse  builded  yet? 
Peter  wants  to  see  my  playhouse." 

"Already?"  Martha  laughed. 
"Why,  darling,  it  takes  days  and 
days  to  build  a  playhouse.  But  I 
am  sure  Peter  can  see  it  when  it's 
built." 

Peter  grinned,  showing  a  vacant 
space  in  his  upper  tooth  row. 

Chris  came  then  and  took  turns 
with  the  two  children,  bucking  and 
galloping  like  a  wild  horse  around 
the  giant  tree  until  he  was  so  worn 
out  he  had  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground  to  rest. 
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"Will  you  build  my  playhouse 
tomorrow?"  Linda  wanted  to  know 
emphatically,  as  she  climbed  onto 
his  knee. 

"If  you  will  first  let  me  tickle 
your  toes  and  then  your  nose," 
Chris  said  to  her  with  a  funny  wink. 
And  she  pulled  his  nose  in  merri- 
ment. 

But  to  Martha  there  was  some- 
thing ominous  about  the  playhouse, 
as  though  it  were  a  foreboding  of 
disaster.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
thought  of  it  as  something  perma- 
nent, something  to  last  through  the 
years,  the  ones  that  were  so  uncer- 
tain. Even  when  she  measured  the 
tiny  windows  and  planned  the  pink 
ruffled  curtains,  she  had  to  shake  off 
a  sense  of  calamity.  Too  often  she 
caught  herself  staring  at  the  green 
roof  beyond  the  apple  trees.  At 
night  when  she  had  tucked  Linda 
into  bed  she  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  tear  herself  away  from 
the  child's  bed.  Once  when  she  sat 
thus,  staring  at  the  sleeping  child, 
she  turned  and  caught  Chris  watch- 
ing her  from  the  doorway.  She  was 
almost  embarrassed,  and  in  her  be- 
wilderment she  went  to  him  and 
slipped  her  hand  into  his. 

He  squeezed  it  without  saying 
anything. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  him  im- 
pulsively and  said,  "Oh,  Chris,  what 
is  wrong  about  the  playhouse?  I 
feel  as  though  it  were  taking  Linda 
away  from  me!" 

Then  Chris  let  go  her  hand  and 
held  onto  her  arms  with  his  two 
strong  hands.  He  looked  down  into 
her  face  in  tender  solicitude.  "Mar- 
tha, don't  let  this  come  over  you. 
It  is  the  one  thing  I  have  been 
afraid  of  since  that  morning  when 


Kent  left  us  his  little  girl.  Perhaps 
she  will  always  be  ours,  but,  if  she 
isn't,  we  must  remember — we  must 
not  forget  the  things  that  are  left!" 
Martha  understood.  It  seemed 
she  had  always  to  be  reminded.  She 
looked  at  Chris  gratefully.  Big,  un- 
derstanding Chris!  He  had  always 
come  to  her  in  her  desperate  mo- 
ments. "Forgive  me,  Chris,"  she 
said.  "It  is  a  wonderful  playhouse. 
Tomorrow  I  will  finish  the  cur- 
tains." 

A  ND  so  the  next  evening  Martha 
sat  on  the  garden  bench  and 
stitched  the  pink  curtains  while 
Linda  played  with  Peter  in  the 
sand  pile.  A  little  while  ago  she 
had  seen  him  tickling  her  legs  with 
a  long  stick  and  Linda  had  chased 
him  around  the  apple  tree  with  a 
bucket  of  sand,  but  now  they  were 
busy  sticking  sprigs  of  apple  blos- 
som into  the  tiny  rows  of  sand  they 
had  made.  Martha  was  finishing  a 
red  rosette  on  the  tie-back.  She 
laid  it  in  her  lap  and  looked  up 
from  the  intricate  work  a  moment 
to  rest  her  eyes.  And  then  she  saw 
Kent  as  she  always  knew  she  would, 
coming  up  the  path  through  the 
apple  orchard,  his  long  stride  rapidly 
measuring  off  the  distance  between 
them. 

She  watched  him  coming  as 
though  in  a  dream.  Suddenly  it 
was  a  crazy  world  that  reeled  and 
swirled,  with  somewhere  a  familiar 
face  from  out  of  the  past  that  went 
round  and  round  and  presently 
came  to  a  standstill  immediately  be- 
fore her,  so  close  that  she  could  see 
the  gray  of  his  hair.  It  was  appal- 
ling! Only  three  years  ago  his  hair 
had  been  completely  a  dark  brown, 
and  now  the  temples  were  entirely 
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white,  with  streaks  of  gray  through- 
out his  head.  Her  hps  formed  the 
words,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  make  the  sound  come. 
*Tou— you  have  come  for  her!" 

''Don't  you  think  it  is  about 
time?"  Kent  asked,  watching  her  in- 
tently. 

"But— but  you  have  been  gone  so 
long  .  .  .  ." 

''Don't  you  remember,  Martha, 
I  said  I  would  come  back?" 

Then  she  felt  Chris  beside  her, 
felt  the  strength  come  into  her 
numbed  body,  and  she  could  think. 
Chris  was  putting  out  his  hand  to 
the  man  standing  there  by  the  ap- 
ple tree.  "Kent,  old  man,  it's  good 
to  see  you." 

Martha  stood  up,  trying  to  think 
of  the  things  she  must  do.  "Linda!" 
she  called,  and  the  little  girl  came 
skipping  her  one-leg  skip.  "Your  .  .  . 
daddy  is  here." 

jyfARTHA  watched  while  every 
fibre  of  her  body  wanted  to 
cry  out  in  rebellion,  as  the  little  girl 
came  hesitantly  forward.  Her  hair 
was  tousled  from  her  play,  but  nev- 
er before  had  Martha  seen  the  lights 
shine  so  in  it.  Her  hand  slid  into 
its  yellow  glory  while  she  watched 
the  man  before  them. 

He  caught  his  breath  quickly,  and 
impulsively  put  out  his  hand.  "Lin- 
da—Linda—my little  girl!"  She 
came  forward  then,  and  he  leaned 
and  lifted  her  into  his  arms.  He  ran 
his  fingers  through  her  curls.  "You 
are  the  picture  of  your  mother,"  he 
said. 

"Aunt  Martha  says  I  have  honey- 
candy  hair,"  Linda  said. 

"Yes,  Linda,  like  hers— wild  hon- 
ey hair.     Tell  me,  are  you  a  good 


girl?     Do  you  do  what  Aunt  Mar- 
that  and  Chris  tell  you  to?" 

"Peter  doesn't  mind  his  grand- 
mother sometimes,"  the  little  girl 
said.  "Sometimes  he  comes  over 
here  when  she  doesn't  know  it." 

"Now,  who  could  Peter  be?" 

The  child  pointed  her  finger  to 
the  sand  pile  where  a  little  freckle- 
faced  boy  sat  forlornly  looking  on. 
"That's  Peter,"  she  said. 

"Oh,"  Kent  said,  gazing  at  the 
lonely  little  figure.  And  then  he 
added  quickly,  "I  brought  you 
something.  Perhaps  you  can  share 
it  with  Peter."  He  drew  a  long  pack- 
age from  his  pocket,  hurriedly  tore 
off  the  wrapping  and  opened  the 
lid.  Linda  clapped  her  hands  with 
pleasure.  It  was  a  box  of  tiny  plas- 
tic birds.  "Here,  put  them  in  your 
flower  garden,"  he  said,  handing  her 
the  box. 

She  took  it  excitedly  and  ran 
calling  to  Peter  with  the  new-found 
treasure. 

"How  will  you  take  care  of  her?" 
Martha  asked,  sitting  on  the  bench 
to  relieve  the  wobbling  in  her 
knees. 

"POR.  a  while  Kent  looked  beyond 

the  apple  trees.     Then  he  said 

simply,  "I  am  going  to  be  married." 

Martha  stared  at  him. 

"She  is  a  lovely  girl,  Martha.  You 
see  she  was  lonely,  too.  She  lost 
her  husband  in  the  war.  It  has  been 
wonderful,  the  peace  that  has  re- 
turned to  me  since  I  met  Joyce." 
He  looked  away  again.  "It  is  dif- 
ferent from  Ann,  Martha.  But  I 
know  we  will  find  happiness  togeth- 
er. And  she  will  make  a  wonderful 
mother  for  Linda." 


LEST  SHE  FORGET 

The  words  cut  like  a  knife.  Mar- 
tha could  feel  her  face  burning. 

She  saw  the  confused  look  on 
Kent's  face.  He  came  quickly  and 
sat  down  beside  her.  "Forgive  me, 
Martha.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you. 
I  know  you  have  been  die  best 
mother  in  the  world  for  Linda.  But 
don't  you  understand— I  can't  give 
up  my  little  girl— the  only  thing  I 
have  left  of  that  lovely  past.  Ann 
would  not  want  me  to  give  our  child 
away." 

Martha  had  been  struggling  des- 
perately. She  spoke  with  forced 
calmness.  'Tes,  Kent,  I  have 
always  tried  to  remember  that  Lin- 
da was  not  ours,  and  that  sometime 
you  would  come  back  for  her." 

There  was  one  last  hope.  She 
must  know.  ''Will  you— will  you 
be  living  in  your  place?" 

''No,  Martha."  He  paused.  ''Joyce 
and  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  be- 
gin our  life  together  some  new  place. 
I  have  sold  the  farm  to  a  couple 
with  six  small  children." 

Martha  stared  miserably  ahead. 
She  saw  Chris  leaning  against  the 
apple  tree.  She  had  forgotten  him. 
He  was  standing  there  quietly  pick- 
ing the  petals  from  a  sprig  of  apple 
bloom.  The  loosened  leaves  float- 
ed aimlessly  to  the  ground  and  lay 
in  a  pink  carpet  at  his  feet.  She 
wondered  vaguely  how  Chris,  who 
had  carried  Linda  on  his  shoulders, 
who  had  told  her  his  funny  rhymes, 
and  taken  her  piggy  back  riding, 
how  he  could  stand  there  calmly 
pulling  apple  blossoms  apart. 

"I  don't  intend  to  take  Linda 
away  where  you  can  never  see  her 
again,"  Kent  was  saying.  "I  know 
that  I  can  never  repay  you  at  all  for 
what  you  have  done.     She  could 
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come  back  each  year  for  a  visit." 
His  eyes  dropped  to  the  blossom 
petals  at  Chris'  feet.  "Perhaps  in 
the  spring  when  the  apples  are  in 
bloom." 

Martha  looked  at  him  half  grate- 
fully, but  her  throat  ached,  and  she 
could  feel  tears  stinging  her  eyes. 
"When  are  you  going?" 

"In  the  morning,"  he  said,  while 
Martha  fought  desperately  to  keep 
the  tears  back.  "I  want  to  spend 
one  last  night .  . .  ."  His  voice  trailed 
off  with  his  gaze  through  the  trees. 

CO  it  was  morning.  Linda's  hair 
had  been  brushed  to  shining  rip- 
ples. Ller  gay  little  dress,  starched 
and  ironed  to  dainty  crispness, 
rustled  as  she  danced  about  excited- 
ly around  the  big  box  that  con- 
tained all  her  things. 

Then  Peter  was  standing  there 
shyly,  pushing  his  queer  package  in- 
to Linda's  hand.  "It's  my  bird  eggs, 
Linda,"  he  said.  "You  can  have 
them."  And  then  before  she  had 
time  to  open  the  pitiful  little  pack- 
age, or  even  tell  him  goodbye,  he 
was  gone. 

One  moment  Martha  had  the 
child  in  her  arms,  with  the  bright 
head  against  her  breast  and  her 
own  lips  pressed  to  the  shining 
curls,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
gone. 

Martha  didn't  know  how  long 
she  stood  there  staring  at  the  empty 
trail  down  the  currant  bushes.  But, 
suddenly,  she  was  aware  of  the  ring 
of  Chris'  hammer.  She  turned  and 
stared  at  him.  How  could  he  be 
driving  nails  into  Linda's  playhouse! 
But  he  was!  He  was  nailing  the 
wooden  chimney  into  its  place,  a 
square    chimney    marked    off    like 
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bricks,  pointing  mockingly  into  the 
skv. 

He  must  have  read  the  horror  in 
her  face,  for  he  laid  the  hammer 
calmly  on  the  roof  and  stepped 
down  from  his  wooden  box.  He 
came  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands 
between  his  own. 

"Why  are  you  building  the  play- 
house, Chris?    What  for?" 

Chris  pressed  her  hands  until 
they  hurt,  hurt  until  she  could  have 
cried  out.  She  could  feel  his  eyes 
burning  into  her.  ''Because,  Mar- 
tha, darling,  we  can't  gi\e  up.  We 
must  go  on." 

''But,  Chris,  what  is  the  use  with- 
out Linda!"  She  was  almost  hys- 
terical. 

"Martha,  over  across  the  orchard 
there  will  be  children.  You  remem- 
ber, Kent  said— six  small  children. 
Their  mother  will  need  help.  They 
can  play  in  the  playhouse.  And— 
have  you  forgotten  all  the  springs 
when  the  apples  are  in  bloom,  Linda 
will  come.  Her  playhouse  will  be 
waiting  for  her.  Don't  you  see?  It 
must  be  finished,  with  the  chimney 
and   the   table  and   the  pink   cur- 


tains .  .  .  ." 

Martha  felt  the  tension  in  Chris' 
body,  felt  him  trying  to  help  her. 
She  reached  out  her  hand  uncon- 
sciously and  it  rested  on  a  head. 
She  looked  slowly  down  into  a  pair 
of  eves  red  with  crying.  It  was 
Peter,  his  tousled  red  hair  filled  with 
dry  leaves  and  sticks  from  the  bush- 
es where  he  had  wept  in  loneliness 
for  his  only  playmate.  Poor  little 
Peter,  living  with  a  grandmother 
who  \\'as  too  blind  to  know  that  his 
overalls  needed  patching. 

"Peter,"  Martha  said,  "I  must  go 
to  see  your  grandmother.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  her.  And  —  and  you 
must  come  over  every  day  and  help 
me."  She  looked  up  at  Chris,  and 
he  gave  her  a  wink. 

"Better  still,"  he  said,  beckoning 
to  Peter,  "I  need  a  man  to  help  me 
build  this  house.  Peter,  would  you 
like  to  hold  this  wobbly  chimney 
still?" 

Martha  looked  out  across  the  ap- 
ple trees  to  the  green  roof.  It  will 
still  be  there,  she  thought,  to  re- 
mind me  of  all  the  things  that  are 
left. 


Qjaitk 

Mary  EJIen  B.  WorJcman 

Time  to  grieve? 

Oh,  heart,  put  grief  away! 

Seek  out  the  beauties  of  today — 

The  unsung  song,  the  flag  unfurled, 

The  babe  new-born  unto  the  world, 

The  child's  smile,  eyes  that  shine 

Lighted  by  his  love  sublime. 

Life's  joys  are  here,  and  here  shall  stay 
To  make  you  glad  upon  the  \\ay. 
Your  love  is  pure,  Christ's  gifts  complete; 
In  God's  own  time  you,  too,  shall  sleep — 
And  live  again,  no  more  to  weep! 

Come,  dear  heart,  time  is  not  long! 
Put  off  your  grief,  make  life  your  song. 


Grace  T.  Kirton 

LILAC  GARDEN  AND  PIONEER  HOME  IN  EPHRAIM,  UTAH 


[Deserted  (garden 


Matia  McCldhnd  Buik 


I  cannot  bear  to  visit  any  more 
The  desert  homestead  where  I  was  a  child, 
And  see  that  dry  and  thorny  weed-grown  ruin, 
My  Mother's  lovely  garden,  now  grown  wild. 

Her  neat,  trimmed  roses  are  an  unkempt  hedge; 
Gone  is  her  dahlia  rainbow  in  the  fall; 
No  trumpet  vine  calls  hummingbirds  in  spring. 
No  scarlet  tulips  blossom  by  the  wall. 

Just  one  gnarled  lilac,  blooming  by  the  gate; 
One  tangled  bed  of  orange  poppies  gleams; 
No,  rather  would  I  seek  more  perfect  flowers 
In  that  dear  garden  of  my  childhood  dreams. 
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Miracles  and  Mother 


Eileen  Gibbons 


4  4]%  yTOTHER,  ifs  for  you!" 
Wf  Three  daughters,  who 
used  to  dash  for  the 
telephone  every  time  it  rang  and 
answer  with  an  anticipant  ''Hi!" 
now  calmly  raise  it  from  the  hook, 
mutter  a  calm  "Hello,"  and  sigh, 
''Mother,  it's  for  you." 

Listen  closely,  and  you  can  hear 
them  add  to  themselves,  "It's 
always  for  you!" 

You  see,  I'm  one  of  the  three 
daughters,  and  my  mother  is  the 
president  of  a  ward  Relief  Society. 
She's  relatively  new  in  the  job  of 
being  ward  mother,  but  during  the 
months  she  has  been,  we  girls,  our 
four  brothers,  and  our  father  have 
witnessed  a  miracle. 

Miracles  aren't  exactly  unusual 
in  big  families.  Ours  has  managed 
to  remain  happy  through  periods  of 
economic  depression,  broken  teen- 
age hearts,  the  cruel  adolescent  teas- 
ings  of  too  many  freckled-faced 
brothers,  and  the  mischief  of  a  sev- 
en-year-old named  Ted. 

But  Mother  is  the  real  miracle. 
For  as  long  as  we  can  remember, 
she  has  been  doing  extra,  unusual 
things,  to  save  time,  effort,  and 
money.  Five  a.m.  rising  to  pick 
raspberries  on  shares,  midnight  wall- 
papering parties,  and  the  care  of 
ten  pens  of  rabbits  are  among  her 
''saving"  ideas. 

Add  to  these  washing,  ironing, 
cleaning,  and  cooking  for  nine,  and 
you  have  someone  much  too  busy 
to  sit  and  visit,  read  a  good  book, 
or  call  on  a  neighbor  for  a  friendly 
chat.     Yet,    these    are    the    things 
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every  busy  housewife  hopes  some 
day  to  find  time  to  do. 

That's  why  when  Mother  told 
us  the  bishop  wanted  her  to  be 
president  of  the  Relief  Society  we 
all  gasped  "When?" 

Mother  already  moved  from  one 
job  to  another  like  lightning  and 
was  the  first  awake  and  the  last  to 
bed.  We'd  chastized  her  plenty  of 
times  about  moving  too  fast,  and 
now  the  Church  wanted  to  give  her 
one  of  its  biggest  jobs.  For  several 
days  we  talked  about  it. 

"She's  just  the  person,  but  .  .  ." 
—"Wouldn't  she  be  wonderful! 
but  .  .  .?"  and  then  there  was  just 
the  plain  "But,  Mother!" 

Of  course  Mother  said  yes.  She 
had  already  said  yes  when  we  were 
going  around  the  house  wondering 
"When?"  to  ourselves  and  saying 
"But  .  .  ."  to  her. 

At  the  time.  Mother  was  in  the 
Primary  presidency  and  theology 
teacher  in  the  Relief  Society.  She 
was  baking  twelve  loaves  of  bread 
every  week,  keeping  a  surplus  of 
canned  food  in  the  basement,  and 
frozen  food  in  the  locker. 

Mother  also  spent  an  hour  every 
day  helping  the  child  up  the  street 
improve  his  reading  so  he  could  be 
promoted.  She  was  giving  several 
minutes  a  day  to  Larry  because  he 
needed  tangible  encouragement  be- 
side him  while  he  practiced  the 
piano. 

Torn  denim  knees  had  a  way  of 
appearing,  and  old  rags  had  to  be 
made  into  rugs.  It  was  too expensi\e 
for  the  girls  to  buy  all  their  clothes. 


MIRACLES  AND  MOTHER 


in 


and  as  long  as  shirts  and  trousers 
could  be  made  from  Dad's  old 
suits  and  our  too-small  coitons,  the 
little  boys  would  wear  them  home- 
made. 

A  new  latch  on  the  door,  new 
paint  in  the  bedroom,  the  buckle 
torn  from  a  shoe— a  myriad  of  little 
jobs  were  already  appearing  daily 
and  Mother  was  squeezing  them  in. 

And  now  the  bishop  wanted  her 
to  ...  . 

*I\7E  girls  told  her  how  happy  we 
were,  and  at  the  same  time 
gestured  melodramatic  stories  about 
how  we  would  probably  have  to 
quit  school  and  our  jobs  so  Mother 
could  work  in  the  Relief  Society. 

That  was  several  months  ago. 
And  Mother  is  still  busy  because 
she  still  has  seven  children  and  the 
jobs  that  go  along  with  a  big  fam- 
ily. Of  course,  we  all  have  to  help 
a  little  more,  but  the  miracle  is  still 
there. 

Mother  has  been  able  to  do  the 
job,  keep  up  her  home,  and  bring 
a  new  spirituality,  enthusiasm,  and 
happiness  into  her  relations  with 
her  family.  This  is  the  miracle. 
Mother  has  more  time  and  energy 
than  she  has  ever  had  before. 

''Mother,  it's  for  you,''  calls  her 
to  the  phone  at  least  a  dozen  times 
every  day.  Someone  feels  she 
ought  to  let  Mother  know  that  Sis- 
ter Wallace  is  ill.  Her  first  coun- 
selor phones  to  say,  ''Sure,  we  can 
go  visiting  the  shut-ins  this  after- 
noon!" 

Perhaps  it's  a  death  in  the  ward. 
That  usually  means  food  to  pre- 


pare, comfort  to  give,  an  assortment 
of  needs  to  fill.  There  arc  flowers 
to  arrange  and  children  to  tend. 

Meetings  need  to  be  planned, 
work  days  scheduled,  offices  filled— 
the  usual  duties  of  a  president— all 
are  there.  And  Mother  does  them. 
She  thinks,  eats,  and  sleeps  Relief 
Society.  It  is  her  life,  her  chance 
to  serve. 

She  has  found  time  to  do  it  well, 
along  with  her  washing,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  cleaning,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  household  jobs  that  come 
unexpectedly. 

And  if  you  tiptoe  into  her  room 
almost  any  evening,  you'll  find  her 
sitting  up  in  bed  reading  a  good 
book,  the  newspaper,  or  a  magazine 
—to  her  a  luxury. 

And  it  isn't  late.  Only  the  little 
boys  are  in  bed.  But  you  see.  Moth- 
er is  tired  at  night  as  always.  She 
still  has  too  much  to  do,  and  we 
still  tell  her  she  does  it  too  swiftly. 

But  she  is  a  new  woman.  There 
is  contentment  instead  of  exhaus- 
tion after  a  day  of  hard  work.  There 
is  joy  at  every  chance  to  help  or  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  from  the 
helped.  There  is  love  between  her 
and  a  hundred  women  she  never 
knew  before.  Most  of  all,  there  is 
a  realization  and  a  firm  testimony 
in  her  heart  that  wards  are  living, 
complex  units  that  need  a  mother. 

And  the  children?  We  enjoy  our 
miracle  Mother.  And  it  hasn't  hurt 
us  girls  at  all  to  cook  a  little  more 
often,  sew  on  a  few  buttons  our- 
selves, or  even  to  think  now  and 
then  that  "he"  surely  would  have 
called,  if  Mother  hadn't  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Relief  Society. 


(bixtii    LJears  J^go 

Excerpts  From  the  Woninii's  Exponent,  May  i,  and  May  15,  1894 

*'FoR  THE  Rights  of  the  \\'omen  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

THE  WOMAN'S  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTITUTION:  Keeps  on  hand  dress 
goods  and  trimmings,  fancy  articles  and  notions,  books  and  stationery,  equipose  waists. 
Dressmaking  in  all  its  branches,  millinery,  latest  styles,  hats  and  bonnets  cleaned  and 
retrimmed.     Feathers  curled.     Stamping  done  to  order. 

— Selected 

WOMAN'S  SPHERE:  The  Father  chose  her  by  and  through  whom  all  his 
spiritual  children  should  come  to  earth,  and  so  ordered  that  she  should  be  first  to  know 
the  advent  of  the  spirit  to  its  home  .  .  .  and  not  until  she  has  endowed  it  with  the 
virtues  of  her  soul  does  she  present  it  a  priceless  offering  to  the  Lord.  Thus  woman  is 
recognized  by  the  eternal  decree  of  the  Father  to  be  the  first  to  cherish  humanity  .... 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  man  .  .  .  without  woman,  we  may  cease  to 
talk  about  woman's  sphere  as  though  it  had  a  limit,  other  than  the  world  in  which  she 
moves.  — S.  W.  Richards 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE 

We're  now  laying  foundations  of  what  we  shall  be. 

For  life's  current  extends  to  eternity's  sea; 

And  whatever  debases,  ennobles,  refines, 

By  our  acts  we  imprint  in  indelible  lines. 

We're  the  offspring  of  God.    We  should  never  degrad( 

The  form  which  at  first  in  His  image  was  made  .... 

— Eliza  R.  Snow 

TROUBLE:  Never  bear  more  than  one  trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people  bear 
three  kinds  —  all  they  ever  had,  all  they  have  now,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale 

HERITAGE:  ....  While  we  journey  onward  and  upward,  let  us  clasp  hands 
as  sisters  in  sweet  assurance  of  helping  each  other  to  cross  the  desert  of  ignorance  and 
the  dark  river  of  tradition,  where  the  little  boats  of  error  and  superstition  glide  in  and 
out  alluring  the  unwary.  W^  will  watch  for  the  beacon  light  of  truth  that  shines  from 
afar  over  the  Elysian  fields  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  And  while  we  pursue 
our  pioneer  march,  let  us  not  forget  the  innumerable  company  that  follow  in  our  wake, 
and  leave  for  them  shining  waymarks,  hopeful  harbingers  of  success  in  attaining  the 
goal  of  our  ambitions.  — Selected 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE  IN  BOX  ELDER  STAKE:  Quarterly 
conference  of  the  Relief  Society  of  Box  Elder  Stake  convened  in  the  Tabernacle  at 
Brigham  City,  on  the  13th  of  March.  President  Olivia  Widerborg  presiding.  Sister 
Bowring:  I  heard  Brother  Kimball  once  say  we  should  be  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand, 
if  we  depend  on  the  Lord  we  shall  be  so.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  each 
other  ....  Emelia  D.  Madsen:  It  is  a  sacred  calling  to  be  a  president  or  an  officer  in 
the  Relief  Society.  The  teachers  in  visiting  should  try  to  find  the  needy.  They  need 
to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  spirit  of  discernment,  and  great  big  hearts  that 
they  may  find  even  those  who  shrink  from  recei\ing  help  in  their  need  ....  Counselor 
Mary  Wright:  Let  us  not  find  fault  with  each  other,  it  is  weakening  to  ourselyes,  let 
us  do  all  the  good  we  can  .... 

— Emelia  D.  Madsen,  Cor.  Sec. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


gMMA   RAY   RIGGS   McKAY, 

wife  of  President  David  O. 
McKay  of  The  Chureh  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  has  been 
named  Utah's  "Mother  of  the  Yeai" 
for  1Q54.  She  will  go  to  New  York 
City  this  month  to  join  other  state 
winners  in  the  events  taking  place 
when  the  ''American  Mother  of  the 
Year"  will  be  chosen.  Mrs.  McKay, 
mother,  homemaker,  musician,  has 
long  been  active  in  community  and 
Church  activities  and  has  accom- 
panied President  McKay  upon  his 
world  travels. 


O 


LIVE      WOOLLEY      BURT 

(Mrs.  Clinton  R.  Burt),  noted 
and  dynamic  Salt  Lake  author,  has 
three  new  volumes  on  the  market. 
Young  Jed  Smith— Westering  Boy 
is  an  interesting,  action-filled  story 
of  this  famous  personality  of  the 
early  West;  Camel  Express  is  the 
tale  of  a  strange  and  little  known 
episode  in  Western  history;  and 
Peter's  Sugar  Farm,  has  West  Jord- 
an, Utah,  as  its  locale. 

lyiRS.  BENJAMIN  F.  (Ardella 
^  *  Bitner)  TIBBY,  a  native  Salt 
Laker,  but  for  the  last  twenty-one 
years  superintendent  of  the  Comp- 
ton  City  Schools,  Compton,  Cali- 
fornia,  delivered  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal addresses  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  in  February.  Past 
normal  retiring  age,  Mrs.  Tibby  is 
considered  too  valuable  to  the 
school  system  to  be  permitted  to 
leave.  She  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most women  educators  in  America. 

QRANDMA  MOSES,  ninety- 
three,  has  just  presented  one  of 
her  latest  primitive  paintings,  'The 
Battle  of  Bennington,"  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

"DIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Col- 
born,  Salt  Lake  City,  one  hundred 
one;  Mrs.  Susanna  Matilda  Cowels 
Huish,  Spring  Lake,  Utah,  ninety- 
nine;  Mrs.  Catherine  Matilda  Beck, 
San  Leandro,  California,  ninety- 
eight;  Mrs.  Euphemia  Jane  Carter 
Freeman,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety- 
seven;  Mrs.  Margaret  Blair  Crab- 
tree,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  ninety- 
three;  Mrs.  Martha  Musser  Sheets 
Davis,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety-three; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Goodwin  Bin- 
nal.  Granger,  Utah,  ninety;  Mrs. 
Rosella  Marie  P.  T.  Jacobsen,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah,  ninety. 
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[Portrait  of  I J  lot  her 


TN  a  certain  old-fashioned  house, 
there  was  an  embroidered  sam- 
pler on  the  living  room  wall,  which 
proclaimed  a  message  that  the  chil- 
dren in  that  home  could  never  for- 
get. At  first,  when  they  were  small, 
the  message  seemed  to  refer  to  their 
grandmother,  but  later,  upon  re- 
turning to  the  beloved  family  home, 
they  knew  that  the  message  re- 
ferred to  their  own  dear  mother. 

We  are  coming,  Mother,  coming — 
From  the  loom  and  from  the  mine — 
Though  it  be  our  last  sweet  homing 
On  that  mother  breast  of  thine. 

In  times  of  separation  from  our 
mothers,  whether  it  be  the  absence 
caused  by  the  temporary  affairs  of 
earth,  or  that  longer  waiting  until 
the  time  of  reunion  in  the  heavenly 
home,  we  often  try  to  picture  in 
memory  the  portrait  of  our  mothers. 
Sometimes  an  evanescent  happen- 
ing or  even  some  familiar  scene  — 
a  flower  garden,  a  thread  of  music, 
a  lighted  window  —  may  bring  to 
us,  unexpectedly,  a  vivid  and 
strangely  comforting  portrait  of 
mother. 

The  dear  face  may  be  remem- 
bered well,  and  the  busy,  untiring 
hands,  the  quick  step  in  the  kitch- 
en, the  quiet  step  to  a  child's  crib. 
One  woman  may  remember  that 
once,  upon  admitting  some  misde- 
meanor of  childhood,  the  mother 
only  looked  at  her  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  had  to  wait  to  find  some- 
thing to  say.    Another  woman  may 
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recall  how  swiftly  her  mother's  fing- 
ers flew  in  sewing  white  lace  upon 
an  infant's  dress.  The  portraits  are 
varied  and  beautiful. 

Though  we  may  not  realize  the 
full  influence  of  these  memories— 
these  portraits,  we  know  that  in 
large  measure  they  determine  our 
attitudes,  our  actions,  the  very 
course  of  our  lives.  One  woman 
has  been  influenced  throughout  her 
life  by  seeing  repeatedly,  in  mem- 
ory, her  mother,  who  had  come  to 
visit  the  daughter  at  college,  stand- 
ing, after  class  had  been  dismissed, 
with  her  hand  laid  tenderly  upon 
a  bench  in  the  room,  tears  in  the 
mother's  eyes.  Then  she  said, 
''Such  a  thing  as  this  learning  was 
never  possible  for  me,  but  I  am  so 
grateful  that  you  can  be  here." 

Another  woman,  sincerely  devot- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  Church,  re- 
calls, as  an  indelible  etching,  the 
portrait  of  her  mother  —  how  she 
hurried  down  the  poplar-lined  street, 
taking  her  little  daughter  with  her; 
how  quickly  the  mother  mounted 
the  wooden  steps  to  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Hall,  how  soon  she  was  taking 
charge  of  the  meeting  —  then  the 
music,  the  prayer,  the  quietness, 
and  the  light  upon  the  mother's 
face.  Strange  how  much  is  in- 
scribed upon  the  pliant  mind  of  a 
child  through  no  direct  word  being 
said.  It  is  by  spiritual  communion 
that  much  of  earth's  best  instruc- 
tion is  given  and  received. 
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Many  of  us  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  recall  the  portrait  of  a 
mother  who  honored  and  respected 
the  individualism  of  each  of  her 
children,  who  realized  that  each 
child  is  different  from  every  other 
personality,  the  heritage  given  by 
the  parents  coming  from  ancestral 
sources  remote  and  near,  but  always 
in  a  new  combination  of  character- 
istics, talents,  and  temperament, 
with  an  individual,  everlasting  spir- 
it.   The  mother  has  been  the  life- 


giving  vessel,  but  her  duty  and  her 
influence  are  best  exercised  through 
love,  patient  direction,  and  inspira- 
tional example.  And  mothers  who 
are  wise,  as  well  as  devoted,  may, 
over  the  years  and  into  old  age, 
share  in  the  shining  hopes,  ideals, 
and  accomplishments  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  these  mothers  may  be 
comforted  by  knowing  that  the  por- 
traits of  all  mothers  are  forever  in- 
destructible. 

-V.  P.  C. 


I  Lew  Serial,    cJhe  cf ailing  Shackles,    to  ujegin  in  ^une 

\  NEW  serial,  'The  Falling  Shackles,"  by  Margery  S.  Stewart,  will  begin 
in  the  June  Relief  Society  Magazine.  This  intimate  and  dramatic 
story  recounts  the  sad  and  amusing  experiences  of  a  family  from  Europe 
who  make  a  new  life  for  themselves  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Magazine,  having  contributed  many  excellent 
stories  and  poems.  Mrs.  Stewart's  work  has  also  received  recognition 
by  national  magazines  of  wide  circulation,  and  she  has  received  awards  in 
se\eral  contests,  including  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  and  the 
Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest. 


c/o   UJavid 

Marjoiie  Foote 


Tough  and  tousled  three-year-old, 
Hurtling  like  a  comet  jet 
Along  the  path,  across  the  street — 
A  mercury  with  wing-shod  feet. 
Bright  ribboned  years  do  now  unfold. 
Shot  with  silver,  red,  and  gold; 
High  adventures  to  be  met; 
Forward  now  your  course  is  set; 
Life's  dawn  for  you  is  sweet. 

We  set  small  store  by  worldly  gain 
But  here's  a  jewel-studded  crown: 
The  sapphire  of  a  blue  tit's  wing, 
The  liquid  gold  the  blackbirds  sing; 
Pearl-studded  trees  in  rain, 


Emeralds  from  the  leafy  lane; 
The  honeybee's  topaz  and  brown. 
Gay  rose's  gorgeous  ruby  gown. 
Each  sparkling  gem  of  spring. 

This  box  is  clasped  with  constant  prayer 
And  bounded  with  our  love  for  you. 
Its  key  of  truth  will  only  turn 
If,  with  clear  vision,  you  discern 
The  Priesthood  cloak  that  God  sets  there 
For  every  worthy  son  to  wear. 
Oh,  take  these  treasures  and  renew 
Your  covenants  each  day;  be  true. 
Oh,  let  his  lamp  forever  burn. 


oa|/  Ut   Vi/ith  d^lovoers 

Norma  W.  South 

npHE  words  so  often  used  by  the  growing  house  plants;  that  is  why 

florist  industry  bring  an  intrigu-  I  cannot  grow  them  as  well  as  she. 
ing  thought  to  me.    What  has  been  Perhaps  Mother  was  never  con- 
said  to  me  by  way  of  flowers?  What  scions    of    saying    things    with    her 
have  I  tried  to  say  to  others?  flowers;  we  were  not  conscious  of 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  no  taller  receiving  the   messages.     But  they 

than     a    window    sill,     my    world  told  us  many  things  just  the  same, 

seemed  to  be  made  up  mostly  of  They  told  us  that  here  was  love  and 

flowers.    Dozens  of  flowering  house  patience,  not  only  for  the  plants, 

plants  lined  our  windows.  My  view  but  for  the  children  who  lived  with 

of    the    outside    world    was   always  them.    They  told  us  that  home  was 

framed  by  flowers  and,  as   I  grew  beautiful  and  warm  and  safe.     As 

taller,  by  lovely  foliage  and  flowers,  the  plants  cost  mother  not  a  cent, 

October,  there  was  often  wind  ^^^ey  told  us  that  there  are  many 
and  sleet  and  snow,  but  inside  it  beautiful  and  wonderful  thnigs  in 
was  always  summer.  Mother's  ge-  t^^e  world  which  have  nothhig  at 
raniums  were  deep  red,  bright  red,  all  to  do  with  money.  The  blossoms 
old  rose,  pink,  white,  and  salmon  cheered  us  through  childhood  ill- 
color.  The  Martha  Washington  "ess  and  gave  us  courage  when  fa- 
geranium,  with  its  gray-green  leaves,  ther  was  away  at  the  hospital  for 
had  single  flowers  of  old  rose,  with  three  whole  months.  They  taught 
deep  rose  throats.  The  fuchsia  was  "s  that  God  can  do  some  very  re- 
the  wonder  plant,  with  its  delicate  niarkable  things, 
stems  and  lavender-red  blossoms  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  see  the 
which  hung  down  like  bells  on  a  flowers  and  people  marching  through 
Christmas  tree.  The  Marguerite  ^Y  girlhood.  It  is  the  junior  prom, 
had  fern-like  foliage  and  large  white  There  are  new  formals,  flowers, 
daisy  blossoms.  Then  there  was  the  ecstasy!  Now  I  am  returning  from 
California  pink  which  had  a  bios-  a  college  spring  formal.  The  young 
som  of  fine  pink  fringe  and  no  man  in  the  tuxedo  takes  the  rose 
leaves  at  all;  it  had  queer  needles  from  his  lapel  and  presses  it  into 
like  those  of  an  evergreen!  my  hand.     The  little   flower   tells 

Every    night    through    the    long  the    sweet    message    for   which    he 

winter    months,    mother    patiently  cannot   find  adequate  words.     My 

carried  her  plants  from  the  windows  wedding  .  .  .  there  are  flowers  e\'ery- 

to    the   kitchen    table    where    thev  where.     Mother  is  saying,  ''Norma, 

would  be   safe   from   frost.     Every  the   pink    double   hollyhocks    ha\c 

morning  she  gave  each  plant  a  drink,  bloomed    early   this   year,    just    for 

One  year  she   took   new   slips  and  you."     She   is   so  happy   including 

repotted  all  the  plants,  using  rich  licr  flowers  in  the  plans. 

loamy    soil    from    under    the    wild  "We'll   decorate   the   table  with 

English     willows.     I     have     never  glads,  the  white  and  pink  coronas." 

learned  any  more  of  her  secrets  of  I  see  again  my  wedding  bouquet. 
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The  years  are  rushing  on.  There 
are  flo\\ers  for  birthdays,  weddings, 
a  funeral  .  .  .  my  father's.  Now  I 
am  lying  in  a  hospital,  not  ill  at  all, 
but  rejoicing  over  the  safe  arrival  of 
our  third  child,  a  dear  little  boy. 
The  door  opens  and  a  sweet  little 
girl  of  nine  enters,  carrying  a  small 
bouquet  picked  from  my  own  gard- 
en. Her  blue  eyes  fill  with  tears; 
she  is  unable  to  speak,  but  the 
flowers  tell  what  she  has  come  to 
say.  I  reach  joyfully  for  the  flowers, 
and  the  little  blond  head  goes  down 
on  my  pillow.  It  is  so  lonesome  at 
home  without  Mommie. 

I  am  again  in  a  hospital,  stand- 
ing beside  a  white  bed.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  our  lives;  our  daughter  is 
very  ill  with  pneumonia.  I  lay  a 
cool  hand  on  her  feverish  brow. 
''Darling/'   I   begin,  trying   not  to 


let  my  voice  betray  my  fear,  ''re- 
member how  our  sweetpeas  looked 
last  summer  on  the  fence?  They 
were  so  pretty  when  a  cool  breeze 
stirred  them."  It  is  my  way  of  say- 
ing, ''Don't  be  afraid,  dear.  God 
will  watch  over  you  and  make  you 
well,  even  as  he  can  change  a  very 
small  seed  into  a  beautiful  flower- 
ing plant."  She  smiles  and  closes 
her  tired  eyes  in  sleep.  It  is  a  very 
good  sign. 

Today  a  spring  shower  has  re- 
freshed my  flower  garden.  The 
bleeding  heart  is  blooming  beau- 
tifullv.  The  iris,  narcissus,  and  tu- 
lips  are  waiting  to  be  made  into  a 
bouquet  for  our  table.  Through 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  I  will 
find  things  to  say  to  my  family  and 
friends,  and  I  will  say  them  with 
flowers. 


O^reserving   Tfietal  [Planters 

Elizabeth  Wiliiamson 
qX)  prevent  the  corrosion  of  metal  planters,  line  them  with  melted  paraffin. 


Things  Will  Be  Different 


Virginid  M.  Kaiiiiiieyer 


SALLY  looked  around  the  apart- 
ment, surveying  it  with  dis- 
gust. "Will  I  be  glad  to  get 
away  from  you!"  she  thought. 

They  would  be  moving  soon- 
she  and  Bill  and  the  children, 
away  from  the  ugly  little  apartment, 
into  the  beautiful  house  with  the 
big  lawn  and  the  willow  tree. 

Sally  leaned  on  her  broom  and 
dreamed.  She  wouldn't  take  one 
piece  of  furniture  from  this  living 
room,  not  one  thing!  She'd  give  it 
all  to  the  junk  man  and  buy  new 
for  the  home  they  were  moving  to. 
She  gave  the  sofa  a  look  that 
should  have  withered  it.  One  side 
sagged  where  the  children  had 
jumped  on  it  too  hard.  And  the 
once-attractive  blue  frieze  uphol- 
stery had  succumbed  to  smears  of 
peanut  butter,  jelly,  and  molding 
clay. 

Those  plastic  curtains  were  go- 
ing out.  She  would  have  draw  drapes 
at  the  big  picture  window— maybe 
cream-colored  silk  with  appliqued 
roses  to  match  the  roses  in  that 
elegant  carpet  she  had  seen  in 
Kranowski's  window. 

She  pulled  herself  back  to  the 
present,  picked  up  the  broom,  and 
set  it  down  again.  She  didn't  feel 
like  cleaning  this  place  anymore. 
Why  bother  to  mop  and  wax  the 
floors,  dust  the  furniture?  Soon 
sJie  would  be  bidding  it  all  goodby. 

Sallv  decided  to  nourish  her  soul. 
She  pushed  Karl's  truck  out  of  the 
way  and  sat  down  with  the  new 
Home  Lovely  magazine.  She  flipped 
through  the  pages  of  beautiful  ex- 
teriors and  exquisite  interiors,  read 
an   article   on   color   schemes,   and 
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paused  to  admire  a  pictured  dexil's 
food  cake  and  dream  of  whipping 
it  up  in  her  own  gleaming  kitchen. 

She  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
magazine  that  she  jumped  when 
the  kitchen  door  banged.  Four- 
year-old  Karl  and  three-year-old  Ann 
came  in,  demanding  lunch.  Sally 
looked  at  the  clock— one-fifteen! 
She'd  really  have  to  fly  if  she  got 
anything  done  before  Bill  came 
home  from  work. 

She  hurried  the  children  through 
lunch  and  got  them  down  for  naps, 
then  washed  the  dishes  and  mopped 
up  the  soup  and  crumbs  under  the 
table.  It  was  three  o'clock  before 
she  got  to  cleaning  the  living  room. 
Bill  would  be  home  at  four-thirty. 

She  shoved  the  children's  dis- 
carded sweaters  into  the  closet, 
dumped  all  their  toys  together  into 
a  box,  and  threw  out  some  wilted 
flowers.  Now  to  make  the  beds 
and  see  what  she  could  prepare  for 
supper. 

It  was  four-twenty-five.  Sally  op- 
ened the  refrigerator  and  found 
some  wieners  and  cold  boiled  po- 
tatoes. The  children  would  love  it 
if  she  fried  the  potatoes,  but  she 
wasn't  so  sure  about  Bill.  He  liked 
his  meals  balanced. 

She  backed  away  from  the  re- 
frigerator, both  hands  full,  and 
bumped  into  her  husband  in  the 
narrow  space  between  refrigerator 
and  table.  Wieners  and  potatoes 
flipped  upside  down  on  the  floor. 

''Oh,  Bill!  Just  see  what  you've 
done!" 

She  knew  she  shouldn't  be  blam- 
ing Bill  for  the  accident,  but  the 
afternoon's  rush  had  left  her  short- 
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tempered,  and,  as  she  picked  the 
food  off  the  floor,  the  tiny  kitchen 
suddenly  irritated  her. 

We  need  traffic  hghts  to  get 
around  in  here,  she  thought,  and 
then  grew  more  cheerful  as  she 
thought  of  leaving  it  all  behind. 

"DILL  still  stood  with  the  evening 
paper  in  his  hand,  wearing  that 
"Now  what  have  I  done?"  look. 
Sally  gave  him  a  peck  on  the  cheek 
and  carried  the  wieners  to  the  sink 
to  wash  them  off. 

Fried  potatoes  brought  squeals 
of  delight  from  the  children  and  a 
disapproving  look  from  Bill.  Sally, 
on  the  defensive,  said,  ''Honey,  I 
can't  prepare  a  decent  meal  on  two 
square  feet  of  counter  space." 

Bill  grunted  and  speared  a  potato. 

''Just  wait,  darling,"  and  she  put 
an  arm  around  him,  "when  we  move 
into  that  beautiful  big  kitchen  I'll 
prepare  wonderful  meals!" 

Next  morning  the  bank  called  to 
tell  Sally  that  the  loan  had  gone 
through  and  they  could  come  in 
any  time  to  sign  the  final  papers. 
Sally  put  down  the  phone,  and, 
humming,  went  to  find  a  box  to 
pack  her  best  dishes. 

She  was  crumpling  newspaper  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  when  the 
air  split  with  screams  from  outside. 
Sally  jumped  to  her  feet  and  ran 
out  the  door.  Karl  and  a  neighbor 
boy  were  chasing  Ann  around  the 
yard,  squirting  her  with  their  water 
pistols. 

"Stop  it!  Both  of  you!"  she  cried 
and  dragged  the  sobbing  child  away. 
"Don't  ever  do  that  again!"  And 
she  marched  Ann  into  the  house. 
She  comforted  her  with  a  cookie 
and  resumed  her  packing. 

It's  the  neighbor  boys  who  teach 


Karl  those  things,  she  decided,  just 
wait  till  we  move  into  a  civilized 
neighborhood. 

The  days  moved  quickly.  Sally 
packed  their  belongings,  wrote 
change-of-address  letters  to  the  milk- 
man, the  mailman,  and  the  tel- 
ephone company.  She  handed  in 
to  the  rental  office  their  notice  of 
intention  to  vacate,  and  received  in 
return  a  mimeographed  sheet  of  in- 
structions for  leaving  the  apartment. 
Be  sure,  it  said,  to  empty  the  garb- 
age, mow  the  lawn,  turn  in  the  key, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

She  handed  the  sheet  to  Bill 
when  he  came  home,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  get  busy  on  "oper- 
ation lawn  mower." 

Bill  flopped  in  a  chair,  a  pained 
expression  on  his  face.  "Let  a  man 
rest  for  a  minute.  I'll  get  at  it  after 
supper." 

He  didn't  get  at  it  after  supper, 
nor  the  next  night,  nor  the  next. 
Tuesday  evening  Sally  reminded 
him  that  they  were  moving  Friday. 
Wednesday  at  supper  she  reminded 
him  again,  a  little  more  firmly,  and 
on  Thursday  afternoon  when  he 
came  home,  the  lawn  mower  was 
barring  the  door,  Sally  standing 
grimly  behind  it. 

"O.K,"  Bill  said,  shame  in  his  ex- 
pression, "I'll  mow  it.  But,  you 
know,  I'd  enjoy  it  a  lot  more  if  it 
was  our  own  lawn." 

His  voice  began  to  show  enthus- 
iasm as  he  pushed  the  mower 
through  the  grass.  "Just  wait  till 
I  get  started  on  our  own  yard.  I'll 
really  manicure  that  lawn— and 
trim  the  willow  tree— and  plant 
more  flowers!" 

'pHEY  spent  Friday  and  Saturday 
moving.     Bill    rented    a    truck. 
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and  together  they  tugged  and  heaved 
the  furniture  onto  the  back  of  it. 
Sally  had  lost  her  battle  to  get  rid 
of  the  living-room  pieces.  She  was, 
in  Bill's  opinion,  lucky  to  get  a 
house.  So  the  sagging  sofa  went 
along  to  the  new  home. 

When  the  last  load  was  dropped 
in  the  middle  of  the  living  room, 
Sally  stopped  to  survey  the  place. 
This  was  home,  with  the  willow 
tree,  the  wide  lawn,  and  the  wis- 
teria over  the  front  step.  She  was 
completely  happy. 

Sunday  morning  found  them 
tired,  stiff,  and  barely  able  to  pull 
themselves  to  church.  They  came 
home  and  nibbled  on  cold  cuts  from 
the  refrigerator,  and  Bill  reminded 
Sally,  ''Be  sure  to  call  the  electric 
company  tomorrow,  so  they  can 
send  a  man  out  to  connect  up  the 
stove." 

Monday  morning  Sally  waved  her 
husband  off  to  work,  shooed  the 
children  out  to  play,  and  then  sat 
down  on  a  box  of  books,  wonder- 
ing where,  in  the  littered  living 
room,  to  begin  putting  things  away. 
The  enormity  of  the  task  depressed 
her,  and  she  was  tired.  The  Home 
Lovely  magazine  lay  on  top  of  a 
barrel  of  dishes,  and  Sally  picked 
it  up. 

She  was  intently  comparing  color 
schemes  in  the  magazine  when  she 
was  shocked  to  attention  by  a  ser- 
ies of  screams  that  could  come  from 
no  one  but  Ann.  Sally  sprang  to 
the  door  and  saw  Karl  dragging 
Ann  about  the  yard.  Ropes  bound 
her  hands  and  feet. 

''Karl!  Stop  it!  What  are  you  do- 
ing? 

"We're  Indians.  Fm  lasseling 
her." 

"Well,  don't  let  me  catch  you 


doing  it  again!"  She  rescued  her 
daughter,  untied  the  cords,  and 
started  back  toward  the  house.  She 
noticed  a  lot  of  scraggly  weeds  along 
the  brick  walk,  and  stooped  to  pull 
one  or  two.  An  hour  later  she  was 
still  at  it.  She  paused  long  enough 
to  make  the  children  sandwiches 
for  lunch,  and  found,  upon  enter- 
ing the  kitchen,  that  Ann  had  tried 
to  help  herself  to  milk  from  the  re- 
frigerator and  had  dropped  the 
whole  quart.  Sally  cleaned  up  the 
mess  and  cut  her  finger  deeply  on 
a  piece  of  glass. 

When  the  children  were  asleep, 
she  went  back  to  the  weeding.  As 
she  bent  and  pulled,  she  was  grad- 
ually aware  of  a  noise— one  that  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time. 

CALLY  stood  up  suddenly,  realiz- 
ing it  was  the  sound  of  running 
water.  She  followed  it  to  its  source, 
and  stood  aghast.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren had  turned  on  the  hose  and 
left  it  running  full  blast  near  the 
half-open  basement  window.  Water 
was  pouring  into  the  dark  depths 
below. 

She  turned  off  the  water  and 
dashed  for  the  basement  door  to 
survey  the  damage.  It  was  worse 
than  she  had  imagined.  The  water 
pouring  in  from  outside  lay  two  in- 
ches deep  near  the  window,  and 
a  leaking  pipe  overhead  was  adding 
to  the  flood. 

Sally  ran  to  get  a  mop  and  a 
broom  to  stem  the  tide  before  it 
spread  to  their  trunks  of  precious 
things.  She  pulled  on  her  over- 
shoes and  waded  in,  sweeping  the 
water  before  her  to  the  door. 

Mop,  sweep,  mop,  sweep,  for  two 
hours  she  worked,  until  she  had 
swept  all  she  could  out  the  door, 
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had  wrung  more  out  into  a  bucket, 
and  the  remainder  lay  in  damp  pud- 
dles on  the  floor. 

At  four-thirty  Bill  found  her 
flopped  in  exhaustion  on  the  couch. 
''Hey,  lazy  bones,"  and  he  shook 
her.    ''What's  for  supper?" 

"Supper!"  Sally  reared  up  and 
looked  at  him  with  horrified  eyes. 
"I  forgot  to  call  the  electrician  to 
hook  up  the  stove!" 

"Yeah?  Well,  what  have  we 
got?"  and  Bill  stalked  to  the  refrig- 
erator. "Wieners  and  cold  pota- 
toes!" 

It  was  too  much.  The  whole 
day  had  been  too  much.  She  began 
to  cry,  and  found  she  couldn't  stop. 
She  was  tired,  she  hurt,  and  noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  going  right. 
Through  her  tears  she  saw  Bill 
standing  over  her  with  that  "Now 
what  have  I  done?"  expression. 

Where  have  I  seen  that  look  be- 
fore? she  wondered,  and,  realizing 
where,  began  to  giggle,  her  sobs  of 
exhaustion  gradually  turning  to  an 
agony  of  laughter. 

Bill  grabbed  her  shoulders  and 
shook  her  hard.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter? Hey,  stop  it,  for  goodness 
sakel" 


''Oh,  Bill!"  And  she  went  off  in- 
to peals  of  laughter  again.  "I'm 
laughing  at  myself.  For  being  so 
stupid!  I  thought  just  moving 
would  change  everything.  I  expect- 
ed this  to  be  heaven— and  it's  not! 
The  lawn's  a  mess,  the  plumbing 
leaks— even  the  wisteria's  got  blight. 
And  I"— she  began  to  laugh  and 
sob  at  the  same  time,  "I'm  the  same 
inefficient,  forgetful  person  I've 
always  been.  Even  the  children  are 
as  naughty  as  ever.  Oh,  honey," 
she  put  an  arm  around  her  puzzled 
husband,  "starting  right  now,  I'm 
going  to  try  to  make  this  a  heaven 
for  you  and  the  children.  I'll  budget 
my  time,  and  write  down  notes, 
and  keep  track  of  things  .  .  .  ." 

Bill  was  thoughtfully  rubbing  her 
hand  between  his,  trying  to  think 
of  what  to  say.  "Maybe,"  he  said, 
"all  of  us  together  can  gain  heaven, 
a  step  at  a  time.  I  think  I'll  start 
right  now  by  mowing  the  lawn." 

Sally,  putting  away  books,  watched 
him  from  the  window,  and  out  of 
a  new  understanding  and  maturity 
(or  maybe  she  had  read  it  some- 
where) said,  "We  make  a  heaven 
for  ourselves  right  where  we  are— 
or  nowhere." 


1 1  Lormng   (^lones 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 

Morning  glory  bells  are  ringing; 

The  wind  has  found  their  muted  chimes. 

Wings  of  butterflies  are  tipping 

In  their  silent,  aerial  climbs. 

High  above  a  plane  is  flying, 
With  sun-splashed  wings,  far  out  of  harm. 
The  might}'  engine,  lifting,  singing, 
Fills  the  sky  with  morning  charm. 


Butterfly  and  plane  creation. 
Each  to  its  own  destination! 


JLaunder  olhat  Vi/hite  Shirt    Ljourself 

Ruth  K.  Kent 

OEND  a  white  shirt  to  the  laundry  a  few  times,  and  you  v/ill  spend  enough  to  buy 
^  a  new  shirt.  It  is  easy  to  do  up  a  white  shirt  when  you  know  how.  This  is  the 
way  I  have  found  to  be  best  for  me. 

The  ironing  itself  is  not  so  much  the  problem  as  the  preparation  for  ironing.  First 
the  washing — scrub  the  collar  and  cuffs  with  soap  and  a  stiff  brush.  Wash  as  usual 
and  rinse  out  all  the  soap.  It  is  advisable  to  rinse  a  white  shirt  even  though  a  no-rinse 
detergent  has  been  used,  in  order  to  rid  it  of  any  grimy  water.  Hang  the  shirt  on  the 
line  by  the  back  shirttail,  being  sure  to  spread  it  wide.  Pull  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  but- 
ton hole  pleat  down  the  front  into  shape.  Hang  in  the  sun  to  dry,  if  possible,  or 
someplace  in  the  air,  where  the  shirt  will  dry  quickly.  If  it  must  be  dried  inside,  do 
not  crowd  it. 

Do  not  starch  the  shirt  until  it  is  dry.  To  starch,  use  one  tablespoon  of  a  good 
starch  to  one  cup  of  warm  water.  (Use  more  starch  if  the  shirt  is  to  be  stiffer,  but 
that  must  be  determined  by  experimenting).  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  the  starch 
and  stir  well.  Now  dip  the  collar  into  the  starch,  rub  it  in  well,  and  wring  out. 
Do  the  same  with  the  cuffs,  being  careful  not  to  get  the  starch  on  the  sleeves.  And 
for  an  especially  good  job,  gather  just  the  pleat  in  front  into  your  hand  and  dip  it 
into  the  starch  and  wring  out.     Now  sprinkle  the  whole   shirt  and   roll   tightly. 

Before  ironing,  make  these  important  preparations:  See  that  the  iron  is  clean. 
Wash  off  the  bottom,  and,  if  necessary,  scour  off  lightly  any  black  spots.  Place  a 
clean  dish  towel  or  part  of  an  old  sheet  over  the  ironing  board  cover.  Spread  news- 
papers on  the  floor  beneath  the  ironing  board.  And,  if  available,  put  a  piece  of  beeswax 
or  ironing  wax  beneath  the  ironing  board  cover  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Set  the 
iron  just  below  "cotton,"  or  approximately  350  degrees.  If  the  iron  is  too  hot,  it  will 
leave  scorch  marks  where  repeated  ironing  is  necessary. 

First  iron  the  under  side  of  the  collar,  pushing  in  from  the  corners  to  the  center. 
Iron  the  band  until  it  seems  dry.  Turn  over  and  do  the  outside  of  the  collar,  being 
careful  to  push  any  fullness  to  the  back  of  the  collar.  Now  move  the  collar  to  the 
far  edge  of  the  board  and  let  it  hang  over.  Iron  the  collar  band  on  the  edge  of  the 
board  until  it  seems  dry.  If  the  iron  pulls  hard,  rub  it  across  the  wax  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  board  and  it  will  glide  smoothly. 

Iron  the  cuffs  on  the  wrong  side  from  the  bottom  edge  toward  the  sleeve.  Push 
the  iron  up  into  the  sleeve  from  the  inside  of  the  cuff.  Now,  do  the  right  side  of  the 
cuff.  Flatten  the  sleeve  along  the  underarm  seam  and  iron  the  sleeve  flat  on  the 
board,  doing  the  side  with  the  placket  first.  Iron  out  all  the  wrinkles  carefully  where 
the  sleeve  joins  the  cuff  and  do  the  placket  neatly.  Turn  the  sleeve  over  and  do  the 
other  side.  If  the  sleeve  seems  to  pucker  at  the  underarm  seam,  pull  and  stretch  the 
seam  while  ironing. 

Fold  the  shirt  along  the  line  where  the  back  is  seamed  to  the  yoke.  Lay  the 
yoke  flat  on  the  board  and  iron  carefully. 

Iron  the  left  front  first,  starting  at  the  underarm  seam  and  working  towards  the 
buttons.  1  hen  do  the  back,  then  the  right  front.  Iron  the  pleat  on  the  right  front 
on  the  underside  first,  then  iron  dry  and  smooth  on  the  right  side.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tilings  to  watch  when  ironing  a  white  shirt.  The  shirttail  ne^d  not 
be  done  so  carefully. 

Go  over  the  collar  and  cuffs  once  again.  Hang  the  shirt  on  a  hanger  to  dry.  And 
it  is  best  to  store  shirts  on  hangers  if  there  is  hanging  space  available. 
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If  the  shirt  must  be  folded,  do  it  the  way  the  army  does.  Button  the  shirt  and 
place  it  on  a  large  flat  surface  (bed  or  table)  back  down.  Gently  fold  the  collar  down 
against  the  breast  of  the  shirt.  Fold  one  sleeve  straight  across  the  front,  the  other 
sleeve  over  the  first  one.  Lift  the  shirt  tail  and  fold  it  a  third  of  the  way  up.  Now 
lift  this  fold  and  place  it  even  with  the  top  of  the  shirt.  The  shirt  is  now  just  the 
right  size  to  lay  away  in  a  dresser  drawer  or  a  suitcase.  If  it  must  be  made  smaller, 
fold  it  in  three,  once  from  left  to  right,  then  the  other  side  over  this.  It  will  come 
out  unwrinkled  in  the  places  that  show  the  most. 

It  takes  a  little  practice  to  learn  how  to  launder  a  white  shirt,  but  it  pays  off 
in  savings,  and  in  a  man's  pride  when  someone  asks  him,  "Say,  who  does  your  shirts 
so  well?" 


tylnrnversara  oc 


nniversary  oouvenirs 

Mabel  Law  Atkinson 

'T^HIS  morning,  while  rummaging  through  my  spacious  treasure-chest  of  memory  to 
■^      find  the  gift  of  love  I  needed  in  my  longing  for  children's  laughter,  I  came  across 
a  box  carefully  wrapped  and  labeled,  "Anniversary  Gifts,   1934." 

Tears  flowed  freely  as  I  opened  each  parcel  wrapped  in  plain  brown  wrapping 
paper  and  saw  the  cherished  gifts  and  the  childish  writing  on  the  homemade,  flower- 
decorated  cards.  The  first  revealed  a  small  rag  dolly  fashioned  out  of  old  white  knitted 
underwear  by  the  untrained  hands  of  a  Httle  daughter  of  eight,  the  face  worked  in 
black  uneven  stitches,  the  body  stuflfed  with  bits  of  underwear  cut  fine  by  fingers  that 
yearned  to  do  artistic  work  like  her  twelve-year-old  sister.  Her  gift,  when  opened, 
proved  to  be  a  hanky  made  from  a  salt  sack,  hemmed  and  embroidered  by  small  hands 
which  at  that  tender  age  were  prophetic  of  her  later  skill. 

A  bitter-sweet  fragrance  escaped  as  I  began  unwrapping  the  next  gift,  a  "bookay 
of  buetiful  dandelines"  from  my  four-year-old  son  whose  note  had  been  written  by  his 
older  brother.  Again  I  saw  the  childish  beauty  of  this  curly-haired  "little  brother" 
gathering  the  flowers  for  me.    Again  I  heard  the  hlting  music  of  his  laughter. 

I  opened  the  last  parcel  with  the  hands  of  love  tightening  about  my  heart,  and 
pearls  of  tenderness  illumining  my  eyes,  for  the  lad  whose  gift  this  was,  is  with  us  no 
more.  Tied  to  the  handle  of  a  little  basket  made  of  burrs  and  filled  with  moss  and 
wild  violets,  was  a  note  in  a  loxed,  remembered  boyish  scrawl:  "I  have  no  muney,  but 
I  luv  you." 

Again  I  saw  this  lad  as  a  chubby  babe  of  two  sitting  in  the  dooryard  of  a  rented 

home,  sans  lawns  and  flowers,  pulling  bunch  after  bunch  of  the  first  tiny  redroots  of 

spring  and  laughing  for  very  joy  as  he  saw  the  pink  rootlets.  Seeing  me  watching,  he 
held  up  a  handful,  calling,  "See!  Pitty,  mama,  pitty!" 

He  loved  beauty  even  then  and  found  it  in  the  pink  of  the  roots  of  weeds.  I 
recalled  how,  as  he  grew  older,  he  was  always  bringing  me  starts  of  flowers  for  the  win- 
dow, and  later  on  for  a  garden  by  our  very  own  home.  With  gratitude  in  my  heart 
that  God  had  let  me  keep  him  until  he  was  mature,  I  offered  up  a  prayer  that  he  is 
finding  beauty  in  the  heavenly  gardens  as  he  walks  through  them  at  sunrise  as  he  loved 
to  do  here. 

What  wealth  was  mine  that  morning  as  each  shyly  gave  his  gift! 

Since  then  I  have  received  beautiful  and  costly  gifts,  but  none  have  given  me 
greater  joy  than  those  simple  offerings  of  love  on  that  anniversary  in  "our  poverty 
year"  when  there  were  no  nickels  to  spare. 


The  Right  Decision! 

Frances  C.  Yost 

MARGARET  Shelby  popped  ''Smells  good,"  John  sniffed, 
the  rolls  in  the  oxen,  then  "We're  famished,  aren't  we,  kids?" 
took  another  peek  at  the  din-  John  and  Margaret  let  the  chil- 
inc^-room  table.  It  was  beautiful  dren  supply  the  table  conversation, 
with  its  centerpiece  of  autumn  as-  for  their  day's  experiences  were  bub- 
ters.  Margaret's  best  silver  sparkled  bling  over.  After  the  meal  was  fin- 
on  the  alabaster  linen.  She  was  ished,  Margaret  saw  her  dinner  set, 
using  her  teakwood  dinner  set  this  linen,  and  silverware  put  in  their 
evening.  places,  then  she  joined  John  in  the 

'Tes,"     Margaret      said     aloud,  living  room, 
"everj'thing  is  just  beautiful.    Why,  'Tou're    a    heart-filling    armful," 

anyone  would   think   I   was  enter-  John  said,  laying  aside  his  paper  and 

taiiiing  the  Governor,  instead  of  my  pulling    Margaret    down     on     the 

family."     Someone  said  the  way  to  couch  beside  him.     ''Now  we  have 

a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stom-  a  minute  to  ourselves.  Marge,  I  have 

ach,  Margaret  thought.  With  things  something  mighty  important  to  dis- 

sort  of  special,  perhaps   John   will  cuss  with  you." 
break  down  and  tell  me  what's  been         Margaret  studied  his  face.  It  was 

bothering  him  lately.  almost  too  serious.     He  was  going 

Margaret  went  to  their  bedroom  to  tell  her  without  asking.  "Yes?" 

and    chose    a    brown    rayon    dress  she  questioned, 
splashed  with  a  daisy  design  because  "Hang  it.  Marge,  I  was  going  to 

John    liked    it.     Making    a    quick  tell  you  how  important  it  is  for  a 

change,  she  combed  her  hair  and  fellow  to  have  a  higher  education  in 

added    just    a    touch    of    makeup,  the  business  world  today.    I  had  so 

Then,  viewing  herself  in  the  mirror,  many  reasons,  but  I  might  as  well 

she  said  aloud:  "I  may  not  be  an  get  to  the  point  right  off.  I  want  to 

illustrator's   dream   of  young   Mrs.  get  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  of- 

America,  but   I  have  a  good  hus-  fice  and  work  for  my  degree." 
band,  and   I  hope  to  keep  him."  "Oh,  John!"  Margaret  gasped.  It 

Margaret's  chin  set  with  determina-  was  as  if  she  had  been  pricked  with 

tion.  a   red-hot   goad.      "I    thought   you 

As  she  waited  at  the  door  to  wel-  were  satisfied,  you've  worked  up." 
come  John,  Margaret  thought,  life         "It's  a  competitive  world.  A  fel- 

is  good,  I'm  blessed  with  a  perfect  low  needs  a  good  education  to  make 

husband,  if  tJiere  ever  was  one,  a  the  grade.    I  never  had  a  chance  be- 

handful  of  healthy  children,  a  good  fore,  but  now  we're  kind  of  ahead, 

home  we   can   call   our  own,   just  I  thought  .  .  .  ."  John  valued  her 

everything.    Except  that  something  common  sense;  even  more,  he  val- 

is  bothering  John,  and  I  mean  to  ued  her  happiness.     He  counseled 

find  out  exactly  what  it  is,  and  to-  with  her  for  both  reasons, 
night.  "CoUcge^''  Margaret  repeated  the 
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word  which  cut  her  as  a  razor  blade 
—thin  and  deadly  sharp.  Her  sen- 
sible mind  weighed  the  problem  as 
she  saw  the  facts. 

Just  when  they  were  beginning  to 
be  able  to  have  a  few  of  the  nice 
things  of  life,  like  the  Tiltons  next 
door,  then,  suddenly,  to  be  asked 
to  run  a  home  without  a  steady  in- 
come, was  overwhelming!  Margaret 
saw  again  in  her  mind's  eye  their 
first  years  of  marriage,  the  skimping 
and  saving,  the  making  over  and 
making  do.  John  had  been  in  col- 
lege then.  Margaret  felt  a  shudder 
run  over  her,  remembering. 

Things  wouldn't  be  the  same 
with  John  a  college  man.  He  would 
have  to  have  quiet  to  study,  or  he 
might  be  away  at  the  library  or  at 
school  functions.  The  very  thought 
of  John  in  college  was  as  if  Mar- 
garet had  been  told  John  would 
suddenly  be  swept  from  the  earth. 
She  dared  not  speak  lest  she  scream 
out  in  protest. 

They  sat  in  silence  while  the 
precious  seconds  ebbed,  then  John 
reached  over  and  took  Margaret's 
chin  in  his  strong,  brown  palm.  A 
sudden  film  came  over  Margaret's 
eyes  as  he  peered  into  her  face. 

'1  know  it's  a  shock,  Margaret 
darhng."  His  dark  eyes  looked  at 
her,  but  seemed  to  see  into  some 
reality  beyond.  "I  can't  tackle  it 
without  your  help.  You  think  it 
over  for  a  dav  or  two.  Registration 
is  a  week  off.  I  know  you'll  make 
the  right  decision. 


*   *   *  * 


lyrARGARET  heard  John  playing 
with  the  children  in  the  back 
yard.  Her  own  heart  lay  buried 
deep  and  aching.  She  picked  up 
the  evening  edition  of  the  paper 
and    scanned    it,    but    the    words 


blurred  beyond  readability,  leaving 
the  entire  space  for  two  single 
words  which  seemed  to  stand  em- 
bossed in  black  type— John  .  .  .  col- 
lege. 

Margaret  laid  aside  the  paper, 
walked  to  her  little  pearwood  desk 
and  opened  it.  She  took  clean 
writing  paper  and  pen.  There  was 
a  pigeonhole  full  of  letters  to  be  an- 
swered; this  evening  would  be  a 
good  time.  But  her  pen  trails  hesi- 
tated until  she  allowed  to  be  writ- 
ten the  words  which  kept  racing 
through  her  mind:  John  wants  to 
return  to  college.  Margaret  tore 
the  paper  into  pieces,  then  crump- 
led them  for  good  measure,  and 
dropped  them  into  the  wastebasket 
at  her  feet.  She  closed  the  desk 
and  walked  out  into  the  garden. 

Autumn  reigned  with  all  its  col- 
ors. A  firey  sugar  maple,  a  burning 
oak,  and  a  golden  poplar  mingled 
their  brilliant  leaves.  White-limbed 
birches  stood  like  nymphs  in  the 
shower  of  their  gold  hair.  The 
mountains  stood  clothed  in  red  and 
golds,  with  touches  of  bright  ever- 
green, but  Margaret  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  beauty  of  her  surround- 
ings. She  walked  as  if  in  a  daze  to 
the  aster  bed. 

Here  she  had  picked  large  gold 
and  purple  balls  to  adorn  her  table 
only  a  few  hours  before.  She 
plucked  the  head  from  one,  leaving 
the  long  stem  unclad  among  its 
friends.  Then  her  fingers  began 
pulling  the  petals  from  autumn's 
queen  of  flowers.  The  petals  fell 
one  by  one  on  the  grass  at  her  feet 
with  alternate  words— he  will,  he 
won't;  he  will,  he  won't. 

Margaret's  life  had  been  as  fresh 
and  full  as  the  asters  in  the  garden; 
now  her  life  had  suddenly  become 
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as  crushed  and  bruised  as  the  flower 
in  her  fingers.  She  thrust  the  svm- 
bol  upon  the  ground.  Then,  push- 
ing the  tears  back,  she  entered  the 
rear  door  of  her  home. 

Margaret  could  hear  the  chil- 
dren's voices  above  the  rat-rat  of 
the  ping-pong  balls  in  the  base- 
ment. She  decided  to  take  a  brisk 
shower.  Then,  perhaps,  her  family 
wouldn't  notice  her  swollen  eyes. 
But  the  shower  was  not  refreshing 
as  she  had  hoped,  for  the  needles 
of  hot  water  kept  prickling  into  her 
flesh  as  if  tattooing  the  word  school. 

She  donned  a  robe  and  went  to 
their  room  to  put  on  something 
fresh.  As  she  entered  their  room,  she 
usually  took  renewed  pride  in  the 
chintz  curtains  and  the  spool  bed 
in  a  white  petticoat,  but  tonight 
she  noticed  none  of  this.  John  had 
crawled,  as  if  exhausted,  into  bed. 
Poor  dear,  Margaret  thought,  if  he 
goes  to  college,  he'll  never  know 
what  it  is  to  sleep  early  evenings. 

Somehow  Margaret  managed  to 
plow  through  the  evening  tasks  of 
undressing  the  little  children,  listen- 
ing to  their  prayers,  and  tucking 
them  in  for  their  dreams,  but  the 
feeling  of  brooding  menace  never 
left  her. 

It  was  past  her  usual  bedtime 
when  she  brushed  her  teeth,  jerked 
the  window  open,  and  crept  be- 
tween the  sheets.  Hours  later  she 
awakened  shaking.  She  rolled  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  but  her  body 
remained  rigid,  conscious  of  the 
sharp  pain  deep  inside.  Sleep  must 
have  taken  possession  of  Margaret 
again,  for  when  she  opened  her  eyes 
it  was  a  new  day.  But,  for  Mar- 
garet, it  lacked  the  usual  anticipa- 
tion which  a  new  day  brings. 


1UIGHT  followed  day  and  day 
night,  and  it  was  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Margaret  stood  gazing 
into  their  cold  unused  fireplace  as 
she  listened  to  the  petulant  drip  of 
an  autumn  rain  on  the  roof.  Her 
hands  were  clammy  as  she  churned 
inside.  The  hurt  bewilderment 
still  clouded  her  eyes.  The  very 
thought  of  years  ahead  with  John 
at  school  stretched  like  a  vast  gray 
ocean— monotonous,  endless  empti- 
ness. John  had  said  she  would 
make  the  right  decision.  Well,  she 
would,  all  right.  She  would  point 
out  how  the  hundreds  of  war  brides 
were  struggling  to  help  support  a 
tiny  brood  of  kiddies  while  their 
husbands  sat  in  classrooms.  She 
had  seen  too  many  young  wives 
with  their  angular  faces,  always 
looking  worn  and  sharply  tired  be- 
hind their  brave  front. 

Margaret's  plan  of  action  was 
clear  now.  John  had  said  to  think 
it  over  for  a  day  or  two.  She  had. 
Now,  the  moment  John  came  home, 
she  would  point  out  calmly  and 
clearly  without  any  tears  or  violence, 
the  wisdom  of  his  going  on  with 
his  job,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
children  and  herself.  Margaret  re- 
hearsed her  talk,  reassuring  herself 
before  she  tried  to  convince  John. 

Just  then  the  doorbell  rang.  Mar- 
garet crossed  the  room  to  answer 
it. 

"Why  Mrs.  Tilton!"  Margaret 
said,  her  voice  a  little  thick,  'Von't 
you  come  in?"  Margaret  had  been 
crying.  Her  last  glimpse  in  the  mir- 
ror had  assured  her  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  fallen  flat  on  her  face. 
Yet  she  desperately  hoped  her 
neighbor  wouldn't  notice. 

''I  just  dropped  over  to  say  good- 
bye.   We're  leaving  the  end  of  the 
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week,"  Mrs.  Tilton  stated. 

''Leaving. '"  Margaret  echoed  her 
astonishment. 

''Yes,  work  is  taking  Marvin  to 
Armorville,  so  we're  taking  just 
what  few  things  we  need."  Mrs.  Til- 
ton  spoke  with  no  outward  appear- 
ance of  regret. 

"But  your  lovely  home?"  Mar- 
garet questioned.  "How  can  you 
bear  to  leave  it?" 

"Well,  I  must  confess  I've  never 
become  married  to  any  one  house. 
Oh,  I  will  admit  it  isn't  all  sunshine 
and  roses  to  pick  up  and  leave,  but 
whatever  comes,  Marvin  and  I  will 
meet  it  side  by  side."  Mrs.  Tilton 
had  a  wide,  intelligent  brow,  and  a 
generous,  smiling  mouth,  things 
which  Margaret  had  never  noticed 
before. 

"You  seem  so  very  broad-minded, 
Mrs.  Tilton.  Why?  Have  you 
always  felt  like  this  ...  I  mean  .  .  . 
standing  by  your  husband  in  what- 
e\'er  he  wanted  to  do?"  Margaret 
finished  her  sentence  haltingly. 

"I  owe  my  viewpoint,  in  fact,  my 
happiness  in  life,  to  a  certain  pio- 
neer woman,"  Mrs.  Tilton  stated 
with  doting  inflection. 

"You  do?  May  I  ask  her  name?" 
Margaret  inquired,  making  an  over- 
ture of  hospitality. 

"Why,  yes,  she  was  Phoebe 
Woodruff.  A  century  ago  she  was 
a  young  wife  like  you,  Margaret." 

"Please  tell  me  about  her."  Mar- 
garet was  gently  being  drawn  from 
a  fog.  For  the  first  time  in  three 
days  she  forgot  herself.  Her  mind 
left  the  \'alley  of  dilemma  and  tra\ - 
eled  the  rugged  path  of  the  pio- 
neers .... 


M 


RS.  Tilton's  soft  voice  seemed 
to  lead  the  way.  "As  I  remem- 


ber the  story,  the  Woodruff  couple 
was  making  their  way  to  Kirtland  to 
join  the  saints.  Traveling  wasn't 
streamlined,  as  it  is  today,  and  food 
was  scarce.  Hardships  for  Phoebe 
were  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
passed  away." 

"Oh!  What  a  shame!"  Margaret 
interluded.  Forgetting  herself,  a 
bitter  pain  for  Phoebe  Woodruff 
rose  strong  and  sharp  in  Margaret's 
throat. 

"Her  spirit  left  her  body,  for  she 
saw  her  body  lying  on  the  bed  and 
her  husband  and  friends  around 
her  weeping.  Then  two  personages 
came  for  her.  One  of  the  messen- 
gers informed  her  that  she  could 
have  her  choice,  she  could  go  to 
rest  in  the  spirit  world,  or  she  could 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
her  tabernacle,  and  continuing  her 
labors  on  earth,  on  one  condi- 
tion .  .  .  ."    Mrs.  Tilton  paused. 

"What  condition?"  Margaret 
queried,  her  heart  taking  up  its 
slow,  wary  beat  again. 

"Why,  that  she  stand  by  her  hus- 
band and  pass  through  all  his  cares 
and  trials  and  tribulations  and  af- 
flictions of  life  unto  the  end. 
Phoebe  Woodruff  looked  at  her 
husband  and  child  and  said,  'Yes, 
I  will  do  it.'  " 

"She  did?"  Margaret  laid  the 
two  words  out  like  little  flatirons 
of  exactly  the  same  weight.  "She 
chose  the  hard  pioneer  life  just  to 
help  her  husband?  Death  would 
ha\e  been  sweet." 

"But  she  chose  to  be  on  the  side 
of  her  husband,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Til- 
ton went  on  in  a  low  even  voice. 
"This  story,  and  a  true  one  it  is, 
has  remained  a  guiding  star  in  my 
life.  It  shows  the  place  a  wife  has 
in  hfe  as  a  helpmate,  the  pulhng  of 
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a  load  together/'  Her  thin  hands 
rested  in  her  lap. 

'Together,"  Margaret  framed  the 
word  softly,  almost  re\erently. 

"Yes,  my  child.  God  knew  cross- 
ing life's  path  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  man  alone.  He  gave  him 
a  companion." 

It  was  then  the  t\\'o  women 
seemed  to  lay  words  aside  and 
choose  a  silence. 

At  length  Mrs.  Tilton  arose. 
''Well,  I  must  be  going."  Then, 
turning,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Mar- 
garet's shoulder.  ''I  hope  you  get 
to  feeling  better,  my  dear." 

Margaret  walked  to  the  door  with 
Mrs.  Tilton.  Outside  the  clouds 
had  broken.  The  sky  was  glorious 
and  bright.     It  was  as  if  bleak  Oc- 


tober had  moved  back  from  the 
world,  and  summer  had  come  to 
reign  supreme  again. 

It  was  tears  of  joy,  mingled  with 
relief,  which  rolled  down  Mar- 
garet's cheeks  when  the  door  was 
closed  after  her  visitor.  All  her 
pent-up  feelings  of  the  past  three 
days  left  her.  Margaret's  heart  was 
washed  clean,  and  filled  with  satis- 
faction and  sweet  contentment. 

She  walked  to  the  phone  and 
dialed  a  number,  then  waited. 
"That  you,  John?"  ....  No,  noth- 
ing's wrong  with  the  children  .... 
I'm  all  right,  too,  John.  I  feel 
wonderful!  ...  I  know  you're  busy, 
and  I  won't  keep  you,  ...  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you,  John,  I've  made 
the  right  decision!" 
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Hannah  C.  Ashhy 


How  silently  and  swiftly 
Time  has  sped  the  years; 
I  wear  a  white  carnation 
When  Mother's  Day  appears. 


And  in  the  great  celestial  plan 
Where  family  ties  still  hold, 
I  know  that  she  is  waiting  there- 
Her  lo\e  has  not  grown  cold. 


Yet  like  a  traveler  of  the  deep 
Who  sights  the  northern  star, 
My  mother's  love  still  lights  my  path 
Though  shining  from  afar. 


We  know  the  stars  that  shine  by  night 
Are  never  seen  by  day. 
We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight; 
She  taught  me  how  to  pray. 


So  Snail  Vf/e  [Reap 

MaryhaJe  WooJsey 

As  surely  as  we  tend  the  splendid  fields 
Where  grow  our  winter  foods  and  next  year's  seed. 
We  cultivate  the  days  —  for  they  must  yield 
Life's  memories  on  which  old  age  will  feed. 


f>r>-^ ' 


0£/7a    tiLortensen — vi/otnan  of  f/Lany   aiobbies 

IT  would  be  difficult  for  "Aunt"  Sina  Mortensen  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  who  was  born 
January   19,   1868,  at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  to  tell  which  of  her  hobbies  is  most 
important  in  her  life,  and  which  gives  her  the  most  pleasure. 

She  is  particularly  skilled  in  crocheting,  and  her  many  exquisite  designs  reveal  a 
keen  sense  of  artistry  and  color.  She  is  an  excellent  quilter,  her  nimble  fingers  always 
flying  on  Relief  Society  work  meeting  day. 

Her  Church  services  ha\c  included  many  years  as  a  teacher  in  Relief  Society  where 
she  has  served  in  varied  capacities,  becoming  a  member  when  she  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Now  a  member  of  the  Mesa  First  ward,  and  still  a  visiting  teacher,  she  brings 
joy  and  comfort  to  many  homes.  She  has  also  been  Religion  Class,  Sunday  School, 
and  Primary  teacher. 


L^ome   (gently,   Spring 

Chiistie  Lund  Coles 

Come  gently.  Spring, 
Upon  this  street, 
Where  youth  once  ran 
With  jet-swift  feet. 

Come  gently,  Spring, 
To  mark  the  years, 
Where  youth  once  shed 
Its  war-dark  tears. 

Come  swiftly,  Spring, 
Peace  thread  your  rain. 
For  youth  is  coming 
Home  again. 
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Chapter  8— Conclusion 
Alice  Money  Bailey 


MARGARET  was  waiting  for 
Steve  on  the  steps  of  the 
nurse's  home.  He  rushed 
up  to  her,  gripped  her  elbows  in  his 
palms,  and  searched  her  face.  Her 
eyes  were  enormous  and  brilliant  in 
her  chilled  face.  She  looked  near 
hysteria. 

''Steve!"  she  said  through  stiff 
lips.  ''Steve,  Fve  broken  my  en- 
gagement." 

Light  splintered  in  Steve's  brain, 
but  he  held  his  physical  reactions 
caJm.  He  put  her  wordlessly  into 
his  car  and  headed  for  the  moun- 
tains. 

"Relax,"  he  told  her  quietly. 
''Don't  talk,  but  lean  your  head 
back  and  rest." 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the 
cushions  and  closed  her  eyes,  but 
her  set  features  told  Steve  she  was 
not  relaxing,  and  she  was  not  rest- 
ing. He  drove  on,  praying  silently 
for  the  right  words  to  say,  the  right 
things  to  do.  When  he  had  reached 
a  point  high  above  the  valley,  he 
turned  the  car  into  a  sideway  and 
switched  off  the  engine.  There  was 
no  sound  there  except  the  gentle 
sighing  of  the  pines,  and  no  light 
except  the  moon,  which  was  shin- 
ing full  and  bright. 

He  turned  to  Margaret. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  com- 
manded. 

"It  wasn't  just  one  thing,  Steve," 
she  said  without  moving  or  opening 
her  eyes.  "It  was  many  things— first 
the  way  I  felt  about  him,  and  the 
way  I  felt  about  you.  I  said  I  felt 
guilty  about  that,  but  I  thought  it 
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would  come  after  we  were  married 
—the  right  feeling,  I  mean.  And 
then  you  said  admiration  was  not 
love." 

Her  incoherent  words  made  beau- 
tiful sense  to  Steve,  but  he  refrained 
from  pressing  the  questions  that 
rushed  in  upon  him.  "Go  on/'  he 
said. 

"It  was  finally  the  babies." 

"The  babies?"  queried  Steve. 

"Your  babies— Phyllis  and  Ilene. 
The  way  they  came  to  me  last  Sat- 
urday. We  quarreled  about  it,  and 
you  know,  Steve,  a  quarrel  is  some- 
times a  very  good  thing.  Truth 
comes  out  in  a  quarrel.  Rex  doesn't 
want  children.  He  said  he  was  nev- 
er going  to  have  any  children,  and 
I  could  jolly  well  make  up  my  mind 
to  that." 

"Could  a  man  really  mean  a  thing 
like  that?"  marvelled  Steve. 

"He  meant  it,  all  right.  He  said 
he  had  worked  hard  for  his  place 
in  his  profession,  and  no  encum- 
brance of  children  was  going  to 
change  his  course.  He  said  family 
responsibilities  had  wrecked  his  fa- 
ther's career,  forcing  him  into  choic- 
es he  did  not  want,  and  they  were 
not  going  to  wreck  his.  I  could 
never  change  his  ideas  on  that,  or, 
in  fact,  anything  else.  I  could  see 
very  clearly  what  my  life  would  be. 
I  would  cease  to  be  an  individual. 
I  could  not  even  be  a  woman." 

"Thank  fortune  you  saw  it  in 
time,  darling,"  Steve  commented. 

"Only,  Steve!  why  didn't  I  see  it 
before?     Why  did  I  have  to  wait 
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until  everything  was  so  hopelessly 
involved?" 

"It  isn't  hopelessly  involved." 
'It  is!  It  is!  All  those  invitations 
sent  out,  all  those  gifts  that  have 
come— the  parties,  the  people,  and 
the  disgrace.  I  don't  mind  for  my- 
self, but  much  as  I  disagree  with 
Rex,  how  can  I  let  him  in  for  this? 
He  is  a  prominent  man,  and  there 
will  be  publicity  and  gossip.  Espe- 
cially when  it  was  all  my  fault.  He 
loathes  publicity,  and  gossip  might 
ruin  him  professionally." 

^^VOU  are  excited,  dear.  This 
thing  has  built  up  in  your 
mind.  His  friends  will  be  secretly 
relieved  at  not  having  so  much  to 
do,  the  gossips  will  be  delighted 
with  a  choice  tidbit  until  another 
one  comes  along,  and  what  they  say 
will  build  up  his  practice,  not  wreck 
it.  It  will  not  be  easy,  dearest,  but 
we'll  help  you— your  mother  and  I. 
Can  you  move  from  the  nurse's 
home  tonight?  I'll  put  you  in  a 
hotel  where  no  one  can  find  you, 
and  we'll  do  the  telephoning." 

She  shook  her  head.  ''No.  This 
is  my  music  and  I'll  have  to  face 
it,"  she  said,  and  Steve  had  to  be 
content. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  home 
Steve  longed  to  explore  what  she 
had  said  about  her  feelings  for  him, 
but  one  glance  at  her  face  warned 
him  she  had  taken  the  last  ounce 
of  emotion  she  could  tolerate  for 
one  day,  so  he  left  her,  full  of  wor- 
ry for  her,  full  of  misgivings,  at  the 
steps  where  he  had  picked  her  up. 

After  he  left  her,  however,  the 
worries  grew.  By  morning,  if  he 
knew  Dr.  Harmon,  or  any  man, 
Steve  reasoned,  the  fellow  would 
have  faced  all  these  consequences 


and  be  willing  to  concede  anything. 
He  would  be  on  the  telephone  or 
there  to  meet  her,  promising  her 
anything  her  heart  desired.  In  the 
face  of  all  that  was  built  up,  could 
she  withstand  the  man? 

He  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Grain, 
awakened  her,  and  told  her  what 
had  happened.  "Great  day!"  she  ex- 
claimed, but  sobered  on  the  next 
thought.  "It's  going  to  be  hard  for 
her,  Steve." 

"It  is,"  agreed  Steve  grimly,  "I 
still  think  the  hotel  is  a  good  idea. 
I'll  make  a  reservation  and  send  you 
there  with  your  things.  Get  her. 
Mother  Grain,  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Get  her  away  from  that  hospital 
and  handle  everything  from  the  ho- 
tel. For  her  sake,  and  for  mine, 
guard  her  from  that  oversized  sense 
of  duty." 

The  week  that  followed  was  the 
combined  nightmare  of  anxiety  and 
the  heaven  of  seeing  Margaret  when 
he  wished,  of  calling  her  several 
times  a  day,  of  taking  her  out  every 
night,  while  her  mother  sat  uncom- 
plainingly with  the  children  and 
aided  and  abetted  his  every  plan. 

He  availed  himself  of  all  the  mes- 
sengers—flowers, books,  and  candy 
—that  he  had  longed  to  use  before, 
but  in  all  that  week  he  mentioned 
no  word  of  his  own  love  for  her. 
It  was  more  than  concern  for  her; 
it  was  a  point  of  pride.  He  did  not 
want  the  company,  even  in  her 
thinking,  of  the  other  man.  He 
wanted  her  free  and  clear  of  Dr. 
Harmon  before  he  brought  his  own 
love  again  to  her  attention.  Rather, 
his  messages  were  of  gaiety,  even 
nonsense. 

"This  is  the  night  watchman  mak- 
ing his  rounds,"  he  would  report. 
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''Steve,  you're  insane,"  she  would 
say,  but  her  laughter  was  music  to 
his  cars. 

OE  took  her  to  movies,  quietly 
watching  her  face  instead  of  the 
screen,  to  theatres,  to  dine  and 
dance,  and  to  the  symphony  to  hear 
Jascha  Ileifctz.  On  the  day  she 
was  to  have  been  married  he  ap- 
peared at  her  hotel  early  in  the 
morning  and  telephoned  from  the 
lobby. 

"I'll  give  you  and  your  mother 
ten  minutes  to  dress,  my  lady.  The 
children  arc  out  in  the  car,  complete 
with  lunch  basket.  Today  we  are 
going  to  Cripple  Creek." 

''Steve,  I  can't,"  she  said  miser- 
ably. He  could  tell  she  had  been 
crying. 

"I  won't  take  no  for  an  answer. 
Either  you  come  down,  or  I'll  come 

"Don't  you  dare.  I  look  a  fright. 
Steve,  you  slave  driver!" 

She  came,  though,  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  not  ten,  dressed  in  a  plaid 
skirt  and  a  white  blouse,  much 
bathed  as  to  eyes,  which  were  swol- 
len in  spite  of  it. 

Mrs.  Crain  flashed  Steve  a  secret 
look  of  misgiving  and  thanks.  Steve 
ignored  everything  and  loaded  them 
in  with  high  adventure. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Cripple 
Creek?"  he  asked  them,  and.  was 
glad  they  said  no,  because  he  felt 
he  could  rely  on  the  magnificent 
Corley  Mountain  Highway  to  inter- 
est them. 

Up  and  up  they  went,  the  road 
doubling  back  on  itself  in  its  sheer 
climb  into  grandeur.  Steve  was 
gratified  to  see  color  creep  into 
Margaret's  cheeks,  excitement  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  caught  her  breath 


in  the  dark  beauty  of  aspens  and 
pines,  of  lakes  mirrored  far  below, 
of  vista  on  vista  unrolled,  of  soli- 
tude and  loveliness.  This  was  a 
veritable  paradise  of  crag  and  for- 
est, of  glass-cloar  creeks  and  thun- 
dering cataracts.  Steve  had  traveled 
it  many  times,  but  its  beauty  never 
failed  to  smite  him  anew.  He  felt 
a  personal  pride  in  showing  it  to 
Margaret  and  her  mother.  Even 
the  little  children  watched  the  trees 
flash  by  in  silent  wonder. 

npHEY  ate  in  a  meadow  two  miles 
from  Cripple  Creek,  beside  a 
spring  that  bubbled  out  from  be- 
tween two  rocks.  A  weather- 
browned  log  house,  abandoned,  sans 
doors  and  windows,  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  Margaret  loved 
it. 

"Oh,  Steve!  Look  at  it,"  she 
cried.  "I  want  that  sweet  little 
house.  This  is  a  paradise.  Wouldn't 
it  be  fun  to  live  here?" 

"It  would,  indeed,"  agreed  Steve, 
deciding  then  and  there  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  buying  it  for 
a  vacation  home.  One  could  have 
horses  and  pasture  them  in  the  lush 
meadow  for  long  trips  in  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  It  ought  not 
to  cost  a  great  deal.  "I  have  never 
passed  this  spot  without  thinking 
the  same  thing!" 

"It's  like  a  chapter  from  a  Forty- 
niner  tale,"  she  said  of  Cripple 
Creek.     "Steve,  I  can't  believe  it!" 

It  was  picturesque,  the  old, 
shacky  buildings  mingled  with  the 
new  of  modern  machinery,  the 
steep  streets,  and  the  little  church 
with  the  old-fashioned  steeple  just 
beyond  the  modern  school  and  li- 
brary. 

As  if  to  confirm  Margaret's  ob- 
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servation,  a  burro,  long-eared  and 
slightly  larger  than  a  big  dog, 
ambled  out  into  the  street  and 
stopped  in  front  of  Steve's  car.  He 
applied  the  brakes  and  was  able  to 
halt  short  of  hitting  it,  and  they 
waited  while  its  small  Mexican  mas- 
ter, with  high  excitement,  wildly 
expressive  eyes,  and  vivid  Latin  in- 
vective, tried  to  pull  the  stubborn 
little  animal  off  the  street.  It  pulled 
back  on  the  frayed  rope  around  its 
neck,  and  sat  upon  its  haunches. 

The  children  shouted,  Phyllis 
cried  with  fright,  and  Margaret  and 
her  mother  laughed  until  they  were 
weak.  Several  of  the  lad's  friends 
came  running;  Steve  got  out  of  the 
car,  and  with  concerted  effort  they 
pulled  and  pushed  the  determined 
little  beast  from  in  front  of  the  car. 

Yes,  it  was  a  day  to  remember, 
and  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 
The  women  were  relaxed  on  the 
way  home  and  the  children  slept. 
Steve  delivered  Margaret  and  her 
mother  back  at  the  hotel  weary  to 
the  bone,  which  was,  this  time,  ex- 
actly as  he  wanted  it. 

"She'll  sleep  tonight,"  prophesied 
Mrs.  Grain.  ''She  hasn't  slept  all 
week  for  thinking,  and  Dr.  Harmon 
has  pestered  her  every  minute  you 
haven't." 

"She's  had  quite  a  week  then,  be- 
tween us,"  said  Steve  contritely. 

-M-EVERTHELESS,  sharing  Crip- 
ple Creek  and  the  Corley  Moun- 
tain Highway  was  solid  and  good 
within  him,  and  only  a  sample  of 
all  the  things  he  wanted  to  show 
her.  He  mentioned  it  to  }.  T.  the 
next  day. 

"You  took  your  best  girl  to  Crip- 
ple Creek  yesterday?"  repeated  J.  T., 
swinging   around   to    stare   at   him 


suspiciously.  "Steve,  are  you  still 
letting  that  secretary  lead  you 
around  by  the  nose?" 

"You  jump  at  conclusions,  J.  T.," 
complained  Steve.  "You  remember 
the  nurse  I  told  you  about?" 

A  broad  grin  spread  over  J.  T.'s 
face.  "You  cut  out  her  beau!"  he 
guessed. 

"He  cut  himself  out,"  Steve  tem- 
porized. "She  gave  his  ring  back 
last  week." 

"You  don't  say!"  remarked  J.  T. 
happily.  "Have  you  popped  the 
question  yet?" 

"You're  too  inquisitive,"  accused 
Steve,  but  went  on,  "I  did  that  the 
day  Sam  was  hurt.  She  turned  me 
down." 

"Hm-m,"  said  J.  T.,  wrinkhng  his 
brow  in  thought.  "Steve,  a  man  in 
your  position  should  buy  a  home." 

"I'm  going  to,"  said  Steve.  "I've 
been  looking  for  just  the  right  thing. 
The  place  I'm  in  isn't  .  .  .  ." 

"I  know  just  the  right  place  for 
you,"  J.  T.  cut  in.  "A  friend  of 
mine  built  it  a  year  ago.  In  fact, 
it  isn't  finished,  and  it's  a  bargain 
for  twenty-three  thousand." 

"Twenty-three  thousand!"  ex- 
claimed Steve.  "What're  you  try- 
ing to  do,  J.  T.,  line  your  friend's 
pockets  at  my  expense?  Where 
would  I  get  that  kind  of  money— or 
even  a  down  payment?" 

"You've  got  to  learn  to  think  in 
bigger  terms,  boy,"  said  J.  T.  "As 
for  the  down  payment,  I've  never 
given  you  the  bonus  on  that  Kettle 
Creek  deal,  and  you've  got  it  com- 
ing. You  go  see  that  house— and 
take  the  girl  along  with  you." 

He  told  Margaret  nothing  ex- 
cept that  he  had  a  surprise  for  her. 
She  looked  uncommonly  well  and 
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rested.  Steve  could  hardly  drive  for 
looking  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  hap- 
py and  her  mouth  at  peace.  Steve 
put  his  hand  over  hers  which  was 
lying  in  the  seat  between  them.  She 
jumped  visibly  and  flushed  with 
pleasure.  "Are  you  as  happy  as  you 
look  today?" 

lyiARGARET  sighed.  'Terhaps  I 
should  tell  you  that  Rex  left  this 
morning  for  Boston.  He  had  an  of- 
fer there  he  has  wanted  to  take.  Dr. 
Hanson  wanted  him  in  with  him 
here.  In  fact,  he  was  using  the  loan 
of  his  home  as  a  little  pressure  point 
to  swing  Rex  his  way— letting  us 
get  married  from  there.'' 

''It  is  all  finished,  then?  Are  you 
sorry?" 

''Sorry?    No,  Steve.    No!" 

It  was  Steve's  turn  to  sigh,  with 
huge  relief. 

Margaret  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"It  strikes  me,  Steve,  that,  in  my 
selfishness  this  past  week— and  be- 
fore, I  have  given  you  a  bad  time." 

"That  you  have,  milady,"  agreed 
Steve  lightly,  "but  you've  given  me 
heaven,  too." 

They  had  driven  far  out,  to- 
ward the  hills,  and  suddenly  they 
were  at  the  house.  It  was  fabulous. 
"I  can't  believe  this  is  it,"  said 
Steve. 

"Believe  it's  what?"  queried  Mar- 
garet. "You  mystify  me,  Steve. 
Whose  gorgeous  place  is  this?" 

"The  place  we're  going  to  buy," 
said  Steve,  preoccupied  with  ring- 
ing the  doorbell.    When  there  was 


no  answer  he  stepped  back  and  com- 
pared the  number  with  the  address 
J.  T.  had  given  him.  "It's  the  one, 
all  right.    The  key  fits!" 

They  swung  wide  the  door  and 
entered,  looking  around  in  unbelief 
at  the  beauty  which  greeted  them. 
They  went  from  room  to  room  with 
little  cries  of  delight,  calling  atten- 
tion of  each  other  to  artistic  touch- 
es or  clever  features.  The  builders 
had  trapped  spaciousness,  sunlight, 
and  mountain  water  with  rare 
woods,  gleaming  chrome,  and  expert 
workmanship.  Terraced  down  a 
sharp  incline,  it  was  raw  and  un- 
finished in  some  places,  beautifully 
finished  in  others.  They  came  at 
last  to  the  picture  window  in  the 
living  room.  It  looked  down  upon 
a  potential  garden  of  black  loam, 
sloping  gently  to  a  crystal  brook, 
with  natural  woods  beyond.  There 
was  a  small,  but  complete  orchard 
newly  leafed,  and  space  for  vege- 
tables. Here  was  space  for  growing 
legs  to  run,  work  for  hands. 

"Five  bedrooms!"  Margaret  was 
saying,  "and  all  that  black  soil! 
Steve,  we  can  plant  .  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  short,  lifting  sweet, 
embarrassed  eyes  to  Steve. 

"You  said  it  correctly,  darling. 
We  can  plant." 

He  took  a  step  toward  her.  "That 
kiss  .  .  ."  he  began,  thinking  of  the 
one  in  her  ofi^ice,  the  only  one,  but 
words  were  too  slow. 

"That  kiss,"  she  finished  for  him 
when  she  could  breathe  again,  "was 
the  final  argument." 


With  No  Res-rets 


Myrtle  M.  Dean 


CHE  came  into  my  room;  her  eyes 
were  sparkling  pools  of  gladness, 
her  lips  were  parted  in  a  sweet 
smile.  She  was  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Marcia.  A  wave  of  happiness 
swept  through  me  to  see  her  there, 
young,  beautiful,  and  good.  I  have 
reared  her  to  be  so,  I  thought,  with 
a  pleased  satisfaction  in  me. 

She  spoke  breathlessly,  ''Mother, 
Jerry  has  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
Oh,  Fm  so  happy." 

My  stomach  twisted  into  a  knot, 
my  heart  sank  heavily,  and  my  sur- 
prise showed  in  my  face.  ''Marry!" 
I  said.  "Why,  darling,  you  are  lit- 
tle more  than  a  baby,  and  are  barely 
out  of  high  school.  Of  course  Jer- 
ry is  a  fine  boy,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  marriage  after  you  have 
done— oh,  so  many  things." 

I  did  not  want  to  hurt  her.  I 
didn't  want  to  tie  her  to  my  apron 
strings,  but  there  was  so  much  I 
had  planned  we  would  do  together 
when  we  had  time— when  we  had 
time  I  censured  myself.  Now  I 
realized  how  I  had  let  the  daily 
grind  of  everyday  things  crowd  out 
the  little  special  things  I  had  in- 
tended to  do  with  my  children. 
Marcia  was  my  last  one,  and  I  clung 
to  the  thought  of  a  little  more  time. 

She  looked  at  me,  crestfallen. 
The  bright  gladness  had  fled  from 
her  eyes.  "But  Mother,  we  are  in 
Jove,  really  in  love/'  she  said  sol- 
emnly. 

They  were  in  love,  and  in  Sep- 
tember they  were  married.  I  tried 
to  make  her  wedding  a  lovely  one, 
but  I  was  lonely  and  overwhelmed 


with  regrets.  Not  for  big  things  I 
had  left  undone.  It  was  the  little 
things— things  that  my  children 
could  have  held  close  in  memory  all 
their  days. 


5;c     5j:     >;«>}:     5;e 


I 


heard    footsteps    on    the    front 

porch,  and  then  little  feet  hur- 
rying down  the  hall. 

"Hi,  Grandma,  you  got  any  cook- 
ies?" It  was  Jack  and  Judy,  my 
son's  children.  Jack  was  seven  and 
Judy  five.  "Mommy  says  we  can 
come  and  see  you  a  little  while," 
Jack  said. 

I  was  glad  there  were  cookies  in 
the  cookie  jar.  I  looked  at  the 
clock,  for  their  mother  was  careful 
about  their  eating  between  meals. 
It  was  just  three  o'clock,  so  a  few 
cookies  and  a  glass  of  milk  would 
be  all  right.  I  took  their  hands  and 
led  them  out  to  the  kitchen.  When 
they  had  finished  eating  we  went 
out  to  the  back  garden.  Judy  flitted 
about  like  a  lovely  butterfly  over  the 
green  grass.  Jack  hurried  hither  and 
thither  exploring  about  the  yard. 
They  discovered  a  thing  I  had  not 
seen  there— a  robin's  nest  in  the  red 
maple  behind  the  house.  There 
were  four  blue  eggs  nestled  down  in 
the  softness  of  lint  and  feathers. 
They  found  a  hornet's  nest,  shapely 
and  beautifully  fashioned,  clinging 
to  the  eaves  of  the  garage. 

"I've  seen  hornet's  nests,  and  the 
inside  has  little  pockets  like  honey- 
comb," Jack  said.  "Do  they  eat 
honey  like  the  bees  do?"  he  asked. 

I  could  not  tell  him,  and  I  found 
there  were  many  of  their  questions 
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that  I  could  not  answer.  I  must 
find  out  more  about  all  these  things. 
I  w  anted  to  keep  up  with  my  grand- 
children. 

Judy  ran  back  in  fear,  as  she 
heard  the  bees  buzzing  about  the 
flowers.  Some  were  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  honeysuckle  blooms. 
Jack  proudly  explained  how  the 
bees  stole  nectar  from  the  flowers 
and  carried  it  to  a  hive  and  placed 
it  in  the  honeycomb  that  they  had 
made  to  hold  their  honey.  I  smiled 
at  his  knowledge. 

Then  the  children  lay  in  the 
shade  on  the  grass  to  rest,  while  I 
sat  nearby.  We  looked  up  at  the 
blue  ceiling  of  sky.  Soft  billowy 
clouds  floated  about,  forming  lovely 
pictures  on  the  blue  background. 
The  children  were  delighted  as  they 
found  them;  flocks  of  white  geese 
feeding  by  the  side  of  a  deep  blue 
pond,  fleecy  lambs  gamboling  over 
the  meadows,  beautiful  trees  cov- 
ered with  downy  snowflakes,  and 
great  giants  trying  to  push  stones 
off  a  mountainside  and  hurl  them 
down  to  earth.  Then  there  were 
ships  filled  with  bold  pirates  sailing 
swiftly  across  the  sea  to  capture  the 
gold  that  clung  to  the  western  sky 
at  sunset,  and  to  carry  away  all  the 
crimson  robes  and  purple,  silken 
shawls  that  were  lying  on  the  moun- 
tain top  as  the  sun  slipped  out  of 
sight.  The  children  and  I  laughed 
together,  and  I  felt  lighthearted  and 
happy  after  this  afternoon  spent 
with  my  grandchildren.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  regrets  could  be  less- 
ened by  trying  to  help  my  grand- 
children find  more  of  the  beauty 
and  goodness  each  day  can  hold. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  help  my 
young  parents  avoid  regrets  when 
their  children  would  have  gone  to 


make  homes  of  their  own,  to  help 
them  now  to  want  to  take  snatches 
of  every  day  to  bind  their  children's 
hearts  close  by  the  things  they 
could  share.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  share:  buttercups  in  the 
meadows,  fish  leaping  in  a  sparkling 
stream,  the  lovely  colors  in  a  stone, 
a  frightened  rabbit  or  squirrel 
scampering  away  into  the  bushes. 
There  is  the  wild,  sweet  aroma  of 
burning  mesquite  or  sage,  with  the 
hypnotic  mystery  of  a  veil  of  smoke 
from  a  campfire;  then  there  are 
moments  to  quietly  meditate  and 
dream— dreams  that  uplift  the  spirit. 

\  morning  sunrise  is  more  than  a 
signal  to  dress  and  eat  a  hur- 
ried meal,  then  rush  to  school  or  to 
work.  Each  rosy  sunrise  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  wonderful  new  day.  As 
the  gray  dawn  flees  after  the  quiet 
of  the  night,  then  come  the  morn- 
ing sounds— the  birds,  with  first 
their  gentle  chatter  in  the  treetops, 
then  a  bursting  forth  into  their 
sweetest  songs.  And  every  hour  of 
every  day  can  give  something  fine 
and  beautiful. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  enjoy  the 
evening  as  the  sun  sinks  low,  and 
the  sky  is  pointed  with  streaks  of 
orange  and  gold  and  crimson,  like 
fireworks  sent  up  from  some  other 
world,  when  a  soft  glow  is  cast  on 
the  eastern  hills  that  shelter  the 
valley,  the  colors  turning  royal  blue 
and  terra  cotta  and  smoky  lavender 
which  ends  in  misty  gray,  and  then 
it  is  night.  The  lights  of  the  day 
go  out,  but  are  replaced  by  a  blue 
dome  of  sky  filled  with  glittering, 
silver  stars  and  a  crescent  moon. 

Then  comes  the  sweetest  time  of 
all,  when  the  family  has  gathered 
after  the  long  day— a  time  for  re- 
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viewing  of  each  other's  doings;  a  bit 
of  news  or  a  chance  adventure,  time 
for  reading,  or  the  telhng  of  a  story. 
When  the  httle  one's  eyes  are  heavy 
with  sleepiness,  cuddle  them  close 
and  take  them  to  fairyland,  or  bet- 
ter still,  tell  them  a  true  story.  Have 
you  heard  your  child  say,  'Tell  me 
about  daddy  when  he  was  a  little 
boy."  ''Tell  me  about  mother  when 
she  was  a  child  like  me."  One 
need  not  always  tell  thrilling  tales 
of  adventure,  but  just  the  little  in- 
timate things  that  draw  the  chil- 
dren close.  Stories  of  grandparents, 
of  their  faith,  and  their  pioneer  ad- 
ventures will  bind  their  hearts  to 
their  forefathers. 


Have  you  heard  people  say,  many 
times,  ''If  my  parents  had  just  told 
me  more  about  their  lives  and  of 
their  people."  "Why  didn't  I  ask 
my  father  and  mother  more  before 
they  were  gone?  Now  it  is  too 
late." 

Perhaps  the  things  that  we  crowd 
out  of  our  days  for  want  of  time  are 
the  big  things,  after  all.  We  will 
forget  what  we  have  eaten,  the  bed 
we  slept  in,  and  the  grind  of  daily 
things,  but  the  lovely  times  of  close- 
ness and  beauty  will  linger  to  make 
our  lives  more  glorious  and  our  chil- 
dren's love  more  secure.  With  no 
regrets,  we  shall  send  them  out  to 
live  joyous  lives  of  their  own. 


Qj alien   i^iant 

Josephine  ].  Harvey 

No  longer  will  its  shadow  fall 
Across  the  corner  of  my  lawn; 
Long,  green  fingers  will  not  lift 
To  hold  the  shining  dawn. 

Yet  in  this  quiet  place, 
My  eyes  will  always  see 
The  shadow-image 
Of  a  well-remembered  tree. 


if  CO  the  mood 

Jvinetta  R.  Olivei 


So  many  tasks  each  day  to  do! 
It  seems  to  me  I'm  never  through 
With  work.     The  house  to  clean. 

The  hands  that  need 
Be  washed,  the  knees  to  scrub. 

And  mouths  to  feed. 
As  all  day  long  I  hurry  there 
I  wonder  how  my  load  I'll  bear. 

But  when  the  western  sky  is  red 
And  babes  are  gently  tucked  in  bed. 
Asleep,  I  sit  me  down 
And  softly  sigh 


Because  my  mending  box 

Is  piled  so  high. 
I  sew,  and  rock,  and  doze  a  bit; 
I  am  so  tired  when  lamps  are  lit. 

And  Dad,  beside  me,  reads  the  news, 
Contented  is  my  mood.     I  muse 
And  smile.  I  do  not  care 

How  tired  my  feet. 
We  have  our  own  dear  home 

And  babies  sweet. 
I'll  do  each  task  as  best  I  can 
And  ask  no  more  of  life's  brief  span. 


cJhoii  Shalt    I  Lever  Crease  to  \^ro\f9 

Cawhne  Eyring  Miner 

She  is  over  ciglity,  that  wonderful  mother  of  mine,  and  she  is  following  the  un- 
written eommandment,  'i'hou  shalt  never  cease  to  grow,  literally.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  stake  Sunday  School  board  and  does  her  studying  and  her  visiting  religiously.  She 
is  still  reading  for  the  public  at  showers  and  other  entertainments;  she  still  loves  books, 
particularly  the  scriptures,  and  reads  much.  Her  enthusiasm  in  life  and  in  the  beauties 
of  nature  is  undiminished.  She  is  ageless,  and  largely,  because  she  has  never  ceased  to 
grow. 

"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence"  (D,  &  C.  93:36),  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
Church  to  which  we  should  give  more  than  Hp  service.  It  has  been  stated  in  other  ways: 
"As  man  is,  God  once  was,  and  as  God  is  man  may  become."  How  is  this  possible? 
By  making  the  most  of  our  time  and  talents. 

Time  does  not  hang  heavy  on  the  hands  of  one  who  keeps  the  commandment, 
Thou  shah  never  cease  to  grow.  Interesting  things  to  learn  about  and  to  learn  to  do, 
are  infinite.  Think  of  Grandma  Moses,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others  who  have  ad- 
ventured into  painting  or  other  new  fields  in  later  years. 

I  recall  as  a  child  the  many  occasions  when  we  read  some  of  the  choice  books 
together,  Tennyson's  poems,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  David  Copperfieid,  the  stories 
from  the  Bible  and  The  Book  of  Mormon.  We  all  learned  to  love  books  as  children, 
and  it  has  been  a  priceless  heritage.  There  was  an  active  participation  in  reading  that 
our  television-watching  children  of  today  can  never  know.  There  was  a  freer  choice  of 
what  was  enjoyed. 

We  took  many  walks  as  children,  analyzing  rocks,  gathering  and  examining  wild 
flowers,  enjoying  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise,  and  the  birds'  singing  and  nesting.  We 
loved  to  lie  on  our  backs  and  watch  the  varied  cloud  formations;  I  still  trace  in  mem- 
ory the  intricate  patterns  of  ice  and  frost  we  studied  and  loved  as  children.  We  were 
keeping  the  commandment  to  grow  always. 

All  nature  seems  to  follow  this  command:  a  tree  puts  on  ring  after  ring  of 
growth  as  long  as  life  lasts;  a  seed  pushes  up  and  up  through  cement  cracks  or  under 
porches,  overcoming  any  handicap  to  grow  and  grow.  Bodies,  both  human  and  ani- 
mal, grow  and  change  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

"Thou  shalt  never  cease  to  grow"  is  a  commandment  every  mother  should  ex- 
emplify and  teach  to  her  children,  for  in  keeping  that  commandment  one  will  have 
eternal  youth  and  happiness. 


vacation  ^ust   iueiioncl 

Mary  Gustafson 

New  lambs  run  the  pasture, 
Calves  frisk  in  meadow-green. 
Puppies  chase  the  kittens 
With  just  a  pace  between. 

A  colt  romps  through  the  morning, 
Three  ducklings  swim  the  pond; 
And  sonny  counts  the  hours  away 
To  sunnner,  just  beyond. 
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^nei/ 


Ida  G.  Garrett,  St.  Anthony  Second  Ward,  Yellowstone  Stake,  Displays  the  Money 
Banks  Which  Provided  114  Magazine  Subscriptions  for  Her  Ward 

IN  January  1953,  Sister  Garrett  made  unique  Magazine  banks  and  distributed  them 
among  the  members  of  her  ward  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of 
subscriptions,  each  sister  \\oukl  have  her  money  ready  —  and  never  miss  the  $1.50. 

When  the  special  "Magazine  Day"  arrived,  se\enty  fi\e  women  were  present,  all 
bringing  in  their  banks,  which  were  then  opened.  Some  of  the  sisters  had  saved  more 
than  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  Magazines,  others  a  few  cents  less,  and  some  had 
saved  just  enough  for  the  price  of  a  subscription.  The  result  was  twenty-five  new  sub- 
scriprions  and  eighty-nine  renewals,  making  a  total  of  114  Magazines  placed  in  a  ward 
with  only  ninety-six  members. 

On  this  special  "Magazine  Day,"  a  program,  taken  enrirely  from  the  Magazine, 
was  presented,  and  the  Magazine  representatixe  had  new  banks  ready  for  the  sisters  to 
begin  saving  subscription  money  for  another  year. 

The  banks  were  made  by  fastening  two  paper  plates  together  with  rinfoil,  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon.  The  banks  were  colorful  and  attractixe  and  added  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  home  kitchens.  A  small  slit  was  made  in  the  top  of  each  bank  for  the 
insertion  of  coins. 
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Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 


npHE  loyalty,  appreciation,  and 
zeal  which  Reliei  Society  Maga- 
zine representatives  devote  to  their 
work  of  placing  The  Reliei  Society 
Magazine  in  Latter-day  Saint  homes 
and  the  support  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety officers,  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  general  board.  Through  the 
outstanding  services  of  Magazine 
representatives  The  ReUef  Society 
Magazine  as  of  December  31,  1953, 
was  found  in  121,014  homes.  This 
Magazine  for  women  goes  into  more 
Church  homes  than  any  other 
Church  magazine. 

Latter-day  Saint  standards  are  re- 
flected in  all  the  contents  of  the 
Magazine.  The  Relief  Society  les- 
sons contained  therein,  if  studied 
and  lived,  will  implement  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  when 
he  directed  that  this  society  should 
save  souls  and  that  the  society 
should  assist  by  correcting  the  mor- 
als and  strengthening  the  virtues  of 
the  community. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  service  which 
Magazine  representatives  perform  in 
placing  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine in  the  homes  of  the  sisters  of 
the  Church.  Many  who  excel  in 
their  calling  have  given  years  of  de- 
voted service.  Year  after  year,  some 
of  the  same  names  appear  with  out- 
standing records  of  achievement  on 
the  honor  roll. 


While  all  manuscripts  which  are 
submitted  for  publication  are  not 
accepted,  it  gives  the  general  board 
satisfaction  to  find  how  widespread 
geographically  are  the  submissions 
of  sisters  who  show  a  desire  to  in- 
crease their  writing  talents  and  speak 
to  the  sisterhood  throughout  the 
world  from  the  pages  of  The  Rehef 
Society  Magazine. 

With  the  increase  of  7,613  sub- 
scriptions in  1953  over  1952,  the 
hearts  of  ward  and  stake  Magazine 
representatives  should  rejoice.  Fif- 
teen more  stakes  made  the  honor 
roll  in  1953  than  in  1952  and  there 
were  sixty-seven  stakes  which 
achieved  100  per  cent  or  over  (near- 
ly one-third  of  all  the  stakes);  there 
were  forty-seven  who  made  percent- 
ages between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred; and  forty-six  who  made  per- 
centages from  eighty  to  ninety.  The 
average  number  of  subscriptions 
steadily  rises  each  year. 

The  general  board  is  happy  that 
the  support  of  the  sisters  enables 
their  Magazine  to  continue  to  be 
published  by  and  for  them,  and,  in 
addition,  rejoices  to  realize  that 
this  type  of  reading  material,  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  and  ennoble,  is 
welcomed  into  Latter-day  Saint 
homes  throughout  the  world. 
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Crionors  for  aiighest  Lfiatings 

Stake 

South  Los  Angeles  (California)   245% 
Magazine  Representati\e — Nancy  Rupp 


Ward 

Downey  First  Ward,  South  Los  Angeles  Stake  (California)  329% 
Magazine  Representati\e — Connie  Price 


Missions 


Western  States — 1 1 5  % 
Mission  Relief  Society  President — Mildred  M.  Dillman 


Mission  District 

West  Nebraska  District,  Western  States  Mission,  203% 
District  Magazine  Representati\e — Emma  Mae  Allen 


Aiission  Branch 


Skamokawa  Branch — 360% 

Puget  Sound  District,  Northwestern  States  Mission 

Magazine  Representati\  e — Anna  Jean  Hedelius 

Ten  Highest  Percentages  in  Stakes 

South  Los  Angeles 245. ...Nancy  Rupp 

San  Joaquin  i5o..-.Retta  J.  Watkins 

Nyssa   147. ...Mae  A.  Boyer 

Glendale 140. ...Elsie  Weber 

Oquirrh    132. ...Enid  O.  lieise 

Minidoka   .-. 1 27.. ..Myrtle  C.  Lloyd 

Provo   1 26.. ..Flora  Buggcrt 

Shelley 1 24. ...Merle  Young 

Rexburg   1 24. ...Martha  J.  Erickson 

Burley i2o....Leona  Budge 

East  Los  Angeles i2o....Zelma  Beck 

Missions  Achie\ing  Ten  Highest  Percentages 

Western   States  11 5. ...Mildred  M.  Dillman 

Central  States  11 3.... Annie  M.  Ellsworth 

New  England 9  5.... Carol  Clark 

California  94.. ..La  Priel  Bunker 

Texas-Louisiana  91... .Phyllis  D.  Smith 

Northern  States  89.. ..Nettie  P.   Smoot 

North  Central  States  86.. ..Laura  M.  Hawkes 

West  Central  States  85....Marteal  W.  Hendricks 

Canadian    85.... Anna  H.  Toone 

Western  Canadian   85.. ..Elizabeth  H.  Zimmerman 
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Ten  Stakes  \\'ith  Highest  Number  of  Subscriptions 


No. 

No. 

Subscriptions 

Subscriptions 

South  Los  Angeles 

2432 

Moapa 

910 

Blackfoot 

987 

Sevier 

846 

Mesa 

961 

Big  Horn 

845 

Glendale 

958 

Hurley 

822 

San  Fernando 

929 

East  Long  Beach 

817 

Ten  Missions  With  H 

ighest  Number  of  Subscriptions 

No. 

No. 

Subscriptions 

Subscriptions 

Central  States 

1288 

Northwestern  States 

883 

Texas-Louisiana 

1230 

Central  Atlantic  States 

831 

Southern  States 

1158 

California 

680 

Western  States 

1032 

Eastern  States 

678 

West  Central  States 

901 

Great  Lakes 

639 

Stakes  in 

Which  All  the 

Wards  Achieved  100%  or  Above 

Bonneville  Ruth  Peterson 

Burley   Leona  Budge 

East  Long  Beach  Margaret  Bryan 

East  Los  Angeles  Zelma  Beck 

Glendale   Elsie  Weber 

Grant Caroline  R.  Bennett 

Long  Beach Ethel  Sponberg 

Moapa  Florence  A.  Johnson 


Nyssa  Mae  A.  Boyer 

Pasadena   Louise  Willard 

Pocatello  Margaret  Thomas 

Rexburg Martha  J.  Erickson 

San  Joaquin Retta  J.  Watkins 

Santa  Monica  Lillie  K.  Whitehead 

Shelley Merle  Young 

South  Los  Angeles.. ..Nancy  Rupp 


Mission  Percentages  on  Honor  Roll 


Western  States 
Central  States 
New  England 
California 
Texas-Louisiana 
Northern  States 
North  Central  States 
West  Central  States 


115 
113 

95 

94 

91 
89 

86 
85 


Canadian 

Western  Canadian 
Eastern  States 
Northern  California 
Southern  States 
Northwestern  States 
Central  Atlantic  States 


Q> takes  01/  ^Percentages 


85 

85 

84 
84 

84 

83 
75 


South  Los  Angeles 

245 

Union                              ] 

L16 

Wilford 

107 

San  Joaquin 

150 

Palo  Alto                      ] 

L16 

Grant 

107 

Nyssa 

M7 

Santa  Monica                ] 

^iS 

New  York 

107 

Glendale 

140 

Long  Beach                   : 

114 

Nampa 

106 

Oquirrh 

132 

Moapa                            ] 

L13 

East  Sharon 

106 

Minidoka 

127 

Idaho  Falls                    ] 

in 

Riverdale 

106 

Provo 

126 

San  Bernardino             i 

iM 

Bonneville 

106 

Shelley 

124 

Boise 

112 

Sevier 

106 

Rexburg 

124 

South  Salt  Lake 

111 

North  Tooele 

lot; 

Burley 

120 

Pocatello                       ] 

110 

Portneuf 

10s 

East  Los  A 

ngeles 

120 

Pasadena                       ] 

110 

Liberty 

10s 

East  Long 

Beach 

118 

Cassia 

110 

North  Idaho  Falls 

lOS 

San  Fernan 

do 

117 

Bear  River 

110 

Sacramento 

105 
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South  Box  Elder 

Tacoma 

North  Rexburg 

Phoenix 

Oakland 

East  Mill  Creek 

East  Riverside 

North  Pocatello 

Ogden 

South  Idaho  Falls 

Granite 

North  Box  Elder 

Tooele 

Bountiful 

Mt.  Rubidoux 

Emigration 

San  Diego 

West  Pocatello 

Portland 

Bannock 

American  Falls 

Highland 

Sugar  House 

Yellowstone 

East  Ogden 

Carbon 

North  Jordan 

Rigby 

Denver 

San  Juan 

Mesa 

Weiser 

Ben  Lomond 

Humboldt 

Malad 

Zion  Park 

Taylor 

Mill  Creek 

St.  Joseph 

San  Jose 

Raft  River 

Blackfoot 

San  Francisco 

Twin  Falls 

Inglewood 

Big  Horn 

Bakersfield 

El  Paso 

St.  George 

W^est  Utah 

Cottonwood 

Kolob 

Murray 

Deseret 

East  Rigby 

Timpanogos 

Ensign 


104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
103 
103 
103 
103 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

97 
96 

96 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 


Gooding 

Lehi 

Uintah 

Sharon 

Wasatch 

West  Jordan 

Monument  Park 

Spokane 

Salmon  River 

Smithfield 

Gridley 

Maricopa 

South  Ogden 

North  Carbon 

Washington 

Seattle 

Grantsville 

Mt.  Graham 

Nevada 

East  Jordan 

Utah 

Cache 

Cedar 

South  Bear  River 

Southern  Arizona 

University 

Mt.  Jordan 

Cannon 

Butte 

Mt.  Ogden 

Columbia  River 

Orem 

Park 

North  Davis 

Berkeley 

Teton 

Star  Valley 

Lethbridge 

Parowan 

Duchesne 

Bear  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

Chicago 

Uvada 

Weber  • 

Palmyra 

Alpine 

Oneida 

Florida 

Davis 

Klamath 

Santa  Rosa 

San  Luis 

Benson 

Blaine 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 


94  Layton 

93  Lorin  Farr 

93  Farr  West 

93  Richland 

93  Emery 

92  Mt.  Logan 

92  Wayne 

92  Alberta 

91  Snowflake 

91  Kanab 

91  Wells 

9 1  Nebo 

90  Franklin 

90  Temple  View 

90  Woodruff 

90  Young 

90  North  Weber 

90  Reno 

89  Lost  River 

89  East  Lethbridge 

89  East  Provo 

89  Montpelier 

89  Juab 

88  North  Sanpete 

87  Pioneer 

87  Hillside 

87  Roosevelt 

87  South  Sevier 

87  Williamette 

87  Santa  Barbara 

87  Detroit 

87  Hyrum 

86  East  Cache 

86  South  Davis 

86  Beaver 

86  Idaho 

86  Santaquin-Tintic 

85  Logan 

85  South  Summit 

85  Garfield 

85  Juarez 

85  North  Sevier 

84  Millard 

84  Panguitch 

84  St.  Johns 

84  Moon  Lake 

84  Riverside 

83  Lake  View 

83  Summit 

83  South  Sanpete 

83  Gunnison 

83  Lyman 

83  Moroni 

82  Morgan 

82  South  Carolina 

82  Oahu 

82 


82 
82 
81 
81 
81 
80 
80 

79 

79 

79 

79 

78 
78 

78 
78 
78 
78 

78 

78 

77 

77 

77 

77 
76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

75 
75 
74 
74 
74 
73 
73 
7^ 
71 
71 

71 

70 

69 
69 
69 
69 
68 
68 
68 
66 

65 
64 

62 

60 

59 
54 
49 
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FROM    THE    FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickeiing,  General  Seeretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publieation  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions,  page  123, 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Blanche  K.  Reid 

WEST  JORDAN   STAKE    (UTAH),  BINGHAM   WARD   LUNCHEON  AND 
VALENTINE  PARTY  HONORS  CLASS  LEADERS  AND  VISITING  TEACHERS 


Seated,  center,  front  row:  Blanche  K.  Reid,  President;  at  Sister  Reid's  left,  First 
Counselor  Ruth  Jacques;  and  at  Sister  Reid's  right,  Second  Counselor  Lily  Timothy 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Phoebe  Siddoway. 

Sister  Reid,  in  reporting  this  happy  occasion,  writes:  "Dora  B.  Callieott,  Presi- 
dent, West  Jordan  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  her  Counselor  Mae  Johnson  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  Sister  Callieott  gave  a  very  inspirational  address.  She  complimented  the 
visiting  teachers  for  their  one  hundred  per  cent  record  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
Magazine  agent  for  obtaining  one  hundred  per  cent  in  1953  and  ninety-three  per  cent 
in  1952,  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  class  leaders  —  all  of  these  contributing  to  the 
Bingham  Relief  Society  having  the  highest  average  attendance  in  the  West  Jordan 
Stake  ....  Our  chapel  is  situated  on  the  side  hill  and  must  be  reached  by  a  series  of 
cement  steps,  which  many  sisters  cannot  climb,  so  this  attendance  is  quite  an  honor. 
Our  population  is  ever  changing.  Last  year  there  were  eighteen  changes  in  the  visiting 
teachers.     We  have  only  one  former  president  living  in  the  ward." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Viola  Porritt 

SOUTH  BEAR  RIVER  STAKE  (UTAH),  TREMONTON  THIRD  WARD  VISIT- 
ING TEACHERS  WHO  ACHIEVED  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD 
FOR  TWO  YEARS  HONORED  AT  BANQUET 

January  22,  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Eliza  Holland;  Winifred  Barfuss;  Ethel  Hamson; 
Lydia  Roberts;  Carol  Stenquist;  Hildur  Stumm;  Adna  Conger;  Elma  Fuller. 

Seeond  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  E\elyn  Jepperson;  Beha  Skinner;  Louie  Stokes; 
Lillian  Barfuss;  Margaret  Smith;  Ethel  Hamson;  Aliee  Mae  Buxton;  Nola  Rhodes;  Ina 
Claire  Fuller;  Afton  Rhodes;  Vera  John;  Irene  Kerr;  Geneve  Walker;  Tekla  Stenquist. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Dorthea  Stenquist,  ^isiting  teacher  supervisor; 
Hazel  Roberts;  Mae  Roundy;  Virginia  Hansen;  Aletha  Konnely;  Berniee  Dedriekson; 
Greta  Stenquist;  Mareella  jeppson;  Sarah  John;  June  Lee. 

Gertrude  Iverson,  a  \isiting  teacher  supervisor,  is  not  in  the  picture. 

A  program  was  gi\en,  and  each  teacher  was  presented  with  a  Relief  Society  pin. 

Rebecca  Mortensen  is  president  of  South  Bear  River  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Grace  West 

MURRAY  STAKE  (UTAH),  MURRAY  EIGHTH  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
WHO  HAVE  ACHIEVED  A  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD 

FOR  1  WO  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Kay  Nebeker;  Dwella  Hamblin;  Clara  Knight, 
Secretary-;  Helen  Barrett,  Second  Counselor;  Grace  West,  President;  Erma  Fairbanks, 
First  Counselor;  Mary  Sabine;  Olive  Harding;  Effie  Jewell. 

Second  ro\\-,  seated,  left  to  right:  Clara  Duffin;  EfTie  Miller;  Constance  Aamodt; 
lone  Moulton;  Lottie  E\ans;  Lois  Ilodginson;  June  Rogerson;  Mary  Nelson. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Martha  Johnson;  Wilhelmina  Asmus;  Oda  Parks; 
Jane  Jensen;  Millie  Nuffer;  Donna  Walker;  Zadia  Norman;  Edith  Shelley;  Pearl  Ohl- 
wiler;  Laura  Peterson;  Ef?ie  Jensen;  Annie  Williams;  Thelma  Colgrove. 

Ida  A.  Gallagher  is  president  of  Murray  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  I.  Ferrin 

GRIDLEY  STAKE   (CALIFORNIA)   RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESENTS  "VOICE 
OF  THE  PEOPLE"  AT  UNION  MEETING, 

January  27,  1954 

Stake  chorister  Theresa  Sims  stands  at  the  right  on  the  third  row;  stake  organist 
Bernice  French  at  the  right  on  the  second  row;  director  of  "Voice  of  the  People," 
Dorothy  Fife,  stands  at  the  left  on  the  third  row;  Alice  I.  Ferrin,  President,  Gridley 
Stake  Relief  Society,  stands  at  the  left  on  the  second  row. 

Regarding  this  inspirational  occasion.  Sister  Ferrin  writes:  "At  our  January  union 
meeting  we  presented  the  very  impressive  special  program  which  was  given  at  our  Oc- 
tober Relief  Society  conference.  We  divided  the  program  into  speaking,  choral  groups, 
and  Singing  Mothers.  We  assigned  different  wards  to  do  certain  parts  of  these  .... 
We  invited  all  officers  and  class  leaders  and  all  visiting  teachers  and  anyone  else  who 
wished  to  attend,  including  the  members  of  the  Priesthood.  The  program  was  very 
well  attended  and  well  received.  We  feel  that  all  who  saw  it  had  an  increased  ap- 
preciation of  our  heritage." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Adella  Ellis 

BEN  LOMOND  STAKE    (UTAH),  PLEASANT  VIEW  WARD  VISITING 

TEACHERS  HONORED  AT  A  BANOUET  FOR  FIVE  YEAR  ACHIEVEMENT 

OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  VISITING  TEACHING 

February  5,  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:   Elizabeth  Jones;  Lettie  Ferrin;  Susannah  Johns; 
Florence  Jensen;  Emma  Wade;  Hattie  Tarran,  Secretary,  Pleasant  View  Ward  Relief 
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Society;  Adella  Ellis,  President;  Norma  Ferrin,  First  Counselor;  Beth  Parker,  Second 
Counselor;  Sarah  Call,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Eliza  Tolman. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Mary  Case;  Thelma  Rliees;  Josephine  Budge; 
Florence  Christofferson;  Verna  Christofferson;  Verna  Mayhew;  Oles  Rhees;  Sarah  Johns; 
Lettie  Berrett;  Amelia  Dickamore;  Edna  Bailey;  Mary  Walton;  Olive  Larsen  stake  visit- 
ing teacher  message  leader;  Hazel  Kirk. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Harris;  Jennice  Barker;  Elberta 
Critchlow;  Ruth  Jones;  Grace  Williams;  Elizabeth  Rhees;  Lucille  Tams;  Mildred 
Cragun,  First  Counselor,  Ben  Lomond  Stake  Relief  Society;  Eleanor  T.  Nielsen,  Presi- 
dent, Ben  Lomond  Stake  Rehef  Society;  Mildred  Cottle,  Second  Counselor,  Ben  Lo- 
mond Stake  Relief  Society;  Minnie  Roylance,  Secretary,  Ben  Lomond  Stake  Relief 
Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Joan  W.  Coombs 

TONGAN  MISSION,  RELIEF  SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES  AT  DEDICATION  OF 

LIAHONA  COLLEGE,  December  1953 


The  Singing  Mothers  are  seen  grouped  in  the  background,  and  in  the  front  row 
are  four  members  of  the  cast  of  a  play  given  by  the  Relief  Society.  The  girls  are 
dressed  as  nurses,  and  the  play  was  centered  around  the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
Both  the  chorus  and  the  girls  dressed  as  nurses  are  from  the  Vavau  District.  The  wom- 
an standing  seventh  from  the  right  in  the  back  row  is  Salote  Wolfgramm,  President  of 
Vavau  District  Relief  Society. 

Joan  W.  Coombs,  President,  Tongan  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that  the 
dedication  of  the  college  was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  this  mission: 
"There  were  around  1,000  people  to  the  dedication,  including  the  Queen  of  Tonga, 
and  many  of  the  highly  respected  Tongan  nobihty  ....  Mata'aho,  Princess  and  wife 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  Tungi,  opened  the  bazaar,  and  then  it  was  opened  to  the  general 
public,  who  .  .  .  bought  every  article  in  the  house  in  less  than  an  hour  ....  The 
evening  of  the  bazaar  our  Relief  Societies  presented  a  lovely  concert  and  a  group  of 
plays  from  each  district." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  lone  J.  Simpson 

SOU!  H  IDAHO  FALLS  SI  AKE,  ELEVENTH  WARD  RELIEE  SOCIETY 

MEMBERS  AND  CHILDREN 

Standing,  back  row,  left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Vcrla  Hickman;  Eirst  Coun- 
selor Bessie  Dawson;  President  ReVon  II.  Porter. 

lone  J.  Simpson,  President,  South  Idaho  Ealls  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "This 
ward  is  composed  of  very  young  mothers.  Always  the  children  outnumber  the  mothers. 
The  ward  was  organized  in  January  1952,  with  thirty-one  Relief  Socictv  members.  To- 
day, the  a\erage  attendance  is  over  fifty.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  regular  the- 
ology meeting,  with  fifty-six  mothers  and  sixty-four  children  present.  This  group  also 
has  an  outstanding  Singing  Mothers  chorus.  They  have  appeared  on  television,  have 
presented  a  half-hour  program  once  each  month  over  radio  station  KID,  as  well  as  sing- 
ing for  many  ward  activities.  Typical  of  their  name.  Singing  Mothers,  the  twenty- 
seven  original  members  boast  a  total  of  eighty-eight  children." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  Alldredge 

MOAPA  STAKE  (NEVADA)  VISITING  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  ACHIEVED 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

Standing,  center  front,  wearing  dotted  white  tunic:  Alice  Alldredge,  President, 
Moapa  Stake  Relief  Society;  Amy  Wells,  stake  theology  leader,  next,  at  right;  Hcrmese 
Thiess,  stake  music  director,  extreme  right. 

Standing,  second  row,  back  of  Sister  Alldredge  and  to  the  right,  Glenna  Waite, 
President,  Logandale  Ward  Relief  Society. 
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Standing,  next  to  the  back  row,  and  first  at  left:  Thelma  Adams,  President,  Las 
Vegas  Sixth  Ward  Rehef  Society;  twelfth  from  the  left,  in  the  same  row,  Winnie 
Prince,  President  Henderson  Second  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Standing,  sixth  from  left,  in  the  back  row,  Ann  L.  Jones,  President,  Henderson 
First  Ward  Relief  Society. 

The  picture  was  taken  at  a  recent  annual  con\cntion  and  luncheon  honoring  the 
visiting  teachers  of  the  stake.  During  the  convention  an  inspirational  testimony  meeting 
was  held,  with  oxer  two  hundred  in  attendance. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Madge  P.  Fowler 

PASADENA  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA)  SINGING  MOTHERS  PRESENT  A 

"CHORAL  FESTIVAL" 

December  4th  and  December  5th,  1953 

Front  row,  seated:  eighth  from  the  left,  LaVir  Millard,  director;  tenth  from  the 
left,  Macie  Evans,  organist;  insert,  at  left,  Helen  Wright,  pianist. 

Madge  P.  Fowler,  President,  Pasadena  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  that  these 
Singing  Mothers  practiced  once  a  week  for  a  whole  year  before  giving  these  concerts. 
"Four  months  before  the  concerts  were  to  be  given.  Sister  \\  right  moved  away,  but 
she  dro\e  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  once  a  week  to  practice  with  the  group  and 
played  for  them  both  nights  the  concert  was  gi\en.  The  organ  was  used  with  four 
numbers  ....  We  are  ver\-  proud  of  this  fine  group  as  the  concerts  were  some  of  the 
loveliest  ever  presented  in  the  stake." 


C/or    viyood    Violets 

Ethel  Jacobson 

Purple  is  for  regal  things — for  iris  tall. 

For  massed  bougainxillea  on  a  marble  wall, 

For  a  king's  raiment,  a  sleek  pigeon's  breast,  • 

And  peaks  of  lofty  mountains  where  cloud  crowns  rest. 

Purple  is  for  petals  stitched  among  the  leaves 
On  a  forest  altar  beneath  the  oak's  wide  eaves. 
For  love-shadowed  eyes,  and  for  dusk's  folded  wings; 
The  violet's  robes  are  for  blessed  things. 
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Sacred 
Music 

for 

LADIES 
THREE-PART 
CHORUSES 


Beside    Still    Waters— Hamblen 20 

Bless  This   House— Brahe 16 

If  Christ  Came  Back— O'Hara  20 

In   His  Steps-Wilson   20 

I   Walked   Today   Where   Jesus 
Walked-O'Hara     22 

I  Will   Exalt  Thee,  O  Lord— Harris 15 

O  Lord  Most  Holy— Franck  16 

Oh,   May   I   Know  the   Lord 

As    Friend— Madsen    


.20 


O  Saviour  of  the  World— Goss-Ray 15 

Seek  Ye  the  Lord— Roberts  15 

WE  PAY   POSTAGE 

—  A4us/c  Sent  on  Approval  — 

Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 


DAYNES  MUSIC  COMPANY 
45-47  South  Main 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Please  send  the  music  indicated  above. 

n  On  Approval         D  Charge 

n  Money  Enclosed 


Name    

Address    

City  &  State 


D 


45-47 


FIRST  OF  ALL    —  RELIABILITY 

atines  ^ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  1,  UTAH 


VIDA  FOX  ClAWSON 

Announces 

Three  1954  Conducted 

Tours 

HAWAII 

Sails  from  Los  Angeles  May  24 

ALASKA 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  July  21 

HISTORIC  TRAIN 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  August  6 
The    HISTORIC    TRAIN     includes: 

Places  of  Interest  in  Church  History, 
the  Pageant  at  the  Hill  Cumoroh,  and 
many  large  eastern   cities. 

For  complete  details  write  or  phone: 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  E.  So.  Temple— Telephone  4-2017 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


yOnghi  uiour 


Grace  Sayre 


Down  in  my  garden  I  see  a  rose 

Burst  into  radiance 

As  the  wind  blows; 

When  I  do  not  see, 

Only  the  flower 

Breathes  the  fulfillment 

Of  its  bright  hour. 

Yet  all  the  fragrance 

Of  honeyed  bowers 

Is  held  where  the  wind  passed 

Over  the  flowers. 

Down  in  my  garden 

I  watch  the  rose 

Perfect  its  beauty 

As  the  day  grows. 


cJne  (cylden   ^X)a^s 
ana  the    i  Lew 

CnmiUa  Alexander 

The  world  is  getting  funny 

Since  folks  have  got  so  wise; 

They  used  to  sell  eggs  by  the  dozen, 

Now  they  sell  them  by  the  size; 

They  used  to  sell  fruit  by  the  peck, 

Now  you  buy  it  by  the  pound. 

If  you  have  a  dollar  in  your  purse. 

You  can't  make  it  go  around. 

I  guess  next  they'll  sell  molasses 

By  the  yard  or  by  the  lick 

Ihe  way  the  world  is  going  now^ 

It's  surely  changing  quick. 

And  they're  all  so  modernistic 

You  can't  do  this  or  that 

One  will  say  "Why  that's  illegal" 

Or,  Don't  do  that  or  you'll  get  fat" 

Then,  whate\er  people  want  today 

They  always  seem  to  get, 

And  by  the  easy-payment  plan 

They're  never  out  of  debt. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  I  was  young, 

The  husband's  wages  kept  the  house. 

Today  the  husband  works  the  same — 

So  does  his  loving  spouse. 

But  in  those  days,  when  husbands  came 

From  office  or  from  store, 

With  a  nice  clean  gingham  apron  on. 

His  wife  would  meet  him  at  the  door — 

"You're  tired,  Jim,  but  never  mind, 

Your  supper's  at  its  best. 

Come  in  and  put  your  slippers  on 

And  then  sit  down  and  rest." 

Now  when  husband  comes 

From  office  or  from  store 

Worn  and  weary,  tired  out. 

Hungry  and  footsore. 

His  wife  will  say,  "What  ails  you,  Jim, 

You  look  so  glum  and  blue? 

All  tired  out?     Well,  don't  forget 

That  I  am  tired,  too. 

So  go  and  sha\e  and  change  your  clothes 

And  give  your  shoes  a  shine. 

We're  not  eating  supper  home  tonight — 

We're  going  out  to  dine." 

No  wonder  that  next  morning 

They're  sick  and  almost  dead; 

W^ith  all  their  \\ork  and  ^^'0^^y 

They  don't  seem  to  get  ahead. 

Oh,  these  modern   days. 

And  oh,  these  times  of  style! 

Gi\c  nic  the  good  old-fashioned  days 

When  li\'ing  was  worthwhile. 


The  Pride  of 
Your  Library! 

Your  Relief  Society  Magazines  when  hand- 
somely bound  into  permanent  yearly  volumes 
acquire  new  value  as  excellent  reference  books. 

Just 

$2.50   (Cloth  Binding) 

$3.50   (Leather  Binding) 

Per  Volume 

If  necessary  to  mail  them  to  you,  the  follow- 
ing postage  rates  will  apply. 
Distance  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Rate 

Up  to  150  miles  25 

150  to     300  miles  28 

300  to     600  miles  34 

600  to   1000  miles  42 

1000  to   1400  miles  51 

1400  to   1800  miles  60 

Over  1800  miles  69 

Leave  them  at  our  conveniently  located  uptown 
office. 

Deseret  News  Press 

31  Richards  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     ^^^ 

Phone  4-2581  ft^ 


Eleefricify 

does  so  much, 
costs  so  little. 

(5) 


UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 
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Qjrom   I  tear  and  dfc 


Singing  Mothers 

There  the  faithful  Singing  Mothers 
Raise  their  tender,  lovely  \oices 
Sing  their  gentle  songs  with  gladness, 
Cheer  our  hearts  with  their  sweet  musie. 
— Vida  E.  Manning 

Singing  in  Relief  Society  Meeting 

I'll  say  my  thoughts  as   I   stand   to   sing, 
And  hope  that  my  Hea\'enly  Father  hears 
'I'he  words  in  my  heart  I  eannot  say, 
And  know   that  I'm  glad  I  eame  today. 

— Zina  V.  Mnniott 

These  poems  were  eontributed  in  a 
poetry  writing  projeet  inspired  by  ap- 
preeiation  for  the  poetry  in  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  and  the  literature  les- 
sons, and  sponsored  by  the  Garland 
(Utah)  Second  Ward  Relief  Society.  Ten 
women  participated  in  the  contest,  all  of 
them  contributing  inspirational  poems  on 
Relief  Society  work  and  home  and  family 
life. 


Yesterday  the  carrier  left  a  copy  of 
your  Magazine,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Marie 
E.  Leflang.  I  bought  my  home  from  the 
Leflangs  in  March.  Apparently  a  change 
of  address  was  not  sent  you,  although 
this  is  the  first  copy  of  the  Magazine  left 
here.  Between  mails  I  took  the  liberty 
of  reading  several  articles.  And  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  some  of  the  articles, 
especially  "The  Literature  of  England" — 
lesson  34 — Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Rep- 
resentative Victorian."  I  suppose  it  was 
a  mere  coincidence  that  this  beautiful 
lesson  (by  Briant  S.  Jacobs)  should  come 
into  my  hands  just  at  the  time  I  was 
studying  the  English  poets  and  their  in- 
fluence on  American  culture  and  litera- 
ture. The  program  of  the  Church  and 
its  auxiliaries  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  my  few  words  of  encouragement  seem 
like  a  still,  small  voice  indeed,  but  allow 
me  to  humbly  express  them  and  wish  \'ou 
joy  and  success  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
— Sam  J.  Black 


Mesa,  Arizona 


ar 


I  am  now  eighty-six  years  old  and  have 
taken  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  ever  since  it 
has  been  published,  and  have  always  en- 
joyed it.  One  time  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and  we  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  was 
asked  to  gi\e  a  poem  in  Primary.  I  didn't 
know  we  were  going  to  have  visitors. 
When  Sisters  Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Zina  D. 
Young  eame  in,  I  became  a  little  nervous, 
and  when  they  called  on  me  first,  all  I 
could  think  of  was  the  ladies  sitting  at 
my  back.  I  gave  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  and  forgot  the  rest  of  it.  I  was 
going  to  sit  down  when  Sister  Snow  put 
her  arms  around  me  and  said,  "Don't  sit 
down,  little  girl,  I  am  sure  you  know  it. 
Just  stand  and  think  a  minute."  So  I  did. 
and  recited  the  poem  clear  through.  This 
advice  helped  me  all  through  life  to  be 
able  to  stand  and  think  a  minute,  as  I 
have  been  a  teacher  in  Mutual,  Sunday 
School,  and  literature  class  leader  and 
counselor  in  Relief  Society.  This  is  part 
of  that  poem  I  still  remember: 

Open  the  door  for  the  children, 

Tenderly  gather  them  in — 

In  from  the  highways  and  hedges. 

In  from  the  places  of  sin. 

Some  are  so  young  and  so  helpless, 

Some  are  so  hungry  and  cold. 

Open  the  door  for  the  children 

And  gather  them  into  the  fold. 

— Mrs.  Minnie  Champnevs  Nye 

Logan,  Utah 

I  just  recei\'ed  The  Rehef  Society  Mag- 
azine for  January  and  February,  and  I  am 
certainly  going  to  enjoy  reading  them. 
There  is  much  in  each  Magazine  that  will 
help  me  in  one  way  or  another  in  my 
missionary  work. 

— Clara  Borgeson 

The  Hague,  Holland 

The  Magazine  is  loxely.  No  one  could 
deny  that.  The  lessons  are  grand,  the 
stories  sweet  and  good  and  true;  the  ser- 
mons full  of  faith  and  good  works.  Even 
the  statistics  nearly  burst  out  of  the  cover 
with  pride. 

— Pearline  I.  Alley 
Laketown,  Utah 
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CJirst  JLove 
Lad  W.  Hill 

Very  little  girls,  piquant  as  elves. 
Already  woman-hearted, 
Love  their  mothers  as  themselves; 
But  every  little  girl— every  wide-eyed  one- 
Owns  a  special  world 
Where  her  daddy  shines  like  sun. 

He  is  morning-wonderful  and  hero-high. 
Voice  deep-warm  as  earth  in  June— 
But  his  smile  is  sky. 

His  arms  are  willow  wise;  safe  in  their  holding 
A  little  girl  finds  leaf-bright  summer 
And  love's  enfolding. 
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In  Gratitude  for  Father 


Alice  L.  Wilkinson 


THERE  liave  been  many  bcauti- 
tiful  and  appropriate  tributes 
written  to  motherhood.  Count- 
less men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  have  given  to  their  mothers 
the  eredit  for  their  measure  of  suc- 
cess and  accomplishments.  It  is 
fitting  and  right  that  they  should  do 
so,  for  mothers  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  and  power  in  shaping 
the  lives  of  their  children.  No  one 
would  deny  that  a  mother's  love 
seems  to  be  the  most  perfect,  and 
the  most  sincere,  the  strongest  of 
any  love  we  know  anything  about. 

But  I  am  happy  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  a  tribute  to  father- 
hood, because  of  the  influence  of 
two  fathers  upon  my  life,  my  own 
father's  and  that  of  my  husband's 
father,  and  because  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  fatherhood  I  have 
seen  and  about  which  I  have  read. 

Because  fathers  play  the  sterner 
role  in  our  society,  and  the  daily 
vocations  in  life  take  them  away 
from  home  so  that  they  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  as  close 
to  the  hearts  of  their  children  as 
mothers,  we  are  prone  to  overlook 
the  sentimental  feelings,  the  tender 
love  and  affections  that  all  good 
fathers  have  for  their  families. 
Father  is  often  taken  more  or  less 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  a  ne- 
cessity, he  provides  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  Often  he  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  lo\ed.  Too  often 
the  realization  does  not  come  until 
too  late  that  fathers  yearn  for  an 
expression  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude. 
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At  the  first  devotional  assembly 
of  the  new  year.  Elder  Harold  B. 
Lee  addressed  the  students  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  and  he 
related  the  following  story. 

A  young  woman  had  been  sum- 
moned home  to  visit  her  dying 
father.  On  the  train,  alone  with  her 
thoughts,  she  unfolded  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  a  telegram  that  read 
simply,  ''Father  critically  ill.  Come 
at  once.  Mother."  All  through  the 
journey  she  prayed  that  the  Lord 
would  keep  him  alive  until  she 
could  arrive  and  see  him  again. 
There  came  over  her,  now  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  a  great 
desire  that  she  could  roll  back  the 
years  and  see  him' again  as  she  had 
seen  him  in  her  childhood.  When 
she  arrived  home,  he  was  still  alive 
but  in  a  coma,  and  a  few  hours  later 
he  slipped  quietly  away. 

She  was  assigned  by  the  family 
to  the  task  of  going  through  his 
personal  papers  and  taking  care  of 
what  the  family  called  the  ''unfin- 
ished business." 

She  went  carefully  to  her  task  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  wished  to  have  done  that 
would  be  left  undone.  As  she 
searched  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat,  she  came  upon  a  crumpled  bit 
of  paper  which  showed  the  effects 
of  having  been  removed  and  read, 
and  folded  and  unfolded  many 
times.  This  crumpled  piece  of  pa- 
per was  a  message  from  a  voung  girl 
whom  her  father  had  befriended, 
and  this  letter  was  a  letter  of  appre- 
ciation to  this  great,  noble  father. 
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He  had  seemingly  clung  to  the 
message  which  this  letter  conveyed 
as  something  of  a  satisfaction  that 
he  hadn't  received  from  his  own 
daughter.  The  little  girl  had  poured 
out  her  heart  in  gratitude  that  he 
had  come  at  a  crisis  in  her  life,  and 
she  openly  expressed  her  love  for 
his  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  to 
her  and  his  consideration. 

The  daughter  laid  down  the  pa- 
per and  wept  because  she  realized 
that  she  had  failed  to  give  her  father 
what  another  had  given  and  the 
thing  for  which  he  had  longed  so 
much.  ''Unfinished  business/'  but, 
unfortunately,  the  kind  of  business 
that  she  was  not  permitted  to  finish. 

There  are  many  notable  instances 
where  the  teachings,  the  philosophy, 
the  cultural  environment,  and  exem- 
plary living  of  fathers  have  ac- 
counted, to  a  large  degree,  for  the 
success  of  their  sons.  Robert  Brown- 
ing's life  and  poetry  might  have 
been  entirely  different  had  his  father 
not  been  able  to  provide  for  him  a 
rich  intellectual  environment.  From 
his  father  he  inherited  his  delight 
in  recondite  historical  lore  which 
was  nourished  by  the  fabulous 
Browning  library  of  6,000  books 
amassed  by  his  father.  His  child- 
hood was  a  happy  one,  due  in  large 
measure,  to  the  approval  and  com- 
panionship with  his  father. 

The  eldest  son  of  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
whose  artistic  and  picturesque  writ- 
ings earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  interpreter  of 
Japan  to  the  Western  World,  writes 
of  his  father: 

Father  was  of  sensitive  nature,  easily 
moved  but  very  firm  in  other  respects. 
He  showed  his  warm,  tender  feelings,  not 
only  toward  his  own  family,  but  toward 
the  grass  by  the  wayside  and  insects.    He 


hated  those  who  plagued  the  weak,  or 
led  hves  of  hypocrites.  Crookedness  of 
any  sort  he  would  never  overlook.  Wick- 
edness, cowardice — these  he  detested. 

This  same  spirit  of  hating  to  see  inno- 
cent things  tormented  increased  as  he  grew 
older.  In  appearance  he  was  like  the 
spring  ocean — serene — but  one  could  not 
have  imagined  that  within  that  soul  existed 
such  a  firm  strong  rock  as  no  great  wave 
or  whirlpool  could  move.  Money  or  rank 
could  not  buy  his  straight  mind. 

President  Heber  J.  Grant,  who 
never  knew  his  father,  he  having 
passed  away  when  President  Grant 
was  but  a  babe  nine  days  old,  relates 
that  many  blessings  came  to  him 
because  of  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  his  father,  Jedediah  M.  Grant. 
When,  as  a  young  man,  he  needed 
financial  help  in  some  of  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  he  found  ready  assist- 
ance from  those  who  had  known 
and  had  confidence  in  his  father. 

''It  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  given  to  me  such 
a  father,"  said  President  Grant. 
"The  incidents  I  learned  about  my 
father  impressed  me  with  a  strong 
desire  to  so  live  and  labor  that  my 
children  would  be  benefited,  even 
after  I  have  passed  away  from  this 
life,  by  the  record  which  I  shall 
have  made.'' 

lyiY  own  dear  father  occupies  a 
very  special  place  in  my  recol- 
lections. He  was  tall,  straight,  and 
handsome,  with  an  abundance  of 
wavy  black  hair.  Today  that  hair  is 
a  silvery  white  but  seems  no  less 
abundant.  Because  of  his  friendly 
nature  he  was  a  favorite  with  all 
the  children  in  the  neigborhood. 
Long  before  he  appeared  in  our 
driveway  with  his  team  and  wagon 
after  a  long  day's  labor  on  the  farm, 
we  could  hear  his  cheery  whistle, 
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and,  likely  as  not  on  his  arrival, 
there  would  scramble  out  of  his 
wagon  a  half  dozen  neighbor  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  picked  up  along 
the  way  because  they  had  wanted 
to  ride  with  him. 

He  was  the  possessor  of  an  ex- 
cellent bass  voice  and  for  manv  vears 
sang  in  our  ward  choir.  At  home 
when  we  children  would  start  to 
sing,  he  would  join  us  with  his  deep 
*'pom-pom"  harmony.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  Bee  Hive  Girl,  I  felt 
very  proud  when  he  was  asked  to 
direct  our  Bee  Hive  chorus,  which 
was  competing  in  a  stake  music 
contest.  We  won  second  place.  He 
also  played  the  big  bass  horn  in  our 
community  band.  Many,  many 
miles  he  has  marched  in  patriotic 
parades  in  our  own  and  surrounding 
communities. 

He  believed  that  ''idleness  is  the 
devil's  workshop,"  and  he  would  not 
condone  laziness  in  any  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  nature  was  gentle  but 
firm;  and  he  commanded  the  re- 
spect, love,  and  obedience  of  his 
family  through  his  own  adherence 
to  high  principles  of  honesty  and 
integrity. 

He  loved  nature  and  all  living 
creatures.  I  have  heard  him  say 
many  times,  'There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  a  freshly 
turned  furrow."  At  one  time  an 
orphaned  pet  lamb  which  he  had 
raised  almost  from  birth  had  to  be 
relieved  of  its  suffering  due  to  an 
illness.  Father  had  to  ask  someone 
else  to  do  the  task.  "How  can  I 
take  its  life,"  he  asked,  "when  it  has 
eaten  out  of  my  hands,  plucked  the 
fresh  hay  leaves  from  my  jacket,  and 
nuzzled  its  nose  against  my  shoul- 
der?" 


The  gospel  and  its  teachings 
meant  much  to  him.  He  had  a 
great  faith  and  believed  implicitly 
in  the  spiritual  assistance  that  comes 
through  prayer.  During  the  terrible 
influenza  epidemic  of  1917,  as  a 
member  of  the  ward  bishopric,  he 
entered  dozens  of  stricken  homes, 
administering  to  the  sick  and  giving 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
bereaved  families.  The  Lord  was 
surely  with  him  and  blessed  him 
with  the  physical  stamina  to  with- 
stand the  virulence  of  that  disease. 

Today,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
he, still  works  a  full  day,  doing  one 
of  the  things  he  has  loved  most, 
tending  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
a  public  garden.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  community  pride.  His  po- 
sition is  one  without  high-sounding 
title,  but  he  performs  it  with  metic- 
ulous care,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  important  job  to  be  done.  His 
beautiful  home  flower  and  vegetable 
garden  is  a  source  of  admiration  for 
his  neighbors  and  many  friends. 

The  homely  virtues,  sincerity, 
humility,  friendliness,  and  a  simple 
faith  are  the  source  of  his  strength. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  life  and  the 
exemplary  way  he  has  lived. 

Another,  for  whose  association  I 
am  grateful,  is  my  husband's  father, 
who  has  become  a  part  of  our  fam- 
ily circle  in  his  declining  years. 
Learning  to  know  him  through  in- 
timate family  living  has  been  a  good 
experience  for  my  children.  To  be 
ever  mindful  of  one  whose  tempo 
of  living  has  been  diminished,  to 
accept  his  little  eccentricities  with 
good  humor,  and  to  indulge  in  some 
affectionate  pampering  have  been  a 
good  lesson  in  discipline  and  toler- 
ance for  all  of  us.  Grandpa,  as 
everyone  calls  him,  and  my  youngest 
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son  have  been  good  pals.  They  play 
childish  games  together.  Grandpa 
is  patient,  sometimes  indulgent,  and 
greatly  amused  with  the  boy's  antics, 
while  the  youngster  feels  a  perfect 
sense  of  security  in  his  presence. 
The  bond  between  the  very  young 
and   the  aged   is   close   and   beau- 


tiful to  see.  He  is  now  approaching 
his  eighty-ninth  birthday.  We 
honor  him  for  his  industry  and  his 
length  of  years  which  we  are  trying 
to  make  comfortable  and  happy. 
The  opportunity  to  express,  in  daily 
living,  love  and  devotion  to  a  father 
is  a  blessed  privilege. 


Vl/e  oJhank  ofhee,   (D  Qod . . . 

Mar/orie  Foote 

I  turned  the  web-thin  pages;  time  lapped  back 
And  I  was  there  with  Noah  and  his  sons, 
Seeing  the  hope-rich  rainbow  span  the  sky 
And  spill  its  splendor  in  each  pond  and  pool 
That  lingered  in  the  valley  round  our  hill. 
I  shared  the  joy  that  Moses  felt  when  he 
Beheld  the  bush  ablaze  with  holy  fire; 
With  him  I  climbed  to  Sinai's  rugged  peak 
And  plunged  to  depths  of  sorrow  when  he  came 
To  see  the  chosen  ones  in  dance  profane. 
Then,  with  Elijah,  stern  and  stalwart  seer, 
I  shared  a  meal  that  ravens  thither  bore; 
And  Cherith's  waters,  soothing,  soft  and  sweet 
Gave  peace  of  soul  to  combat  Baal's  priests, 
And  strike  a  blow  to  establish  Lrael's  Lord. 

When  Peter  loved  the  Lord  my  heart  rejoiced. 

And  I  loved  Peter  for  his  sterling  worth. 

He  overcame  his  human  frailties; 

He  walked  upon  the  waters  of  the  \\orld, 

And  smote  the  ear  from  sin  and  selfish  creeds. 

Oh,  colorful  has  been  this  old  earth's  tale 

With  names  that  spell  high  courage,  hope,  and  faith. 

God's  messengers  dispatched  throughout  the  world 

To  light — relight — the  gospel's  pure  white  flame. 

Oh,  Paul  and  James,  Moroni,  Nephi,  too. 

Then  Joseph,  Brigham,  John  of  latter  days. 

From  out  the  pages  steps  another  seer. 

I  saw  him  with  my  eyes;  he  shook  my  hand 

Oh,  I  will  cherish  this  through  all  my  years. 


(Written  in  honor  of  President  David  O.  McKay  during  his  visit  to  Scotland  in 
August  1953) 


Elder  George  Q.  Morris  Fills 
Vacancy  in  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 


Eider  Alma  Sonne 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


FEW  men  have  come  to  their 
responsibilities  better  fitted 
and  qualified  for  the  high  call- 
mg  of  an  apostle  than  does  Elder 
George  O.  Morris.  Elder  Morris  is 
a  product  of  the  Church.  He  was 
born  February  20,  1874,  in  Salt  Lake 
Gity,  Utah.  His  entire  life  has  been 
one  of  unselfish  service.  His  well- 
founded  convictions,  his  long  ex- 
perience in  Church  work,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  truth,  his  knowledge  of 
the  restored  gospel,  his  genial  per- 
sonality, and  his  friendly  and  benign 
spirit  furnish  a  strong  background 
for  his  ministry  as  a  special  witness 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Elder  Morris  has  covered  a  wide 
field  as  a  Church  leader.  His  religi- 
ous work  began  as  a  young  man 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Brit- 
ish Mission,  where,  for  three  years, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
numerous  activities  to  which  he 
has  gi\'en  notable  service.  He  gave 
his  heart  to  the  program  of  the 
Church  in  accepting  one  responsi- 
bilitv  after  another  as  the  calls  came. 
Worldlv  ambitions  and  material 
benefits  were  not  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  wav  of  the  accomplishments 
for  which  he  is  now  recognized. 
The  Y  M  M  I  A  gave  him  his  op- 
portunity to  inspire  and  guide  the 
younger  generation,  first  as  stake 
superintendent  and  later  as  general 
superintendent  of  this  great  organ- 
ization.    Under  his  leadership  the 
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vouth's  program  grew  and  de\'cl- 
oped  until  it  attained  world-wide 
recognition.  He  proved  to  be  an 
executive  of  unusual  power  and  abil- 
ity. As  a  member  of  a  bishopric, 
and  later  as  a  bishop,  he  demon- 
strated his  practical  leadership  and 
won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
people  o\'er  whom  he  presided.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Bov  Scouts  of  America  and 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
American  Trails  Association,  New 
York  City. 
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During  his  presidency  of  the  East- 
ern States  Mission  from  September 
21,  1948,  to  October  6,  1952,  he  was 
sustained  as  an  Assistant  to  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twehe  Apostles  be- 
ing set  apart  on  October  24,  1951, 
in  New  York  City,  by  President 
David  O.  McKay.  In  this  calhng  he 
visited  the  stakes  and  the  missions, 
contributing  to  the  work,  encourag- 
ing and  blessing  the  workers,  making 
timely  suggestions,  and  meeting  dif- 
ficult situations  in  a  calm,  deliber- 
ate, and  effective  manner.  Wise  in 
counsel  and  sound  in  judgment,  he 
is  always  a  leader  and  a  thinker  in 
the  councils  of  his  brethren. 

Elder  Morris  is  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  Elias  Morris  and 
Sons,  a  pioneer  institution  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  He  has  been 
prominently  associated  with  this 
monument  and  tile  firm  for  many 
years,  demonstrating  his  leadership 
in  the  world  of  business.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Prudential  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  In  civic  affairs  he  has 
been  similarly  active  and  prominent, 
devoting  his  time  and  energy  to 
community  betterment.  Organiza- 
tions like  the  Community  Chest, 
Travelers'  Aid  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Utah  Pioneers,  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Utah  Trails  Association  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  vision  and  experi- 
ence. Positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  various  avenues  of 
service  to  his  fellow  men  have  broad- 
ened his  views  and  increased  his 
capabilities  in  the  great  cause  to 
which  he  has  been  so  faithful  and 
devoted. 

In  1905  Elder  Morris  was  married 
to    Emma    Ramsey,    talented    and 


well-known  musician  and  singer. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Major  George 
W.  and  Amanda  Ross  Ramsey  and 
was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Illinois,  and 
came  with  her  parents  to  Payson, 
Utah.  Much  credit  for  her  phe- 
nomenal rise  in  the  musical  world 
must  go  to  her  father,  a  gifted  sing- 
er, violinist,  and  flute  player.  He 
was  the  leader  of  his  regimental 
band  during  the  Civil  War.  His 
daughter  received  her  first  music 
lessons  from  him.  She  was  a  pop- 
ular student  at  the  Brigham  Young 
University  where  she  won  contests 
in  theme  writing,  public  speaking, 
and  singing. 

Sister  Morris  attained  prominence 
as  the  winner  of  the  vocal  prize  at 
the  National  Eistoddfod  held  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle.  The  adjudica- 
tor was  the  famous  Dr.  Parry  who 
came  from  Wales  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  probably  the  beginning  of 
her  musical  career.  Successful  in  her 
studies  in  Berlin,  Germany,  under 
renowned  teachers  like  Madame 
Klara  Klatte  and  Blanche  Corelli, 
she  went  to  Paris,  France,  where  she 
studied  for  several  years  with  Josef 
Archinband.  Her  achievements 
brought  her  to  the  front  in  the 
musical  circles  of  Europe  and 
America.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt named  her  ''Utah's  Nightin- 
gale." 

Elder  and  Sister  Morris  are  the 
parents  of  three  daughters:  Miss 
Marion  Morris,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Woods,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Stewart  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
family  has  always  lived  close  to  the 
Church,  giving  freely  of  time  and 
talent  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
work  at  home  and  abroad. 


Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill  Appointed 

Assistant  to  the 

Council  of  the  Twelve 

Elder  David  L.  McKay 

First  Assistant  Superintendent,  Deseret  Sunday  School   Union   Board 


ON  April  8,  1954,  ^"  *^^^  ^^^* 
Lake  Teniplc,  Elder  Sterling 
W.  Sill  was  set  apart  as  an 
Assistant  to  the  Quorum  of  Twelve. 
When  he  was  called  to  address  the 
conference  in  the  Tabernacle  after 
having  been  sustained  in  his  new 
position,  he  expressed  a  philosophy 
which  has  guided  much  of  his  life: 
'The  creation  of  man  is  still  going 
on,  and  in  a  sense,  each  of  us  is  a 
creator." 

In  his  busy  life,  Elder  Sill  has  di- 
rected his  energies  to  this  creation 
—the  influencing  of  others  to  good. 
He  was  bishop  of  the  Garden  Park 
Ward,"  Bonneville  Stake,  for  ten 
years.  Under  his  direction  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  dedicated  within  one 
year  from  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. Though  a  comparative  new- 
comer in  the  ward,  he  was  its  first 
bishop,  and  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence.  Members  who  had  been 
inactive  for  years  became  enthus- 
iastic workers,  and  the  ward  organ- 
izations began  setting  stake  and 
Church  records. 

Elder  Sill  was  on  two  high  coun- 
cils—one in  North  Davis  Stake  and 
the  other  in  Bonneville  Stake.  As 
chairman  of  the  High  Council 
Aaronic  Priesthood  Committee,  he 
directed  the  activity  of  those  Priest- 
hood   quorums,   helping   them    be- 
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come  more  and  more  active  as  he 
combined  his  salesmanship  tech- 
niques with  his  love  of  boys.  Under 
his  direction  his  stake  reached  the 
top  ten  stakes  in  the  Church  in 
Aaronic  Priesthood  work. 

In  October  of  1952,  Elder  Sill  was 
named  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  General  Board.  One  of  his 
assignments  in  the  board  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
Sunday  School  Handbook.     He  at- 
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tacked  the  problems  with  his  usual 
vivacity.  He  distributed  chapters  to 
chairmen  of  committees  in  charge 
of  particular  subjects,  and  then  de- 
voted weeks  to  assembling  and  or- 
ganizing their  suggestions.  He  then 
mimeographed  the  revision  at  his 
own  expense,  distributed  the  copies 
to  the  general  board,  collected  them, 
and  noted  the  board  members'  criti- 
cisms on  his  master  copy,  working 
from  that  point  with  his  committee 
toward  the  finished  product. 

His  suggestions  to  the  administra- 
tion leadership  committee  of  the 
general  board  have  been  welcome 
and  worthwhile.  The  board  will 
miss  his  cheerful  and  helpful  as- 
sociation. 

POLDER  Sill  is  a  fluent  speaker,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  recent  series 
of  talks  on  the  Sunday  Evening 
Hour  over  KSL  Radio  Station.  At 
one  time  he  concluded  that  if  every 
person  prepared  a  talk  for  each  sac- 
rament meeting  as  if  he  were  to  be 
the  speaker,  he  would  be  benefited 
as  much  as  the  speaker.  With  Ster- 
ling Sill,  conclusion  is  action.  So 
for  the  next  year  he  prepared  a  talk 
for  each  Sunday  night,  whether  or 
not  he  was  asked  to  deliver  it.  Then 
he  mimeographed  the  collection 
and  gave  it  to  his  appreciative 
friends. 

It  is  not  onlv  in  the  religious  field 
that  Elder  Sill  pledged  himself  to 
the  service  of  others.  His  influence 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Utah 
from  1940  to  1951  will  be  remem- 
bered for  a  long  time.  He  was 
chairman  of  this  board  for  the  last 
four  years.  While  chairman  he  de- 
plored the  lack  of  housing  facilities 
for    the    domestic    science    depart- 


ment. Here  was  need  for  action,  so 
Sterling  Sill  acted.  His  term  ended 
before  sufficient  funds  were  raised 
for  the  new  center,  so  he  devoted 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  in  personal 
contact,  getting  subscriptions  from 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  As 
a  result,  the  Sterling  W.  Sill  Family 
Life  Center  was  recently  dedicated, 
so  named  by  grateful  board  mem- 
bers, faculty,  and  students.  It  is  a 
beautiful  home  for  girls  studying 
homemaking  and  a  lasting  memorial 
to  Elder  Sill's  energetic  devotion  to 
helping  others. 

In  the  business  field  Elder  Sill 
has  been  Salt  Lake  City  manager 
for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years,  and  inspector  of  companies' 
agencies  in  nine  western  states  since 
1941.  He  was  the  first  Utahn  to 
address  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  and  the  first 
Utahn  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Certified  Life  Underwriter.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  president  of 
the  Utah  State  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

Sterling  is  the  son  of  Joseph  A. 
and  Marcella  Welling  Sill  of  Lay- 
ton,  Utah.  He  was  fifty-one  years  old 
last  March  31.  On  September  4, 
1929,  Sterling  Sill  and  Doris  May 
Thornley  were  married.  They  have 
three  children— John  Michael,  nine- 
teen, David  Sterling,  fifteen,  and 
Mary  Carolyn,  nine.  His  wife 
is  an  accomplished  musician.  She 
has  been  effective  in  working  for  the 
Utah  Symphony.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  ward  choir  and  is  active  in 
Relief  Society.  Her  loyal  support  at 
all  times  at  her  husband's  side  has 
been  a  great  force  in  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Sterling's  friends  know  that  he, 
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too,  is  loyal  to  a  supreme  degree- 
loyal  to  them  particularly  when  he 
is  needed.  He  will  do  all  he  can 
for  a  cause  he  believes  to  be  just. 


A  leader  has  been  chosen  to  join 
a  group  of  leaders.  He  will  be  a 
great  influence  in  creating  charac- 
ter. 


ELDER  STERLING  W.  SILL  AND  FAMILY 

In  front,  left  to  right:   Mary  Carolyn;  Elder  Sill;  Doris  Thornlcy  Sill. 
at  the  back,  left  to  right:  David  Sterling;  John  Michael. 


Standing, 


///|/  QJaith 

Jean  D.  Wright 

Sometimes  my  faith  is  a  shining  thing, 
Gleaming  and  bright  as  the  noonday  snn. 
And  sometimes  my  faith  is  soft  and  warm 
Like  the  darkness  when  day  is  done. 

Bnt  always  my  faith  is  a  crutch  to  me — 
A  broad  shoulder  to  lean  upon, 
A  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day. 
To  guide  me  as  I  go  on. 


Contest  Announcements — 1954 

THE  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  and  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  are  conducted  annually  by  the  general  board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety to  stimulate  creative  writing  among  Latter-day  Saint  women 
and  to  encourage  high  standards  of  work.     Latter-day  Saint  women  who 
qualify  under  the  rules  of  the  respective  contests  are  invited  to  enter  their 
work  in  either  or  both  contests. 

The  general  board  would  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  the  out- 
lying stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church  as  well  as  from  those  in  and  near 
Utah.  Since  the  two  contests  are  entirely  separate,  requiring  different  writ- 
ing skills,  the  winning  of  an  award  in  one  of  them  in  no  way  precludes 
winning  in  the  other.  It  is  suggested  that  authors  who  plan  to  enter  the 
contests  study  carefully  the  articles  on  creative  writing  which  appear  in  this 
Magazine,  and  also  similar  articles  in  the  June  issues  for  1947,  ^94^'  ^949? 
1950,  1951,  1952,  and  1953. 

ibliza  LK.  Snow  [Poem   (contest 


npHE  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest 
opens  with  this  announcement 
and    closes    September    15,    1954- 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize $25 

Second  prize  $20 

Third  prize $15 

Prize  poems  will  be  published  in 
the  January  1955  issue  of  The  Ke- 
liei  Society  Magazine  (the  birth 
month  of  Eliza  R.  Snow). 

Prize-winning  poems  become  the 
property  of  the  Relief  Society  gen- 
eral board  and  may  not  be  pub- 
lished by  others  except  upon  writ- 
ten permission  from  the  general 
board.  The  general  board  reserves 
the  right  to  publish  any  of  the  other 
poems  submitted,  paying  for  them 
at  the  time  of  publication  at  the 
regular  Magazine  rates. 

Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter-day 
Saint  women,  exclusive  of  members  of  the 
Relief  Society  general  board,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Relief  Society  general  board. 


2.  Only  one  poem  may  be  submitted  by 
each  contestant. 

3.  The  poem  must  not  exceed  fifty 
lines  and  should  be  typewritten,  if  pos- 
sible; where  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
should  be  legibly  written.  Only  one  side 
of  the  paper  is  to  be  used.  (A  duplicate 
copy  of  the  poem  should  be  retained  by 
contestant  to  insure  against  loss.) 

4.  The  sheet  on  which  the  poem  is 
written  is  to  be  without  signature  or  other 
identifying  marks. 

5.  No  explanatory  material  or  picture 
is  to  accompany  the  poem. 

6.  Each  poem  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  stamped  envelope  on  which  is  written 
the  contestant's  name  and  address.  Nom 
de  plumes  are  not  to  be  used. 

7.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accompany 
the  poem  submitted,  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

b.  That  the  poem  (state  the  title)  is 
the  contestant's  original  work. 

c.  That  it  has  never  been  published. 

d.  That  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  person  with  a  view 
to  pubhcation. 

e.  That  it  will  not  be  published   nor 
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submitted  elsewhere  for  publication 
until  the  contest  is  decided. 

8.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first 
prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait 
two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible  to 
enter  the  contest. 

9.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board,  one  person  from 
the  English  department  of  an  educational 
institution,  and  one  person  who  is  a 
recognized  writer.  In  case  of  complete  dis- 
agreement among  judges  all  poems  select- 
ed for  a  place  by  the  various  judges  will  be 
submitted  to  a  specially  selected  commit- 
tee for  final  decision. 


In  evaluating  the  poems,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

a.  Message  or  theme 

b.  Form  and  pattern 
e.  Rhythm  and  meter 

d.  Accomplishment  of   the  purpose  of 
the  poem 

e.  Climax 

10.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  September  15,  1954. 

11.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Relief  Society  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test, 40  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah. 


uielief  Societii  Short  Story    (contest 


npHE   Relief  Society  Short   Story 
Contest    for    1954   opens   with 
this  annonncement  and  closes  Sep- 
tember 15,  1954. 

The  prizes  this  year  will  be  as 
follows. 

First  prize $50 

Second  prize  $40 

Third  prize $30 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  The  Reliei 
Society  Magazine  for  1955.  Prize- 
winning  stories  become  the  property 
of  the  Relief  Society  general  board 
and  may  not  be  published  by  others 
except  upon  written  permission 
from  the  general  board.  The  general 
board  reserves  the  right  to  publish 
any  of  the  other  stories  entered  in 
the  contest,  paying  for  them  at  the 
time  of  publication  at  the  regular 
Magazine  rates. 

Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  Latter-day 
Saint  women — exclusive  of  members  of 
the  Relief  Society  general  board  and  em- 
ployees of  the  general  board — who  have 


had  at  least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication. 

2.  Only  one  story  may  be  submitted  by 
each  contestant. 

3.  The  story  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words  in  length  and  must  be  typewritten. 
(A  duplicate  copy  of  the  story  should  be 
retained  by  contestants  to  insure  against 
loss.) 

4.  The  contestant's  name  is  not  to  ap- 
pear anywhere  on  the  manuscript,  but  a 
stamped  envelope  on  which  is  written 
the  contestant's  name  and  address  is  to  be 
enclosed  with  the  story.  Nom  de  plumes 
are  not  to  be  used. 

5.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accompany 
the  story  submitted  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

b.  That  the  author  has  had  at  least  one 
literary  composition  published  or  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  (This  state- 
ment must  give  name  and  date  of 
publication  in  which  the  contest- 
ant's work  has  appeared,  or,  if  not 
yet  published,  evidence  of  accept- 
ance for  publication.) 

C.  That  the  story  submitted  (state  the 
title  and  number  of  words)  is  the 
contestant's  original  work. 

d.  That  it  has  never  been  published, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  person  with  a  \iew 
to  publication,  and  that  it  will  not 
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be  published  nor  submitted  else- 
where for  publication  until  the  con- 
test is  decided. 

6.  No  explanatory  material  or  picture  is 
to  accompany  the  story. 

7.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first 
prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait 
for  two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible 
to  enter  the  contest. 

8.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board,  one  person  from 
the  English  department  of  an  educational 
institution,  and  one  person  who  is  a  rec- 
ognized writer.  In  case  of  complete  dis- 
agreement among  the  judges,  all  stories  se- 


lected for  a  place  by  the  various  judges 
will  be  submitted  to  a  specially  selected 
committee  for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  stories,  consideration 
will  l^e  given  to  the  following  points: 

a.  Characters  and  their  presentation 

b.  Plot  development 

c.  Message  of  the  story 

d.  Writing  style 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  September  15,  1954. 

10.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  40 
North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  1,  Utah. 


S. 


Sc 


ummer  oorcery 

Ouida  Johns  Pedeisen 


I  will  not  yield  to  Junetime's  subtle  spell  .  .  . 

I  know  her  necromancy  far  too  well 

To  walk  her  scented  fields  through  moon-washed  nights, 

Or  linger  where  she  spreads  her  warm  delights 

On  summer  porches  (pools  of  friendly  shade 

And  cool,  sweet  sounds  of  ice  in  lemonade). 

One  less  aware  might,  all  unwitting,  drift 

Past  trellised  roses  where  bright  petals  sift 

To  snare  the  senses,  or,  unknowing,  fall 

Victim  to  a  night  bird's  summer  call 

And  waken,  heart  bewitched,  to  find  June  gone 

Across  the  threshold  of  July's  white  dawn. 


lio    ioarru 


rriers 

Lavinia  M.  Wood 

I  planted  a  rosebush  near  the  line 

That  divided  my  neighbor's  yard  from  mine. 

It  grew  and  thrived  and  never  knew 

Mine  were  the  roses  that  on  her  side  grew. 

My  neighbor  has  a  fine  grapevine, 

That  strays  from  her  lot  into  mine. 

So  we  can  never  claim  as  ours 

The  beauty  of  love,  good  will,  or  flowers. 

No  vine  or  flower  will  draw  the  line, 

Between  my  neighbor's  yard  and  mine. 


c/o  a    L/e/iow  uiose 

Gene  Komolo 

Oh,  gift  of  splendored  bloom, 
Whence  came  your  loveliness? 
All  roses  arc  born  beautiful, 
But  in  your  yellow  dress 
Of  satiny-soft  texture 
You  are  the  loveliest. 

Nature  must  have  gathered 
Gold  strands  strewn  by  the  sun 
And  with  a  deft,  aesthetic  hand 
Your  petaled  fragrance  spun. 


Equation  for  Better  Poetry — 
Inspiration,  Plus 


Maryhale  WooJscy* 


"I 


T  must  be  wonderful  to  be 
able  just  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  beautiful  poem," 
someone  says  to  me  every  so  often, 
probably  adding,  ''you  are  fortunate, 
being  gifted  to  receive  such  inspira- 
tion!" 

Remarks  such  as  these  are  usually 
made  at  times  and  places  wholly  un- 
suited  for  replying  with  the  truth. 
So  I  smile  a  thank  you  for  the 
compliment  intended,  and  let  it 
pass. 

Actually,  only  once  in  thirty-odd 
years  and  unrecorded  reams  of  writ- 
ing, does  a  successful  and  effective 
poem  result  from  ''just  letting  it  re- 
main as  it  came  to  me." 

A  poem  can  "come"  spontaneous- 
ly in  a  satisfactory  form,  but  rarely 
does.  Personal  experiences  and 
emotions  are  not  unique;  they  have 
universahty,  and  are  "worth  writing 
about."  But  these  experiences  must 
be  perfected  through  patient  work 
and  long  experimentation. 

However,  the  "test  of  time"  with- 
out fairly  regular  effort  would  hard- 
ly be  recommended  as  regular  prac- 
tice in  poetry  writing.  For,  through 
long  storage,  a  work  might  lose  any 
quality  of  timeliness  it  may  original- 
ly have  had;  and  in  rewriting  at  a 
much  later  date,  it  might  also  lose 
the  element  of  spontaneity.     It  is 


better  to  complete  each  poem  to 
one's  present  satisfaction  and  go  on 
to  new  projects,  accepting  today's 
dissatisfaction  with  last  year's  output 
as  an  indication  of  progress,  of 
growth  in  ability. 

Students  of  poetry  frequently  ask, 
"Is  this  idea  worth  writing  about?" 
I'he  answer  is  usually  in  the  affirm- 
ative—but with  a  proviso:  If  you 
can  do  it  well.  And  this  may  be 
measured  by  how  much  you  wish  to 
write  it— how  strongly  you  feel  it. 
This  matter  of  feeling,  of  emotion, 
seems  to  be  very  important.  In  fact, 
emotion  seems  to  be  one  parent  of 
"inspiration,"  and  the  other  may  be 
intellect- the  mysterious  inner  pro- 
cesses of  one's  mind,  turning  an  idea 
around  and  over,  studying  it  until 
it  becomes  an  urge,  until  it  is  ready 
to  be  expressed.  We  can  speed  this 
process  somewhat  by  conscious 
thinking  and  study;  but  when— and 
only  when— the  inner,  subconscious 
absorption  is  complete,  inspiration 
arrives. 

Incidentally,  some  poetry  study 
groups  use  "assigned"  subjects  reg- 
ularly as  a  workshop  exercise.  The 
delightful,  and  often  astonishing  va- 
riety of  verses  resulting,  proves  over 
and  over  that  the  idea  is  not  the 
different,  the  original  element, 
but   that   the   development  of  the 


*MaryhaJe  Woohey,  author  of  ''Springtime  in  the  Rockies,"  and  many  other  lyrics 
and  poems,  as  well  as  stories  and  articles,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  and  is  widely  recognized  as  a  gifted  lyricist. 
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idea  is.  A  really  new  idea  is  almost 
non-existent,  except  as  related  to 
new  discoveries  or  inventions. 

The  degree  of  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression, is  not  always  agreed  upon 
by  poets.  Many  writers  believe  that 
every  poem  should  make  use  of 
some  uncommon  words.  Some  poets 
pride  themselves  in  their  ability  to 
be  inexact  and  inexplicable  in  their 
use  of  words.  However,  if  simplicity 
is  interpreted  to  mean  clarity,  it  is 
certain  that  most  readers  would  de- 
mand simplicity.  The  oblique  poem 
of  certain  ''modern  schools  of  po- 
etry" wins  a  small  following.  After 
all,  the  purpose  of  language  is  to 
communicate  thoughts  and  ideas, 
not  to  mask  them. 

This  is  a  matter,  however,  in 
which  each  poet  must  make  his 
choice  and  stand  confidently  and 
contentedly  by  it.  To  attempt 
writing  in  styles  not  in  accord  with 
one's  honest  instincts  and  prefer- 
ences, is  to  invite  unhappiness  and 
frustration.  We  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  place  and  an  audi- 
ence for  nearly  every  kind  of  poetry. 

One  pitfall  for  today's  beginning 
writers,  is  a  misconception  regard- 
ing ''free"  (unrhymed)  verse.  Such 
poetry,  if  effective,  is  not  easier  to 
write  than  lines  with  rhyme  and 
meter.  A  poet's  measure  of  success 
may  not  be  in  his  choice  of  poetic 
form,  but  in  how  well  he  communi- 
cates his  thoughts;  and  wholesome- 
ness  and  good  taste  may  outlive  and 
eventually  outrank  the  so-called 
realism  which  depresses  and  troubles 
us.  Beauty  is  as  real  as  ugliness, 
light  as  real  as  darkness;  and  man- 
kind's journey,  viewed  in  perspec- 
tive, is  unmistakably  upward.  It  is 
no  error  to  ''sing"  in  tune. 


But  having  chosen  our  direction, 
having  captured  our  inspiration  in 
first  draft,  we  must  accept  the  neces- 
sity for  lewiiting,  revising.  A  poet 
who  says,  "But  I  felt  I  was  inspired 
in  this,  and  I  wouldn't  think  of 
changing  a  word  of  it!"  ...  or  per- 
haps, "but  my  friends  like  it  this 
way,"  is  closing  the  avenues  of  im- 
provement for  herself  and  deliber- 
ately narrowing  her  opportunities. 

"But  how  can  I  tell  what  to 
change?"  the  inexperienced  poet 
queries.  In  other  words,  what  can 
be  added  to  inspiration  to  make  a 
better  poem? 

The  answer  is,  study  and  work.  In 
some  cases  it  is  almost  as  simple 
as  it  sounds;  in  others,  it  can  be- 
come very  complicated  indeed.  But 
by  the  time  we  reach  this  stage,  the 
potentialities  of  words,  of  language, 
are  likely  to  have  us  so  fascinated 
that  we  shall  love  struggling  with 
them. 

"DEGINNING  writers  everywhere 
seem  to  make  certain  similar  er- 
rors. The  same  faults  appear  in 
practically  all  work  of  untrained 
poets.  Some  errors  are  so  notice- 
able that  they  should  be  tabulated 
thoughtfully  and  eliminated  by  all 
who  would  achieve  success  in  poetry 
writing. 

Since  "how  not  to"  helps  us  learn 
"how  to,''  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
of  these  points  may  prove  helpful  to 
aspiring  poets. 

By  far  the  most  common  fault 
lies  in  the  selection  of  overworked 
subjects.  It  is  natural  to  wish  to 
write  about  "mother"  and  "spring" 
and  "pioneers"  and  "autumn  glory," 
but  we  must  seek  out  something 
new  to   say  about  them;  new  ap- 
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proaches  and  interpretations.  Poems 
re-extolling  in  general  the  courage 
and  hardiness  and  virtue  of  pioneers 
might  be  rejected  bv  the  contest 
judges,  but,  for  example,  one  which 
was  a  "portrait"  of  one  pioneer  wom- 
an might  receive  an  award.  So  might 
one  which  revealed  a  pioneer  farm- 
er's moment  of  homesickness  for  an 
old  home.  This  is  what  is  meant 
bv  fresh  and  different  technique. 

Frequentlv  encountered  are  execs 
sivelv  long  poems.  Too  often,  these 
wander  and  wobble!  A  long  poem 
must  be  \erv  careful Iv  worked  out 
if  it  is  to  be  good  all  the  way 
through.  The  more  lines,  the  great- 
er peril  of  falling  into  triteness,  repe- 
tition, careless  rhvmes— and  of  get- 
ting off  the  subject  altogether! 

Next  comes  hck  of  clarity.  Long, 
complicated  sentences,  with  the  sub- 
jects and  their  verbs  separated  by 
welters  of  modifying  adjectives  and 
adverbs  and  phrases,  often  awkward- 
ly in\  erted,  may  end  by  telling  noth- 
ing clearly.  A  word  totally  unsuited 
to  the  subject  matter  is  often  used 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  rhyme— and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. 

The  use  of  poeticisms  and  con- 
tractions, such  as  "ne'er,"  "o'er," 
'"neath,"  and  "ere,"  today,  is  simplv 
not  allowable,  and  so  unnecessarv! 

Most  of  these  faults  vou  can  dis- 
cover and  correct  for  voursclf.  You 
can  detect  the  "limping"  meter 
(with  experience,  vou  will  gain  a 
feel  for  the  permissible  break 
in  meter— which  is  not  a  break  in 
rhvthm!).  You  can  determine 
whether  the  words  vou  have  chosen 
say  what  you  really  intended  to  say; 
and  in  the  case  of  figures  of  speech 
(various  comparisons),  you  can  as- 


sure \ourself  that  you  are  not  falling 
into  the  mixed  metaphor  (inappro- 
priate comparisons)— one  of  the  sad- 
dest of  poetic  tragedies. 

A  friend  once  asked  for  my  ap- 
praisal of  these  lines: 

'I  lie  bird  of  time  is  ebbing  fast  away; 
Crumpling  in  bitter  fragments  of  the  day. 

She  was  hurt  when  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  faults  in  the  lines.  It 
required  referral  to  a  dictionary  to 
con\'ince  her  that  birds  do  not 
"ebb,"  that  "crumpling"  does  not 
produce  fragments,  and  that  her 
bird,  somehow,  in  the  process  of 
"crumpling,"  was  changed  from  a 
bird  to  a  day/  But  when  we 
changed  the  lines  to  something  like 
this: 

"i'be  bird  of  time  is  soaring  fast  away; 
I    grasp    at    crumbling    fragments    of    tlie 
day  .... 

she  admitted  it  did  "seem  to  make 
more  sense." 

Tyl/ORi)  cxann'natioi]  is  a  must  for 
c\'ery  poet  who  takes  any  pride 
in  her  work.  rTa\'e  ^ou  e\'er  tried 
going  through  a  brief  poem  and  tak- 
ing cverv  word  to  the  dicti()nar\? 
You  ma\'  be  in  for  some  surprises- 
even  with  words  vou  thought  were 
thoroughlv  familiar  to  vou.  Again, 
take  the  important  words — nouns, 
\'crbs,  adjectives,  ad\'erbs— to  a  good 
thesaurus,  and  be  astonished  at  the 
ones  you  find  which  add  color,  in- 
terest, strength,  and  clearness  far  be- 
vond  the  effecti\eness  of  the  words 
which  "just  come"  to  you. 

The  mixed  metaphor  and  the  in- 
exact word  may  be  your  greatest 
obstacles    to   successful   writing— of 
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poetry  or  of  anything  you  write. 
They  may  ehide  you  so  easily— but 
they  need  not,  for  study  will  surely 
find  them  out,  and  work  can  elimi- 
nate them.  And  if  you  don't  elimi- 
nate them  from  your  poems,  your 
poems  are  going  to  be  eliminated  by 
those  of  other  poets  who  have  ap- 
plied careful  criticism  and  revision 
to  their  "hispirations." 

Never,  please,  never,  think  that 
this  study  and  work  may  take  the 
joy  out  of  creative  writing.  That 
joy  increases  with  knowing  you  have 
created  better  poetry,  made  better 
use  of  your  tools— the  words  of  our 
wonderful  language.  You  will  be 
happier,  knowing  that  your  readers 
will  gain  keener  enjoyment  from 
what  you  ha\e  written. 

Poetry  has  a  practical  application, 
for  both  poets  and  readers  of  poetry: 
developing  appreciation.  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty,  the  \\'onclers  in 
our  world;  appreciation  of  our 
language  which  makes  it  possible  to 


speak  and  to  write  of  these.  And 
appreciation  is  a  highly  desirable 
qualitv  in  a  personality;  like  mercy, 
it  "blesses  him  who  gives  and  him 
who  takes"  (the  poet  who  interprets 
and  the  reader  who  understands). 
With  such  a  mission  to  fulfill,  a 
poet's  very  best  is  worth  striving  for. 
Let  us  then  be  deeply  grateful  for 
inspiration,  and  add  to  it  the  best 
craftsmanship  of  which  we  are  cap- 
able. "Inspiration,  plus  study  and 
work"— this  is  our  equation  for  writ- 
ing better  poetry. 

References  for  Writers  of  Poetry 

Caine,  Meeville:  Making  a  Poem: 
An  Inqniry  Into  the  Creative  Process,  liar 
court.  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.95. 

CoBLENTZ,  Stanton  A.:  An  Editor 
Looks  at  Poetry,  The  Wings  Press,  Mill 
Valley,  California,  $2. 

IIiLLYER,  Robert:  First  Principles  of 
Verse,  The  Writer,  Inc.,  Boston,  $2. 

Montgomery,  Vaida  Stewart:  Verse 
Technique  -  Simplified,  The  Kaleidograph 
Press,  624  North  Vernon  Avenue, 
Dallas  8,  Texas,  $1. 


cfier   Vl/isn  cfulfilled 

Elsie  AIcKinnon  Strnchan 

Each  dawn  she  wakes  to  dress  and  go  alone 

Past  empty  rooms  and  down  the  quiet  stair. 

Till  in  that  kitchen,  silent  as  a  stone, 

She  slowly  sets  a  single  morning  fare. 

Where  once  her  stove  knew  kettles  large  and  small. 

Where  meals  left  cupboards  bare  of  every  dish, 

Where  talk  and  laughter  rolled  from  wall  to  wall. 

She  sits  in  idleness;  recalls  the  wish — 

The  wish  that  followed  her  from  room  to  room 

As  needs  for  children  followed  her  to  bed, 

The  wish  for  time  to  think,  time  to  resume 

Those  carefree  hours  where  paths  of  youth  had  led. 

She  tastes  her  breakfast  now,  the  clock's  slow  pace 

Reminding  her,  time  does  not  always  race. 


Writing  Is  Work 


ChiTc  \V.  NoalV 


THE  study  of  life,  together 
witli  tlie  insight  an  author 
l)rings  to  l)ear  upon  it,  gives 
him  an  idea  of  what  to  write  about. 
Fascinating  pictures  of  people  strug- 
gling to  meet  situations  abound 
everywhere.  Yet,  though  situations 
for  stories  are  as  plentiful  as  leaves 
on  a  tree,  ideas  for  them  are  never 
cheap.  No  story  will  have  so  much 
as  the  form  of  a  leaf  until  an  author 
has  toiled  over  it  and  poured  some- 
thing of  himself  into  it.  When  an 
idea  has  gone  through  the  creative 
process,  taking  shape  within  one,  it 
may  come  out  so  different  from 
what  it  was  to  begin  with  that  the 
creator  himself  may  hardly  recognize 
it.    For  fiction  is  not  fact. 

Stories  emerge  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  life  only  at  the  cost  of 
heart's  blood.  Once  you,  as  an 
aspiring  writer,  ha\'e  pondered  an 
idea,  or  if  you  have  grasped  one  in 
a  flash,  and  have  recognized  an  ar- 
resting conflict,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it?  How  will  you  shape 
this  conflict  —  which  is  essential  to 
every  story?  All  stories  involve  two 
forces  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Opposition  exists  everywhere  and 
in  exerything.  A  bird  can't  fly  with- 
out the  rush  of  air  against  its  wings. 
But  flight  comes  to  the  bird  after  a 
comparatively  brief  practice  period. 
Writing  stories  mav  take  years  of 
apprenticeship  before  you  can  leaxc 
an  impression  upon  your  reader  that 


will  add  to  his  enjoyment  of  life  or 
his  insight  into  it. 

And  win  do  you  write  if  not  to 
show  how  imaginative  power  can 
function  upon  raw  material  to  leave 
with  your  reader  a  vivid  and  desired 
effect?  Why  try  to  write  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  offer  some  purely  in- 
dividual consideration  of  life?  In  it 
the  reflection  may  be  immense 
though  the  facet  is  small. 

How  can  we  shape  so  much  in  so 
little  —  a  picture  of  deep,  of  coura- 
geous, of  steadfast  emotion,  per- 
haps, in  the  small  space  of  a  few 
pages  of  writing?  That  is  no  small 
task.  I'o  accomplish  it  you  must 
achieve  your  art  form.  How  are 
you  going  to  create  anything  of  ar- 
tistic worth?     Face  your  job. 

If  you  intend  to  write,  write. 
Write  every  day  of  your  life. 
Though  you  may  be  busy  with  chil- 
dren and  Church  work,  though  you 
can  use  only  one  hour  a  day  to  be- 
gin with,  write  at  the  same  time 
every  day.  The  regular  hour,  the 
regular  time  to  do  your  work  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  in  becoming 
skilled.  The  mind  then  prepares 
itself  at  that  high  point  to  function 
freely.  Thoughts  come,  words  flow, 
spontaneity  may  occasionally  arise. 

The  muse  will  not  seek  you.  She 
may  bless  you;  but  usually  she  de- 
fies you.  She  simply  opens  a  door 
to  a  silent  room,  a  hard  chair,  and 
the  dim  light  in  which  stories  find 
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their  deepest  being.  It  is  up  to  you 
to  bring  your  characters  out  of  the 
dark  into  the  Hght.  Bring  them  out 
walking  on  their  own  two  feet.  Let 
them  face  their  conflicts,  let  them 
solve  them.  The  author  must  nexer 
appear  to  be  doing  so. 

Nor  can  anyone  tell  you  how  to 
do  this,  neither  muse  nor  adviser  in 
the  flesh.  But  if  you  ha\e  talent, 
and  if  you  have  the  desire  that  gives 
you  no  rest  until  you  develop  your 
talent,  you  can  learn  to  write  stories. 
You  can  master  vour  technique. 
Begin  both  by  studying  and  wTiting. 
If  you  don't  try  to  write  you  won't 
understand  what  books  and  people 
are  trying  to  tell  you  about  method 
and  procedure. 

ATTEND  writers  conferences,  if 
you  ha\e  the  opportunity,  listen 
to  established  writers  of  fiction, 
study  books  and  articles  on  tech- 
nique. Never  cease  to  read  good 
fiction.  Read  the  recognized  master- 
pieces. But  remember  that  only 
you  can  teach  yourself  to  express 
your  own  indi\'idual  talent.  If  your 
talent  is  not  individual  it  is  not 
worth  the  effort  of  development. 
Therefore,  write,  write  every  day. 

In  one  story  you  should  have  but 
one  idea  which  concerns  but  one 
central  character  in  one  central  sit- 
uation. The  situation  invohes  a 
struggle,  or  a  problem.  Either  at 
the  beginning  of  your  eflfort  on  a 
storv,  or  by  the  time  vou  ha\'e  fin- 
ished  it,  you  must  be  able  to  state 
your  central  idea  in  a  single  declara- 
tive sentence. 

The  completed  story  should  re- 
veal the  focal  point  of  the  struggle. 
This  may  be  unsohable,  but  if  so, 
it  should  lead  the  reader  to  think 
and  live  for  a  while  with  the  prob- 


lem that  the  fictional  character  has 
been  led  to  face.  We  should  now 
see  beyond  the  story  into  the  ave- 
nues of  life  open  to  him  or  her.  The 
solution  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  packaged  and  tied  \m\\\  a  neat 
bow.  Life  is  not  like  that.  Still 
the  story  must  be  focused  upon  its 
ine\'itable  conclusion. 

The  reader  should  also  be  affected 
by  this  conclusion.  This  effect 
should  be  produced  through  the 
action  and  through  the  change  in 
understanding  achie\'ed  by  the  cen- 
tral character.  The  character  him- 
self must  go  through  this  process  of 
change.  lie  must  be  different  at 
the  end  of  the  story  from  what  he 
was  at  the  beginning.  And  thus 
the  reader  should  find  himself  in 
a  different  mood  from  the  one  in 
which  he  started  to  read. 

The  main  goal  in  writing  the 
storv  is  to  create  this  change  in 
the  character.  In  order  to  do  this 
you,  as  author,  must  know  all  the 
characters  in  the  story.  Without 
this  knowledge  you  cannot  produce 
the  effect  that  you  arc  trying  to  cre- 
ate. To  accomplish  the  change  re- 
ferred to,  vou  must  know  how  the 
characters  think,  speak,  and  react. 
You  must  listen  to  their  heartbeats. 
In  the  storv  everything  that  you 
yourself  think  and  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject should  remain  out  of  sight.  It 
is  the  reactions  of  your  characters  to 
their  situations  that  count.  Yet  with- 
out reader  reaction  the  count  is  of 
no  value. 

The  reader,  too,  must  know  these 
people.  Can  he  hear  them  speak? 
Can  he  feel  their  sense  of  touch? 
Can  he  breathe  the  bright  blue  at- 
mosphere of  the  frozen  north  on  a 
sunny  day  that  you  describe?  Or  can 
he  feel  enervated  by  the  red  drouth 
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of  desert  sand  dunes  when  the  heat 
rises  in  visible  rings?  Gi\e  us  what 
you  choose,  but  gi\'e  us  both  place 
and  action  in  terms  of  concrete  de- 
tail. 

Induce  the  feeling  for  what  is  to 
occur  by  including  the  kind  of  de- 
tail that  pertains  to  the  setting,  the 
action,  and  the  theme  of  your  story. 
As  far  as  possible,  make  every  de- 
scription, every  event  used  support 
the  theme  and  suggest  the  character- 
istic traits  of  the  central  figure. 
Make  these  dramatic  details  also 
suggest  the  type  of  action  in  which 
the  main  character  is  to  be  involved. 
Let  them  further  the  unseen  ele- 
ments of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the 
seen.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  plain  that  if  attention  is 
called  to  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  for 
example,  that  bell  rings  for  some 
special  purpose. 

T  TSE  the  exact  word,  the  exact 
gesture,  the  exact  suggestion. 
You  have  no  space  for  anything  ex- 
traneous. You  need  all  the  room 
the  story  provides  for  its  develop- 
ment. Though  the  form  of  the 
story  is  closely  molded,  the  setting 
is  essential.  Begin  with  it.  Tell  us 
at  once  where  the  action  takes  place, 
and  when.  I'akc  enough  space  to  do 
this  through  rich  and  suggestive  de- 
tail, not  through  plain  statement  of 
fact.  Make  the  detail  pertinent  to 
what  is  to  come.  And  make  it  serve 
to  bring  your  surroundings  alive. 

The  character  himself  should  help 
to  do  this.  He  should  already  be 
in  action.  Let  us  see  his  face  and 
figure.  Let  us  feel  his  clothing  — 
calico,  silk,  or  homespun.  Present 
the  fabric  in  terms  of  what  it  is  to 
mean.     If  your  desired  effect  is  an 


affirmation  of  life,  let  us  sense  this 
final  effect  at  the  beginning  through 
the  realities  of  the  person,  the  place, 
and  the  time. 

As  you  lead  up  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  single  concluding  effect 
of  your  story,  remember  that  no 
sentence  should  ever  say  more  than 
one  thing.  No  paragraph  should 
develop  more  than  one  idea.  Bring 
each  sentence  to  its  own  conclusion. 
Let  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph bring  its  group  of  sentences 
to  their  larger  and  more  important 
conclusion,  until  at  the  end  of  a 
section  or  natural  division  of  your 
story,  you  have  attained  a  definite 
effect.  But  do  not  stop  with  that  ef- 
fect. These  climactic  sentences  must 
also  lead  to  the  transition  that  you 
are  about  to  make  to  a  new  develop- 
ment. As  you  establish  one  idea, 
you  must  progress  to  another.  The 
last  sentence  of  a  paragraph  or  a 
division  should  lead  to  the  next;  or 
it  should  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  opening  sentence  of  the  next 
paragraph  to  serve  as  that  bridge. 
The  action,  or  the  forward  move- 
ment, must  at  all  times  be  sustained. 
At  the  end  of  a  developed  sec- 
tion, a  double  space  may  indicate 
a  lapse  of  time. 

Dialogue  should  be  broken  into 
brief  passages.  Seldom,  if  ever,  let 
one  person  speak  more  than  three 
sentences  at  a  time.  Never  let  a 
speech  come  from  the  air.  Ground 
your  people.  Register  the  effect  of 
the  dialogue  on  the  person  spoken 
to.  Bring  both  speaker  and  listener 
to  life  through  relevant  gesture,  ex- 
pression, and  reaction.  Thus  the 
reader  will  also  see  and  hear  both 
speaker  and  listener.  Persuade  the 
reader  to  lose  himself  in  his  sym- 
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pathy    for    the    problem    that    the 
characters  face. 

TN   deciding  how  to  handle  your 

material  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  your  choice  of  view- 
point character.  Who  is  to  be  your 
main  character?  Who  is  to  be  act- 
ed upon  to  end  up  as  the  changed 
character?  Will  his  story  be  told 
in  the  third  person  or  will  he  him- 
self relate  it?  Only  by  weighing 
your  material  thoroughly  can  these 
questions  be  determined.  The  de- 
cision should  be  preceded  by  the  as- 
similative process  that  goes  on  in 
the  deeper  realm  of  consciousness. 
This  realm  is  where  the  creative 
process  of  composing  a  story  from 
the  raw  materials  of  life  does  its 
part. 

How  to  make  the  creative  process 
function  is  another  matter  for  study 
and  practice.  Briefly,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  process  runs  through  a 
course  of  interchanging  impressions. 
You  have  your  idea  for  a  story;  but 
simply  to  record  this  discovery  as 
such,  no  matter  how  dramatic  or 
exciting,  is  not  creating  anything  in 
the  way  of  new  insights  into  life. 

For,  though  you  have  taken  your 
idea  from  life,  in  order  to  give  it 
back  as  a  story,  you  must  transmute 
the  substance.  To  accomplish  this, 
yield  your  materials  up  to  your  sub- 
conscious mind.  Bury  them  there 
that  they  may  yield  their  essence  up 
to  you.  Submit  your  will  to  theirs. 
Let  them  have  their  way  with  you 
that  you  may  create  from  them  the 
story  that  will  eventually  emerge 
through  the  power  of  both  levels 
of  your  mind,  the  conscious  and  the 
subconscious. 

Let  your  characters  come  forth 
from  the  depths  of  your  being.  But 


before  you  release  them  as  partic- 
ipants in  a  story,  make  them  into 
as  full-bodied  personalities  as  the 
space  limits  of  the  story  will  allow. 
Feed  your  conscious  mind  with 
knowledge  of  the  situation  with 
which  you  expect  to  deal,  with 
knowledge  of  your  characters,  with 
practiced  skill  in  techniques  so  that 
the  subconscious  mind  will  give  you 
a  rich  return.  Let  it  give  you  suf- 
ficient means  to  balance  the  con- 
scious control  which  in  the  last 
analysis  of  your  work  you  will  have 
to  exert. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  deeper  level, 
think  twice  of  what  William  Butler 
Yeats  says  in  his  preface  to  the  King 
of  the  Great  Clock  Tower: 

God  guard  me  from  those  thoughts  men 

think 
In  the  mind  alone, 
He  that  sings  a  lasting  song 
Thinks  in  a  marrow  bone. 

(Used  by  permission  from  The  King 
of  the  Great  Clock  Tower,  Commentaries, 
and  Poems,  Lhe  Maemillan  Company, 
copyright    1935.) 

And  so  listen  to  the  secret  drum- 
beat of  the  lives  of  your  characters, 
that  in  turn  you  may  beat  that  drum 
to  give  us  the  rhythm  as  you  capture 
it  in  word  and  mood.  Give  us  a 
small  piece  of  life  that  may  yet  re- 
flect a  wide  stage  upon  which  the 
reader  himself  may  stem  for  one 
small  moment  to  live  and  move. 
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Norma  Wrathal? 

There  is  a  time,  hctw  ccn  spring's  fickle  fn\'or, 
And  summer's  long  hot  hours  of  toil  and  care, 
When  fairy  skies  seem  curxcd  in  blue  enchantment. 
And  perfume  lingers  in  the  warm,  sweet  air; 
When  roses  \\Teathc  the  earth  with  fragrant  treasure, 
And  butterflies  flit  through  the  long,  bright  day 
As  if  their  happiness  were  everlasting, 
And  sonic  ecstatic  spell  might  make  time  staj'; 
WHicn  cNcry  morning  wakes  the  world  to  gladness-— 
And  CNcry  night  renews  love's  \outhful  dream. 
Oh,  June,  hold  back  your  gifts,  like  petals  falling. 
To  make  our  sad  days  fairer  than  they  seem! 
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Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter   i 


W 


HEN  the  conductor  came 
tlnough  the  train  calhng 
"Salt  Lake  City  .  .  .  ten 
minutes,"  Maria  Tobler  felt  she 
could  not  endure  the  tension  an- 
other moment.  It  had  been  mount- 
ing for  days  and  weeks  and  months 
and  years.  Ever  since  the  first  prison 
gate  had  closed  behind  her  and 
Mamma  and  Karen,  this  moment 
had  been  in  her  dreams  and  waking 
moments  like  a  tormcntinglv  far, 
beautiful  star.  It  had  been  the  bur- 
den of  all  her  prayers  and  all  the 
fierce  longing  of  her  seventeen 
years.  Now  it  had  come.  One  more 
gate  through  which  to  pass  and  the 
land  would  be  hers. 

She  looked  across  the  aisle  to 
Papa's  white  face  and  saw  the  strain 
was  in  him,  too,  tightening  his 
mouth  to  a  fine  line,  bringing  his 
brows  down  over  his  gray  eyes, 
making  his  long  fingers  clasp  and 
unclasp  on  the  arm  rest.  Papa  had 
been  years  long  in  a  worse  prison 
camp  than  any  of  them.  I'here 
were  times  still  when  Maria 
wakened  to  his  endless,  nervous 
pacing.  But  here  .  .  .  here,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  land, 
it  would  pass. 

Maria  looked  from  Papa  to 
Mamma's  strong,  dark  face.  Mamma 
was  looking  at  her,  smiling  and 
nodding.  *'Is  good,"  Mamma's  lips 
formed.    ''Is  very  good." 

Beside  Maria,  Karen  twittered 
and  jumped.  "I  can't  bear  it," 
Karen  whispered,  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  thin  breast.    '1  won't  live 


until  we  get  there.  Just  feel  my 
heart,  Maria.  Isn't  it  zipping?  I 
shall  die  and  I  am  only  fifteen  years 
old,  die  before  I  have  a  chance  to 
be  happy." 

Maria  laughed.  Karen  was  always 
so  dramatic  about  everything.  Maria 
could  almost  see  the  visions  Karen 
was  conjuring  up  in  her  mind,  her 
prostrate  form,  the  startled  passen- 
gers, the  tragic  procession  that 
would  bear  the  beautiful,  young  girl 
to  her  last  resting  place. 

"You  know  Papa  said  you  are 
strong  as  a  horse,"  Maria  said.  "It 
was  the  third  American  hot  dog  you 
ate  last  night  that  made  you  sick." 

Karen  subsided  furiously,  "Meanie! 
You  wait  until  you  get  a  symptom." 

Maria  put  her  arm  around  her 
younger  sister.  "When  I  get  a  job 
I  will  buy  you  a  s\\'eater,  like  the  one 
the  blonde  girl  was  wearing  yester- 
day. I  will  buy  you  a  little  string 
of  pearls,  and  you  shall  go  to  high 
school  and  be  one  of  them.  Think 
of  It." 

"I  can  see  myself,"  Karen  mur- 
mured. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  Maria 
rose  to  take  down  the  last  bag, 
smilingly  aware  that  her  sister  was 
deep  in  another  daydream.  But, 
arms  in  mid-air,  she  was  arrested  by 
the  furious  screams  of  her  small 
brother.  Maria  turned.  Karen 
jumped. 

Phillip,  in  his  father's  arms,  was 
protesting  the  end  of  the  journey 
by  kicks  and  screams.  "You  prom- 
ised me  Indians!"  he  was  shouting. 
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^'Indmns  \ou  promised  me  ...  I 
ha\c  not  seen  one,  not  c\cn  a  baby 
one,  not  even  a  mother  Indian.  I 
won't  get  off  ...  I  won't!" 

'T^IIE  other  passengers  roared  with 
langliter.  Maria  tnrned  piuV 
with  embarrassment.  I  Tow  were 
iliev  to  know  there  wonldn't  be 
Indians  at  every  stop.  In  tlie  few 
Ameriean  movies  they  had  seen,  the 
land  seemed  to  be  filled  with  them, 
brightly  painted,  misehief  bonnd, 
hnrtling  themsehes  down  from 
roeky  hills. 

''No,"  said  Papa.  'Ton  must  be 
still.  .  .  ." 

Phillip  redoubled  his  protests 
until  Mamma  put  out  one  large 
firm  arm,  brought  him  in  one 
sweeping  gesture  to  her  ample  lap, 
and  sileneed  him  with  a  look.  Peaee 
reigned. 

"We  shall  find  Indians,"  said 
Mamma,  "but  first  we  have  other 
things  to  do."  She  turned  and 
peered  through  the  window  as  the 
train  slowed  to  a  stop.  "Do  you  see 
him,  Maria?  Do  you  see  Cousin 
Frederiek?" 

Maria  and  Karen  searehed  from 
their  window.  "How  will  we  know, 
Mamma?" 

Mamma  sighed.  "I  forget.  He 
was  only  a  boy  when  he  left  for 
Ameriea  ...  is  long  time." 

The  passengers  disembarked.  Ma- 
ria picked  up  one  of  the  bags, 
pointed  to  the  other,  and  Karen 
reluetanth  followed  her  example. 
They  trudged  heavily  on  the  heels 
of  the  sehool  teacher  from  Chicago. 

When  it  seemed  impossible  that 
she  would  e\'er  lea\e  the  train,  Ma- 
ria found  herself  being  helped  down 
the  high  steps,  breathing  the  damp, 
smoky   spring  air.    The  night   had 


come  and  she  regretted  it,  since 
now  she  could  not  see  the  city  until 
morning.  Beside  her  Karen  jumped 
up  and  down.  "Maria,  Maria  .  .  . 
we're  here!" 

Papa  and  Mamma  descended 
wit-h  more  dignity  but  just  as  eager- 
ly. Only  Phillip,  forlorn  as  only  a 
fi\'e-\ ear-old  can  be,  bewailed  still 
the  lack  of  Indians. 

A  man  hurried  toward  them. 
"Christopher  Tobler?" 

"Cousin  Frederick!"  cried  Mam- 
ma. "I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere." 

Maria  blinked.  Cousin  Frederick 
was  paunchy  and  bald  and  wore 
thick,  horned-rimmed  glasses.  Mam- 
ma had  talked  long  and  happily 
of  a  curly  haired  youth,  so  slim  he 
had  been  the  worry  of  his  family. 

"You  should  ha\e  come  yester- 
da\-  with  the  others,"  Cousin  Fred- 
crick  mourned.  "Yesterday  was 
bands,  was  new^spapermen,  was  the 
mayor  even,  but  today  .  .  .  nothing." 

Mannna  sighed.  "It  was  Karen. 
She  was  sick,  and  w.e  had  to  stop- 
over .  .  .  the  others  came  without 

US. 

Cousin  Frederick  was  still  un- 
happy. "No  sense  of  timing.  Yes- 
terday everyone  was  interested  in 
the  arri\al  of  refugees.  Today,"  he 
snapped  his  fingers,  "they  are  for- 
gotten. Today  there  is  a  new  head- 
Ime. 


M' 


[AMMA  laughed.  'AVe  do  not 
need  a  mayor,  or  a  headline. 
W^e  arc  here,  that  is  enough  for  us." 

But  Maria  crept  close  to  her 
Mother's  ample  side.  It  was  plain 
that  in  coming  late  they  had 
offended  Cousin  Frederiek  and 
were  at  once  out  of  step  with  im- 
portant happenings. 
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'Tonight/'  said  Cousin  Freder- 
ick and  mopped  his  forehead,  ''to- 
night, my  Hilda  is  having  her  baby, 
and  I  must  rush  you  to  your  house 
and  rush  back  to  the  hospital. 
Come,  come,  I  will  help  you  with 
your  bags." 

''Oh,  Frederick,"  cried  Mamma 
pushing  Maria  before  her,  "you 
should  not  have  come.  You  should 
have  sent  someone.  Hurry,  hurry, 
Karen.  Come,  Phillip.  No,  Papa, 
let  Karen  carry  the  bag,  it  will  not 
hurt  her." 

Maria  hurried  with  the  others 
through  the  great  gates,  up  the 
ramp,  through  the  station,  and  out 
into  the  night  again.  1lie  bag  was 
heavy.  She  found  herself  gasping 
for  breath.  Phillip  kept  getting  in 
front  of  her,  so  that  she  stumbled 
on  him  with  every  step. 

They  hurried  the  bags  into  the 
back  of  Cousin  Frederick's  car. 
Thev  hurried  inside  the  car,  and 
even  the  automobile  seemed  to 
catch  their  nervousness  and  hurry 
itself  along  the  wide,  bright  streets. 

Maria  flattened  her  face  against 
the  window,  trying  to  keep  the  pic- 
tures from  sliding  by  so  quickly,  the 
beautiful  stores,  the  lights,  the 
many,  many  cars  ...  a  girl  in  a  red 
coat  who  smiled  at  her  at  an  inter- 
section, a  group  of  tall  young  men 
in  blue  sweaters  striding  down  the 
street.  But  she  could  not  keep  the 
pictures  in  her  mind;  they  tumbled 
into  oblivion,  pushed  away  by 
smaller  streets,  houses,  a  glimpse  of 
a  family  around  a  dining-room 
table.  Maria  marveled  at  the  un- 
curtained window.  Her  mind  fled 
back  to  the  years  of  shuttered  win- 
dows, of  hushed  ^/oices,  the  dread- 
ful waiting  for  the  booted  foot  upon 
the  stair,  the  pounding  fist.    It  was 


obvious  that  no  such  terror  lived  in 
these  wide  streets. 

Karen's  hand  was  making  blue 
ridges  on  her  arm.  "Maria!  Just 
look  at  the  houses!  We  shall  have 
one  just  as  beautiful.  I  will  stand 
at  the  gate  .  .  .  like  that  girl  .  .  . 
sec.  Oh,  we  went  past  her  too  fast." 

"I  saw  her,"  said  Maria  dryly, 
"and  the  young  man.  I  suppose  you 
will  have  one  of  those,  too,  swinging 
on  the  front  gate?" 


K 


AREN  pointed.  "Oh,  you!  I 
won't  be  as  hopeless  as  you  when 
I'm  seventeen.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
old-seventeen  like  you.  I'm  going 
to  be  like  the  ones  on  the  train, 
laughing  and  singing  and  swirhng 
their  ruffled  petticoats." 

"Old  seventeen?"  Maria  sat  back, 
one  hand  on  her  throat.  Dismay 
shook  her.  She  hadn't  thought 
about  herself  until  now.  It  hadn't 
seemed  important.  It  hadn't  been 
important  at  all  beside  those  years 
of  horror  and  of  flight,  of  the  armies 
before  them  and  behind  them,  and 
the  hidden  terror  of  the  enemies 
among  them,  tracking  them  down 
for  the  crime  of  being  "unsympa- 
thetic to  the  cause."  All  her  child- 
hood a  nightmare  of  ner  mother's 
tears  and  the  stealthy  whisperings 
of  phantom  feet  pursuing  them,  as 
loud  to  Maria's  childish  ears  as  the 
scream  of  bombs  and  the  bursting 
of  buildings.  Old  seventeen.  She 
thought  of  her  friend  Mathilda, 
who  would  never  walk  again;  of 
Jennie,  blind.  What  did  it  matter 
what  kind  of  seventeen  she  was? 
She  was  here  in  America,  safe  with 
Mamma  and  Papa,  with  gay,  reck- 
less Karen,  whom  she  had  shielded 
so  fiercely,  wath  little  Phillip,  who 
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was  too  young  to  understand  any 
of  it.    It  was  enough. 

*'Oh,"  cried  Karen  in  despair. 
"Look  at  the  street.  I  might  have 
known!"  She  shnnped  against  the 
seat. 

Maria  sat  up.  They  had  turned 
into  a  narrow  street,  where  the 
houses  were  either  flush  with  the 
sidewalk  or  had  pocket  handker- 
chiefs of  lawn. 

''I  might  have  known/'  moaned 
Karen  again. 

''It  isn't  much  of  a  street/'  said 
Frederick  apologetically,  ''but  rents 
are  very  high,  and  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  plant  would  suit 
you,  Chris,  I  thought  it  better  to 
go  a  little  slow." 

"You  did  exactly  right,"  said 
Papa.  "You  have  done  so  much 
for  us  already.  Now  we  do  for  our- 
selves." 

"We  are  strong,"  said  Mamma. 
"We  can  manage." 

"Mr.  Henderson  said  to  bring 
you  down  in  the  morning,  Chris. 
The  job  isn't  much  for  you  who 
have  been  a  doctor  most  of  your 
life,  but  it  was  all  I  could  get/' 

"It  is  fine,"  said  Papa,  "fine.  It 
is  the  law  here  that  a  doctor  from 
a  foreign  land  must  go  to  school 
again  before  he  can  practice  med- 
icine here.  Is  fine.  We  keep  the 
law."  He  laughed.  "Think  of  the 
people  I  save  by  changing  my  life- 
work." 

"No  sir,"  said  Cousin  Frederick, 
"I  have  heard  only  of  the  many  you 
have  saved  by  being  their  doctor 
...  in  the  camps  they  said  you  were 
magnificent."  He  shut  off  the  igni- 
tion and  opened  the  door.  "Well, 
this  is  the  house." 

Maria  waited  until  they  were  all 
out  of  the  car,  then  she  looked  up. 


The  house  was  red  brick  and  tall, 
with  an  ornate  front  porch  railing 
from  which  palings  were  lost.  "But 
we  can  fix  the  porch,"  she  said.  "I 
can  fix  it  myself." 

"No,"  said  Mamma,  "we  do  not 
start  on  the  porch.  We  start  in  the 
basement,  then  we  go  to  the  closets 
and  the  drawers.  To  fix  the  outside 
first  is  a  lie,  it  says  we  are  all  neat 
inside  ...  is  not  true  at  all.  We 
begin  in  the  center  and  work  out 
.  .  .  then  we  are  right." 

Maria  and  Karen  exchanged  deep 
glances  of  resignation  and  despair. 
It  was  always  like  that.  Even  in 
the  camps  with  nothing.  Mamma 
had  insisted  on  order  and  fought 
fiercely  for  what  cleanliness  she 
could  obtain. 

"It  isn't  bad  on  the  inside,"  said 
Cousin  Frederick. 

'TpIIEY  trooped  after  him  up  the 
walk  and  through  the  front  door. 
It  opened  on  a  tall,  narrow  hallway 
with  stairs  leading  upward  to  the 
second  floor.  On  the  right  of  the 
hall  was  the  door  that  opened  to  a 
great,  high-ceilinged  living  room 
with  a  fireplace.  The  furniture  was 
old  and  battered,  but  comfortable. 
Karen  ran  ahead  to  open  the  double 
doors  that  led  to  a  dining  room, 
beyond  which  was  a  vast  kitchen 
linoleumed  in  blue  and  white 
squares,  with  a  gas  range,  blackened 
by  age,  in  one  corner.  There  was  a 
square  oil-clothed  table  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room. 

Maria  looked  at  Mamma  hesitant- 
ly. Mamma  had  voiced  her  wistful 
dreams  for  so  manv  vears,  of  an 
American  kitchen  as  she  had  heard 
of  them,  gleaming  with  porcelain 
and  chrome.  How  could  this  bat- 
tered room  compare? 
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Mamma's  cheeks  were  wet  with 
tears.  She  went  over  to  the  range 
and  caressed  it  with  heavy,  gentle 
hands.  ''I  tried  to  beheve,  always, 
that  I  should  have  again  my  own 
kitchen,  my  own  stove.  Many  times 
I  could  not  believe  at  all,  four  fami- 
lies in  one  small  house." 

''But,  Mamma,"  Karen  protested, 
''it  isn't  what  I  dreamed  about  at 
all.  I  thought  we  would  have  a 
house  like  the  American  maga- 
zines." 

Mamma  patted  Karen's  cheek. 
"That  is  the  human  part  of  us  to 
want  everything  at  once,  the  castle, 
the  big  car,  the  famous  friends,  the 
safety,  the  jewels,  the  good  times, 
the  happiness,  all  in  a  moment  of 
time.  But  God  in  his  goodness 
sends  some  of  us  blessings  a  few  at 
a  time  that  we  might  enjoy  each." 

Maria  went  to  her  mother  and 
laid  her  head  on  her  Mother's  broad 
shoulder.  Through  all  the  terror 
and  the  violence  and  death,  Mam- 
ma had  stood  like  a  rock,  believing, 
rebuilding,  planning,  rejecting  de- 
spair and  defeat. 

"I  love  you.  Mamma,"  Maria 
wanted  to  say,  but  the  words 
seemed  so  inadequate  for  the  tor- 
rent of  emotion  she  felt. 

Now  that  Mamma  liked  the 
house  or  what  she  had  seen  of  it. 
Cousin  Frederick  relaxed  and  be- 
came almost  jovial.  "Not  knowing 
her  time  was  today,  Hilda  made  the 
dinner  to  celebrate  your  coming. 
It  is  all  here."  He  opened  the  re- 
frigerator. "She  had  me  bring  it 
down.  A  goose  yet,  roasted." 

Maria  stood  aside  so  Papa,  too, 
could  come  and  admire  the  shining 
white  depths  of  the  refrigerator  and 
the    contents    so    temptingly    dis- 


played. There  was  the  goose, 
brown  and  crusty,  needing  only  to 
be  warmed  up.  There  were  a  pie 
and  an  apple  cake  and  sour  cabbage 
and  green  beans. 

Cousin  Frederick  rubbed  his 
hands.  "You  have  only  to  warm 
it  up.    I  wish  I  could  stay." 

Mamma  remembered  Hilda.  She 
pushed  Frederick  out  of  the  room. 
"Not  a  moment  more  do  you  spend 
with  us.    Is  too  long  already." 

There  was  a  great  silence  when 
she  came  back  to  the  kitchen.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  wide, 
anxious  eyes.  The  strange  sounds 
of  a  strange  place  drifted  in  from 
outside,  voices  in  aigument,  a  small 
boy  calling  his  dog,  the  slamming 
of  a  gate. 

Maria  saw  Mamma's  fingers  tight- 
en on  her  throat.  "Is  a  big  country." 

Karen  came  close  to  Maria. 
"Suppose  nobody  likes  me.  Sup- 
pose they  hate  me?"  she  whispered. 

"It  will  be  strange  not  to  carry 
my  bag,"  said  Papa  wistfully. 

I  am  not  like  their  girls,  Maria 
thought  fearfully.  I  am  different. 
I  am  an  old  seventeen. 

Suddenly  Mamma  laughed  and 
clapped  her  hands.  "Why  are  we 
standing;  here  so  solemn?  We  have 
a  feast  waiting  for  us.  Maria  find 
the  dishes  and  the  silver.  Karen, 
help  her  set  the  table." 

It  is  strange,  Maria  thought,  how 
you  can  coax  happiness  to  come  to 
you,  in  the  sound  of  a  bubbling 
kettle,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  clean 
cloth,  or  new  bread  on  a  flowered 
plate.  How  many  other  ways  are 
there?  I  will  search  for  them,  then 
I  will  be  stronger  than  any  loneli- 
ness. 

(To  be  continued) 
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BEFORE  Ida  Saxfon  McKinky 
( 1 847-1 Q07),  wife  of  the 
twenty-fifth  President,  (1897- 
1901),  chose  William  McKinley 
from  among  her  many  snitors,  she 
had  graduated  from  college,  had  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful cashier  in  her  father's  bank. 
To  their  friends  the  McKinleys 
seemed  unusually  blessed  with  good 
fortune  and  1:  ^  piness.  Mer  father 
gave  them  a  home  for  a  wedding 
present;  William  was  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  name  in  the  political  world; 
Ida  was  a  leader  in  the  social  life 
of  their  community. 

But  one  loss  after  another  of 
loved  ones— her  mother  and  two 
little  daughters— caused  an  illness 
which  left  Mrs.  McKinley  an  in- 
valid the  rest  of  her  life.  She  re- 
tained her  charm  and  personality, 
however,  \\hich  kept  her  friends 
and,  abo\'e  all,  the  devotion  of  her 
husband.  He  had  many  speaking 
engagements,  but  he  took  her  with 
him  whenever  possible,  even  though 
she  could  not  walk  except  with  a 
cane  and  the  help  of  another  person. 

During  his  two  terms  as  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio  they  li\'ed  in  a  hotel 
near  the  Capitol.  Each  morning  as 
he  neared  the  building,  he  turned 
to  the  window  of  the  hotel  where 
she  was  watching  and  lifted  his  hat. 
Each  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  he 
left  whatever  he  was  doing  and 
went  to  the  window  of  his  office 
and  waved  a  handkerchief  to  her  as 


IDA  SAXTON  McKINLEY 

(1847  -  1907) 

she  waited  for  his  signal  of  remem- 
brance. 

I'his  gallantry  continued  when  he 
became  President.  lie  ignored  some 
former  customs.  For  instance,  she 
always  sat  at  his  right  at  state  din- 
ners, and  at  receptions  he  stood  be- 
hind her  chair  with  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  Her  invalidism  did  not 
curtail  the  life  in  the  White  House. 
Thev  entertained  extensivelv. 

She  went  with  the  President  to 
Buflfalo  in  1901  to  attend  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  While  hold- 
ing a  reception  in  the  Temple  of 
Music,  tragedy  came  to  William 
McKinley.  Part  of  the  ceremonies 
were  o\'er  and  he  had  sent  Ida  to 
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rest  at  the  home  of  their  host,  when 
he  was  shot  by  an  assassin.  He  said 
to  his  secretary,  "My  wife,  be  care- 
ful how  you  tell  her."  Six  davs  lat- 
er he  died  with  his  arm  about  her 
as  she  knelt  at  his  bedside,  whisper- 
ing ''I  want  to  go,  too."  She  lived 
six  years  after  her  husband's  death. 

Edith  Kenuit  Carow  Roosevelt 
(1861  -  1948)  was  Theodore's  sec- 
ond wife.  Alice  Lee  (whom  he 
married  in  1880)  had  died  four  years 
after  her  marriage  and  had  left  Ted- 
dy a  little  daughter,  to  be  known 
later  as  "Princess  Alice."  lie  mar- 
ried Edith  in  London  in  1886  and 
brought  her  back  to  his  lovely  home 
at  Oyster  Bay,  where  they  li\'ed  hap- 
pily as  one  after  the  other  of  their 
five  children  came. 

After  Roose\elt  became  President 
(in  igoi ),  the  same  comradeship  be- 
tween the  parents  and  the  children 
continued.  Both  he  and  Edith  re- 
ser\ed  some  time  each  day  for 
family  life.  It  is  said  that  Edith 
was  a  mother  until  after  breakfast, 
the  family's  favorite  meal;  then  she 
walked  in  the  garden  \\'ith  her  hus- 
band before  he  went  to  his  office; 
then  did  household  supervising,  and 
by  1:4:5  was  ready  to  be  First  Lady. 

She  was  the  first  mistress  of  the 
Executi\'e  Mansion  to  employ  a  so- 
cial secretary.  To  further  conserve 
her  time,  she  di\'ided  the  people  she 
needed  to  entertain  into  groups  who 
would  be  congenial  because  of  their 
positions  or  experiences.  These 
things,  together  with  her  natural 
tact  and  charm,  made  all  White 
House  functions  delightful. 

The  Roosevelts  spent  all  his  sal- 
ary on  entertainment.  Edith  had  a 
caterer  under  contract  to  ser\e  all 
state    dinners    for    eight    dollars    a 


plate.    This  relieved  her  of  many  de- 
rails for  each  event.  * 

During  this  administration  the 
White  Llouse  was  enlarged  to  prb- 
\ide  offices  and  guest  rooms.  After 
that,  the  mansion  was'  seldom  with- 
out guests. 

A  striking  social  event  was  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Alice.  Garden- 
ers worked  for  months  on  the  deco- 
rations. A  thousand  guests  wit- 
nessed the  marriage. 

Characteristic    of    the    ease    and 
poise  of  the  First  Lady,  is  the  story 
that  she  spent  the  morning  beford" 
the  noontime  wedding  knitting  and  * 
\isiting  with  Alice's  maternal  grand-- 
mother.  With  similar  ease  she  made 
welcome  unexpected  guests  her  hus- 
band was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
to  dinner  when  other  guests— often 
dignitaries— were  present.   Both  she 
and  the  President  had  the  knack  of 
making  all  their  guests  share  happily 
in  the  conversation. 


EDITH  CAROW  ROOSE\^ELT 

(1861-1948) 
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HELEN  HERRON  TAFT 

(1862  -  1943) 

The  Roosevelt  family  all  enjoyed 
the  White  House— formal  occasions 
as  well  as  pillow-fights  or  races 
down  the  long  hall.  Their  slogan 
was  ''one  for  all  and  all  for  one." 
The  second  term  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  ended  in  1909. 

Helen  Henon  Taft  (1862  -  1943) 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a 
love  of  adventure.  When  life 
seemed  dull,  she  made-  something 
happen  to  liven  it  up.  She  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  have  a  salon  like 
famous  French  women  used  to  have, 
where  they  gathered  into  their  par- 
lors people  of  wit  and  talent  for 
good  conversation.  William  How- 
ard Taft  was  invited  to  her  salon. 
Later  he  intimated  that  she  had 
other  than  intellectual  motives  for 
her  gatherings. 

They  were  married  in  June  1886 
and  took  a  trip  around  the  world  for 
their  honeymoon.  Settled. in  Cincin- 
nati,    Helen   continued   her   varied 


activities.     One   was   the   organiza- 
tion of  the  Civic  Orchestra. 

In  1900  Mr.  Taft  was  sent  to 
establish  civil  government  in  the 
Philippines,  just  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  When  they  arrived  in 
Japan  they  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  have  an  audience  the  next 
day  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Helen  had  no  dress  acceptable  for 
such  an  occasion,  but  she  found  an 
Oriental  seamstress  who  made  over 
an  evening  gown  for  the  ritual.  Be- 
tween fittings,  Helen  practiced  the 
low  bow-  prescribed  by  Japanese 
etiquette.  She  appeared  at  court  as 
if  she  had  spent  months  preparing 
for  the  event. 

As  First  Lady  of  the  Philippines, 
she  endeared  herself  to  the  natives 
by  making  them  feel  that  America 
was  their  friendly  guardian.  They 
came  by  thousands  to  her  weekly 
''at  home,"  where  she  pleased  them 
by  serving  little  Japanese  cakes  her 
native  cook  baked  for  her. 

Mrs.  Taft  was  a  great  aid  to  her 
husband  in  the  many  important  po- 
sitions he  held  before  he  became 
President  and  was  a  distinctive  First 
Lady  during  his  administration 
(1909-1913).  She  fostered  several 
significant  projects.  One  was  the 
erection  of  the  bandstand  in  Poto- 
mac Park.  On  the  opening  day 
thousands  thronged  to  hear  the  con- 
cert by  the  Marine  Band.  Regular 
concerts  have  been  given  there  ever 
since.  It  was  she  who  thought  of 
having  cherry  trees  in  the  park,  and 
it  was  doubtless  through  her  in- 
fluence that  the  gift  of  a  thousand 
cherry  trees  came  from  Japan.  So, 
to  her,  the  thousands  who  enjov  the 
Washington  cherrv  festival  every 
spring    can    be    grateful.     William 
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Howard    Taft    died    in 
Helen  died  in  1943. 


1930 


and 


EUen  Axson  Wilson  (1860-1914) 
first  wife  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  gave 
up  her  career  as  an  artist  when  she 
married  in  June  1885.  She  felt  that 
her  career  was  to  help  her  husband 
succeed  in  his,  and  that  she  did,  per- 
haps more  than  even  they  realized. 
Her  warm  southern  friendliness  was 
a  good  balance  for  his  rather  cold, 
retiring  nature.  While  he  was  a 
teacher  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  later 
President  of  Princeton  University, 
she  smoothed  the  way  for  him 
through  the  policies  and  jealousies 
of  faculty  life.  It  was  the  same 
when  he  actively  engaged  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  She  strove  always  to 
keep  him  fit  and  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful  home  life. 

In  the  Executive  Mansion  after 
he  became  President  (in  1913),  her 
chief  concern  continued  to  be  for 
him.  She  denied  herself  many  ex- 
periences which  she  would  have  en- 
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joyed  because  of  his  needs  and 
inclinations.  She  felt  that  the 
President  should  be  a  leader  of  the 
people,  and  she  put  all  her  power 
into  his  work.  And  she  was  ever 
at  hand  to  encourage  and  help  him. 

She  found  time  to  follow  some 
interests  of  her  own,  however.  One 
was  work  for  underprivileged  peo- 
ple. She  served  on  the  Board  of 
Charities  in  Washington  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  a  tene- 
ment bill.  It  is  said  that  just  before 
her  death  she  whispered  that  she 
would  be  happier  if  she  knew  the 
bill  had  been  passed.  Her  husband 
got  this  word  to  Congress,  and  as- 
surance that  this  would  be  done 
reached  her  before  she  became  un- 
conscious. 

One  commentator  said:  ''Her 
work  was  left  to  her  husband.  She 
gave  him  the  idealism  which  marked 
his  career." 

Woodrow  Wilson's  second  wife, 
Edith  Boiling  Gait,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1915,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Holcombe  Boiling,  lawyer 
and  judge,  and  Sallie  White  Boiling, 
both  members  of  old,  aristocratic 
Virginia  families.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Edith  Gait  was  a  young  widow  suc- 
cessfully managing  a  jewelry  busi- 
ness in  Washington.  A  woman  of 
education,  beauty,  and  culture,  she 
contributed  significantly  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  welfare  and  success. 

She  stood  by  him  during  those 
trying  and  anxious  days  preliminary 
to  and  during  the  first  World  War. 
One  biographer  wrote:  'The  man 
who  loved  peace  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  rose  at  four- 
thirty  in  the  mornings  to  get  at  the 
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From  the  Guenthe  Portrait 

EDITH  BOLLING  WILSON 

work  of  making  war/'  He  believed 
that  he  was  working  for  the  war 
that  would  end  all  wars. 

After  the  war,  Mrs.  Wilson  ac- 
companied the  President  on  two 
trips  to  Europe,  in  planning  for  the 
peace.  On  his  return  home,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sought  to  win  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  was  ill  when  he  started 
on  a  strenuous  speaking  tour  and 
collapsed  after  making  a  speech  in 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  with  the  help  of 
secretaries,  carried  on  the  work  of 
the  President's  office.  She  acted  as 
executive  secretary,  advisor,  nurse, 
and  as  an  unfailing  and  inspiration- 
al companion.  The  Wilsons  left  the 
White  House  in  1921,  and  three 
years  later  Edith  Gait  Wilson  be- 
came a  widow. 

She  still  resides  in  the  national 
Capital,  and  many  sincere  friends 
of  former  days  and  many  officials  of 


our  present  government  are  num- 
bered among  those  who  visit  in  her 
home  and  who  regard  Edith  Wilson 
as  a  woman  whose  mind  and  heart 
and  whose  lovely  and  sympathetic 
personality  not  only  contributed 
much  to  the  eminence  of  her  hus- 
band, but  have  made  of  her  a  per- 
sonality greatly  loved  and  admired, 
and  respected  for  her  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  America  in  world  leader- 
ship. 

Floience  Kling  Harding  (i860  - 
1924)  was  a  loyal  and  gifted  help- 
mate. In  fact  one  observer  said: 
'*If  there  had  been  no  Florence  to 
spur  his  ambition,  Warren  Harding 
would  not  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Florence  was  trained  in  business 
by  her  banker  father,  who  wanted 
her  to  have  a  musical  career.  She 
was  married  at  eighteen  and  soon 
became  a  widow.  Her  father  ob- 
jected to  her  second  marriage,  which 
was  solemnized  July  8,  1891. 

Her  unusual  business  ability  was 
a  great  asset  to  her  husband,  a  strug- 
gling editor.  It  is  said  that  largely 
through  Florence  the  Marion  Star 
changed  from  an  unknown  news- 
sheet  to  an  important  newspaper, 
and  that  she  also  helped  the  editor 
grow  into  a  leading  citizen.  She 
assisted  him  in  his  political  climb 
when  he  entered  politics.  His  father- 
in-law,  then  reconciled  to  the  mar- 
riage, urged  Warren  to  give  up  poli- 
tics, but  Florence  urged  him  just  as 
strongly  to  keep  on,  and  worked  to 
help  make  him  a  Senator,  then 
President. 

He  was  a  handsome,  likable  man, 
but  he  lacked  some  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  strong  leadership,  and 
he  put  too  much  trust  in  friends 
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who  were  not  reliable.  His  was  a 
difficult  administration,  with  recon- 
struction and  internal  problems  too 
great  for  adequate  solution.  Presi- 
dent Harding's  wife  stood  helpfully 
by  him  on  all  occasions. 

Social  life  in  the  White  House, 
which  had  been  abandoned  because 
of  the  illness  of  President  Wilson, 
was  resumed.  At  a  May  Day  recep- 
tion Mrs.  Harding  shook  hands 
with  seven  thousand  persons,  which 
left  her  own  hand  so  swollen  her 
glove  had  to  be  cut  from  it.  She 
was  interested  in  welfare  work,  in 
the  schools,  and  in  Girl  Scout  activi- 
ties. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  Warren 
Harding's  difficulties,  his  devoted 
wife  was  always  beside  him,  even  to 
the  last  scene  "when  death  touched 


him  while  she  was  reading  aloud  to 
him"  (August  2,  1923). 


FLORENCE  KLING  HARDING 


I  Lava  JO   L^radie  Song 

Alice  Money  Bailey 

Go  to  sleep,  little  one,  don't  you  know  it  is  night? 

All  around  you  is  slumber,  yet  your  blaek  eyes  are  bright. 

Dawn  Boy  has  carried  the  sun  to  the  West; 

In  the  Turquoise  One's  house  he  is  now  at  his  rest. 

Long  shadows  have  thickened; 

Outside  is  the  dark, 

And  distant  and  weird 

Is  the  coyote's  thin  bark. 

All  they  of  the  winds,  and  the  deer-folk  are  still. 

And  the  soft-footed  tribe  stalks  its  prey  on  the  hill. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  the  Sky  People  peeping 

At  you  through  the  smoke-hole,  their  watch  of  you  keeping. 

Your  father  is  nodding, 

His  fire  has  burned  low, 

And  his  silver-work  gleams 

In  the  red-embered  glow. 

Your  mother  is  weary,  now  quiet  her  loom. 

Its  bright  pattern  dimmed  in  the  hogan's  soft  gloom. 

Your  sister  is  dreaming,  sleep-flung  on  her  pelt; 

In  the  blue  of  the  firelight  her  small  features  melt. 

Your  brothers  have  watered 

And  bedded  their  sheep, 

And  your  black  eyes  are  drowsy. 

So  sleep,  papoose,  sleep. 


Sixtyi    LJears  nyigo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  June  i,  and  June  15,  1894 

*'FoR  THE  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 

Women  of  All  Nations" 

BRIGIIAM  YOUNG'S  ANNIVERSARY:  This  the  first  day  of  June  is  quite  a 
red-letter  day  among  our  people,  on  account  of  it  being  the  anniversary  of  Brigham 
Young,  who  presided  over  the  Church  so  many  years  and  was  also  truly  a  Moses  unto 
this  people,  a  pioneer  and  leader  into  these  mountain  vales,  where  he  founded  towns 
and  cities,  and  established  order  and  maintained  peace.  .  .  .  Let  his  birthday  be  kept 
ever  fresh  and  green  by  our  children  and  children's  children.  .  .  . 

— EditorfaJ 

TO  THE  SISTERS:  My  thoughts  are  oft  with  my  sisters  and  I  desire  to  commune 
with  them.  .  .  .  Our  dear  little  Exponent  is  our  friend,  and  it  is  a  welcome  visitor 
to  all  our  organizations,  and  through  this  medium  of  communication  I  hope  more  often 
to  correspond  with  the  sisters.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  our  long  standing  organizations  have 
been  blessed  to  do  so  much  good  in  relieving  the  needy  in  the  past,  and  there  are  now 
new  duties  requiring  special  attention  .  .  .  and  praying  that  we  nor  any  other  people 
may  ever  lack  bread  or  the  necessities  of  life,  I  feel  it  will  require  us  as  a  people  to 
have  courage  and  firmness  to  meet  distressing  times  .  .  .  utilizing  all  that  we  can  and 
that  we  have,  and  not  going  into  debt.  We  can  teach  our  children  frugality  and  restrain 
them  from  wasting  even  a  piece  of  bread.  .  .  .  My  heart  is  in  the  latter-day  work,  and 
my  prayer  is  that  Zion  may  prosper,  .  .  . 

— Zina  D.  H.  Young,  President,  Relief  Society 

KEEP  THE  LIGHT 

So  keep  the  light  about  you;  death  is  light. 

And  life,  and  power  to  pure  and  chastened  love. 

And  death  is  only  dark  to  doubt,  and  sight 

That  has  no  visions  from  the  world  above. 

— Alice  Robbins 

A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY:  Thursday,  May  3rd  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  two  of  our  dear  sisters,  Susan  H.  Wells  and  Bathsheba  W.  Smith,  and  as  they  are 
intimate  friends,  a  party  was  given  in  their  honor  that  day  at  the  residence  of  Sisters 
L.  A.  and  S.  H.  Wells,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  affair.  .  .  .  Miss  Kate  Wells  and 
her  sisters  Miss  May  Wells  and  Mrs.  Anette  Culmer  did  the  honors  in  a  very  grace- 
ful way,  and  the  delicacies  served  were  highly  appreciated.  .  .  .  The  friends  whom 
one  has  known  to  be  ever  true  in  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  should  hold  sweet 
converse  now  and  then  from  the  busy  world  apart. — Editorial  Notes. 

UINTAH  STAKE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE:  Convened  in  the  Stake 
House  March  4,  1894,  Sister  Sarah  Pope  presiding.  Counselor  A.  Bartlett  said  the 
Relief  Societv  was  organized  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  for  a  wise  purpose,  and  also  spoke 
at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  virtue.  Counselor  Mary  Hall  bore  her  testimony. 
Advised  the  sisters  to  read  and  study  good  books  that  they  might  store  up  knowledge 
and  have  something  to  talk  about,  besides  talking  about  their  neighbors,  and  asked  the 
Lord  to  bless  us  in  our  work.  .  .  .  Sister  Robison  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  young  sisters. 
Said  they  must  be  very  kind  to  the  aged,  remember  they  were  the  ones  that  eared  for 
us  when  we  were  small,  be  kind  to  them  and  take  their  counsel  and  the  counsel  of 
parents,  for  remember  we  will  all  be  old  some  day  ourselves.  .  .  .  President  Pope  said  .  .  . 
it  is  but  a  few  short  years  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  let  us  do  all  the  good  we 
can,  , .  — Addie  Longfellow,  Sec. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


gELLE  S.  SPAFFORD,  General 
President  of  Relief  Society,  has 
gone  to  Helsinki,  Finland,  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  to  attend  the  triennial 
meeting  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women  to  be  held  June 
8-1 8th,  1954.  ^^^^-  Spafford  is  as- 
signed to  the  sessions  on  moral  wel- 
fare. 

jyrARBA  C.  JOSEPHSON,  As- 
sociate Editor  of  The  Improve- 
ment Era,  and  general  board  mem- 
ber of  the  YAV.M.I.A.  will  attend 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  in  Hel- 
sinki as  an  alternate  delegate  repre- 
senting the  Y.W.M.LA. 

CIXTEEN  prominent  Latter-day 
Saint  women  have  been  memo- 
rialized by  having  the  new  student 
apartments  for  women  at  Brigham 
Young  University  named  for  them. 
The  honored  women  are:  Lucy 
Mack  Smith,  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Em- 
meline  B.  Wells,  Mary  Fielding 
Smith,  Aurelia  S.  Rogers,  Anna 
Meith  Maesar,  Louie  B.  Felt,  Ro- 
mania B.  Penrose,  Alice  R.  Rich- 
ards, Ahce  Merrill  Home,  Ellis  R. 
Shipp,  Emma  Lucy  Gates  Bowen, 
Louise  Y.  Robison;  and  three  living 


women:  Mima  M.  Broadbent,  Ruth 
May  Fox,  and  Estella  S.  Harris. 

^HE  Lady  of  Arhngton,  a  new 
biography  by  Harnett  Kane, 
based  on  the  life  of  Mary  Custis 
Lee,  is  considered  an  ''authentic" 
narrative,  using  as  its  primary  source 
material  a  large  number  of  letters. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  the  adopted  son  of  George 
Washington.  Mary  Custis  spent 
most  of  her  girlhood  at  Arlington, 
the  showplace  her  father  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  As  wife 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  during 
the  tragic  days  of  the  Civil  War,  she 
suffered  much  hardship.  She  died 
at  Lexington  in  1873,  three  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

OIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  L. 
Bailey,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety-eight; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Nelson  Glover, 
Candon,  South  Carolina,  ninety- 
seven;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Prince  But- 
ler, Eagar,  Arizona,  ninety-six;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Williams,  Beaver,  Utah, 
ninety-three;  Mrs.  Hannah  Stubbs 
Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety;  Mrs. 
Celesta  M.  Clark,  Teton  City, 
Idaho,  ninety. 
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cJhe  i2Jfth  J^nnuai  (church   L^onf^ 


AS  ancient  Israel  ascended  to  Je- 
rusalem yearly  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  so  modern 
Israel,  twice  yearly,  travels  to  the 
tops  of  the  moimtains  to  partake 
each  time  of  three  days  of  a  spiritual 
feast. 

An  enlightening  and  joyful  spirit, 
permeated  by  a  deep  sense  of  peace, 
characterized  all  sessions  of  the  one 
hundred  twenty-fourth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Church  held  on  April 
4-6,  1954.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  assembled  congregation  dis- 
persed at  the  concluding  session. 
For  three  days  they  had  partaken  of 
the  bread  of  life.  As  they  were  ad- 
monished, warned,  encouraged,  and 
uplifted  by  their  prophet,  President 
David  O.  McKay,  and  by  the  words 
of  those  others  who  have  been 
called  of  God  to  devote  their  time 
to  his  service  in  behalf  of  their  fel- 
low men,  high  resolves  to  live  the 
gospel  more  fully  and  thus  surely 
to  earn  eternal  life  found  lodgment 
in  the  hearts  of  the  saints. 

Latter-day  Saints  sustained  whole- 
heartedly the  appointment  of  Elder 
George  Q.  Morris  to  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death,  in  December, 
of  Elder  Matthew  Cowley,  and  of 
Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill  as  an  Assist- 
ant to  the  Twelve  to  fill  the  vacancy 
arising  from  Elder  Morris'  new  ap- 
pointment. Elder  Morris'  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  Elder  Sill's  devotion  to 
Church  duties  has  been  noteworthy. 
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Through  twenty-seven  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  Western  States 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  parts  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
were  heard  by  radio  originating  with 
radio  station  KSL.  In  addition  to 
the  coverage  afforded  by  KSL-TV 
for  the  entire  three  days  of  sessions, 
the  first  session  on  Sunday  morning, 
was  released  over  nine  other  TV  sta- 
tions in  Colorado,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington. 
The  CBS  Church  of  the  Air  on 
Sunday  morning  preceding  the  sec- 
ond session  of  conference  (the  first 
session  being  the  Priesthood  meet- 
ing on  Saturday  night)  was  ad- 
dressed by  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.  on  the  subject  ''Jesus,  Our 
Risen  Lord."  Truly  the  command- 
ments of  the  Master:  ''Go  ye  unto 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature"  (Mark  16:15)  is 
becoming  more  understandable  each 
day  as  scientific  marvels  are  bringing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  within 
speaking  distance  of  each  other.  In 
this  regard  President  McKay  re- 
counted some  conjectures  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Scotland,  when  he  was 
laboring  there  some  years  ago,  as  to 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people. 

President  McKay  presided  and 
conducted  all  the  sessions  of  the 
conference.  With  love  and  appre- 
ciation, the  saints  heard  his  opening 
and  closing  exhortations.  Latter- 
day  Saints  were  urged  to  heed  the 
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words  of  the  Lord  as  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants: 

Now  behold,  a  marvelous  work  is  about 
to  come  forth  among  the  children  of 
men.  Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in 
the  service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve  him 
with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind  and 
strength,  that  ye  may  stand  blameless  be- 
fore God  at  the  last  day  (D.  &  C.  4:1-2). 

President  McKay  declared: 

Four  conditions  contribute  to  the  in- 
tensifying of  the  thought  or  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church  ....  First  of 
these  are  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion. These  have  made  practically  all  na- 
tions neighbors  ....  Another  consider- 
ation is  the  willingness  of  men  and  wom- 
en to  consecrate  their  time,  their  means, 
and  their  ability  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  ....  Third,  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecies  made  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  regarding  the  growth 
of  the  Church  brings  forcibly  to  our  minds 
the  responsibility  of  proclaiming  the  truth 
....  Here  is  another  phase  of  Church 
work  —  baptisms  for  those  who  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  hear  the  gospel  before 
they  died.  ...  A  marvelous  work  and  a 
wonder! 

The  address  of  President  Stephen 
L  Richards  beautifully  gave  his 
testament  of  the  words  of  Paul 
*'  ...  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ " 

President  Richards  continued: 

Why  should  we  be  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ?  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  factors  is  pride,  I  think  a  false  pride. 
There  is  sometimes  fear  that  ridicule  will 
follow  such  an  acknowledgment  .... 
There  are  some  who  may  regard  the 
acknowledgment  of  spiritual  power  as  a 
stigma  of  weakness  ....  There  are  some 
who  seem  to  feel  that  their  liberties  are 
circumscribed  by  the  acceptance  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  spiritual  forces  .... 
There  are  those,  constituting  perhaps  the 
largest  portion  of  that  group  within  the 


Church  who  seem  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  who  are  just  too  weak  to  stand 
up  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
for  the  right  and  the  truth  as  they  know 
it  to  be  ....  I  make  this  solemp  declara- 
tion: If  you  are  never  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  if  you  will  always  pray 
to  him  and  never  defame  his  sacred  name, 
if  you  will  never  make  light  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood  and  the  ceremonies  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
will  never  come  into  your  hearts  .... 
You  will  grow  in  faith  and  in  good  works, 
and  when  your  life's  mission  has  been 
completed  and  you  go  hence  to  your  re- 
ward, the  Savior  will  greet  you,  as  he  has 
promised,  with  those  glorious  words,  "I 
am  not  ashamed  of  you." 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  ad- 
vised, in  a  positive  and  scholarly  dis- 
sertation, that  Latter-day  Saints 
should  not  accept  the  nfew  revised 
version  of  the  authorized  Bible  in 
place  of  the  King  James  version: 

This  King  James  or  Authorized  Version, 
"as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly,"  has 
been  the  \^ersion  accepted  by  this  Church 
since  it  was  .  .  .  organized  ....  For  the 
first  three  Christian  centuries,  and  follow- 
ing Simon  the  Sorcerer,  heretics  and  here- 
sies, great  and  small,  sought  to  destroy  or 
wipe  out  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
Christ  ....  I  refer  to  Arianism  that 
nearly  wrecked  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is  an  obscure 
and  shifting  doctrine  that,  shortly  put, 
and  in  general  terms,  denies  Godhead  to 
the  Christ  ....  The  translation  found  in 
these  various  Revisions,  contains,  on  the 
one  hand,  many  passages  that  in  effect 
voice  Arian  or  near-Arian  concepts,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  omits  many  passages 
that  contradict  Arian  doctrines  ....  For 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  de- 
clared the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  with  a 
reservation  as  to  incorrect  translations  of 
the  Greek  text  on  which  it  was  based  .... 
To  the  Latter-day  Saint,  the  final  verdict 
must  be  that  no  text  that  minimizes  or 
denies  the  Godhood  of  Jesus,  can  be  re- 
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garded  as  the  word  of  God,  no  matter 
how  old  and  respected  the  manuscript 
may  be  which  sets  out  such  views  .... 
To  the  Latter-day  Saint,  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  Only  Begotten,  the  Son  of 
God,  a  member  of  the  Trinity.  All  our 
modern  scriptures  are  to  this  point,  and 
the  true  ancient  Scriptures  will  neither 
take  away  from,  nor  destroy  this  everlast- 
ing truth. 

In  closing,  President  McKay  feel- 


ingly directed  his  remarks  to  every 
Latter-day  Saint:' 

Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  the  hour 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  wherein  our  great 
conference  gathering  will  soon  have  be- 
come an  event  of  the  past.  The  sessions 
themselves  will  be  mere  history,  but  the 
messages,  we  hope,  will  ever  remain  on 
the  tablets  of  our  memories  and  will  be- 
come moving  factors  in  our  daily  lives. 

-M.  C.  S 


TbobiA. 


TO  THE  FIELD 


Summer    vi/ork    1 1  Leetings 


T  is  the  desire  of  the  general  board  that  a  work  meeting  be  held  each 
month,  as  heretofore,  during  the  summer  period,  June  through  Sep- 
tember. 


I 


iHusic  for  Special  LProgram  Sunday,    flovemoer  7,  /pj^ 

TN  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  preparation,  the  numbers  to  be  sung  by 
the  Singing  Mothers  in  the  special  program  for  November  7,  1954  are 
listed  below  and  are  available  now: 

'T  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives,"  Edwards,  Hymns,  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  page  361. 

'Thanks  Be  to  God,"  S.  S.  A.  No.  2404,  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 
Lynnbrook,  New  York,  New  York. 

If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  the  second  number,  it  may  be  or- 
dered from  the  following  stores: 

Beesley  Music  Company,  70  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Daynes  Music  Company,  45-47  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Glen  Brothers  Music  Company,  74  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ujngnam    LJoung    Limversity^  JLeaaership    vl/eek 

June  21  -  25,  1954 

Brigham  Young  University  Leadership  Week  will  be  held  this  year 
during  the  week  of  June  21st  to  June  25th.  Lecture  periods  will  deal  with 
the  courses  of  study  in  Relief  Society  and  lectures  will  also  be  given  on 
teaching  methods  in  Relief  Society.  Mimeographed  copies  of  some  of 
these  lectures  will  be  for  sale  at  a  nominal  fee  following  Leadership  Week. 
It  is  suggested  that  Relief  Society  members  who  would  care  to  purchase 
copies  of  this  material,  correspond  with  the  Extension  Division,  Brigham 
Young  University,  as  to  their  availability  following  Leadership  Week. 


cJribute  to  the  Singing    fiLothers 

Piesident  David  O.  McKay 

[Comment  at  the  Se\enth  Session  of  the  i24tli  Annual  Conference,  Tuesday, 

April  6,  1954] 

"l\7"HEN  we  realize  that  these  mothers  come  in  small  groups  from  various, 
and  in  some  cases  distant,  parts  of  the  Church,  and  have  had  only  one 
or  possibly  two  opportunities  to  practice  as  a  group,  we  marvel  at  the  ex- 
pression and  inspiration  that  Sister  Madsen  succeeds  in  bringing  out  of 
this  wonderful  Singing  Mothers  organization. 

c/l/i  J^ppreciation  to  cflorence  yepperson    lliaasen 

Vidd  F.  Swenson 
How  priceless — those  rehearsals!     WHiat  a  privilege  we  have  had 
To  learn  to  sing  together.    Sister  Madsen,  we  are  glad 
That  you  have  come  among  us  here  in  this  great  latter-day 
To  bless  us  with  your  leadership,  in  your  most  special  way. 

That  precious  instrument,  the  voice,  can  loxclv  be — or  queer. 

We're  sure  at  times  disturbing  sounds,  in  discord,  reached  your  ear. 

The  title.  Dr.  Madsen,  is  appropriate,  indeed. 

You  know  just  how  to  cure  our  ills  and  help  us  to  succeed. 

Directions  you  gi\e  clearly;  and  \our  method  is  unique. 

We  can't  help  knowing  what  to  do  whcnc\er  these  words  you  speak: 

"Relax  your  jaw;  don't  punch  each  word;  get  quickly  to  the  vowel. 

Don't  spread  the  e;  look  pleasant;  you're  not  happy,  if  vou  scowl. 

And  sing  the  i7]essage,  not  just  words.  You'\e  much  improvement  shown! 

Just  solo  \oiccs  take  those  parts  and  sound  just  like  one  voice. 

Now  get  your  breath  right  under  it.    That  combination's  choice. 

Just  pantomime  uncertain  notes;  the  audience  can't  tell. 

To  spoil  it,  it  just  takes  one  \oicc,  so  mark  your  copies  well. 

Dri\e  carefully;  and  do  keep  well;  and  a  good  breakfast  eat. 

Leave  early  so  you'll  be  on  time.     Let's  all  be  kind  and  sweet." 

Your  patience  was  unlimited;  \our  helpfulness,  supreme. 

The  type  of  singing  you  produce  surpasses  any  dream. 

Unselfishlv  vou'xc  shared  with  us  vour  time  and  talents,  too. 

And  we  regret  the  time's  so  short  that  we  can  spend  with  you. 

\\^e're  grateful  for  the  full  support  your  husband's  freely  shown. 

Yes,  Dr.  Franklin  Madsen,  your  devotion's  trulv  known. 

To  those  who'\e  phued  the  organ  or  piano  faithfully. 

We  say  a  hearty  "Thank  you!"    You  responded  cheerfully. 

Dear  Sister  Madsen,  we  are  proud  when  you  step  to  your  place 

To  lead  us  Singing  Mothers;  and  we  read  your  radiant  face. 

Though  uttering  not  a  single  word,  you  speak;  and  we  all  stand. 

Responding  to  the  message  of  your  trained  and  guided  hand. 

To  feel  the  spirit  of  the  song,  we  need  but  watch  your  face 

That  mirrors  each  directive  act  performed  with  skill  and  grace. 

We  sing  the  glorious  hymns  of  praise,  inspired  through  leadership 

That  thrills  us  to  our  very  souls  and  holds  us  in  its  grip. 

We  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  are  to  music  set. 

And  feel  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  we  never  shall  forget. 

God  bless  you,  Sister  Madsen;  may  your  life  be  sweet  and  long. 

That  other  added  thousands  may  participate  in  song 

Because  of  your  great  leadership,  so  humble  and  sincere. 

May  joy  be  yours  as  joy  you've  given,  through  each  succeeding  year. 
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Somethinsr  Blue 


SyJvia  Piohst 

FROM  licr  front  porch  rocking 
chair  Susie  McCarthy  watclicd 
the  summer  twilight  enfolding 
her  \allcv  in  its  gentle  arms.  Down 
in  the  pasture  a  frog  concert  had 
started,  and  from  o\'erhead  the 
white  eve  of  a  star  looked  down. 
Summer  twilight— how  many  times 
she  had  watched  it  from  this  old 
porch,  how  many  times  in  the  last 
fifty    years!     Fifty    vears— a    smile 


Young 


lighted 


her  wrinkled  face.    Was  it 


possible  that  fifty  vears  had  come 
and  gone?  She  looked  do\\n  at  Will 
resting  on  the  steps,  his  graying  head 
against  the  porch  post.  Will  Mc- 
Carthy—seventv-five.  His  hair  had 
been  ra\'en  black  and  his  eyes  bright 
and  sparkling  fiftv  vears  ago  when 
he  had  brought  her  here  as  a  bride. 
Funny,  she  thought,  but  wonder- 
ful, too,  that  I  love  him  more  now 
than  I  did  then.   What  a  long  tiiue 


Susie  said  nothing.  Rocking  gent- 
ly back  and  forth,  she  was  busy  with 
her  thoughts.  Fiftv  vears  held  so 
nuich  to  remember.  She  had  come 
here  as  a  bride  to  this  big  rock 
house,  and  in  all  that  time  she  had 
never  lived  anywhere  else.  The 
house,  the  meadows,  the  orchard, 
the  farm  fields— here  she  had  lived 
and  laughed  and  worked  and  suf- 
fered, with  Will  always  by  her  side. 
And  she  had  come  to  know  his  every 
like  and  dislike;  she  could  almost 
always  tell  what  he  was  going  to 
say  before  he  said  it.  'together,  they 
had  saved  and  struggled  to  buy  the 
"south  forty."  She  had  hepled  him 
plant  the  raspberries  and  set  out  the 
orchard  trees.  She  had  even  helped 
shingle  the  barn.  Will  had  helped 
her  raise  a  flock  of  chickens  and 
plant  a  garden  each  year. 

Not  only  once,  but  several  times 


McCarthy 

his    head, 

Mother,  a 


ago  that  was,  and  how  much  a  body      they  had  papered  each  room  in  the 
learns  in  fifty  years. 

From  the  steps  Will 
spoke    without    turning 
"It's  been  a  good  day, 
^^  onderful  day.  Did  you  think  w^hen 
I  brought  you  here,  Susie  girl,  that 
we'd  live  to  see  this  day?" 

Susie  shook  her  head.  "I  was  too 
busy  hoping  you'd  get  me  into  the 
house  without  letting  me  fall  to 
worry  about  what  Fd  be  or  not  be 
doing  in  fifty  vears." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  were,"  Will 
laughed,  and  turned  to  look  at  her. 
"Fifty  years,"  he  mused.  "For  the 
most  part  it's  been  good,  too.  .  .  . 
You  say  Nina  took  her  boys  to  the 
show  — and  Marian?  Out  with 
Howard,  I  guess." 
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house.  Their  house  that  echoed 
with  so  map.y  tender  memories.  In 
the  big,  north  bedroom  every  one 
of  her  six  children  had  been  born, 
and  there  one  baby  girl  had  died. 
I  low  many  meals  the  seven  of  them 
had  eaten  together  in  the  kitchen 
or,  when  there  was  company,  in  the 
dining  room.  How  many  songs  they 
had  sung  around  the  organ  in  the 
front  room.  The  organ  was  squeaky 
and  out  of  tune  now,  and  of  course 
it  was  out  of  style,  so  they  had 
moved  it  to  one  of  the  upstair  bed- 
rooms. Still,  sometimes  she  played 
it  just  for  old  time's  sake,  and  Will 
would  listen  or  sometimes  e\'en  sing. 
'I  he  organ  had  been  a  favorite 
thing.   Carol  had  played  it,  but  that 
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was  years  ago.  Carol  had  been  dead 
twenty  }ears  come  September,  she 
had  died  when  Marian  was  born. 


AR I  AN— Susie  smiled,  thinking 


M 

of  her.  She  had  lived  here  with 
them  since  her  birth.  I  low  well  she 
remembered  bringing  Marian  home 
from  the  hospital— a  tiny,  blne-cyed 
girl.  She  had  filled  the  house  with 
sunshine  and  laughter  when  Susie's 
boys  and  Nina  had  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own.  It  was  like  having;  her 
own  children  back  again  reading 
Bible  stories  to  Marian,  helping  her 
to  make  the  Christmas  cookies,  tip- 
toeing to  her  bedside  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

"Almost  feel  like  going  to  bed. 
Mother,"  Will  interrupted  her 
thinking.  "I  want  to  help  Tom  get 
the  rest  of  the  hay  up  tomorrow, 
and  Fm  not  as  voung  as  I  used  to 
be." 

"But  you  act  like  it,"  Susie 
scolded.  "The  way  you  work  a  bodv 
wouldn't  believe  you  were  se\enty- 
five." 

Still  she  was  proud  of  him.  The 
way  he  could  do  a  da\'s  work,  the 
way  he  rode  a  saddle  horse,  as 
effortless  as  a  voung  man.  Tom  was 
buying  their  farm,  but  Will  was 
not  content  until  he  had  helped 
with  everv  chore  the  wav  he  had 
always  done. 

"Se\enty-five,"  Will  repeated, 
"guess  Fm  getting  old.  But  it's  been 
a  good  da^•,  a  real  good  day.  Don't 
you  think  so.  Mother?" 

It  had  been  a  beautiful  day,  a  day 
of  a  lifetime.  Nina  had  driven  in 
from  California  \^ith  her  two  boys 
last  \^'eek,  and  yesterday  Mark  and 
\\^alter  and  their  families  had  come. 

"It's  an  event,  Mother,"  Nina  had 
said,   "you  and  Dad  together  fifty 


years.  I  came  up  especially  for  a 
celebration,  and  that's  what  we're 
going  to  ha\'e— open  house  for  every- 
body in  town." 

NIarian  was  all  enthusiasm.  "Oh, 
Gran,  it's  wonderful.  NS\  the  roses 
are  out,  we  can  ha\e  your  party  out- 
side. You  and  Cramp  on  the  bench 
under  the  maple  tree.  Won't  it  be 
fun?"  And  Marian  had  caught  hold 
of  her  grandmother  and  danced  her 
around  the  room. 

Marian  was  bubbling  over  with 
happiness  these  days  because  FIow- 
ard  was  home.  lie  had  been  in 
Korea  for  almost  a  }ear,  but  now 
he  was  back  with  a  thirty-day  leave, 
the  end  of  which  was  drawing  near. 
Susie  didn't  like  to  think  of  his  go- 
ing again.  'Fhey  all  liked  him  so 
much.  "He's  just  right  for  our 
Marian,"  \\^ill  had  always  said. 
Howard's  folks  had  lived  neighbors 
to  them  since  Howard  was  a  small 
boy.  I'hey  had  grown  up  together, 
Marian  and  he. 

"We  had  better  drive  into  town," 
Nina  had  decided.  "We  want 
printed  invitations  and  a  few  things 
we  can't  get  around  here." 

Of  course  Marian  and  Howard 
would  dri\e  to  the  city  with  Nina, 
but  Susie  couldn't  understand  why 
Will  went  along.  "You'll  be  all 
tuckered  out  trying  to  keep  up  with 
these  young  folks,"  she  said. 

Will  had  laughed  at  that.  "I 
could  beat  any  of  them  in  a  foot 
race,"  he  told  her. 

'T^HEN,  this  morning,  she  had 
learned  Will's  particular  reason 
for  going  to  the  city— this  morning 
on  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. When  they  were  all  seated 
around  the  breakfast  table.  Will  had 
gone  into  the  bedroom.  He  had  re- 
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turned  carrying  a  small  package  and 
beaming  like  a  school  boy. 

"For  you,  Mother,"  he  had  said, 
bending  down  to  embrace  her. 

Susie  had  opened  it  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  while  her  eager  family 
watched.  There  in  the  little  velvet 
box  was  a  sparkling  sapphire  on  a 
thin  gold  chain— a  sapphire  neck- 
lace, a  replica  of  the  one  Will  had 
given  her  fifty  years  ago,  the  one 
she  had  lost.  But  this  one  looks 
bigger  and  more  beautiful,  she 
thought.  Quick  tears  came  to  her 
eyes. 

''Oh,  Will,  whatever  made  you 
remember?"  she  whispered. 

''I  remembered  for  him,"  Nina 
spoke  up.  ''And  I  knew  he  could 
afford  it  now." 

Yes,  he  could  afford  it  now, 
though  it  must  have  cost  him  a  pret- 
ty penny.  Blue  had  always  been 
her  favorite  color,  and  he  knew  it. 
How  many  pairs  of  blue  felt  slip- 
pers he  had  given  her  through  the 
years.  But  a  sapphire  necklace- 
sapphire  was  her  birthstone,  too. 
Will  had  bought  her  a  sapphire 
necklace  for  a  wedding  gift.  She 
had  worn  it  on  her  wedding  day 
and  once  more,  only  once  more  to 
a  dance  in  the  social  hall.  Somehow 
she  had  lost  it  at  the  dance.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  cried,  and 
how  they  had  gone  back  and 
searched  everywhere  in  the  hall  and 
asked  folks  all  around.  But  the 
necklace  stayed  lost. 

Will  had  put  his  arms  around 
her,  comforting.  "I'll  buy  you  an- 
other one  on  our  first  anniversary," 
he  had  promised. 

Walter  was  born  a  few  days  be- 
fore their  first  anniversary,  and  the 
years  that  followed  brought  more 
children  and  doctor  bills,  and  the 


sacrifice  and  struggle  to  pay  off  the 
farm.  Anniversaries  came  and  went, 
sometimes  Will  even  forgot  them. 
But  Susie  never  quite  forgot  the 
necklace,  for  whenever  she  saw  a 
shining,  blue  sapphire  in  a  jeweler's 
window  she  had  to  stop  and  look  at 
it  with  a  wistfulness  in  her  eyes. 

Now,  after  all  these  years,  Will 
had  bought  her  a  necklace  once 
more,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 

"Try  it  on,  Gran,"  Marian  had 
cried. 

She  had  lifted  it  from  the  box, 
but  her  hands  had  been  trembling. 
With  deft  fingers  Nina  had  reached 
for  the  golden  chain  and  clasped  it 
around  her  neck. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  they  said. 

Susie  turned  to  Will,  she  thought 
his  eyes  were  misted,  but  he  had 
been  smiling  at  her. 

'Til  have  to  see  how  I  look,"  she 
had  told  them. 

In  front  of  her  bedroom  mirror, 
Susie  had  looked  at  herself  for  a 
long  moment.  The  sparkling  blue 
of  the  sapphire  stood  out  with 
marked  contrast  against  the  drab 
brown  of  her  wrinkled  neck.  For 
some  reason,  it  didn't  look  just 
right.  Funny  how  she  would  have 
treasured  it  years  ago,  but  now  she 
was  seventy,  and  values  were  differ- 
ent. 

"It  was  meant  for  a  queen,"  she 
told  them,  "not  for  an  old  lady  like 
me. 

To  which  they  had  objected 
strongly,  but  all  through  the  day 
she  couldn't  help  feeling  a  bit  un- 
comfortable. E\'eryone  commented 
on  her  beautiful  necklace.  Once  or 
twice  she  heard  Nina  telling  some- 
one about  it,  and  she  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  the  neighbors  might 
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think  that  the  McCarthys  were  try- 
ing to  ''put  on  the  dog." 

T^OW  the  day  was  over.  Yes,  it 
had  been  a  perfect  day;  a  day 
of  roses  and  wedding  cake,  of  sun- 
shine and  gaiety,  with  Will  and  her 
as  guests  of  honor.  So  many  people 
had  called,  friends,  relatives,  and 
neighbors— quite  a  few  of  them 
from  out  of  town.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  home,  and  their  chil- 
dren with  them. 

''A  pink-lemonade  day,"  Marian 
had  said.  Anything  she  especially 
liked  was  always  pink  lemonade  for 
Marian. 

''A  pink-lemonade  day,"  Susie  said 
aloud. 

''What— what  did  you  say,  Susie?" 

"It's  been  a  lovely  day,  Will. 

"Yes,"  he  nodded.  "The  Lord's 
been  good  to  us,  Susie  girl.  Think 
ril  go  to  bed  for  sure  now."  He 
yawned  loudly  and  stretched  out  his 
arms. 

Just  then  a  car  drove  up. 
"Couldn't  be  Nina  back  this  early." 
Susie  peered  out  into  the  darkness. 
No,  it  was  Marian  and  Howard. 
What  could  be  bringing  them  home 
now? 

A  lilt  of  young  laughter  and  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  floated  up 
to  the  porch.  "That  you,  Gran?" 
Marian  called.  They  came  up  the 
path  arm  in  arm. 

"What's  bringing  you  lovebirds 
back?"  Will  teased. 

"That,  my  dear  Grandfather,  is 
what  we  came  to  tell  you."  Marian's 
voice  was  like  music. 

They  sat  down  on  the  porch 
swing,  and,  suddenly,  Susie  felt  that 
she  knew  what  thev  were  going  to 
say.  Will  guessed  it,  too,  and  he 
put  it  into  words. 


"You  want  to  get  married,'^  he 
said. 

"But  Cramp,  how  did  you  know?" 

"That,  my  dear  Marian,  was  shin- 
ing out  of  your  eyes  right  out  of  the 
darkness,"  Will  told  her. 

"You're  right.  Cramp.  We  want 
to  get  married,  now  before  Howard 
goes."  Marian's  voice  had  grown 
quite  serious.  "I  guess  today  made 
us  decide,  seeing  you  and  Cran  to- 
gether like  you  were.  You  didn't 
wait  until  you  could  afford  to  get 
married,  until  everything  in  the 
world  was  just  right." 

"But,  Marian,"  Susie  spoke  up, 
"you  wanted  a  big  reception.  You 
should  have  planned  it  when  How- 
ard first  got  home,  there  wouldn't 
be  time  now." 

"None  of  that  matters,  Cran,  I 
just  want  to  go  to  the  temple  and 
then  be  with  Howard,  wherever  he 
is." 

"And  I  want  her  with  me,"  How- 
ard's voice  came  strong  and  clear, 
without  diffidence.  "And  we're  not 
afraid  of  anything  the  future  might 
bring  as  long  as  we're  together." 

"Well  if  that's  what  you  want," 
Will  told  them,  "then  you  have  our 
blessing." 

"PRIDAY,  June  twenty-third,  was 
a  beautiful  sunny  day  especially 
made  for  a  wedding.  In  the  big 
McCarthy  farmhouse  folks  had 
been  up  since  dawn  getting  ready 
for  Marian  and  Howard  to  go  to  the 
temple.  Marian  and  Howard— chil- 
dren yesterday,  today  getting  mar- 
ried. They  would  know  hardships 
and  uncertainty.  It  might  be  a  year 
or  even  longer  before  they  could 
settle  down  in  a  permanent  home  of 
their  own.  But  Susie  McCarthy 
knew  that  if  two  people  loved  each 
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other  there  was  no  obstacle  they 
could  not  surmount,  and  for  Marian 
and  Howard  she  had  no  misgivings. 

Later,  in  the  upstairs  bedroom 
just  before  the  small  reception, 
Marian  stood  in  front  of  the  old 
walnut  dresser  mirror  while  Nina 
finished  buttoning  the  white  satin 
dress,  and  Susie  looked  with  ad- 
miration at  this  sweet  young  grand- 
daughter wearing  the  dress  that  she 
herself  had  worn. 

''Doesn't  she  look  beautiful. 
Mother?"  Nina  stepped  back  and 
carefully  eyed  her  niece.  'Td  say 
everything's  just  perfect,  the  dress 
fits  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  her. 
You're  lucky,  Marian,  I  was  too  big 
to  wear  it.    For  you  it's  just  right." 

"Just  right,"  Susie  agreed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  dress— heavy, 
white  satin,  with  a  princess  neckline, 
long  tapering  sleeves,  and  a  full 
flared  skirt  with  a  train.  Fifty  years 
ago  she  had  been  the  bride  in  this 
same  dress.  Susie  looked  at  Marian. 
Was   everything   as   it   should   be? 

Suddenly  she  smiled. 

Something  old,  she  said  half  to 
herself,  something  new— something 
borrowed  —  something  blue.  The 
dress  is  old,  the  veil,  new,  the  petti- 
coat, borrowed  from  Howard's  sister 
— something  blue? 

''Marian,  you  haven't  anything 
blue,  dear,"  she  spoke  aloud. 

"Oh,  Gran,  I  forgot!  But  I  must 
have  something  blue.  What  could 
I  wear  that  is  blue,  Gran?" 

For  a  moment  Susie  said  nothing, 
then  she  smiled.  "I  know  exactly," 
she  said.    "Wait." 

VITHEN  she  came  back  she  was 

carrying   a   small    \elvet  box. 

Nina    opened    her    mouth    to    say 


something,  but  she  didn't  say  it. 
From  the  box  Susie  took  a  shining 
blue  sapphire  on  a  thin  golden 
chain,  and  with  firm  fingers  she 
clasped  it  around  the  fair  young 
neck  of  the  bride. 

Marian  gasped,  "No  Gran,  no.  it's 
your  wedding  gift." 

Susie  smiled,  "It's  a  bride's  neck- 
lace, dear,  a  very  young  bride.  I 
wore  such  a  necklace,  so  shall  you." 

In  a  few  short  hours  the  reception 
was  over.  Friends  and  relatives  had 
greeted  the  new  Mrs.  Howard  Saun- 
ders. She  would  follow  him  to  army 
camps  and  share  his  life  ...  for  time 
and  all  eternity. 

The  next  day  Susie  thought  the 
big,  old  house  seemed  unusually 
quiet.  Nina  and  her  boys  had  left, 
too,  right  after  breakfast. 

"End  of  another  beautiful  day," 
she   said,   smiling  at  Will. 

Will  nodded.  "The  necklace 
looked  beautiful  on  her,  Susie.  I 
had  a  present  for  you  before  Nina 
ever  came,"  he  confessed,  "got  it 
over  at  Barker's,  but  Nina  said  it  was 
no  kind  of  a  gift  for  a  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anniversary." 

"Where  is  it.  Will?" 

Will  went  to  the  bedroom  and 
came  back  with  a  shoe  box.  "Here," 
he  said.  "You've  always  liked  this 
kind." 

Susie  smiled— blue  felt  house 
slippers.  A  sudden  feeling  of  joy 
and  peace  filled  her  heart.  All  of 
the  good  things  had  been  hers  with 
Will  McCarthy  these  fifty  years— all 
of  the  beautiful  tilings  that  only  a 
love  such  as  theirs  could  know. 

"Just  what  I  needed,  Will,"  she 
said,  slipping  her  feet  into  the  nev/, 
blue  slippers,  "just  what  I  needed. ' 


criulda  Lreterson.   uii 
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ker  and    il L 


usician 


T  TULDA  Peterson,  sixty-nine,  of  Sunnnit,  Utali,  has  de\"eloped  many  nsefnl  and  ar- 
'■  *■  tistie  hobbies  —  and  all  of  them  ha\e  helped  to  make  her  an  exemplary  home- 
maker  and  an  enthusiastie  and  \ahiable  worker  in  the  organizations  of  the  Church. 

Sister  Peterson's  principal  hobby  is  piecing  and  making  quilts,  but  she  also  braids 
and  weaves  rugs,  does  all  kinds  of  needlework,  embroidery,  applique,  crocheted  doilies, 
crocheted  edges,  and  many  other  types  of  exquisite  handwork.  Widowed  as  a  young 
\\oman,  she  became  a  practical  nurse  and  made  a  living  for  her  four  children.  She  now 
raises  her  own  \egetal:)lcs  and  fruit  and  cares  for  many  flowers.  She  has  eleven  grand- 
children, and  entertains  the  smaller  ones  by  teaching  them  songs. 

At  an  early  age  Sister  Peterson  was  a  teacher  in  Primary  and  acted  as  organist  at 
the  same  time.  She  also  played  the  organ  in  MIA  meetings  and  in  sacrament  meet- 
ings. Later,  she  became  Primar\-  presiclent  in  the  Santa  Clara  \\^ard,  which  position 
she  again  held  after  mo\ing  to  Summit.  After  this  scrxicc  she  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parowan  Stake  Primar\-  Board.  She  is  now  a  teacher  in  Primary.  She  has 
been  a  Relief  Soeiet\-  \isiting  teacher  for  forty  \ears  and  has  played  the  organ  for  many 
Relief  Society  meetings.  Hobbies  and  Church  serxice  ha\e  made  her  life  happy  and 
useful  and  have  been  a  means  of  gi^■ing  much  joy  to  her  family  and  her  friends. 


uiaui  Q>ong 

Verdn  Mnckny 

Laughing  rain  in  siher  tatters 
Streaks  the  windowpane  and  patters 
Out  a  harmonizing,  merrymaking  tune. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  matters 
To  a  rain  that  spanks  and  spatters 
All  the  puddles  it  creates  one  afternoon. 
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Hal  Rumel 


TABLE  ARRANGEKJENT  BY  FLORENCE  C.  WILLIAMS 


t/t    ^Jjifferent   Jvind  of  Ujridal  Shoxs^er 

Helen  S.  Williams 

A  bride-to-be,  a  party,  the   fun   of  giving  a  present    (different   yet  useful!)    —  why 
any  one  of  the  abo\e  subjects  is  exeuse  enough  for  a  party,  but  what  would  be 
nieer  than  a  kitehen  shower  for  a  sweet  bride-to-be? 

T'here  have  been  all  kinds  of  kitehen  showers,  but  Florence  ^^'illiams  decided  this 
one  was  going  to  be  different.  I'irst  she  found  a  branch  of  a  scrub  oak  and  sprayed 
it  with  bright  yellow  paint.  It  was  planted  securely  in  a  soHd  foundation  of  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Instead  of  flowers,  her  yellow  oak  tree  blossomed  with  copper  "Chore  Girls," 
dozens  of  them.  , 
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The  tree  was  placed  in  a  eopper  jardiniere  which  had  been  filled  with  moss  and 
greens.  Scattered  here  and  there  on  the  table  ^^•ere  chore  girls,  as  if  a  little  breeze  had 
blown  them  down  to  rest  on  the  pretty  yellow  cloth  with  its  \^'hite  embroidery  inserts. 

Sentinels  made  of  wooden-handled  stirrers  marked  the  places  for  each  invited 
guest.  Their  bow  ties  were  made  of  stiff  white  paper,  and  perky  little  chef  hats  made 
of  crepe  paper  and  banded  with  stiff  white  paper  reposed  jauntily  abo\e  the  smihng 
faces.  The  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  on  each  had  been  done  with  poster  paint. 

The  guests  spent  the  afternoon  embroidering  dish  towels  and  hemming  dust  cloths. 
Each  had  been  asked  to  bring  along  \^•ith  her  kitchen  shower  gift  for  the  bride,  a 
fa\'orite  condiment  with  a  recipe  in  which  to  use  it.  These  were  all  placed  in  a 
clothes  basket,  which  \\'as  the  gift  from  the  hostess,  and  presented  to  the  guest  of 
honor  after  lunch. 

This  kitchen  shower  was  unique  and  all  of  the  guests  had  a  delightful  time. 


I  Leighbors 

Vihie  R.  AIcAJ/ister 


Arms  folded,  shoulders  touching,  row  on  row, 
Erect  and  proud,  the  city  dwellings  stand — 
Across  the  acres  country  homes  reach  out 
On  either  side,  a  friendly,  clasping  hand. 


ERRATA 
MAGAZINE  HONOR  ROLL 


In  the  Afagazme  Honor  Roll  for  1953,  printed  in  the  May  issue,  a  mistake  was 
made  in  listing  the  Magazine  representative  for  the  New  England  Mission.  The  name 
of  Carol  Clark,  Mission  Auxiliar\  Secretary,  \^•as  gi\cn  instead  of  the  name  of  Hattie 
B.  Maughan,  President,  New  England  Mission  Relief  Society.  The  New  England  Mis- 
sion recci\cd  third  highest  rating  among  the  missions  and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  record  of  ninetyfi\c  per  cent. 

SAFE  METHOD  OF  FREEZING  CORN 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  inadvisability  of  following  the  method  for  freez- 
ing corn  which  appeared  in  the  article  "Gardening  for  the  Home  Freezer,"  April 
1954,  V^%^  -5v  ^^'^  '^^^  ad\ised  that  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  definitely  does  not  recommend  freezing  corn  without  husking  or  scalding. 
Miss  Elna  Miller,  Extension  Service  Nutritionist,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah,  recommends  that  corn  to  be  stored  in  the  freezer  should  be  husked, 
placed  m  boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  seven  to  ten  minutes  for  corn  which  is  to  be 
left  on  the  cob.  If  corn  is  to  be  cut  from  the  cob,  a  four-minute  boiling  period  only 
is  necessary.    In  both  eases  the  corn  should  be  cooled  before  placing  in  the  freezer. 


uiousecleaning    f iostalgia 

Vernessa  M.  Nagle 

A  LMOST  as  though  it  were  yes-  breeze  until  dry,  then  rushed  down 
terday,  the  memories  are  crowd-  to  the  strawstack  to  be  once  more 
ing  in— spring  housecleaning  time!  inflated  with  fresh,  pungent,  taffy- 
No  'lick  and  a  promise"  for  that  colored  straw,  and  back  to  the  beds 
enterprise.  Undertaken  with  the  ve-  before  the  dampness  of  sundown, 
hemence  of  a  crusader,  it  swept  its  The  made-up  bed,  with  freshly 
way  from  pantry  to  garret,  and  there  laundered  comforters  and  clean 
was  no  retreating  once  the  project  feather  pillows,  was  an  invitation  to 
was  launched.  Down  came  the  luxury,  provided  one  could  ascend 
base-burner;  stovepipes  were  de-  its  new  heights, 
sooted;  flues  cleaned;  the  heaters  With  the  laundered,  stretched, 
and  accessories  stored  for  the  sum-  and  freshly  tinted  glass  curtains  up 
mer.  Up  came  the  rag  carpet,  and  again,  the  house  took  on  the  aspects 
the  straw  padding,  pulverized  and  of  prim  civility.  And  then  the 
dusty,  was  carried  away  in  tubs,  housecleaning  siege  reached  the 
Almost  simultaneously  the  newly  grand  finale— the  fumigation  stage, 
scrubbed  floors  were  scattered  with  Sulphur  fumes  spelled  disaster  to 
fresh  straw.  Again  the  carpets,  shak-  any  lingering  germs  that  had  escaped 
en  and  rigorously  beaten,  were  the  scrubbing  process, 
stretched  over  the  straw  padding,  This  procedure  may  be  passe,  but 
and  the  family  walked,  literally,  the  memories  of  the  "parlor"  furni- 
again  on  air.  Remember?  ture  on  the.  front  stoop,  home-wov- 
A  new  ''design,"  a  combination  en  carpets  draped  across  the  clothes- 
stripe,  scroll,  and  floral  pattern  wall-  line,  with  every  member  of  the 
paper  replaced  the  former  faded  family  taking  a  "beating"  turn,  still 
prints,  and  again  the  wainscot  give  to  one  of  those  participants  a 
gleamed  with  a  new  paint  coat,  pardonable,  yet  subtle  feeling  of 
From  the  beds  disappeared  the  accomplishment  that  today's  more 
straw  ticks,  emptied,  scrubbed  on  methodical,  labor  -  saving  methods 
the  washboard,  left  to  whip  in  the  seem  unable  to  accomplish. 


LP  darn 


igr  image 

Ida  Isaacson 

I  have  been  on  a  pilgrimage, 

And  would  you  ask  me  where? 

It  has  been  to  the  home  of  a  daughter 

To  help  her  and  to  share 

The  joy  of  being  at  a  erib-side 

And  to  watch  the  hours  unfold — 

Be  a  part  of  the  sv\'eetest  story 

Tliat  has  ever  yet  been  told. 
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Margaret  C.  Pickeniig,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instnictious,  page  123. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Luella  C.  Ricks 

TACOMA   STAKE    (WASHINGTON),  TACOMA   FIRST  WARD   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  SOCIAL 

March  17,  1954 

Left  to  right:  Secretary  Anona  Ingalls;  First  Counselor  Rosella  Seal;  President  Bes- 
sie Groom;  Second  Counselor  Lillie  Parrish. 

At  this  social,  historical  events  in  the  lives  of  the  general  presidents  of  Relief  So- 
ciety were  presented  by  the  former  presidents  of  the  ward  Relief  Society.  The  program 
was  followed  by  a  luncheon  and  dancing,  with  the  husbands  of  the  Relief  Society  mem- 
bers as  guests.  A  gaily  decorated  birthday  cake  made  a  beautiful  centerpiece  for  the 
table,  which  was  decorated  in  the  Relief  Society  colors,  blue  and  gold. 

Luella  C.  Ricks  is  president  of  Tacoma  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by   Marion   Pinkston 

LOS  ANGELES  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  HOLLYWOOD  WARD 

SINGING  MOTHERS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Phyllis  Sorbcr;  Jeanne  Marsh;  Ruth  Bishop;  Betty 
Jacquet;  Elva  Anderson;  Vehna  Dethloff,  Dorothy  Baeon;  Emmeline  Judd;  Sloan  Nibley; 
Stella  Thompson;  Mina  Neilson;  Lola  Tanner;  Ruth  Fox;  Ruth  Regan;  Johanna  O'Con- 
nell;  Ruth  Douglas. 

Baek  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Lupe  La\ell;  Nelda  Kelson;  Nellie  Lehr;  Edith 
Kay;  Veda  Boothe;  Magda  Andreasen;  Kathryn  Webb;  Agnes  Campbell;  Zoan  Bean; 
Rose  Hailing;  Opal  Powell;  Adelaide  Clark;  Jean  Sterns;  Thelma  Knowles;  Ella  MeDon- 
ald;  Elinore  Curtis;  Gertrude  West;  Isabell  Smith;  Sarah  Simmons. 

Marion  Pinkston  is  president  of  Los  Angeles  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mima  C.   Hainsworth 


PORTLAND  STAKE    (OREGON)    RELIEF  SOCIETY  SINGING  MOTHERS 
FURNISH  MUSIC  FOR  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE,  December  6,  1953 

Mima  C.  Hainsworth,  President,  Portland  Stake  Relief  Society,  stands  in  the  sec- 
ond row,  second  from  the  left;  Louise  Howell,  Secretary,  stands  fourth  from  the  left  in 
the  second  row;  Counselor  X'eata  Webster  stands  at  the  left  in  the  third  row;  Khrtle 
Shirts,  chorister,  stands  sixth  from  the  left  in  the  front  row;  Mary  Smith,  organist, 
at  the  right  in  the  front  row. 
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Photograph  submittfd  by  LaPriel  White 

TEXAS  LOUISIANA   MISSION,   WEST  TEXAS    DISTRICT 
ABILENE   BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Dorotliy  Kelly;  Addie  Hopkins,  Seeond  Counselor; 
Lola  Graham,  President;  Patrieia  Jones,  I'^irst  Counselor;  Jessie  Ghormley. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  June  Brooks;  Klattie  Barber;  Shirley  Reynolds; 
Fern  Duckworth;  I\y  Tally;  Greta  Long;  Claudette  Stamps. 

Phyllis  D.  Smith.  President,  Texas-Louisiana  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that 
the  women  in  this  picture  represent  the  total  membership  of  the  Abilene  Branch  Rehef 
Society.   The  picture  was  taken  on  the  day  this  organization  held  tlieir  first  bazaar. 


Photograph  submitted  by   Rula   E.   Frank 

SEVIER  STAKE  (UTAH),  RICHFIELD  THIRD  WARD  MSITING  TEACHERS 

WHO  HAVE  ACHIEVED  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  FOR 

THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  President  Elna  C.  Black;  First  Counselor  Jessie  B. 
Poulson;  Second  Counselor  Mada  Hansen;  Secretary-Treasurer  Agnes  Hopkins. 

Second  row,  standing  at  the  left,  visiting  teacher  message  leader  Luella  Nelson. 
Ivy  C.  Ashby  is  president  of  Sevier  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photot;raj)h  submitted  by  Gladys  B.  Carmack 

SANTA  BARBARA  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA)  SINGING  MOTHERS  PRESENT 
MUSIC  FOR  STAKE  CONFERENCE,  March  14,  1954 

Gladys  B.  Carmack,  President,  Santa  Barbara  Stake  Relief  Society,  stands  next  to 
the  right  on  the  third  row;  Ruth  Winier,  chorister,  is  seated  at  the  right  in  the  front 
row;  Myral  G.  Clark,  assistant  stake  organist,  stands  at  the  right  in  the  third  row. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mildred  E.   Hansen 

FRANKLIN  STAKE  (IDAHO)  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BOARD 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Josie  Condie,  social  science  class  leader;  Mildred 
Oliverson,  chorister;  Audrey  B.  Hansen,  Second  Counselor;  Matilda  B.  Gilbert,  Presi- 
dent; Nellie  B.  Brenchley,  First  Counselor;  Mildred  C.  Hansen,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
LaDawn  Hendricks,  organist. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Nettie  Nielson,  visiting  teacher  message  leader; 
Rhonda  Poole,  literature  class  leader;  Lucrctia  Maughan,  work  director;  Phyllis  Kings- 
ford,  Magazine  representative;  Hazel  Winger,  theology  class  leader. 

Elly  Jensen,  standing  at  the  right,  has  received  a  special  assignment  from  the  stake 
board. 
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i'hoto^rai)h  submitted  l)y  Thora  Y.  Larsen 

SALT  LAKE  SI'AKE   (UTAH),  FOURIKENTH  W^ARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
VISITING  TEACHERS   ACIIir.VE    A   ONE    HUNDRED    PER   CENT 

RECORD  rOR  TWO  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Emma  J.  Williams;  Beata  J.  Howes;  Anna  M. 
Hamilton;  Annie  II.  Erickson;  Mary  B.  Jensen.  I'irst  Counselor. 

Baek  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Thora  Y.  Larsen,  President;  Ida  Sessions,  visiting 
teacher  snper\isor;  Charlotte  Skidmore;  Gardena  A.  Baird;  Anna  Oakden;  Willie  B. 
Golsan;  Mary  A.  Kirkham;  Armenia  Kynaston,  Seeond  Counselor. 

These  women,  whose  ages  range  from  se\ent\'-one  to  eighty-seven  years  (exeept 
for  Sister  Larsen),  ha\e  ser\ed  in  their  callings  faithfulh"  to  aehie\e  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  record  in  their  districts.  Sister  Hamilton  is  an  Indian  Relief  Society  member. 
Sister  Williams  is  the  mother  of  Mary  }.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  general  board  of 
Relef  Society. 

Mar)orie  M.  Ward  is  president  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  Relief  Society. 


[p. 


astare  rJLot 


JLc 


Grace  Barker  Wilson 


This  corner  of  the  pasture  used  to  be 
Of  smooth  green  \el\'et,  hemmed  by  a  pole  fence 
To  keep  sleek  mares.  I  had  not  thought  to  see 
The  years  could  make  so  great  a  difference. 

Now  only  brambles  grow  to  make  a  place 
Fit  for  a  cottontail  to  hide.     Plere  all 
Else  is  deserted.     Fence  poles,  for  a  space, 
Shine  silver,  and  wild  hollyhocks  grow  tall. 


LESSON   DEPARTMENT 


Teaching  Aids  for  the 
1954-55  Lessons 

Edith  S.  Elliott 

Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Soeiety 


THE  material  for  the  1954-55 
Relief  Society  lessons  lends 
itself  to  various  types  of 
teaching  aids.  The  general  board  of- 
fers the  following  suggestions  and 
ideas  to  help  the  class  leaders  pre- 
sent the  maximum  in  teaching  per- 
fection. The  class  leaders  must  use 
good  judgment  in  their  selections. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  nothing 
more  than  ways  and  means  to  clarify 
a  point,  stimulate  thinking,  save 
time  and  words,  emphasize,  and  re- 
mind. 

Unless  an  audio-visual  device  fur- 
thers the  lesson  importance  and  in- 
terest, it  will  confuse  and  clutter  and 
should  not  be  used.  Teachers 
should  be  absolutely  ruthless  in  the 
selection  of  lesson  helps.  A  few 
''straight-to-the-point"  aids  add  en- 
richment to  a  topic,  while  too  many 
half-hearted  ones  detract  from  the 
message  and  weary  the  class  mem- 
bers. 

We  desire  to  refer  you  to  two  ex- 
cellent articles  published  in  The  Rc- 
Jief  Society  Magazine,  written  by 
Leone  G.  Lay  ton,  a  member  of  the 
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general  board:  'The  Value  and  Use 
of  Audio  Visual  Aids  in  Relief  So- 
ciety," January  1953,  page  27;  and 
"Suggestions  on  Teaching  Aids  for 
the  1953-54  Lessons/'  June  1953, 
page  418. 

The  following  articles  will  be 
helpful : 

"Why  Use  Films,"  by  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon,  The  Instructor,  September  1952, 
page  310. 

"Mount  Your  Pictures,"  by  Claribel 
W.  Aldous,  The  Instructor,  March  1953, 
page  88. 

"Making  and  Operating  a  Hectograph," 
by  Hazel  West  Lewis,  The  Instructor, 
April  1953,  page  119. 

"Using  Pictures  in  Teaching,"  by  Mar- 
ion G.  Merkley,  The  Instructor,  Sep- 
tember 1952,  page  266. 

"Teaching  Techniques,"  by  Claribel 
W.  Aldous  and  Inez  Witbeck,  Conven- 
tion Instructor,  1953. 

All  of  the  above  are  on  sale  at 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  at  twenty  cents  a  copy. 

Many  colleges  and  universities 
hcue  audio-visual  aids  departments, 
with   large   stocks   of   material   for 
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rent.  We  advise  stake  leaders  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  aids 
from  these  sources. 

By  way  of  review  for  some,  or  as 
new  material  for  others,  the  follow- 
ing general  list  of  items  and  equip- 
ment that  will  help  to  dress  up  the 
lessons  and  add  sparkle  to  their 
presentation  is  submitted: 

Posting  charts 

Blackboards 

Whiteboards 

Bulletin  boards 

Flannel  boards 

Railway  cardboard 

Poster  board 

Large  sheets  of  butcher  paper 

Poster  paints 

Crayons  (regular) 

Large  shipping  cra\ons 

Water  colors 

Colored  pencils 

Colored  ink 

Colored  wax  pencils 

Colored  chalk 

Felt  pen 

Stick  figure  charts 

Growing  charts 

Charts  in  general 

Maps 

Graphs 

Pictures — large  as  possible 

Cartoons 

Tear  sheets — magazine  and  newspaper 

Projection  screen 

Films  and  projector  for  same 

Slides  and  slide  projector 

Opaque  projector 

Hectograph 

Records  and  record  player 

Thumb  tacks 

Scotch  tape 

Sticky  tabs 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list,  but  will  serve  to  give  you  some 
ideas. 

May  we  caution  you  to  be  careful 
not  to  mar  the  walls  of  our  meeting- 
houses in  displaying  any  of  the 
teaching  aids?  Large  display  or  bul- 
letin boards  can  be  used  for  back- 


ground for  any  materials  requiring 
thumb  tacks  or  Scotch  tape. 

Do  not  think  you  must  try  out 
all  of  the  suggestions  in  this  listing. 
Choose  the  ones  -  that  will  make 
your  topic  the  most  meaningful. 
Preparation  is  so  important.  See 
that  your  aid  is  neat,  suited  for 
adults,  clear,  large  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  definitely  to  the  point. 
May  we  add  that  a  spark  of  humor, 
when  appropriate,  is  wonderfully  re- 
freshing. 

We  suggest  that  the  objective  of 
each  lesson  be  displayed  prominent- 
ly on  a  blackboard  or  bulletin  board. 
This  will  keep  the  class  members 
reminded  of  it  and  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  and  guide  to  the 
class  leader. 

Theology  Lessons 

Place  the  lesson  objective  on  the 
blackboard  or  display  it  in  some 
prominent  place. 

For  our  Book  of  Mormon  course 
of  study  we  can  still  obtain  valuable 
help  from  the  Reynolds  chart  and 
the  growing  chart.  The  latter  may 
be  mere  character  listings  or  charac- 
ters listed  with  a  very  short  identifi- 
cation following  each  name. 

Do  not  attempt  to  use  maps,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  where  the 
detailed  Book  of  Mormon  activities 
took  place.  Remember,  this  is  not 
a  course  in  geography.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  great  characters 
and  their  teachings  which  will  aid 
us  in  either  gaining  or  furthering 
our  testimonies  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Primary  Association  is  pub- 
lishing more  of  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon pictures  by  Arnold  Friberg,  in 
The  Children's  Fiiend.     They  are 
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admirably  suited  to  our  lessons,  and 
will  be:  "Amnion  Defends  the 
Flocks  of  King  Lamoni,"  March 
1954;  'Helaman  Leads  an  Army  of 
Two  Thousand  Ammonite  Youths/' 
April  1954;  ''General  Moroni/'  Jan- 
uary 1955. 

Visiting  Teaching 

For  those  who  are  not  at  home 
in  their  districts  the  visiting  teach- 
ers can  leave  a  visual  aid.  Write  the 
objective  and  its  scriptural  source 
on  the  back  of  the  ''Notice  of  Visit" 
slip.  Leave  it  in  a  safe  place,  so  that 
the  family  may  know  not  only  that 
a  call  has  been  made,  but  that  there 
is  a  lesson  thought  which  may  be 
pursued  in  the  home. 

Work  Meeting 

The  lessons  for  the  work  meeting 
for  1954-55  are  titled  ''Selection, 
Care,  and  Use  of  Household  Equip- 
ment." Appliance  departments  in 
stores  will  have  quantities  of  litera- 
ture which  can  be  used  for  visual 
aids.  Home  economics  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities  have 
good  suggestions  that  are  valuable 
to  homemakers. 

Watch  for  pertinent  articles  suit- 
able for  this  course  in  local  and  na- 
tional magazines. 

Literature  Lessons 

Place  the  lesson  objective  on  the 
blackboard  or  display  it  in  some 
prominent  place. 

Teaching  aids  for  Victorian  lit- 
erature are  almost  limitless.  The  Per- 
ry Pictures  may  be  secured  in  sev- 
eral sizes.  Their  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  by  stake  leaders  by  writing 
The  Perry  Pictures,  Incorporated, 
Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

There  are  many  book  and  maga- 
zine illustrations  that  will  add  inter- 
est to  the  lessons.     The  marginal 


sketches  in  our  literature  textbook 
can  be  enlarged  and  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  book  entitled  Literary 
England,  by  David  E.  Scherman 
and  Richard  Wilcox,  published  by 
Random  Llouse,  has  many  beautiful 
scenes  concerning  the  period  of  our 
study.  Films  and  recordings  are 
accessible  and  help  to  create  atmos- 
phere of  the  period.  The  lesson  pre- 
views are  appearing  far  enough  in 
advance  to  acquaint  the  class  leaders 
with  the  year's  course  of  study,  so 
that  they  may  be  alert  to  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  motion  picture  programs 
which  will  greatly  enhance  their  les- 
sons. 

Social  Science  Lessons 

Place  the  lesson  objective  on  the 
blackboard  or  display  it  in  some 
prominent  place. 

For  the  1954-55  social  science  les- 
sons, class  leaders  will  be  delighted 
with  the  visual  aids  found  in  one 
of  our  texts.  Your  Rugged  Constitu- 
tion. The  illustrations  are  simple, 
direct,  informative,  and  entertain- 
ing. Class  leaders  may  desire  to  en- 
large some  of  the  pertinent  pictorial 
information  so  that  the  whole  class 
may  enjoy  and  learn  from  it. 

May  we  remind  you  of  the  por- 
traits and  short  sketches  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Constitution  found  in 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for 
October  1953,  page  649.  Also,  the 
graphs  and  charts  to  be  found  in 
both  high  school  and  college  text- 
books on  United  States  history  or 
United  States  Government  and  po- 
litical science  will  be  helpful. 

Parchment  copies  suitable  for  framing 
of  "The  Declaration  of  Independence/' 
'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States/' 
and  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  are  available  at 
$1.00  a  set  (3  Documents  of  Freedom) 
from  Jeff  Elliot  Craftsmen,  Station  C, 
Flushing  67,  New  York. 


cJheoiogy—CUsrQcitrs  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1954-55 
Eider  Lehnd  H.  Monson 


AS  previously  pointed  out,  the 
course  of  lessons  "Characters 
and  Teachings  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon"  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  Relief 
Society  members  to  read  and  study 
the  book.  The  textbook  of  instruc- 
tion is  The  Book  of  Mormon,  our 
new  witness  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  contains 
many  characters  who  looked  for- 
ward with  intense  faith  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  me- 
ridian of  time.  Among  these  charac- 
ters stands  Alma,  one  of  the  great 
missionaries  in  the  history  of  the 
Nephite  civilization.  Talking  to  the 
people  of  Gideon,  Alma  defined 
what  we  mean  by  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  saying: 

...  he  shall  be  born  of  Mary,  at 
Jerusalem  which  is  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers, she  being  a  virgin,  a  precious  and 
chosen  vessel,  who  shall  be  overshadowed 
and  conceive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  yea,  even 
the  Son  of  God  (Alma  7:10). 

Jesus,  according  to  Alma,  was  to 
ha\e  a  mortal  mother,  from  whom 
he  inherited  the  capacity  to  die;  and 
an  immortal  father,  from  whom  he 
inherited  the  power  to  overcome 
death.  Jesus  became  the  Only 
Begotten  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh. 

This  concept  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  all  important  to  Mormon- 
ism,  for  it  gives  to  mankind  an 
authoritative    message.     The    Ten 


Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  become,  not  man's  gift 
to  civilization,  but  God's  gift.  Only 
such  an  authoritative  message  pos- 
sesses the  urgency  and  power  to 
activate  the  lives  of  men  and  wom- 
en. 

No  woman  can  prayerfully  study 
the  work  of  Alma  and  of  his  breth- 
ren, Amulek,  Amnion,  Aaron,  Om- 
ni, and  Himner,  without  having 
her  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  kindled  and 
strengthened.  Alma  defines  clearly 
and  definitely  how  faith  is  devel- 
oped and  nourished.  A  careful  study 
of  Alma,  chapter  32,  by  each  class 
leader  before  beginning  this  year's 
course  will  serve  to  help  each  one 
to  teach  faith -promoting  lessons. 
This  should  be  the  aim  of  each  class 
leader. 

The  doctrines  and  messages 
which  Alma  and  his  brethren  gave 
to  the  people  are  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  gospel  as  we  know  it 
today.  These  principles  should  be 
thoroughly  studied.  A  knowledge 
of  them  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  men  who  accepted  and  taught 
them. 

The  lessons  for  this  year  cover  the 
period  just  preceding  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  people  on  this  conti- 
nent. In  our  study  of  them,  we 
shall  see  many  fascinating  and  dra- 
matic scenes  depicting  the  faith  of 
the  characters  who  guided  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nephite  civilization  dur- 
ing this  crucial  period. 
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Class  leaders  should  strive  to 
make  these  characters  and  incidents 
live  long  in  the  memories  of  their 
class  members.  Narratives  of  spe- 
cific battles  should  receive  emphasis 
only .  as  they  serve  to  reveal  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  engaged 
in  them. 

In  the  first  lesson,  the  class  leader 
should  make  certain  that  she  con- 
nects the  lessons  of  this  year  with 
the  last  lesson  given  the  previous 
spring,  in  order  that  the  narrative 
continuity  of  The  Book  of  Mormon 
will  be  clear. 

The  reading  text  for  the  year  is 
from  Alma  9  through  Alma  63.  To 
receive  credit  in  the  reading  project 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon,  a  sister 
must  read  these  chapters  during  the 
year  in  which  these  lessons  are  stud- 
ied. 

The  titles  and  objectives  for  our 
lessons  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Lesson  25.  Alma  and  Amulek  (Al- 
ma, chapters  9-16) 

Objective:  To  show  how  Alma  and 
Amulek,  in  preaching  repentance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ammonihah,  were 
sustained  by  the  Lord. 

Lesson  26.  Missionary  Activity  of 
Amnion  (Alma,  chapters  17-26; 
21:18-23) 

Objective:  To  show  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  souls  of 
men  when  the  light  of  the  gospel 
enters. 

Lesson  27.  Missions  oi  Other  Sons 
of  Mosiah  (Alma,  chapter  21:1-8; 
chapters  22-28) 


Objective:  To  show  the  results  of 
exercising  faith  in  one's  self,  faith  in 
a  people,  and  faith  in  one's  God. 

Lesson  28.  Further  Teachings  of  Al- 
ma and  Amulek  (Alma,  chapters  29- 

35) 

Objective:  To  show  the  great  influ- 
ence of  prayer  and  repentance  in 
changing  the  lives  of  people. 

Lesson  29.  Instructions  of  Alma  to 
His  Sons  (Alma,  chapters  36-42) 

Objective:  To  show  how  Alma's  ad- 
monitions to  his  sons  emphasize  that 
only  through  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  God  can  we  achieve  happi- 
ness in  this  life  and  joy  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Lesson  30.  Moroni  and  the  Nephite 
Armies  Serve  Their  Country  and 
Their     Church      (Alma,     chapters 

43-49) 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord 
will  not  suffer  his  people  to  be  de- 
stroyed, if  they  remain  righteous  and 
uphold  the  truth. 

Lesson  31.  HeJaman,  Son  of  Ahna, 
And  His  Two  Thousand  Sons  (Al- 
ma, chapters  50-58) 

Objective:  To  show  the  power  of 
mothers  in  teaching  their  children  to 
obey  the  commandments  and  not  to 
doubt,  but  to  put  their  faith  in  the 
Lord  for  their  preservation. 

Lesson  32.  Peace  Comes  to  the  Ne- 
phites  Through  Righteousness  (Al- 
ma, chapters  59-63) 

Objective:  To  show  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  righteousness  within  a 
country  in  order  to  withstand  the 
enemies  without. 


Visiting  cJeacher  i/iessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1954-55 
Leone  O.  /acobs 


npHE  series  "Book  of  Mormon 
Gems  of  Truth"  will  be  con- 
tinued during  1954-55  ^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^ 
previously,  deal  with  the  portion  of 
The  Book  of  Mormon  covered  by 
the  theology  department  (Alma, 
chapter  9  through  Alma  63).  Many 
of  life's  most  profitable  lessons  are 
to  be  found  within  this  book  of 
scripture.  Some  of  these  lessons  will 
be  used  by  the  visiting  teachers 
this  year  as  topics  for  discussion  in 
the  homes  they  visit. 

The  Book  of  Alma,  comprising 
sixty-three  chapters,  is  the  longest 
book  in  The  Book  of  Mormon.  It 
contributes  enhghtcnment  on  many 
gospel  subjects  and  offers  practical 
advice  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  our  li\es  today.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  these  messages— to  en- 
courage Latter-da V  Saints  to  put  in- 
to practice  in  their  lives  the  topics 
discussed. 

Alma  was  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
sionaries in  Book  of  Mormon  his- 
tory. He  has  been  compared  to 
Paul,  the  apostle,  in  regard  to  the 
miraculous  manner  of  his  conver- 
sicn  and  the  zeal  which  he  exhibited 
in  teaching  and  defending  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

The  passages  selected  include  the 
words  of  Alma  and  of  three  other 
men  of  great  faith,  Amulek,  Am- 
mon,  and  Pahoran,  whose  words  ex- 
press in  a  sincere  and  appealing  way 
their  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  and 
bring  souls  to  repentance. 


The  general  board  again  urges 
visiting  teachers  to  commit  these 
quotations  to  memory,  so  that  they 
may  be  discussed  in  the  homes  with 
greater  ease.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  sisters  in  the  homes  be 
drawn  into  the  conversation  when- 
ever possible.  If  they  participate 
with  ideas  and  experiences  of  their 
own,  the  visits  will  prove  more 
profitable. 

It  is  suggested  that  visiting  teach- 
ers write  on  the  back  of  ''Notice  of 
Visit"  slips  (left  when  the  family  is 
not  at  home)  a  notation  giving  the 
respective  objective  and  scripture 
reference  for  the  visiting  teacher 
message  of  the  month. 

The  messages  and  their  objectives 
for  the  eight  months  follow: 

Lesson  25.  ''Now  My  Brethren,  We 
See  That  God  Is  Mindful  oi  Every 
People,  Whatsoevei  Land  They 
May  Be  in;  Yea,  He  Numbeieth  His 
Peopky  and  His  Bowels  of  Mercy 
Are  Over  All  the  Earth  .  .  ."  (Alma 
26:37). 

Objective:    To    assure    us    that    God 
\\atches  over-  all  his  children. 

Lesson  26.  "But  If  Ye  Will  Nourish 
the  Word,  Yea,  Nourish  the  Tree  as 
It  Beginneth  to  Grow,  by  Your 
Faith  With  Great  Diligence,  and 
With  Patience,  Looking  Forward  to 
the  Fruit  Thereof,  It  Shall  Take 
Root;  and  Behold  It  Shall  Be  a  Tree 
Springing  Up  Unto  Everlasting 
Life"  (Alma  32:41). 
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Objective:  To  point  out  that  faith 
and  great  dihgcnce  are  required  in 
order  to  gain  hfe  e\erlasting. 

Lesson  27.  'Tor  Behold,  This  Life 
Is  the  Tune  for  Men  to  Prepare  to 
Meet  God;  Yea,  Behold  the  Day  of 
This  Life  Is  the  Day  for  Men  to 
Perform     Their     Labors"      (Ahna 

34-32). 

Objective:  To  stress  the  necessity  of 
working  out  our  salvation  here  and 
now,  in  mortahty. 

Lesson  28.  "...  For  That  Same 
Spirit  Which  Doth  Possess  Your 
Bodies  at  the  Time  That  Ye  Go 
Out  of  This  Life,  That  Same  Spirit 
Will  Have  Power  to  Possess  Your 
Body  in  That  Eternal  World'  (Al- 
ma 34:34). 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  what- 
ever spirit  possesses  our  bodies  in  this 
life  will  be  with  us  after  death. 

Lesson  29.  ".  .  .  For  Just  as  Surely 
as  This  Director  Did  Bring  Our 
Fathers,  by  Following  Its  Course,  to 
the  Promised  Land,  Shall  the 
Words  of  Christ,  If  We  Follow 
Their  Course,  Carry  Us  Beyond 
This  Vale  of  Sorrow  into  a  Far  Bet- 
ter Land  of  Promise''  (Alma  37:45) . 


Objective:  To  point  out  that  every- 
one has  the  power  within  himself  to 
reach  "the  land  of  promise"  by  liv- 
ing by  the  words  of  Christ. 

Lesson  30.  ''.  .  .  As  Ye  Have  Begun 
to  Teach  the  Word  Even  So  I 
Would  That  Ye  Should  Continue  to 
Teach  ....  Use  Boldness,  But  Not 
Overbearance;  and  Also  See  That 
Ye  Bridle  All  Your  Passions,  That 
Ye  May  Be  Filled  with  Love  .  .  ." 
(Alma  38:10,  12). 

Objective:  To  show  the  need  of  be- 
ing courageous  in  teaching  the  word 
of  God  and  being  filled  with  love. 

Lesson  31.  'Tor  That  Which  Ye  Do 
Send  Out  Shall  Return  Unto  You 
Again,  and  Be  Restored  .  .  ."  (Alma 
41:15). 

Objective:  To  lend  incentive  to  the 
performance  of  good  deeds. 

Lesson  32.  '\  .  .  My  Sou  J  Standeth 
Fast  in  That  Liberty  in  the  Which 
God  Hath  Made  Us  Free"  (Alma 
61:9). 

Objective:  To  show  that  we  must 
hold  fast  to  that  God-given  liberty 
which  ensures  our  freedom. 


Ivbr^    n ieeting — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 
Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1954-55 

Rhea  LI.  Gardner 

'pHE    mismanagement    of    family  years,  find  it  to  be  their  most  diffi- 

finance  has  repeatedly  been  giv-  cult  problem, 

en  as  the  most  common  cause  of  To  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a 

marital   discord.     The   majority   of  gadget  may  not  be  too  serious,  un- 

homemakers,  especially  in  their  early  less  it  is  repeated  frequently.  How- 
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ever,  as  the  dollar  investment  in- 
creases, such  waste  becomes  truly 
significant.  Because  most  of  us  are 
confronted  rather  frequently  with 
decisions  in  making  a  choice  of 
some  piece  of  household  equipment, 
a  course  of  study  dealing  with  the 
selection,  care,  and  use  of  household 
equipment  has  been  prepared. 

Efficient  use  of  equipment  in- 
cludes the  correct  selection,  arrange- 
ment, operation,  and  care  of  each 
appliance,  so  that  the  homemaker 
and  her  helpers  may  accomplish  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  effort  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Make  the  planning  of  your  equip- 
ment purchases  a  familv  affair.  Con- 
sider the  needs  of  indi\iduals  and 
the  family  as  a  whole.  If,  before 
you  actuallv  begin  shopping  for  a 
piece  of  equipment,  vou  have  de- 
termined your  present  and  future 
needs,  your  ability  to  pay,  and  the 
available  space,  shopping  time  will 
be  shortened  and  later  disappoint- 
ments will  be  minimized. 

The  need  for  giving  more  serious 
consideration  to  the  safety  features 
of  all  equipment  is  constantlv  being 
emphasized,  as  accidents  in  the 
home  continue  to  rise.  The  National 
Safetv  Council  reports  that  in  195^ 
approximately  5,700  persons  died 
and  850,000  persons  were  injured  in 
kitchen  accidents  alone.  Kitchens 
and  laundry  rooms  that  are  not  free 
from  accident  hazards  are  not  ef- 
ficient. These  are  the  rooms  where- 
in most  of  the  largest  pieces  of  elec- 
trical equipment  are  used.  There- 
fore, the  first  lesson  in  the  current 
series  will  deal  with  safety  in  the 
home. 

If,  as  a  result  of  these  lessons,  you 


and  all  members  of  your  family  de- 
rive more  satisfaction  from  the 
things  ^ou  bu\'  for  your  home,  en- 
joy better  health,  have  more  time 
and  energv  for  the  companionship 
of  each  other,  and  reduce  home  ac- 
cidents, the  main  objectives  will 
have  been  realized.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  these  objectives  will  help  you 
receive  more  value  from  the  dollars 
you  spend  for  household  equipment. 
Economic  values,  important  as  they 
are  to  most  of  us,  should  be  of  sec- 
ondary consideration  to  human  val- 
ues in  presenting  the  lessons. 

Since  there  is  no  one  textbook 
that  can  be  recommended  for  use  by 
class  leaders,  they  are  encouraged  to 
seek  reliable  information  from  cur- 
rent publications  and  periodicals  to 
supplement  that  which  will  appear 
in  the  Magazine.  An  announce- 
ment made  early  in  1954  stated  that 
the  advertising  budgets  of  most 
manufacturers  of  consumer  goods 
would  be  increased  ten  per  cent  for 
the  current  vear.  This  followed  an 
earlier  prediction,  by  persons  of 
competence,  that  the  income  of  the 
a\erage  family  would  be  smaller 
than  in  the  year  just  passed.  With 
stronger  appeals  being  made  through 
each  of  the  manv  mediums  of  ad- 
vertising,  consumers  must  screen, 
more  carefully  than  ever  before,  the 
advertising  claims  which  they  see, 
hear,  and  read  concerning  the  worth 
of  the  goods  they  buy. 

The  real  value  and  success  of 
these  lessons  will  come  through 
well-directed  discussions  and  use  of 
visual  aids. 

The  lesson  titles  for  1954-55  ^^^' 
low: 

1.  Home  Safety 
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Sewing  Machines 


3.  Washers  and  Dryers 

4.  Irons  iind  honeis 

5- 


Ranocs 


6.  Home  Freezers  and  Refriger- 
ators 

7.  Vacuums 

8.  UtensiJs  for  Surface  Cookery 


JLiteratiire — Literature  of  England 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1954-55 
Elder  Biiant  S.  Jacobs 


ACCORDING  to  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, literature  is  ''the  best  that 
has  been  known  and  thought  in  the 
world."  Such  a  definition  does  not 
acknowledge  barriers  of  race,  sex, 
place,  or  time— or  we  might  put  it 
another  way  by  saying  that  the  best 
is  always  applicable  to  the  present. 
Tliis  is  particularly  true  in  Victorian 
literature's  relationship  to  our  own 
age:  it  almost  tells  us  more  about 
ourselves  than  we  might  wish  to 
know.  But  this  great  similarity 
only  proves  anew  that  those  who, 
in  any  age,  aspire  to  ''see  steadily 
and  see  it  whole"  at  once  achieve, 
in  some  degree,  a  communion  witli 
the  best. 

As  you  will  recall,  it  was  last  year 
that  we  discussed  the  so-called 
"typical"  Victorians:  Tennyson  and 
Dickens.  If  we  continue  further 
with  this  "easy"  definition  of  Vic- 
torianism,  Macaulay  is  too  severely 
concerned  with  history  and  has  too 
disciplined  a  style  to  be  in  the  cen- 
tral Victorian  tradition;  Browning 
likewise  was  too  intellectual  and 
difficult  (besides,  he  had  no  read- 
ing audience  until  the  end  of  his 
life);  and  Charlotte  Bronte  admit- 
tedly was  read  by  Victorians  precise- 
ly because  her  novels  differed  so 
widely  from  accepted  patterns  of 
Victorian  fiction.  Who,  then,  re- 
main   as    typical?     Tennyson    does 


completely,  and  Dickens  in  spots. 
All  the  rest,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  un-Victorian  writers  who 
happened  to  write  during  Queen 
Victoria's  reign. 

There  is  no  single  label  which  can 
be  applied  collectively  to  this  year's 
authors.  They  are  as  mixed  and 
varied  a  group  as  was  ever  assembled 
—as  various  as  was  the  Victorian  pe- 
riod itself— and  as  our  own. 

Where  can  one  find  greater  con- 
trast in  style,  for  example,  than  to 
go  from  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  with 
their  lyrical,  ahiiost  bombastic  pow- 
er; through  Christina  Rossetti  and 
Emily  Bronte,  with  their  mystical 
intensities;  through  Lewis  Carroll's 
hilarity  to  Matthew  Arnold's  or- 
dered tones,  deep  and  austere?  And 
while  George  Eliot  finds  beauty  and 
peace  in  Nature,  Emily  Bronte  finds, 
in  Nature,  terror;  Ruskin  sees  Art  in 
Nature;  Carlyle  sees  Work,  and  Ar- 
nold sees  a  force  less  than  Man. 
While  Carlyle  and  Arnold  defend 
the  aristocratic  virtues,  William  S. 
Gilbert  pokes  deliberate  fun  at 
them;  Dante  Rossetti  and  Emily 
Bronte  ignore  them,  and  George 
Eliot  contrasts  the  humble,  honest 
peasant  with  decaying  royalty.  Ros- 
setti and  Ruskin  would  maintain 
that  Beauty  is  all;  Carlyle  and  Ar- 
nold and  Eliot  esteem  most  highly 
a  moral  humanity;  and  Emily  Bron- 
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te  defies  the  social,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious values  and  institutions  of  her 
time  to  find  her  strength  within  her 
own  heart  and  mhid.  Such  a  list 
of  contrasts  could  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

Again,  we  tra\'el  forth  in  merry, 
deep,  tense,  provocative  company. 
If  only  we  will  attend  and  study 
until  we  hear  these  authors'  voices, 
their  problems  will  be  ours,  their 
best  hopes  will  stand  ready  to  be 
considered  by  our  own  age;  and  our 
lives  will  be  deeper  and  fuller  for 
the  experience. 

Again  the  text  \\ill  be  The  Litera- 
ture of  Eughndy  II,  Woods,  Watt, 
Anderson. 

The  order  of  this  year's  lessons  is 
as  follows: 

Lesson  41.  Thomas  duhle  (1795- 

1881)  Text,  pp.  464-501) 

Ob|ccti\c:  To  meet  Carl\lc  and  allow 
him  to  be  heard,  that  \\c  miglit  ab- 
sorb the  power  of  his  \()iee  wliilc 
considering  the  depth  of  his  beliefs. 

Lesson  42.  John  Ruskhi  (1819-1900) 
(Text,  pp.  501-527) 

Objccti\e:  To  relate  Rnskin's  artistic 
and  moral  opinions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  \'ietorian  England  which  so 
aroused  him  to  action. 

Lesson  43.    Daiife    Gabriel    (1828- 

1882)  and  Christina  Rossetti  (1830- 
1894)  (Text,  pp.  748-760;  783-797) 


Objective:  To  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood's 
reaction  to  Victorianism,  and  to  en- 
joy the  poetic  art  of  the  Rossettis. 

Lesson  44.  Emily  Bronte  (1818- 
1848)  (Text,  pp.  716-720) 

Objecti\'e:  To  gain  an  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  Emily  Bronte  and 
to  appreciate  her  suffering,  courage, 
and  power. 

Lesson  45.  Wuthcnng  Heights  by 
Emily  Bronte 

Objecti\'e:  To  become  better  ac- 
quainted ^^■ith  the  novel  as  an  art- 
form,  and  to  weigh  and  consider  Em- 
ih-  Bronte  and  Wutherfiig  Heights, 
as  they  relate  to  us. 

Lesson  46.  \^ictorian  Humorists 
(Text,  pp.  826-8393) 

Objecti^"C:  To  appreciate  humor  bet- 
ter and  to  understand  the  necessity 
and  \aluc  of  humor  in  our  own  lives. 

Lesson  47.  Adam  Bedc  by  George 
Eliot  (Alary  Aim  Evans)  (1819- 
1880)  (Text,  pp.  26,  402,  409,  411, 
422,426) 

To  enjov  Adam  Bede  and  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  some  univers- 
al human  problems. 

Lesson  48.  Matthew  Arnold  (1822- 
1888)  (Text,  pp.  726-748) 

Objecti\e:  To  weigh  and  consider 
Matthe\\-  Arnold's  considerable  con- 
tribution to  English  literature. 


1 1  Lirror  JLake 

Vesta.  N.  Lukei 

As  deep 

As  tallest  tree 

Or  highest  cloud  it  holds. 

This  lake  reveals  no  sounded  depth, 

No  stone. 


Social  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1954-55 
Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen 


VliTE  live  in  a  world  of  unrest  and 
conflicting  ideologies.  Forces 
are  at  work  which  are  bringing 
about  vast  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  our  world.  Those  forces  are  at 
work  in  this  country  and  some  of 
them  are  at  complete  variance  with 
our  way  of  life.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  field  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Unless  these  forces  and 
ideologies  are  properly  understood 
and  evaluated,  they  will  eventually 
engulf  us.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
history  and  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom which  form  the  foundation  of 
our  liberty,  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  liberty  in  America 
becomes  immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult. This  is  true  because  our  po- 
litical institutions  are  under  attack 
as  being  outmoded  or  unsuited  to 
modern  life.  As  Latter-day  Saints 
know  that  the  Constitution  was  di- 
vinely inspired,  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  prove  these  attacks  unwar- 
ranted. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  basic  to  a  proper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  institutions  of  freedom.  For  this 
coming  year,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
concerned  with  the  Constitution  as 
a  document.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  intricate  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  Constitution  shall  be  mastered. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  learn  the  general  principles  which 
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the  Constitution  lays  down.  It  is 
upon  these  Constitutional  doctrines 
and  principles  that  our  national  life 
has  been  built. 

A  general  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  reserved  exclusively  for  ex- 
perts in  political  science,  law,  soci- 
ology, or  economics.  Many  people 
have  the  impression  that  only  the 
experts  should  be  concerned  with 
its  study  because  lay  people  cannot 
comprehend  its  meaning.  This  is 
not  so.  The  Constitution  is  not 
written  in  obscure  or  difficult  lan- 
guage. Its  broad  basic  principles 
and  provisions  yield  readily  to  a  lit- 
tle careful  thought.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  study  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  fascinating, 
stimulating,  and  profitable. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  na- 
ion  for  adoption,  it  became  the  topic 
of  national  debate  and  discussion. 
It  was  widely  and  thoroughly  talked 
about  and  debated  among  the  peo- 
ple of  every  state.  Americans  of 
that  day  became  students  of  the 
Constitution  and,  with  such  under- 
standing, its  adoption  and  ratifica- 
tion were  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  order  that  every  Relief  Society 
sister  may  read  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  general  board  to 
print  before  the  respective  social 
science  lessons  for  this  year,  those 
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portions  of  the  Constitution  which 
will  be  studied  in  the  lesson. 
The  textbooks: 

FiNDLAY,  Bruce  and  Esther:  Your 
Rugged  Constitution;  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  California. 

Norton,  Thomas  James:  The  Consti- 
tution oi  the  United  States,  Its  Source 
and  Its  Application;  America's  Future, 
Inc.,  210  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  (The  Rugged  Constitution 
is  referred  to  as  Y.  R.  C;  Norton's  book 
asC.  of  U.S.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  les- 
sons and  objectives  for  Part  II  of 
this  study,  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

Lesson  8.  Fundamental  and  Basic 
Principles  and  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution. 


Objective:  To  consider  the  purposes 
of  a  constitution  as  the  foundation 
of  government  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  purposes  are  defined  and 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Also  to  consider 
the  purposes  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  founding  fathers  in  drafting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Lesson  9.  Its  Form  and  Content— 
The  Legislative  Department— Ar- 
ticle J  (Texts,  Y.  R.  C.,  pp.  14-109; 
C.of  U.S.,  pp.  7-97.) 

Objective:  To  consider  the  powers, 
functions,  offices,  and  purposes  of 
the  Legislative  Department  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Lesson  10.  Its  Form  and  Content— 
The  Executive  (Article  JJ)  and  Ju- 
dicial (Article  III)  Depaitnients— 
The  Doctrine  oi  judicial  Review 


(Texts,  Y.  R.  C,  pp.  112-155;  Cot 

U.S.,  pp.  99-153) 

Objective:  To  consider  the  powers, 
functions,  offices,  and  purposes  of 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments and  their  relation  to  the  Legis- 
lative Department  and  to  each  other. 
Also  to  consider  the  great  doctrine 
of  "Ju^i'^i'^1  Review." 

Lesson  11.  Its  Form  and  Content- 
Articles  IV,  V,  VJ,  and  VII  and 
the  Bill  oi  Rights  —  First  Four 
Amendments  (Texts,  Y.  R.  C,  pp. 
157-203;  C.  oi  U.  S.,  pp.  156-210) 

Objective:  To  study  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Government 
and  the  states:  the  provisions  for 
amendment  of  the  Constitution;  the 
miscellaneous  provisions;  and  the  first 
Four  Amendments  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Lesson  12.  The  Bill  oi  Rights- 
Amendments  Five  Through  Ten 
(Texts,  Y.  R.  C,  pp.  204-217;  C.  oi 
U.  S.,  pp.  210-227) 

Objective:  To  give  further  considera- 
tion to  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantee  and  protection  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  individual  citi- 
zens. 

Lesson  13.  Amendments  Eleven 
Through  Fiiteen  (Texts,  Y.  R.  C. 
219-237;  C.  oi  U.  S.,  pp.  228-251) 

Objective:  To  study  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which 
were  adopted  following  the  Bill  of 
Rights  down  through  the  Civil  War 
to  1870. 

Lesson  14.  Amendments  Sixteen 
Through  Twenty-Two  (Texts,  Y.  R. 
C,  pp.  238-269;  C.  oi  U.  S.,  pp.  251- 

263) 

Objective:  To  study  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  since 
1913. 
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ORGAN  BOOKS 

for  the 

Ward 
Organist 


.  Af  the  Console— Felton 1.50 

.  Chancel  Echoes — Felton  1.50 

Chapel  Organist — Perry 1.50 

Devotional   Album — Asper   2.50 

.  Music     For     the     Consonota — Vol.     1 
and  2— Behnke  ea.  1.50 

Organ  Melodies — London  1.50 

Organ  Player — Orem  2.00 

Organ  Voluntaries — Volumes  1  and 
2 — Schreiner  ea.  3.50 

Twenty-five  Pieces  for  the  Small 
Organ — Schreiner 2.50 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

—  Music  Sent  on  Approval  — 

Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 


DAYNES  MUSIC  COMPANY 
45-47  South  Morn 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Please  send  the  music  indicated  above. 

□  On  Approval         n  Charge 

Q  Money  Enclosed 


Name 


Address    

City  &  State 


D 


HRST  OF  ALL 


RELIABILITY 


45-47 
MAIN 


aqnes  ^ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  1,  UTAH 


Viyhen    Viewed 
QJrotn  a   LOtstance 

Nora  Yaws 

npHE  breakers  crashed  against  the  shore 
■■•  with  such  force  the  beach  hterally 
shook  beneath  me  as  I  lay  on  the  sands 
sunning  myself.  As  the  waves  would 
mount  to  an  awesome  height  and  dash 
themselves  into  a  swirling,  churning,  angry 
surf,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  real- 
ization of  the  tremendous  power  and  po- 
tential destructive  force  of  the  ocean.  Par- 
ticularly at  night  did  the  waves  appear  as 
huge,  black  mountains  advancing  men- 
acingly and  relentlessly  upon  a  mere  hu- 
man being. 

What  a  happy  contrast  is  the  feeling 
engendered  by  the  sight  of  the  ocean 
from  the  highway  paralleling  it — the  wat- 
ers gently  swelling  until  they  caress  the 
shore  with  a  light,  frothy  touch.  From  a 
distance,  and  especially  from  a  high  point 
of  view,  the  ocean  seems  benign  and  gen- 
tle, luring  one  to  frolic  in  its  briny  waters. 

Life's  problems,  crashing  against  hu- 
man frailty,  seeming  to  be  insurmount- 
able and  without  solution,  too,  lose  their 
crushing  power  and  invincibility  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  —  with  just  a 
murmur  instead  of  a  thunderous  roar  as 
accompaniment. 


LOaisies 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Betrayed  by  their 
Waxen,  chaste 
Simplicity, 
Their  beauty 
Is  valued  lightly. 
Yet,  shm-petalled 
And  bronze-hearted, 
They  are  lovely 
And  reassuring 
As  the  myriad  stars 
That  return  nightly. 
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is  invited  to  LEADERSHIP  WEEK 
JUNE  21  TO  25 

No  matter  what  position  you  hold  in  the 
Church,  there  is  a  place  for  you  at  this 
inspiring    event. 


GREAT  SPEAKERS-Members  of  the 
General  Authorities  and  other  great 
leaders   will    speak   daily. 

ACCOMMODATIONS-Stay  right  on 
the  campus  in  comfortable  rooms, 
and  enjoy  hearty,  inexpensive 
meals. 

TOURS  AND  RECREATION  —  Tours 
will  be  conducted  to  industries  and 
scenic  spots.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
for  fun  and  fellowship. 


EXHIBITS— Valuable  exhibits  and 
movies  will  be  on  display  almost 
constantly. 

INTENSIVE  COURSES— Yours  for  the 
taking:  Executive  Leadership,  Relief 
Society  Aids,  Genealogy  Institute, 
Family  Life  Institute,  Science,  Travel, 
Music,  Dance,  Speech,  Writing. 

FREE — There  Is  no  charge  for  the 
hundreds  of  classes.  Take  any  you 
choose. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 


P  RO VO,      UTAH 
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The  Pride  of 
Your  Library! 

Your  Relief  Society  Magazines  when  hand- 
somely bound  into  permanent  yearly  volumes 
acquire  new  value  as  excellent  reference  books. 

Just 

$2.50   (Cloth  Binding) 

$3.50   (Leather  Binding) 
Per  Volume 

If  necessary  to   mail   them   to  you,  the  follow- 
ing postage  rates  will  apply. 
Distance  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Rate 

Up  to  150  miles  .25 

150  to     300  miles  28 

300  to     600  miles  34 

600  to   1000  miles  42 

1000  to   1400  miles  51 

1400  to   1800  miles  60 

Over  1800  miles  69 

Leave  them  at  our  conveniently  located  uptown 
office. 

Deseret  News  Press 

31  Richards  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    ^^^s. 

Phone  4-2581  Q^ 


RELIEF  SOCIETY 
SINGING  MOTHERS 

Get  Your  Music 
From  Us! 


INCLINE   YOUR   EAR  22 

OPEN    OUR    EYES 25 

THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD  15 

JUBILEE  15 

GRANT  ME   DEAR  LORD  16 

HOW    LOVELY   ARE   THY 

DWELLINGS     16 

ETERNAL  LIFE  16 

IF  YE   LOVE  ME  20 

-  We  Have  Also  - 
THANKS   BE  TO   GOD  16 

ORDER  NOW! 

GLEN  BROS. 
MUSIC  CO. 

74  So.  Main  St. 
Salt  Lake  City 


cJhe  (Scratching  [Post 


Elizabeth  WiUhmson 


T  i  7'HEN  two  kittens  arrived  at  our  home 
''  ■  they  began  sharpening  their  claws 
on  the  upholstery.  We  shooed  them 
away  time  after  time,  but  they  continued 
to  select  the  better  pieces  of  furniture 
until  we  felt  the  situation  was  desperate. 

Finally  we  found  in  the  basement  a 
piece  of  4"  x  4"  lumber  about  fifteen  in- 
ches in  length.  We  mounted  this  on  a 
base,  nailed  it  to  the  base,  tacked  on  some 
scraps  of  rug  material  which  matched  our 
rugs,  and  decorated  the  post  with  small 
jingle  bells,  a  catnip  mouse,  and  a  rubber 
ball. 

These  objects  attracted  the  kittens,  and 
soon  they  were  playing  with  the  bells  and 
discovered,  to  their  delight  (and  ours), 
that  the  rug  covering  was  just  what  they 
liked  for  claw  sharpening.  \\^henever  they 
started  for  the  chairs,  wc  took  them  back 
to  their  post.  At  last  they  seemed  to 
understand,  and  now  they  use  the  post 
exclusively. 

This  idea  might  be  used  by  a  group  of 
children  who  want  a  project  for  their 
club  or  a  gift  that  is  a  little  different. 


CJrom    /Lear  and  QJc 


ar 


It  is  always  a  stimulation  and  a  special 
treat  to  find  a  traxel  article  by  Willard 
Luce.  To  my  \\ay  of  thinking  he  is  one 
of  the  ablest  travel  writers  in  the  West 
today.  After  reading  one  of  his  articles, 
I  am  always  inspired  to  see  the  place  he 
talks  about  and  have  frequently  done  just 
that.  These  articles  add  colo'-  and  variety 
to  a  wonderful  publication,  a  very  com- 
plete publication. 

— Marijane  Morris 

Corinnc,  Utah 

It  truly  was  a  thrill  for  me  to  ?':q.  the 
picture  of  my  beloved  mother,  Martha 
II.  Porter,  in  the  March  issue  of  Tiic 
Rehei  Society  Magazine.  She  \\as  pic- 
tured with  otiicr  dear  sisters  who  ha\c 
been  Relief  Society  presidents  in  my  home 
town  of  Order\ille,  Utah.  Along  with 
years  of  service  in  the  Church  and  com- 
munity, mother  has  given  birth  to  thir- 
teen children  (I  am  number  12),  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunih^  to 
extend  my  thankfulness  and  appreciation 
to  the  Relief  Society,  which  has  certainly 
been  an  influence  for  good  in  our  fami^• 
life. 

— Laura  Porter  Brew 

Sacramento.  California 

I  enjoy  the  poetry  printed  in  our  Afag- 
azine  very  much,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
c\entually  I'll  be  able  to  get  my  thoughts 
across  in  the  wonderful  wa\'  that  K\a 
Willes  ^^'^angsgard  does.  Such  a  truh' 
beautiful    mind! 

— Charlenc  Scott 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

I  have  had  the  A/agazine  in  my  home 
for  many  years,  way  back  in  the  beginning 
when  it  was  called  The  Woman's  Expo- 
nent. Due  to  ni}-  ninety-six  years  of  age, 
I  cannot  be  acti\e.  so  the  coming  of  the 
xMagaziiie  each  month  is  like  a  \isit  from 
dear  friends,  and  it  keeps  me  up  on  the 
work  and  happenings  of  the  great  Relief 
Society.  I  enjoy  the  splendid  articles, 
stories,  lessons,  and  poetry. 

— Dessie  N.  Middleton 

Los  Angeles,  California 


We  think  that  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  one  that  has  no  comparison  for  its 
size.  W^e  look  forward  to  it  each  month 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  co\'er.  In  the 
March  issue  for  1954,  we  saw  on  the  page 
with  the  heading  "Sixty  Years  Ago"  a 
piece  by  Alta  Witbeck  entitled  "A  Plea 
for  More  Kindness  Among  Women."  The 
thought  came  to  us  that  a  plea  for  more 
kindness  among  women  is  needed  todav 
as  well  as  sixty  years  ago.  There  are  so 
many  needing  a  helping  hand  in  this  world 
of  ours,  not  only  in  a  material  way  but 
also  in  a  spiritual  wav.  A  kindly  act,  a 
pleasant  smile,  a  word  of  encouragement — 
let  us  do  our  utmost  to  help. 

— Grace  Tippets  Wright  and 

lona  Wilkins  Packer 

Lordsburg,  New  Mexico 

The  Magazine  has  long  been  a  joy  to 
me.  I  ha\e  read  it  from  cover  to  cover 
since  joining  the  Relief  Society  some  years 
ago,  and,  exen  as  a  child,  I  recei\'ed  in- 
spiration and  enjoyment  from  the  fiction 
and  poetry  found  in  it.  Often  my  husband 
has  come  in  to  find  me  in  tears,  and  his 
remark  is  always,  "Been  reading  The  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine  again,  I  see!" 

—Clara  J.  DcGraff 

Heber  City,  Utah 

I  hate  to  miss  an  issue  as  I  enjoy  our 
little  book  so  \ery  much.  I  am  a  con\ert 
to  the  Church,  and  ha\e  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  church  and  Relief 
Society  as  I  ha\  e  had  in  our  Church.  I  am 
proud  that  I  can  be  called  a  Mormon.  It 
is  a  wonderful  feeling. 

— Mrs.  Fred  Hale 

Thermopolis,  \\^'oming 

I  enjoy  all  of  the  Magazine,  haxing  had 
time  during  a  recent  illness  to  read  some 
of  the  numbers  I  had  laid  aside  when 
e\ery  minute  of  ni}'  time  was  occupied. 
We  from  Malad  enjoy  the  work  of  Mabel 
Jones  Gabbott.  Her  work  is  so  clever  and 
easy  to  understand, 

— Katie  Harris  Lewis 


Malad,  Idaho 
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THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
PIANOS 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

The  Stradivari  of  Pianos 

KNABE 

The  Piano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

EVERETT 

Finest  Toned  Spinet  Piano  Built 

Cable-Nelson 

finest  Low  Priced  Piano  Built 
All  Obtainable  At 

Beesley  Musk  Co. 

Pioneer  Piano  People 
70  S.  MAIN  ST.        SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


THE   GENERAL   BOARD 
OF   RELIEF   SOCIETY  OFFERS 

Complete  Service  for 

Temple  and  Burial 

Clothing 

Including  for  temple  wear 

•  Dresses 

•  Women's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Shoes 

Hours  Monday  Through  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  —  6:00  p.m. 

Saturday 
9:00  a.m.  —  1:00  p.m. 


40  North  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
Telephone  4-2511,  Extension  244 


You  can  still  enter  the 

Relief  Society 

TYPEWRITING  CLASS 

at  IDS 

6:30  to  8:00  p.m. 
on  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Soon  after  you  enroll  in  this  special 
class,  you'll  be  typing  your  genealogy 
and  Church  work,  as  well  as  your  own 
personal  records.  Get  together  a  group 
from  your  own  ward  and  enroll  in  the 
same  class.  You'll  have  fun  while  you 
learn   at  your  Church   business  college. 

IDS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

70  North  Main— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THE  HISTORIC  TRAIN 

Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  AUGUST  6TH 
FOR  THE  GREAT 

PAGEANT 

at  the  Hill  Cumorah 

as  well  as  Denver,  INDEPENDENCE, 
N  A  U  V  O  O  ,  CARTHAGE,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  KIRTLAND  TEMPLE,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Palmyra,  SHARON, 
VERMONT,  Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  MOUNT  VERNON, 
etc. 

For  complete  details  write  or  phone  .  .  . 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  East  South  Temple 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 

Telephone    4-2017 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  TEXT  BOOKS 

1954-1955 


BOOK  OF  MORMON 

1 .  Missionary   Edition  —  plastic 
(By  mail  postage  12c) 

2.  Missionary  Cloth  Edition 


Library  Edition 


$  .50 

$1.25 
$2.00 


YOUR  RUGGED  CONSTITUTION 

Bruce  All^n  Findlay  and  Esther  Blair  Findlay 

You'll  find  this  page-by-page  analysis  of  our  Consti- 
tution a  wonderful  study  book.  The  clever  illustra- 
tions alone  will  help  you  grasp  many  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy.     Add   10c   postage.  $1.50 

5.     THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.  S.- 
Its  Sources  and  Its  Application 

Thomas  James  Norton 

Paper  edition.)    Add  8c  postage.  $  -69 

LITERATURE  OF  ENGLAND-Vol.   II 

Woods,  Watt,  Anderson 
This   generous   volume   contains   the   best    selection   of 
English  literature  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mantic   Poets   —   such    as    Shelley,    Words- 
worth, and  Keats  —  to  World  War  II.  $5.50 
25c  postage. 

7.  ADAM  BEDE 

George  Eliot 

Here  is  a  book  filled  with  marvelous  char- 
acterizations, vivid  descriptions,  and  a  rich- 
ness of  philosophy.    A  masterpiece.       $  .95 

Add  12c  postage. 

8.  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 

Emily  Bronte 
(Pocket  edition)  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
romantic  tragedies  of  all  times  ...  of 
Cathy  and  Heathcliff  ...  of  the  wild 
desolate  moors  ...  of  the  lives  warped  by 
pride  and  selfishness.  $  -35 

8c  postage. 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  you  will  find     (     )  check     (     )  money  order 

charge   to    my   account   $ for   the   fol- 

owing  encircled  (numbered)  books: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


Address  

City Zone State. 

Residents  of  Utah  include  2%  sales  tax. 
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Ujeautifui  Kyis  JLace 


Hazel  Loomis 

Lace  fell  like  laughter  from  her  fingers 

Ethereal,  gossamer  designed. 

But  oh,  the  love,  the  thoughts,  the  dreams, 

That  went  before;  how  disciplined  the  mind; 

For  she  made  lace  of  everything  in  earth  and  sky: 

Of  wagon  wheels;  of  dust  behind  the  plow; 

Staccato  beat  of  horses'  hoofs;  of  toilers  going  home; 

Of  cooking,  gardening,  scrubbing  floors;  of  friends. 

But  what  of  toil  and  sweat  and  grime?  Of  living  on  the  plains? 

"Exquisite,"  Lizzie  said,  "when  you  make  lace  of  it." 

Her  kettle  pot  was  boiling  all  the  time; 

No  one  left  her  house  not  warmed  and  fed 

And  feeling  good  inside; 

For  she  made  lace  of  puddings,  cakes,  and  pies. 

Of  meats  and  bread. 

No  one  left  a  kitchen  more  content 

And  satisfied. 

Better  than  food,  her  smile, 

Her  elegance  and  grace. 

Rarer  than  Eden — 

Delicate  as  lace. 

Lace  was  her  parlor — the  very  heart  of  lace. 

The  broken  threads,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing 

Came  to  her  with  crusts. 

"Make  lace  of  these,"  they  pitying  cried,  "a  thread  is  left." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  resolutely  went  to  work. 

She  gave  her  heart,  her  strength,  her  all. 

With  mended  threads  she  made  lace 

More  beautiful  than  before. 

They  came  and  went  with  miles  of  thread; 

She  mended  all  who  wore  a  pathway  to  her  door. 

They  came  with  crusts 

And  from  their  crusts  she  fashioned  lace. 


The  Cover:  Along  the  Cimarron  River,  Below  Eagle  Nest  Lake,  New  Mexico 
Photograph  by  Don  Knight 

Frontispiece:  Sego  Lilies,  Photograph  by  Elizabeth  Larsen 

Cover  Design  by  Evan  Jensen 


Zfrom   I  Lear  and  Sfc 


Today,  as  soon  as  the  Magazine  arrived, 
I  read  the  last  chapter  of  "The  Deeper 
Melody."  This  story  has  lifted  me  to 
higher  realms.  I  am  a  better  man  for  hav- 
ing read  it.  (My  wife  has  noted  some  im- 
provement and  is  wondering  why.)  ,  ,  , 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  read  a  story  in 
which  I've  waited  so  impatiently  for  the 
next  installment,  yet  while  waiting  have 
had  a  delicious  morsel  to  think  about. 
7'hanks  to  the  editor  and  the  author,  Ahce 
Money  Bailey. 

— J.  Sedley  Stanford 
Logan,  Utah 

It  was  thrilling  to  open  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  today  and  read  the  article 
"The  Birth  of  a  Heritage  —  The  Gospel 
in  England"  (May  1954).  As  a  former 
Prestonian,  it  brought  back  many  mem- 
ories of  the  town  of  my  birth.  Ever  since 
I  joined  the  Church  it  has  thrilled  me  to 
think  that  our  town  played  such  a  big 
part  in  the  first  missionary  endeavor  (in 
England),  and  it  amazes  me  to  think  of 
the  courage  that  first  group  of  mission- 
aries had,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  set 
foot  on  foreign  soil.  It  has  also  been  my 
good  fortune  to  find  that  one  of  my  grand- 
fathers joined  the  Church  and  was  bap- 
tized by  Orson  Hyde  two  months  after 
that  first  group  of  missionaries  arrived  in 
Preston.  I  am  so  glad  Sister  Scott  wrote 
this  article  and  you  printed  it.  I  am  proud 
to  know  Sister  Scott  and  her  family.  She 
is  doing  an  outstanding  work  and  is  a 
stalwart  member  of  the  Preston  Branch. 
— Emeline  Foster 
Brigham  City,  Utah 

I  am  receiving  The  ReUef  Society  Maga- 
zine as  a  Christmas  gift  from  my  sister.  I 
have  thanked  her  many  times  for  her  good 
gift  to  me.  I  find  complete  enjoyment 
from  the  beautiful,  pictorial  covers  and 
in  the  pages  of  lessons,  poems,  and  stories. 
A  nicer  Christmas  gift  cannot  be  found. 
—Ruth  A.  Droz 

Grand  Coulee,  Washington 
Somewhere  in  each  issue  of  The  Relief 
Society  Maga/.ine  I   find  a  message   that 
seems  to  ha\e  been  prepared  especially  for 
me. 

— Mary  M.  Long 
Montrose,  Colorado 
Page  418 
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Mabel  M.  Hammer,  social  science  class 
leader  in  Santa  Monica  Ward,  California, 
conducted  a  patriotic  poem-writing  proj- 
ect. The  following  is  one  of  the  poems 
submitted; 

A  Pledge,  A  Song,  A  Prayer 

**I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  .  .  ." 

My  own  child's  voice  above,  the  rest  I 
hear 

In  eager  effort,  trying  now 

To  learn,  for  it  is  her  first  year. 

She  has  learned  new  words  .  .  . 

We  had  never  heard  her  speak  of  loyalty 
before. 
Nor  of  liberty. 

Nor  of  justice,  nor  of  peace  or  war  .... 

She  adds  another  line  now 

To  the  prayer  she  has  always  said, 

"God,  please  bless  America." 

Humbly,  gratefully,  I  bow  my  head. 

— Hermoine  Sanderson 


The  poem  "Mother  Love,"  by  Hannah 
C.  Ashby  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine is  a  lovely  appreciation  of  mother- 
hood and  makes  excellent  reading  for  a 
Mother's  Day  program.  I  read  this  selec- 
tion as  a  musical  reading  to  my  son's  ac- 
companiment with  a  friend  in  a  trumpet 
duet  on  Mother's  Day  in  our  ward,  and 
it  was  enjoyed  by  many  mothers,  fathers, 
and  children. 

— Joyce  P.  Christensen 

Murray,  Utah 

I  certainly  appreciate  and  enjoy  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  from  cover  to  cov- 
er, and  I  always  look  for  a  familiar  name 
in  "From  Near  and  Far."  What  wonder- 
ful and  inspiring  stories  are  in  the  Maga- 
zine. I  especially  look  for  the  name  of 
Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson,  as  she  was  stake 
social  science  leader  in  Boise,  Idaho,  when 
we  lived  in  Melba. 

— Stella  Armstrong 

President,  Grant's  Pass  Relief  Society 
Klamath  Stake,  Oregon 
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In  the  Shadow  of  the  Temple" 

The  Site  of  the  New  ReHef  Society  Building 
Preston  Nibley 


THE  plot  of  ground  on  which 
the  new  Relief  Society  Build- 
ing is  being  constructed,  has 
an  interesting  history  which  dates 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


When  President  Brigham  Young 
and  the  pioneers  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  in  July  1847,  they  soon  lo- 
cated a  site  for  a  city,  and  on  Aug- 
ust 2d  the  work  of  surveying  the 
city  into  streets  and  blocks  was  be- 


HOME  OF  BISHOP  NEWEL  K.  WHITNEY  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  NORTH 

TEMPLE  AND  MAIN  STREET,  SITE  OF  THE 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING 

Bishop  Whitney,  the  second  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  built  this  home  in 
the  fall  of  1848  or  the  summer  of  1849.  He  died  September  23,  1850.  Three  years 
later,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  the  artist  Fredrick  Piercy  visited  Salt  Lake  City  and  from 
a  location  on  North  Main  Street  sketched  a  part  of  the  rapidly  growing  city,  including 
the  Whitney  Home.  This  sketch  is  here  reproduced  by  Richard  Gregersen  for  The 
Reliei  Society  Magazine.    The  building  at  right  is  the  old  Tithing  Office. 
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OLD  HOMES  OF  THE  HORACE  K.  WHITNEY  FAMILY,  FACING  ON  NORTH 

TEMPLE  STREET,  FORMERLY  STANDING  ON  THE  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  BUILDING  SITE 

At  the  left,  the  home  of  Helen  Mar  Kimball  Whitney.  Apostle  Orson  Ferguson 
Whitney  was  reared  in  this  house.  The  center  house  was  the  home  of  Lucy  Bloxom 
Whitney,  and  the  house  on  the  right  was  the  home  of  Mary  Cravath  Whitney, 
mother  of  Horace  G.  Whitney,  who  was  general  manager  of  The  Deseret  News  for 
twenty-five  years. 


gun.  Five  days  later  the  work  had 
been  so  far  completed  that  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  and  the 
Twelve  gathered  on  the  Temple 
Block  ''to  select  their  inheritances." 
The  history  tells  us  that  'Tresident 
Young  selected  the  block  east  of 
the  Temple,  and  running  southeast, 
to  settle  his  friends  around  him." 

One  of  the  friends  whom  he  de- 
sired to  have  settle  near  him  was 
Newel  K.  Whitney,  the  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Church.  Bishop 
Whitney  did  not  make  the  trip 
westward  with  the  first  pioneers.  At 
the  request  of  President  Young,  he 
had  remained  in  Winter  Quarters 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  saints 
while  the  President  was  absent  seek- 


ing a  new  location  for  his  people  m 
the  West. 

President  Young  and  the  Twelve 
returned  to  Winter  Quarters  in  the 
fall  of  1847.  The  next  year  they  led 
a  great  group  of  people,  almost  5,000 
in  number,  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
Among  these  people  was  Bishop 
Newel  K.  Whitney.  It  is  evident 
that  President  Young  gave  him  the 
northwest  corner  of  "the  block  east 
of  the  Temple,"  which  he  had  re- 
served for  himself  and  friends,  as 
Orson  F.  Whitney  informs  us  that 
his  grandfather.  Bishop  Whitney, 
located  on  this  ground  in  the  fall 
of  1848. 

Bishop  Whitney  built  a  small 
adobe  home  on  this  property,  eith- 
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er  in  the  fall  of  1848  or  the  summer 
of  1849.  Soon  the  property  became 
known  as  the  Whitney  corner.  Un- 
fortunately, Bishop  Whitney  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  the  saints  found  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  died  suddenly,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  September  23,  1850. 

Three  years  later,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  an  artist  by  the  name 
of  Frederick  Piercy  visited  Utah, 
and,  from  a  location  on  North  Main 
Street,  he  made  a  drawing  of  the 


young  and  growing  city  as  it  lay  be- 
fore him  in  the  summer  sunlight. 
The  Whitney  corner  is  plainly  vis- 
ible in  this  drawing,  and  we  have  re- 
produced it  here  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  Thus,  one  hundred 
3^ears  ago,  a  humble  adobe  dwelling 
stood  on  the  ground  where  the 
beautiful  Relief  Society  building  is 
now  being  constructed. 

The  next  to  build  homes  on  the 
Whitney    corner    was    Horace    K. 


Courtesy  The  Deseret  News 

THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY  AT  THE  EXCAVATION  FOR 
THE  SUBBASEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING 

February  10,  1954 

Standing  in  the  foreground  at  the  right,  left  to  right:  Counselor  Marianne  C. 
Sharp;  President  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Counselor  Velma  N.  Simonsen.  The  women  are 
facing  southwest  towards  the  temple. 

The  building  in  the  right  background  is  the  Joseph  F.  Smith  Memorial  Building, 
and  in  the  left  background  may  be  seen  establishments  on  the  north  side  of  North 
Temple  Street. 


Hal  Rum  el 

SOUTH  END  OF  THE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING  SITE 
Looking  southwest  towards  the  temple  on  Main  Street,  between  North  Temple 
Street  and  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  two  white  stakes  mark  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the  building. 
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Hal  Rumel 

BEGINNING  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING 

February  16,  1954 

The  placement  of  the  first  forms  for  the  concrete  walls  of  the  subbasement  may 
be  seen  at  the  left  (northeast  corner  of  the  building),  immediately  adjoining  the  steps 
of  the  Joseph  F.  Smith  Memorial  Building.  Other  buildings  in  the  circle  are,  left  to  right: 
The  Latter-day  Saints  Business  College,  Barratt  Hall,  and  the  Brigham  Young  Memorial 
Building.    Hotel  Utah  may  be  seen  in  the  background  at  the  right. 

Note  the  ladder  placed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  excavation,  and  the  service 
road  sloping  down  to  the  center  of  the  workings,  used  for  transporting  materials  for 
the  building. 


Whitney,  son  of  Bishop  Whitney. 
This  exceptional  young  man  came 
to  Utah  in  July  1847  with  the  first 
group  of  pioneers;  later  he  set  the 
type  for  the  first  number  of  the 
Deseret  News,  issued  in  June  1850. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  Orchestra, 
and  during  his  entire  residence  in 
Utah,  he  was  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
office  of  President  Brigham  Young. 

nPHE  first  wife  of  Horace  K.  Whit- 
ney, whose  home  was  located  on 
this  property,  was  Helen  Mar  Kim- 


ball Whitney,  eldest  daughter  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  a  remark- 
able woman  in  her  own  right.  For 
many  years  she  was  a  prominent  Re- 
lief Society  worker  in  Utah,  and  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney, brilliant  writer,  poet,  orator  and 
apostle. 

Two  other  wives  of  Horace  K. 
Whitney  lived  on  the  Whitney 
corner,  Lucy  Bloxom  and  Mary  Cra- 
vath.  Mary  Cravath's  son,  Hor- 
ace G.  Whitney,  general  manager 
of  the  Deseret  News  for  twenty-five 
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Hal  Rumel 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  19,  1954 

This  photograph  is  taken  from  the  north  wall,  looking  south  towards  Hotel  Utah, 
with  the  temple  spires  at  the  extreme  right.  Workmen  are  shown  finishing  the  ceiling 
of  the  subbasement  (floor  of  the  ground  story).  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the 
forms  for  the  cement  wall  of  the  ground  story.  The  elevator  shaft  is  in  the  center  of 
the  picture. 


years,  was  one  of  the  finest  charac- 
ters Utah  has  produced,  a  business 
man,  a  Hterary  man,  and  a  loyal  ad- 
herent of  the  Church. 

The  three  Horace  K.  Whitney 
homes  faced  North  Temple  Street, 
and  a  picture  of  them  is  reproduced 
here,  taken  before  they  were  torn 
down  and  destroyed,  about  1900,  to 
make  way  for  the  L.  D.  S.  College. 

The  first  building  constructed 
after  the  Church  acquired  the  Whit- 
ney corner,  in  1900,  was  the  one 
now  known  as  L.  D.  S.  Business 
College,  erected  in  1901.  In  1902, 
Mrs.  Matilda  M.  Barratt  donated 


the  money  to  build  Barratt  Hall,  in 
memory  of  her  son  Samuel  M.  Bar- 
ratt. In  1903,  the  Brigham  Young 
Memorial  Building  was  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  campus,  and 
the  Joseph  F.  Smith  Memorial 
Building  was  constructed  in  1919. 
All  of  these  buildings  remain  in  use. 

Now,  *'in  the  shadow  of  the 
temple,"  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  block  to  the  east  of  the  temple, 
where  a  hundred  years  ago,  pioneers 
established  their  homes,  the  walls 
of  the  Relief  Society  Building  rise 
higher  each  day.  The  building  will 
be  substantial,  beautiful,  and  ade- 
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quate  for  the  work  of  administering  of  the  worldwide  sisterhood  —  the 

the  affairs  of  Rehef  Society.    It  will  Relief  Society,   the  great  organiza- 

exemplify   the  strength,   the  stead-  tion  which  is  destined  to  bless  and 

fastness,  the  work,  and  the  message  exalt  all  womankind. 


y^yde  to  a   UJeserted  L^ottage 

Norma  Parkinson  Post 


Tired,  old,  forgotten,  it  stands 

With  broken,  cobwebbed  windows 

Like  bleary,  sightless  eyes. 

Mute  evidence  of  age  and  desolation. 

What  lives,  what  happy  thoughts, 

Were  born,  have  lived  .  .  .  and  died  here? 

Did  childish  faces  press  against  the  panes. 

Panes  shining  from  the  care  of  loving  hands. 

Save  where  small  hands  pressed  moistly 

While  waving  farewell  to  some  departing  loved  one? 

Through  sagging  door  and  open  hearth 

Time  and  seasons  each  has  left  its  gifts 

Of  dust  and  leaves,  soft  blanketings  of  snow. 

With  kindly  thought  to  hide  the  scars  of  age. 

Alone  it  stands,  untenanted,  save  for  some 

Sly,  mischievous,  curious  squirrel,  which. 

Searching  for  nuts,  scampers  fearlessly 

Across  its  doorsill,  stops,  sniffs,  departs 

With  disdainful  flirt  of  fluffy  tail; 

Or  gorgeous   painted   butterfly. 

Winged  spirit  to  some  fair  departed  flower 

Fluttering  aimlessly  through  its  empty  eyes, 

Flutters,  and  is  gone,  taking  with  it 

That  brief  ray  of  sunshine  and  hfe,  leaving. 

Once  more,  loneliness  and  gloom  of  memory. 


The  Birthday 


Helen  Hooper 


EMILY  heard  the  front  door  op- 
en and  was  pleased.  Never, 
she  reflected,  had  that  door 
been  locked  in  all  the  years  since 
Thomas  had  built  the  house  and 
brought  her  here  as  a  bride.  The  un- 
locked door  was  a  symbol  of  security 
in  this  valley  of  the  mountains. 

She  listened  to  the  footsteps  com- 
ing through  the  long  front  hall.  She 
felt  sure  it  was  some  of  the  children 
come  to  visit.  She  loved  to  have 
them  come,  for  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  were  all  dear  to 
her  heart,  and  it  eased  her  mind 
when  she  could  see  for  herself  that 
they  were  well  and  happy. 

They  entered  the  dining  room, 
where  she  lay  on  the  couch  by  the 
window.  It  was  her  grandson  Eu- 
gene and  his  family.  She  tried  to 
sit  up  to  welcome  them. 

''Here,  let  me  help  you,  Grand- 
ma." Helen  hurried  over  and 
slipped  her  arm  under  the  frail 
shoulders,  and  said,  ''Gene,  come 
turn  her  feet  around,  please.  There, 
right  on  the  footstool.  Is  the  pillow 
comfortable  here,  Grandma?  Spen- 
cer, dear,  couldn't  you  wait  until 
Grandma  gets  settled  before  you 
kiss  her?" 

The  little  boy  had  climbed  up  on 
the  couch,  and  his  lips  were  loving 
against  the  soft,  withered  cheek. 
"Grandma,  will  you  be  a  hundred 
next  week?"  he  asked. 

Young  Eugene  pushed  forward 
and  pressed  a  kiss  on  the  other  cheek 
before  she  could  answer.  ''Grandma, 
how  does  it  feel  to  be  nearly  a  hun- 
dred?" he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He 


was  frail  like  his  grandfather  had 
been  as  a  boy,  and  she  worried  about 
him  the  same  way  she  had  worried 
about  Albert.  Today  he  looked  bet- 
ter—he seemed  to  have  gained  a  lit- 
tle weight. 

Reassured,  she  answered  them 
both  together,  "I  will  be  one  hun- 
dred years  old  next  week,  dears,  and 
I  don't  feel  any  different  at  all." 

Her  happy  smile  took  in  the  oth- 
ers, too,  and  Carolyn  stepped  close. 
Leaning  forward,  she  kissed  the 
wrinkled  forehead  and  said,  "We 
ought  to  have  a  big  birthday  party 
for  you,  Grandma." 

Emily  smiled,  but  answered  firm- 
ly, "No,  dear,  I  wouldn't  like  a 
party.  Parties  are  for  young  girls. 
How  old  are  you,  now,  dear?" 

"Fm  fifteen,"  Carolyn  answered. 

Emily  nodded.  "Fifteen  is  the 
time  to  have  parties."  She  included 
them  all  in  her  glance,  as  they  seat- 
ed themselves  around  her.  "I  re- 
member how  much  I  wanted  to  go 
to  a  dancing  party  on  my  fifteenth 
birthday.  It  was  a  special  dancing 
party  celebrating  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  it  was  my  birthday,  too. 
The  captain  had  passed  the  word 
along  as  the  wagon  train  closed  in 
the  big  circle  to  make  camp  for  the 
night.  While  my  sister  Lizzie  and 
I  started  to  get  the  supper  ready,  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  ask  father  to 
let  me  go. 


sjs     jIt     }[«    5;«     sj: 


I7MILY  looked  at  the  faces  around 
her,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
changed,  somehow.  Her  grandson's 
pleasant  face  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  the  stern,  purposeful  look  of  her 
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father,  and  Carolyn's  laughing  blue  citement  seemed  to  pervade  the  en- 
eyes    belonged    to    Lizzie,    as    she  tire  circle,  and  Brother  Jonas  was 
stirred    the    corn-meal    mush    and  already  tuning  up  his  fiddle, 
whispered,   "Wait  until  father  has  Suddenly  she   couldn't  wait  an- 
had  his  supper,  before  you  ask  him.  other  minute.     She  stepped  up  on 
As    soon    as    we    get   the   children  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  holding  onto 
washed  and  in  bed,   Fll  put  your  the  seat  where  her  father  sat  talking 
hair  up  for  you."  quietly  to  her  mother,  who  was  in- 
Delighted,    Emily    fingered    the  side  the  dark  interior  of  the  wagon, 
braids    hanging    loosely    over    her  ''Father  .  .  .  ." 
shoulders,  and  in  her  mind's  eye  she  He    turned   and   looked   at    her. 
could  suddenly  see  herself  with  high-  'Tes,  Emily?" 
piled  hair  transformed  into  a  grown-  ''Father  .  .  .  ."     Her  heart  was 
up  young  lady,  dancing,  laughing,  fluttering,  and  felt  as  big  as  a  bucket 
weaving  in  and  out  in  the  glow  from  inside  the  small  frame  of  her  ribs, 
the  campfires,  while  the  fiddle  sang  Her  voice  was  thick  with  longing, 
the  melodies  of  enchantment.  "Father,  Fm  fifteen  today— a  whole 
'T-s-s-st,"  Lizzie's  whisper  urged  year  older.    May  I  go  to  the  dance 
her  sharply  back  to  reality.    "Get  with  Lizzie  tonight?" 
busy,  here  comes  Father."  There  was  a  silence  while  her  fa- 
She  began  automatically  to  do  the  ther  deliberated.     At  last  he  said, 
necessary  chores.     In  spite  of  the  "You  are  growing  up,  Emily,  learn- 
natural  fatigue  from  the  long  hours  ing  to  do  a  woman's  work." 
of  walking  over  the  dusty,  heat-shim-  He  paused  again,  and  she  urged 
mering  plain,  her  toes  tingled  with  him  on,  "Yes,  Father?" 
the  urge  to  dance,  and  she  hummed  "There  is  more  to  being  a  woman 
softly  while  she  worked.  than  you  realize,  child.    We'll  wait 
She  gathered  the  younger  children  another     year.     Sixteen     is     soon 
into  a  circle  for  family  prayer,  and  enough   to  start  dancing  with   the 
then  helped  Lizzie  serve  up  bowls  grown-ups." 
of  hot  corn-meal  mush  and  sizzling 

slices  of  salt  pork.    After  they  had  HER  fluttering  heart  stopped,  and 

eaten,  she  started  the  nightly  ritual  was  encompassed  in  a  vast  ache 

of  scrubbing  the  young  ones  clean  of  disappointment.  As  she  jumped 

and  tucking  them  in  bed,  while  Liz-  to  the  ground,  she  heard  her  moth- 

zie  washed  the  dishes  and  cared  for  er's    voice    ineffectually    consoling. 

Mother  and  the  new  baby  in  the  She  seized  a  bucket  and  headed  to- 

wagon.  ward  the  bushes  bordering  the  creek 

All  the  while  a  part  of  her  con-  a  little  distance  beyond  the  circle  of 

sciousness  was  focused  on   her  fa-  wagons.     A    moment    later    Lizzie 

ther,  trying  to  impress  him  with  the  joined  her. 

competence  and  mature  ability  of  "No    use    fretting,    pet,"    Lizzie 

an  added  year.  sympathized,  with  the  superior  wis- 

She  crawled  out  from  under  the  dom  of  nearly  two  years.  "It  will  be 

wagon  with  a  final  warning  to  the  all  the  more  gay  for  the  waiting." 

boys,  and  stood  by  the  inside  front  "I   don't  want  to  wait!   It  isn't 

wheel.    A  feeling  of  gaiety  and  ex-  fair!"       Emily's       disappointment 
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burst  into  anger.    'Tm  old  enough  stinctively  closer  to  her  father,  and 

to  do  everything  but  have  fun."  he  patted  her  head  soothingly  for 

They    reached    the    creek,    and,  a  moment,  then  he  said  briefly,  ''Get 

tucking  up  her  skirts,  Emily  waded  to  bed,  now,  lass." 

out  to  where  the  stream  was  swift  Quickly,  and  with   loving  grati- 

and  clear,  before  filling  her  bucket,  tude,  she  obeyed  him. 
The  water  and  sand  were  soothing 

and  cool  to  her  feet.     She  turned  ^^V\rERE     they    real     Indians?" 

back  and  sat  on  the  bank  and  let  Spencer's   excited   question 

the  water  lave  them  with  rippling  jerked  Emily's  mind  instantly  back 

gentleness.  to  the  present. 

The  bushes   behind  her   rustled  'Tes,  dear,  they  were  real,"  she 

softly  in  the  night  breeze,  and  here  answered. 

and  there  she  could  hear  the  soft  ''Did  you  get  hurt  or  anything?" 

call  of  the  night  birds.  asked  Eugene. 

Lizzie,  taking  advantage  of  the  "No.  They  stole  some  of  the  cat- 
darkness,  had  unfastened  her  bodice  tie,  but  we  didn't  try  to  get  them 
and  begun  to  scrub  herself  indus-  back.  We  didn't  want  to  make  the 
triously.  Indians  angry,"  she  explained. 

Emily's  tears  welled  up  afresh,  as  "You  were  lucky.     They  might 

she  caught  the  faint  gleam  of  her  have  stolen  you/"  said  Eugene, 

sister's  white  skin  in  the  darkness  -yes,  dear,  that  was  why  I  didn't 

and  thought  of  Lizzie  dancing  gaily,  care  any  more  that  I  couldn't  go  to 

while  she  waited  alone  in  her  bed  the  dance."    Her  smile,  faintly  remi- 

under  the  wagon.  She  felt  unloved  niscent,  was  lovelv  to  see. 

and  incredibly  lonely  ^^              -^^^^     ^^d     Carolyn 

Sudden  y  their  father  was  beside  ^^^^^^    "Weren't   there   any   good- 

them.     The  pressure  of  his  fingers  ^^^^       .^  ^^^^           ^^^^ted  to 

on  Emily  s  shoulder  was  at  once  a  ^^^^qq  with?" 

warning  and  a  command.  She  arose  ..t  j     ^^             u             j        mi. 

•  1 1         J       n    J      -4.1,  I, •_      ^4-  I  don  t  remember  any,  dear.  Not 

quickly  and  walked  with  him,  not-  ...                ^  ^        j     ^     j 

ing  that  his  other  hand  was  guiding  ""*''  ^^  went  to  a  dance  down  in 

Lilzie.    They   walked    swiftly   and  *e  bowery  the  next  summer,    said 

without  a  sound  until  they  reached  '^niiv- 

the  circle  of  wagons.  ''^^^  ^^^^  i^  another  story,  and 

Safely   inside,    Emily    slowly   re-  we  have  tired  Grandma  enough," 

leased  her  pent-up  breath  and  her  Helen    interposed.     "We    will    go 

troubled  eyes  searched  her  father's  now  and  let  you  rest.  Grandma,  but 

face.    Except  for  a  small  tightness  we'll  be  back  next  week  to  wish  you 

around  the  lips,  she  could  see  no  a  happy  birthday." 

difference.     His  voice  was  calm  as  A  flurry  of  kisses  and  they  were 

he  explained,  "There  are  Indians  in  gone.    Emily  lay  back.  It  was  true, 

the  bushes  along  the  creek.     The  she   was   tired.     She   liked   having 

men  just  brought  word."  them  come,  but  it  was  nice  and 

The  short  hair  at  the  nape  of  quiet  when  they  left.    One  hundred 

Emily's  neck  seemed  to  rise  up  and  years,  she  thought  drowsily,  and  I 

a  tingle  ran  all  the  way  down  her  wouldn't  have  missed  a  minute  of 

spine.     Indians/     She   stepped    in-  them,  not  a  single  minute. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PHANTOM  RANCH 
C.  W.  McCuIIough 


MANY  travelers,  who  also  love 
music,  have  enjoyed  the  lilt- 
ing, jerky  trail  picture  of  the 
third  movement  of  Ferdi  Grofe's 
Grand  Canyon  Suite  symphony;  but 
few  have  transposed  that  graphic 
music  into  one  of  the  memorable 
experiences  of  their  lives.  Many 
tourists  have  viewed  the  colorful  vis- 
tas of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  in  Northern  Arizona  from 
the  North  or  South  Rims,  but  if 
the  guest  book  at  Phantom  Ranch 
in  the  depths  of  the  canyon  is  a  true 
monitor,  only  a  comparative  hand- 
ful of  adventurers  have  experienced 
the  thrill  of  seeing  the  great  river 
there  close  at  hand  in  its  solitary 
canyon  habitat. 

Yet  the  means  of  achieving  this 
meeting  is  available  at  either  of  the 
two  rim  headquarters,  both  served 
by  excellent  highways.  A  railroad 
also  transports  tourists  to  the  South 
Rim. 

The  visitation  involves  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  certain  of  a 
fast  vanishing  American  fauna— the 
long-eared  mule.  Ironical  in  the  ex- 
treme is  the  fact  that  this  symbol 
of  hard  work  and  endurance,  fast 
driven  from  even  the  farm  by  gaso- 
line-consuming contraptions,  should 
make  his  last  stand  as  a  beast  of 
burden  on  the  cliff  trails  of  the 
West. 

When  you  sign  up  for  the  trip 
down  the  Kaibab  Trail  (from  the 
North  Rim)  or  the  Bright  Angel 
Trail  (from  the  South  Rim),  you 
not  only  gain  kinship  with  a  mule 
but  you  change  your  name.    You 
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lose  your  "Mr.,  Miss,  or  Mrs."  title 
and  become  simply  a  dude.  Not  in 
derision.  Being  a  dude  on  the 
Grand  Canyon  trails  is  something 
to  live  up  to,  a  test  of  stamina  and 
character,  coupled  with  patience, 
fortitude,  and  courage  to  endure  the 
joltings  of  your  springless  convey- 
ance and  the  contours  of  a  saddle- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trail  experi- 
ence that  the  park  rangers  describe 
as  like  unto  ''riding  the  cornices  of 
the  Empire  State  building." 

Being  North  Rinimers,  my  wife 
and  I  took  the  Kaibab  Trail. 

That  trail! 

Designed  with  cunning  cupidity, 
it  leaves  the  mule  corrals  to  follow 
a  meandering  horizontal  course 
through  friendly  woods  until  one 
becomes  happily  involved  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  glorious  carefree 
adventure.  Feet  stretch  happily  in- 
to the  stirrups  and  your  whole  being 
responds  to  the  swinging  gait  of 
your  mount,  the  musical  creak  of 
saddle  leather.    What  a  lark! 

Then  the  trail,  rounding  a  curve, 
abruptly  forsakes  woodlands  and  the 
horizontal  to  flirt  shamelessly  with 
the  wide-open  spaces  and  the  per- 
pendicular. To  meet  this  particular 
topography,  our  Linda,  Alice,  Mibs, 
or  whatever  the  mule's  name,  as- 
sumes the  accepted  angle  of  a  cel- 
lar door.  In  keeping,  she  lays  each 
foot  down  with  the  friendly  impact 
one  experiences  driving  through 
chuckholes  in  the  desert,  except 
there  are  no  springs  in  your  vehicle, 
and  the  shock  absorbency  of  saddle 
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leather    could    learn    much    from 
automobile  cushions. 

We  go  catapulting  down  a  dizzy, 
twisting  ledge  on  a  trail  only  a  few 
feet  wide.  A  rough  rock  wall  snags 
at  our  right  elbow  and  knee,  while 
those  opposite  members  swing  out 
over  space  often  a  thousand  feet 
deep.  Somewhere  in  the  middle 
(we  hope)  is  the  rest  of  us,  though 
we  often  doubt  it  on  the  sharp 
curves  when  either  the  prow  or  the 
stern  of  Linda,  Alice,  or  Mibs  be- 
comes momentarily  air-borne. 

VITE  find  ourselves  doing  some  un- 
pleasant Monday  morning 
questioning:  How  did  I  get  involved 
in  this?  Why?  A  few  rides  on  the 
wife's  saddle  horse  in  the  pasture 
back  home  might  have  conditioned 
me  physically,  if  not  mentally,  for 
such  an  ordeal.  Witness  her  sang- 
froid  as   she   rides   ahead   chatting 


with  the  guide.  Being  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  string  of  dudes,  turning 
back  is  without  feasibility  though 
it  offers  rosy  inducements.  Any- 
way, such  vacillations  are  forestalled 
by  Linda,  who  insists  upon  keeping 
within  swishing  distance  of  the  tail 
of  the  mule  ahead. 

After  seeming  hours  of  shifting 
vainly  in  the  saddle  for  some  myth- 
ical easier  spot,  we  reach  the  first 
trail  sign:  North  Rim,  i  mile.  Phan- 
tom Ranch,  13.4  miles.  Oh,  happy 
day!  Only  13.4  miles  to  go. 

Down.  Down.  Other  mileposts 
drag  by.  Occasionally  our  guide 
calls  a  rest  halt.  Whereupon  the 
mules  line  up  in  a  company  front 
with  their  rumps  to  the  wall  and 
heads  outward  that  their  riders  may 
better  enjoy  the  view.    Phooey! 

The  situation  offers  one  compen- 
sation. Once  more  we  have  re- 
gained the  horizontal— then,  heed- 
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less  of  the  dude  upstairs,  Linda  us,  we  experience  the  thrill  of 
sinks  to  her  knees  and,  with  a  for-  thrills  when  we  come  to  the  sign 
ward  tilting  of  her  backline,  goes  that  reverses  the  first  milepost  of 
all  out  for  a  clump  of  green  vegeta-  the  morning:  Phantom  Ranch,  i 
tion  far  down  the  canyon  wall.  The  mile.  North  Rim,  13.4  miles.  For- 
lure  of  meeting  the  Colorado  in  the  gotten  are  the  heat,  the  dust,  the 
depths  of  the  canyon  becomes  sub-  rigors  of  the  trail  behind.  We  even 
merged  by  the  fear  of  getting  there  bestow  a  friendly  pat  upon  our  long- 
instantly— over  the  wall  of  the  eared  conveyance— and  a  prodding 
precipice.  No  amount  of  frantic  to  hurry  her  along,  as  we  thread  our 
jerkings  on  the  reins  serves  to  cheat  way  through  an  incredible  orchard 
Miss  Linda  of  her  mid-morning  in  bloom  and  glimpse  the  buildings 
lunch,  which  she  nibbles  at  non-  of  Phantom  Ranch, 
chalantly  as  she  hurries  to  join  the  Arriving,  we  turn  our  mules  over 
rest  of  the  party.  to  the  guide,  meet  the  genial  man- 
Noontime  finds  us  at  the  half-way  ager  of  the  ranch,  who  assigns  us 
point.  Ribbon  Falls,  where  we  our  respective  luxurious,  air-condi- 
stop  for  lunch.  A  proper  apprecia-  tioned  cottages.  There,  we  see  per- 
tion  of  the  beautiful  spectacle  and  haps  the  most  picturesque  swim- 
the  fit-for-a-feast  fried  chicken  is  ming  pool  in  the  world.  To  the  trail 
somehow  lacking.  There  is  still  the  weary,  the  cool  waters  fed  by  Bright 
other  half  of  the  trail  to  negotiate  Angel  Creek  are  more  refreshing  to 
via  the  same  means  of  locomotion,  see  than  any  meadow  pool  which 
But,  once  more  back  in  the  saddle,  may  be  reached  easily  and  without 
we  find  that  the  steeper  parts  of  peril. 

the  trail  are  behind  us,  that  the  We  are  still  there  when  the  South 
cellar  door  slopes  at  a  less  forbid-  Rimmers  ride  in.  In  a  time  lapse 
ding  angle,  and  the  vistas  are  more  comparable  to  ours,  they  join  us. 
to  the  liking  of  a  plainsman.  Introductions  are  exchanged  back 
We  find  ourselves  with  time  and  and  forth,  and  it  takes  the  clang  of 
inclination  to  note  another  series  of  the  dinner  bell  to  rout  us  from  the 
trail  signs  wholly  foreign  to  the  drag-  cool  delight  of  the  pool. 
ging  mile  posts.  These  chart  our  After  eating,  we  have  the  one 
swift  descent,  not  in  leagues,  kilo-  great  achievement  to  enjoy— to  meet 
meters,  or  miles,  but  in  ages  and  Mr.  Colorado  in  his  lair,  perhaps  a 
eons  of  time  as  we  pass  through  the  half  mile  below  the  Lodge.  We 
varied  strata  of  the  earth's  under-  find  him  a  muddy,  snarling,  can- 
pinnings.  We  seem  to  rush  down  tankerous  creature  wholly  different 
through  the  Permian,  Mississippian,  from  the  peaceful  glimpse  of  him 
the  Cambrian,  the  Algonkian,  to  the  we  had  seen  from  the  rim.  Certain- 
dark  and  twisted  Arch  can,  the  great-  ly,  the  man  who  penned  the  ''Silvery 
granddaddy  of  all  earth's  rock  for-  Colorado"  song  did  not  gain  his  in- 
mations.  spiration  at  Phantom  Ranch. 

Back   at   the   pool,   there   is   an 

CPURRED  on  by  the  contempla-  evening  of  song  and  conversation, 

tion   of   these   formations   and  stories  of  adventure,  and  tales  of 

the  geological  expose  thus  afforded  rivermen  who  have  braved  the  rap- 
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THE  POOL  AT  PHANTOM  RANCH 


ids  of  the  Colorado  in  boats.  The 
chairs  provided  are  comfortable 
enough,  but  most  of  the  guests 
choose  further  to  placate  protesting 
anatomies  with  pillows  brought 
from  their  cabins.  It  is  hot  in  the 
canyon's  depths,  the  climate  being 
actually  tropical,  but  thanks  to  air- 
conditioning,  a  cool  night's  sleep  is 
enjoyed  by  all. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast, 
we  team  up  again  with  our  mules 
and  our  guide  and  say  goodbye  to 
lovely  Phantom  Ranch  as  we  back- 
track yesterday's  journey.  Up!  Up! 
Fifty-five  hundred  feet  to  the  Rim! 
We  pass  by  those  leering  mileposts. 
We  climb  through  those  rock  ages 
—Archean,    Algonkian,    Cambrian, 


Mississipian,  Permian.  We  re-dis- 
cover all  those  aching  joints  and 
muscles  we  thought  we  had  left  be- 
hind at  Phantom  Ranch.  At  four 
o'clock,  we  top  out  at  the  Rim.  My 
wife,  more  inured  to  the  ways  of  the 
saddle,  sighs  that  it  is  over.  I  just 
sigh. 

Somehow,  I  manage  an  exit  from 
the  saddle.  A  bus  with  soft,  soft  cush- 
ions is  waiting  to  take  us  back  to 
the  lodge  on  the  Rim.  My  wife 
begins  planning  a  return  trip  next 
year.  She  wonders  if  we  would 
have  the  same  mules,  the  same 
guide.  I  wondered  if  she  would 
have  the  same  husband.  I'm  not 
sure  I  can  recover  from  this  one  trip 
to  Phantom  Ranch. 


First  Ladies  of  Our  Land 


WIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 

Part  V— Conclusion 

Elsie  C.  Carroll 


GRACE  Goodhue  Coolidge 
(1879  -  ),  only  child  of 

Andrew  and  Lemira  B.  Good- 
hue, was  born  in  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. She  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  when 
she  met  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  had 
just  finished  his  law  course.  After 
their  marriage,  October  4,  1905, 
Grace  gave  her  talents  and  energies 
to  the  art  of  homemaking  and  moth- 
erhood. Since  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  without  an  executive 
residence,  when  Calvin  Coolidge  be- 
came Governor,  the  Coolidges  con- 
tinued to  live  in  their  modest  home 
in  Northampton,  and  Calvin  Cool- 
idge commuted  to  the  capital.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  graciously  performed  her 
official  duties  in  Boston  and  kept  up 
her  homemaking  activities  in  North- 
ampton. 

In  the  summertime  the  Coolidges 
went  with  their  sons  to  the  Ver- 
mont hills  to  the  home  of  Colonel 
John  Coolidge,  Calvin's  father.  A 
friend  said:  ''All  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  New  England  Ver- 
mont went  into  the  lives  of  Calvin 
and  Grace  Coolidge,  and  into  the 
training  of  their  sons.  They  took 
that  strength  and  simplicity  with 
them  when  they  went  to  the  White 
House." 

The  family  was  at  their  summer 
retreat  when  President  Warren 
Harding  died.  Colonel  Coolidge 
climbed  the  stairs  of  the  farmhouse 
to  give  the  news  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
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dent,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp.  Colonel  Coolidge,  by  his 
right  as  a  notary  public,  swore  his 
son  in  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  August  3,  1923. 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  already  accustom- 
ed to  social  life,  and  blessed  with 
beauty  and  charm,  fitted  into  the 
role  of  First  Lady  with  ease  and 
gracious  friendliness.  Because  of  her 
vivacity  and  fine  simplicity,  she  soon 
became  one  of  the  best  loved  of  all 
our  First  Ladies.  Even  under  the 
sorrow  of  the  sudden  and  tragic 
death  of  her  younger  son  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  she  remained  strong 
and  heroic,  never  allowing  her  per- 
sonal grief  to  interfere  with  her 
duties  as  First  Lady.    She  felt  that 
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her  time  and  her  energy  belonged 
to  her  family  and  to  the  nation,  and 
she  ideally  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  these  exacting  positions.  But  the 
strenuous  activities  were  a  strain  on 
her  health,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Calvin  Coolidge  re- 
fused to  run  for  a  second  term  as 
president.  The  Coolidges  left  the 
White  House  in  1929. 

No  First  Lady  ever  left  the  White 
House  with  greater  public  regard. 
In  1931  Grace  Coolidge  was  given 
a  medal  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences,  honoring  her  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  living 
women,  and  commending  the  ''fine 
personal  influence  exerted  as  First 
Lady  of  the  Land."  After  their  re- 
tirement from  the  White  Llouse, 
the  Coolidges  returned  to  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  and  later 
built  a  home  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  which  they  called  'The 
Beeches." 

Grace  Coolidge,  a  widow  for 
twenty-one  years,  continues  to  live 
in  Northampton.  This  beloved 
woman  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  who  not  only  contributed  poise, 
friendliness,  and  gracious  dignity  to 
her  position  as  First  Lady,  but  also 
fulfilled  in  her  personal  life  the  high- 
est traditions  of  American  woman- 
hood. 

Lou  Henry  Hoover  (1875  -  1944) 
first  met  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  ge- 
ology laboratory  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California,  where  she  was  a 
freshman  majoring  in  geology,  the 
subject  which  had  made  Herbert  a 
mining  engineer.  Three  years  later, 
on  her  graduation  day,  he  called 
from  Australia  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage and  asked  her  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Orient.    After  their  marriage, 
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February  lo,  1899,  they  went  im- 
mediately to  China,  where  people 
were  surprised  to  see  a  young  bride 
accompanying  her  husband  on  his 
exploring  trips  into  the  far  interior 
of  the  country.  But  Lou  Hoover, 
the  first  woman  to  receive  a  degree 
in  geology  from  Stanford  University, 
was  well  fitted  to  help  her  husband 
with  all  phases  of  his  work. 

Herbert  Hoover's  assignments 
took  him  to  Ceylon,  Siberia,  Au- 
stralia, Egypt,  Japan,  and  Europe, 
and  his  wife  accompanied  him  on 
many  of  these  journeys.  No  matter 
where  they  were,  or  however  long  or 
short  their  stay,  Lou  made  a  real 
home  for  her  husband.  They  would 
rent  a  house  and  set  up  housekeep- 
ing, sometimes  with  the  most  meag- 
er facilities. 

Later,  they  returned  to  Palo  Alto, 
California,  and  built  the  beautiful 
home  on  the  Stanford  campus 
which  became  a  showplace  because 
of  its  unique  architectural  features 
and  its  ornate  furnishings  which  had 
been  brought  from  many  countries. 
The  design  of  the  home  provided 
opportunities  for  outdoor  living, 
which  both  the  Hoovers  enjoyed. 
Here  they  had  only  a  year  of  con- 
tentment before  Herbert  Hoover 
was  called  to  the  service  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  went  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  eight  years,  then  became 
President  in  1929. 

Mrs.  Hoover  was  prominent  in 
Washington  society  and  in  social 
service  work.  She  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  Girl  Scout  movement, 
and  gave  support  to  worthwhile 
projects  sponsored  by  women's  or- 
ganizations. To  her  friends  she  said 
that  her  work  was  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  her  husband.  But  she  did 


vastly  more  than  that.  She  took  over 
many  of  the  details  of  his  responsi- 
bilities and  freed  him  from  tiring 
tasks.  For  example,  she  often  took 
his  place  in  giving  commencement 
addresses  and  she  appeared  at  vari- 
ous ceremonies  where  a  speaker,  rep- 
resenting the  White  House,  was 
needed.  She  was  pleasing  and  ef- 
fective in  these  capacities  because 
she  symbolized  her  husband's  high 
position,  and  her  gracious  person- 
ality appealed  to  the  people. 

Lou  Henry  Hoover  died  in  1944. 
Her  husband  is  still  prominent  in 
world  affairs  and  is  greatly  respected 
as  an  "elder  statesman"  who  renders 
wise  and  willing  service. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  Roosevelt  has 
been  called  the  First  Lady  of  the 
World  as  well  as  First  Lady  of  our 
land.  She  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  a  daughter  of  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, a  younger  brother  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Anna  Hall 
Roosevelt.  She  was  only  eight  years 
old  when  her  mother  died,  and  two 
years  later  her  father  died.  She  was 
reared  by  relatives  and  was  sent  to 
school  in  England.  Upon  her  re- 
turn to  America,  among  her  close 
friends  was  a  distant  cousin,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  They  were 
married  in  1905  while  Franklin  was 
a  law  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

She  and  Franklin  were  both  born 
and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
wealth  and  social  prominence,  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  education,  trav- 
el, and  close  contacts  with  many 
eminent  people.  When  the  tragedy 
of  a  disabling  attack  of  poliomyelitis 
struck  her  husband,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt  found   great   resources  within 
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herself  and  was  a  comfort  and 
strength  to  him. 

When  she  came  to  the  White 
House  in  1933,  she  was  well  pre- 
pared for  the  exacting  responsibili- 
ties of  a  First  Lady.  She  understood 
the  social  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  her  natural  friendHness  and 
concern  for  people  endeared  her  to 
thousands.  She  entertained  at  teas, 
receptions,  and  state  dinners  with 
grace  and  charm  acquired  through 
the  years  of  her  husband's  dis- 
tinguished career  and  her  own  ex- 
tensive humanitarian  activities. 

During  World  War  II  she  held 
the  official  position  of  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense for  a  short  time,  and  she  vis- 
ited service  men  on  the  war  fronts 
and  acted  as  White  House  hostess 
for  many  political  and  military  lead- 
ers. 

Since  her  husband's  death,  in 
1945,  she  has  retained  her  interest 
in  social  service,  and  in  world  af- 
fairs. In  1945  she  was  appointed 
United  States  representative  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
human  rights  commission  of  the 
economic  and  social  council.  A  dis- 
tinguished lecturer,  journalist,  and 
columnist,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  This  I 
Remember  (1944)  is  her  most  pop- 
ular book. 

She  has  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  the  Far  East,  and  her  ex- 
periences and  impressions  are  can- 
didly and  effectively  related  in  her 
newest  book,  India  and  the  Awaken- 
ing East. 

Bess  (Elizabeth  Virgim'a)  Wal- 
lace first  met  Harry  Truman  in  Sun- 
day School  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  and  he  was  a  schoolboy  study- 


Harris  Ewing 

ANNA  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

ing  music.  They  came  from  similar 
backgrounds,  and  their  ancestors  had 
come  from  Kentucky  to  the  Middle 
West.  Harry  Truman  left  his 
fiancee,  Bess  Wallace,  to  serve  in 
France  and  heard  the  news  of  the 
Armistice  on  a  rocky  hillside  east  of 
Verdun.  ^       * 

The  next  spring  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and,  on  June  28, 
1919,  he  married  Elizabeth  Virginia 
Wallace.  They  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  Independence,  Missouri  in  a 
lovely  home  built  by  Elizabeth's 
grandfather,  George  P.  Gates.  The 
Truman  home  was  a  haven  of  tran- 
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Hessler  Studio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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quility  and  affection,  and  both  par- 
ents were  devoted  to  their  gifted 
daughter  Margaret.  During  their 
evenings  at  home,  Harry  often 
played  the  piano,  two  of  his  fav- 
orite selections  being  Beethoven's 
"Sonata  in  C  Minor"  and  Mozart's 
"Sonata  IX." 

After  Harry  Truman  was  elected 
Vice-President,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "...  I  had  a  family  situation 
to  meet.  Mrs.  Truman  and  Margie 
would  not  be  happy.  But  both  were 
good  soldiers  when  I  told  them 
what  had  happened." 

Bess  stood  beside  her  husband  on 
the  night  of  April  12,  1945,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Harry  S.  Truman  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States.     Mrs.  Truman  was  already 


accustomed  to  Washington  society 
when  she  became  First  Lady,  since 
her  husband  had  served  two  terms 
as  Senator  and  a  few  months  as 
Vice-President.  Also,  Mrs.  Truman 
had  assisted  her  husband  with  his 
office  work  and  was  familiar  with 
much  of  the  routine  of  government. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Truman 
has  been  "as  close  as  possible  to  her 
husband's  work  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  publicity." 

Reticent  and  shy,  yet  discerning 
and  sincere,  Mrs.  Truman,  as  First 
Lady,  was  courteous  and  friendly  to 
all  White  House  guests  and  callers. 
Possessed  of  a  good  measure  of  the 
endearing  qualities  of  poise,  serenity, 
and  friendliness,  she  seemed  fully  to 
realize  that  the  accomplishments 
and  attitudes  which  make  a  woman 
a  good  homemaker  and  a  devoted 
wife  in  her  own  home,  also  con- 
tribute greatly  to  her  success  as  the 
nation's  hostess.  Although  she  cared 
little  for  the  glamour  and  sophistica- 
tion of  social  life,  Bess  Truman  per- 
formed her  duties  with  quiet  charm 
and  grace.  She  is  an  inspiration  to 
homemakers  and  mothers  every- 
where who  feel  that  a  woman's  in- 
fluence in  the  world  lies  in  her  genu- 
ine womanhood,  and  in  her  unob- 
trusive support  of  her  husband  in 
his  more  public  work. 

Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower  has 
won  the  hearts  of  people  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  Long  accustomed  to 
adjusting  her  life  to  the  career  of 
her  distinguished  husband,  she  re- 
gards the  Executive  Mansion  as  an- 
other house  in  which  she  must 
make  a  home  for  him,  and  in  which 
she  acts  as  the  nation's  hostess.  Her 
naturally  friendly  and   unassuming 
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disposition,  as  well  as  her  vivacity 
and  charm,  make  this  First  Lady  a 
favorite  in  her  new  position.  Wife 
of  a  soldier  and  mother  of  a  soldier, 
she  has  learned  to  accept  responsi- 
bility and  to  assume  her  duties  cap- 
ably and  cheerfully,  in  the  tradition 
of  duty  estabhshed  by  many  former 


First  Ladies  whose  husbands  were 
generals. 

Mamie  also  is  a  cosmopolitan 
First  Lady.  She  has  lived  in  many 
places  and  associated  with  many 
types  of  people,  and  thus  she  has  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
different  backgrounds  and  interests. 
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the  different  cultures  and  the  differ- 
ent ideals  which  are  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  she  meets  in  her  official 
position.  Her  gracious  dignity  and 
her  warm  simplicity  are  much  ap- 
preciated and  admired. 

Mamie  shares  with  her  husband 
a  love  for  the  mountains  of  the 
West  and  a  deep  gratitude  and  af- 
fection for  all  of  America  and  the 
heritage  it  has  given  its  citizens.  She 
gives  the  impression  of  a  happy, 
courageous,  and  cultured  American 
woman  who  stands  with  her  hus- 
band for  honesty,  sincerity,  integ- 
rity—qualities which  the  whole 
world  needs  today. 

President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
have  a  contagious  friendliness  and 
spirituality  that  give  confidence  and 


hope.  Mamie  has  even  captivated 
the  press,  which  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  she  is  carrying  out  her  of- 
ficial duties.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
will  be  a  highlight  in  history,  and 
the  problems  and  decisions  of  these 
critical  years  will  have  lasting  effect 
upon  the  record  of  world  events. 

Mamie  Eisenhower  is  well  quali- 
fied to  be  First  Lady,  and  to  make 
of  the  Executive  Mansion  a  home 
for  the  President,  and  thus,  in  a 
broader  scope,  exemplify  the  funda- 
mental work  of  the  women,  the 
wives  of  the  Presidents,  who  have 
graced  the  role  of  the  nation's  host- 
ess since  that  time  when  Martha 
Washington,  in  1789,  became  the 
first  First  Lady  of  our  land. 
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I  stood  alone  at  daybreak 
In  the  silence  of  the  morn 
And  marveled  at  the  glory 
And  the  beauty  of  the  dawn. 

Morning  star  in  distance 
Loath  to  set  or  fade  away,  while 
Glories  of  the  night  were  changing 
To  the  glories  of  the  day. 

Morning's  first  blush  faintly 
Tinted  eastern  sky, 
As  across  the  dome  of  heaven 
Ethereal  clouds  floated  by. 

Wrapt  in  thought,  I  bowed  in  reverence 
To  the  peaceful,  glorious  dawn; 
Earth  and  heaven  it  seemed  were  merging 
God  was  near — I  was  not  alone. 
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Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exi^onent,  July  i,  and  July  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

ADVICE:  Three  very  excellent  things,  and  of  great  utility,  advised  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  are  reading,  conversation,  and  reflection.  By  reading  we  treat  with  the 
dead,  by  conversation,  with  the  living,  and  by  reflection,  with  ourselves.  Reading  en- 
riches the  memory,  conversation  pohshes  the  mind,  and  reflection  forms  the  judgment. 
But  of  these  noble  employments  of  the  soul  were  we  to  say  which  we  think  the  most 
important,  we  must  confess  that  reading  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  other  two; 
since  without  reading,  contemplation  is  fruitless  and  conversation  duL  and  insipid. 

— Selected 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING  IN  NEPHI:  On  the  13th  of  June,  1894,  "^a^ly  one 
hundred  guests  met  in  the  north  ward  Relief  Hall  ...  to  celebrate  the  golden  wedding 
of  our  highly  esteemed  friends,  Brother  Jacob  G.  and  Sister  Amy  L.  Bigler  .  .  .  Brother 
and  Sister  Bigler  were  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  Nephi,  and  the  Bigler  family  are  one 
of  the  most  respected  families  in  Nephi  .  .  .  Sister  Bigler  holds  the  office  of  first  coun- 
selor to  Sister  M.  Pitchforth,  President  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  stake.  She  is  a  wise 
counselor  and  true  and  faithful  to  every  duty. 

— E.  S.  Goldsbrough 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

The  stars  and  stripes  are  hailed  with  great  applause, 

The  simple  heraldry  of  Freedom's  cause, 

Long  may  they  wave,  we  love  these  symbols  pure, 

While  peace  and  plenty  make  our  homes  secure, 

And  the  fair  goddess  who  presides  o'er  all 

Sweet  Liberty,  O,  may  she  never  fall 

From  that  high  pedestal,  but  ever  stand 

The  guardian  angel  of  this  far-fam'd  land  .... 

— E.  B.  W. 

BIOGRAPHY:  Mrs.  Kate  Ghase  is  writing  the  biography  of  her  father.  She  lives 
in  the  old  home  at  Edgewood,  where  Salmon  P.  Ghase  lived  while  Ghief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  She  has  managed  the  estate  for  many  years,  and  has  changed  its  appear- 
ance from  a  farm  into  a  park. 

— Selected 

RELIEF  SOGIETY  GONFERENGE  IN  SALT  LAKE  STAKE:  President  Home 
in  her  opening  remarks  .  .  .  expressed  her  regrets  at  there  being  so  few  officers  present, 
thought  they  did  not  honor  their  positions;  if  they  were  not  alive  to  their  duties  they 
could  not  expect  much  of  the  members.  They  should  stimulate  and  set  good  examples 
to  the  rest  ....  President  Angus  M.  Gannon  felt  gratified  with  what  he  had  heard. 
It  had  brought  to  his  mind  the  first  organization  .  .  .  and  related  some  pleasing  inci- 
dents of  the  same;  spoke  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  giving  the  first  donation  of  $5.00  ...  . 
President  M.  I.  Home  .  .  .  urged  the  sisters  to  take  the  Exponent,  it  was  the  only 
woman's  paper  and  should  be  sustained  .... 

—Ella  W.  Hyde,  Ass't.  Sec. 
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Woman's  Sphere 
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pARLY  in  1849  the  Council  of 
Health  was  formed  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  and  met  every  two 
weeks  in  the  wagon  (in  the  house 
as  soon  as  he  had  one)  of  Willard 
Richards,  ''botanicaF'  physician.  He, 
other  doctors,  and  his  English  wife, 
a  well-trained  midwife,  taught  the 
Relief  Society  sisters  the  principles 
of  health  and  nursing.  In  Septem- 
ber 1953,  a  beautiful  clinic,  the 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  was  op- 
ened in  Salt  Lake  City,  memorializ- 
ing Dr.  Willard  Richards  and  his 
three  doctor  sons,  Heber  John,  Jo- 
seph S.  and  Stephen  L.  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Richards  (grandson  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lard) who  officiated  at  the  opening 
was  assisted  by  his  daughter,  the 
brilliant  young  surgeon.  Dr.  Lenore 
Richards.  Dr.  Lenore  is  the  only 
woman  ever  admitted  to  the  surg- 
ery department  of  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital,  where  she  rapidly 
rose  to  the  position  of  Chief  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

npHE  four-day-old  daughter  of 
Prince  Jean,  heir  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  his  wife. 
Princess  Josephine  Charlotte,  was 
given  ten  names  at  her  christening 
ceremony  in  February:  Marie  As- 
trid  Charlotte  Leopoldine  Wilhel- 
mine  Ingeborg  Antonia  Elsa  Elisa- 
beth Ann.  The  godfather  was  for- 
mer King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
grandfather  of  the  little  princess. 


n^HE  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion has  named  as  the  six  most 
successful  women  of  1953  the  fol- 
lowing: Mary  Pillsbury  Lord,  Ameri- 
ca's delegate  to  the  U.  N.  commis- 
sion on  human  rights;  Dr.  Helene 
Wallace  Tolan,  cancer  research 
scientist;  Mildred  Carlson  Ahlgren, 
President,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Dr.  Frances  Hor- 
wich.  Ding  Dong  School  teacher; 
Marianne  Moore,  poetess;  Peggy 
Wood,  actress.  Each  was  given  the 
Companion's  Silver  Distaff  award. 

OEVERLY  JONES,  eighteen-year- 
old,  Ogden,  Utah,  high  school 
girl,  received  national  honors  as  the 
best  cherry-pie  maker  in  America. 
In  contests  supported  locally  by 
4-H  clubs.  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  and  other  youth  organiza- 
tions, more  than  fifty  thousand  girls 
competed. 

"DIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to:  Mrs.  Clara  Brim- 
mer Richards,  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, ninety-nine;  Mrs.  Hattie  Tan- 
ner Watson,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho, 
ninety-eight:  Mrs.  Lovisa  Hulter- 
strom,  ninety-seven;  Mrs.  Mary  Dell 
Felt  Young  and  Mrs.  Matilda  C. 
Robbins,  ninety,  all  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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cJhe  Uxesponsibdities  of  QJreedom 


TN  this  time  of  testing  of  the  insti- 
tions  of  freedom,  and  in  this  day 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  are  being  undermined  by 
forces  both  within  and  without  the 
borders  of  the  nation,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  urgency  that  the  responsi- 
bihties  of  freedom  be  examined,  and 
that  a  renewed  and  courageous  de- 
votion be  achieved.  Too  long  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  many  of  us  to 
be  only  more  or  less  appreciative  of 
the  protective  strength  of  the  tree 
of  liberty,  without  a  determination 
to  nourish  the  tree  by  assuming  our 
responsibilities  as  partakers  of  the 
fruit  of  this  great  heritage. 

Indifference  and  neglect  will  nev- 
er cause  the  tree  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish. We  must  at  all  times  be  aware 
of  those  duties  which  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, can  perform  in  gratitude  for 
the  shelter  and  protection  we  re- 
ceive. 

We  know  that  liberty  draws  its 
strength  from  the  home,  from  the 
community,  from  the  state,  from 
the  union  of  the  states,  and  from 
the  influence  and  example  of  our 
Republic  upon  all  nations.  There- 
fore, the  foundations  of  moral,  so- 
cial, and  spiritual  law  begin  in  the 
home,  where  the  standard  works  of 
the  Church  which  reveal  and  up- 
hold the  laws  of  God  are  not  only 
revered,  but  read  and  studied  and 
discussed  with  the  family  and  ex- 
plained to  the  younger  children. 

With  a  strong  foundation  of  rev- 
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erence  for  law,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  basis  of  law,  the  family  can  pro- 
ceed to  its  further  responsibilities. 
Obedience  to  law  is  enjoined  upon 
parents  and  children,  obedience  to 
such  regulations  as  crossing  the 
street  at  the  proper  time,  observing 
speed  restrictions  in  driving,  and  be- 
ing scrupulous  in  respecting  the 
rights  of  our  neighbors.  Integrity 
begins  in  childhood,  and  it  grows 
with  the  observance  of  law  in  the 
minute  events  of  daily  life. 

The  mother  and  father  and  all 
the  children  who  are  old  enough 
should  vote,  even  though  the  issues 
of  a  particular  election  may  not 
seem  to  be  of  vital  concern  to  a  cer- 
tain individual  or  family.  Govern- 
ment is  the  common  concern  of  all 
of  us,  and  a  privilege  such  as  voting, 
may  not  long  be  maintained  if  it  is 
not  used.  Freedom  may  also  be 
jeopardized  by  lack  of  devotion  to 
public  trust,  and  yet  there  are  many, 
who,  for  various  reasons,  decline  the 
responsibilities  of  public  office. 

The  coming  of  Independence  Dav 
reminds  us  that  in  the.  past  great 
sacrifice  has  been  necessary  to  main- 
tain freedom.  We  have  inherited 
the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  and  the 
darkness  of  Gettysburg,  as  well  as 
our  independence  as  a  nation  and 
our  re-united  states.  There  is  no 
indication  in  our  world  today  that 
freedom  can  be  maintained  without 
the  utmost  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

Another  aspect  of  freedom  which 
is  often  overlooked  is  the  consider- 


EDITORIAL 

ation  that  in  order  to  keep  liberty 
for  ourselves,  we  must  be  willing  to 
grant  it  to  others.  This  is  true  of 
religious  freedom,  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  rights  of  peaceful  as- 
semblage, and  the  essential  indi- 
vidual protection  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  assert  our  in- 
dependence, to  be  fully  aware  of  our 
rights,  but  it  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance for  us  to  perform  our  re- 
sponsibilities, in  order  that  the  tree 
of  liberty  may  flourish  and  give  us 
continued  shelter  and  protection. 

-V.  P.  C. 


cJhis   iue   \:yur  Strength 


Alice  Briley 

This  is  the  place — this  palm  of  valley  sand 
Within  its  curl  of  mountain  fingertips. 
Now,  come,  ye  saints;  this  is  the  place — our  land 
Of  promise,  Zion  of  the  West!   Our  lips 
Shall  sing  in  one  accord  a  stirring  song 
Of  brave  ideals.    One  day  this  desert  c-up 
Shall  overflow  with  beauty  and  along 
Its  stream  the  vision  of  our  faith  soar  up. 
This  be  our  strength:  that  where  men  strive 

with  grace, 
There  God's  kingdom  is.   This  is  the  place! 


(gateway  to  clDion 


Elaine  A.  Walters 

"I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Oh,  words  that  swell  my  heart  to  ecstasy  I 

Beloved  land,  a  lady  by  your  shore 

Fulfilled  a  promise  that  she  made  to  me. 

Was  I  that  weary,  fainting,  alien  one? 

Did  I  believe  that  faith  and  hope  were  dead? 

Her  torch  was  lit  .  .  .  more  brilliant  than  the  sun! 

I  followed  where  inspired  pathways  led; 

My  eyes  beheld  abundant  wealth  of  soil. 

At  last  my  heart  holds  fragments  of  sweet  peace. 

These  hands  esteem  the  joy  in  honest  toil — 

My  words  of  grateful  prayer  shall  never  cease. 

Old  knees  .  .  .  they  never  weary  of  your  sod; 

I  sought  your  lamp,  and  finding  it,  found  God! 


TO  THE  FIELD 


iProgram  for  the    lios^ember  QJast  Sunday 
ibvening    f/leeting 

n^HE  special  program  for  Sunday,  November  7,  1954,  will  be  mailed  to 
Relief  Society  stake  presidents  early  in  August.    We  urge  stake  presi- 
dents to  distribute  these  programs  to  the  wards  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  them. 

The  music  for  this  occasion  was  listed  in  the  June  1954  Magazine, 
in  Notes  to  the  Field,  page  384. 

1 1  iagazine  uiates  for    l! Lexico,   L^entral  J/imenca, 

and  South  Kyimenca  increased 

Beginning  with  the  publication  of  this  notice,  the  subscription  price 
for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  mailing  to  subscribers  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  South  America  will  be  $2.  This  increase  has  become 
necessary  because  of  an  increase  in  postage  rates  to  these  countries. 

(Tliimn  of  the    1 1 iontli 

npHE  Church-wide  congregational  hymn  singing  project  inaugurated  by 
the  Church  Music  Committee,  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year,  and  all  auxiliary  organizations  have  been  invited  to  participate.  The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  increase  the  hymn  repertoire  of  the  Church 
members  and  to  place  emphasis  on  the  message  of  the  hymns.  Stake 
choristers  and  organists  are  requested  to  give  assistance  at  union  meetings 
to  ward  choristers  and  organists  in  carrying  out  this  project. 

An  analysis  and  story  of  the  hymn  will  be  printed  each  month  in  the 
Church  Section  of  the  Deseret  News. 

Following  is  a  list  of  hymns  approved  for  the  twelve  months  July  1954 
to  June  1955: 
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July,  1954 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January,  1955 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

H}mns,  1953  edition 


How  Gentle  God's  Commands 

We  Gi\e  Thee  But  Thine  Own 

Upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary 

Rejoice,  the  Lord  Is  King 

Our  God,  We  Raise  to  Thee 

The  First  Noel 

While  of  These  Emblems 

Come,  Rejoice 

He  Is  Risen 

Father  in  Heaven 

To  Nephi,  Seer  of  Olden  Times 

I  Have  Work  Enough  to  Do 


Page 

Doddridge-Naegeli 

67 

How-Cantica  Laudis 

180 

Raile-Robertson 

221 

Wesley-Parker 

151 

Snow-Stephens 

144A 

Traditional 

39 

Nicholson-Schreiner 

217 

Cannon-Cannon 

1 

Alexander-Neander 

61 

Hibbard-Flemming 

34 

Townsend-Clayson 

186 

Pollard-Kirkpatrick 

71 

Sioux  (^hieftaiti  s  LPraifer 

Ma  be]  Law  Atkinson 

Great  Spirit,  help  me 

Judge  no  man  till  I  have  walked 

In  his  moccasins. 


of ro litter    vi/otnen 

Leslie  Savage  CJarlc 

The  roots  a  woman's  heart  puts  down 

Are  strong  and  very  deep. 

W^hen  she  must  leave  the  home  she  loves, 

For  years  across  her  sleep 

Will  drift  the  dreams  of  chmbing  rose 

That  arched  a  door  she  knew, 

And  lighted  windows  through  the  dusk. 

And  lilacs  wet  with  dew. 

So  women  took  green  slender  shoots 

For  planting,  when  they  went 

To  wild  frontiers — that  they  might  keep 

The  hlac's  rain-washed  scent. 
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NORA  WARENSKI  ROSS 


I Leedlecraft — ^yx     Llseful  uioobii 

Nora  Warenski  Ross,  seventy-six,  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  makes  many  quilts, 
aprons,  pillowslips,  and  crocheted  articles  for  her  family,  her  friends,  and  for  Relief 
Society. 

Sister  Nora  Ross,  mother  of  six  daughters,  a  woman  of  pioneer  heritage  who  went 
to  Canada  in  her  early  married  hfe,  has  found  lasting  joy  in  her  many  hobbies,  and 
in  her  Relief  Society  work.  Recently  she  made  forty-seven  aprons,  pieced  four  quilts, 
made  four  pairs  of  pillowslips,  and  crocheted  twenty-five  hot  pot  holders  and  doilies. 
She  also  quilted  every  Tuesday  from  May  1953  until  the  Calgary  First  Ward  bazaar 
was  held  on  November  5,  1953. 

For  the  occasion  of  her  seventy-fourth  birthday.  Sister  Ross  was  honored  by  having 
a  poem  written  for  her  by  her  daughter,  Eileen  Ross  Lott,  part  of  which  is  quoted 
below : 

BRAVE  SPIRIT 

You  were  never  one  to  ask  for  favors. 
To  sit  and  say  that  such  was  your  just  due, 
But  you  were  one  to  work,  and  fight,  if  need  be. 
Brave  Spirit,  all  of  us  are  proud  of  you.  .  .  . 

Married  when  in  your  youth  .  .  . 
You  might  have  chosen  ease,  the  quiet  life. 
Instead,  you  chose,  together  with  your  husband. 
To  come  up  to  this  country  wild  and  rife.  .  .  . 

Your  children  all  have  left  your  hearthstone — 
Another  generation  and  another  voice; 
Would  you  have  changed  your  life  for  ease  and  splendor? 
Not  you,  Brave  Spirit,  this  was  your  own  choice. 


"The  Way" 

Ruth  Moody  Os tegar 

THE    two   little   doors   of   the  ing?     Beth's   been    away   for    four 

clock  popped  open,  and  the  years  now  taking  care  of  herself,  she 

one  ''coo-coo''  of  the  little  bird  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  any  situa- 

reverberated    throughout    the    still,  tion." 

dark    house.      Martha     Whitmore  ''But  I  can't  help  worrying;  the 

raised  herself  on  one  elbow  so  as  to  party  must  have  been  out  two  hours 

see  more  easily  the  hands  of  the  lu-  ago.    One  reads  in  the  paper  about 

minous  dial  on  her  bedside  stand.  young    folks    doing    such    dreadful 

One  is  such   a  disturbing   num-  things,  these  days.    Maybe  they've 

ber,    she    thought    to    herself.      It  had  an  accident!" 

might     mean     anything  —  twelve-  "No,  I  don't  think  there's  been 

thirty,     one,     one-thirty— it     could  an  accident.    That's  one  thing  we 

hardly   be    two-thirty.     The    hands  would  hear  about.  Now  you  go  back 

pointed     to     one-thirty,     and     she  to  sleep  and  quit  worrying.  It's  such 

sighed  as  she  lay  back  down  again,  a  beautiful  moonlight  night;  they've 

Now   where   on    earth    can    that  Probably  just  gone  for  a  drive." 

girl  be?  she  thought.  It  seems  like  ''^ut  we  scarcely  know  this  boy 

children   just   try  to  see  how   late  she  is  with.    What  does  she  have 

they   can    stay   out,    with    never   a  to  go  chasing  out  for  anyway?" 

thought  of  their  parents.  Of  course,  "Well,  you  couldn't  expect  her 

she  might  possibly  have  slipped  in  to    sit    around    and    twiddle    her 

without  my  hearing  her.    I'll  just  thumbs  until  David  gets  out  of  the 

take  a  look  in  her  room  and  see  if  service.     Beth    has    always   been    a 

she's  there.  good,  dependable  girl.    She's  been 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  taught  properly,  and  I'm  sure  there's 
Martha  quietly  arose,  and  softly,  so  no  cause  for  worry." 
as  not  to  awaken  John,  her  husband,  "I  guess  you're  right,"  Martha  ad- 
crept  down  the  hall.  The  sight  of  mitted,  "but  I  know  I  won't  sleep 
the  open  door  and  the  moonlight  a  wink  until  she  comes." 
streaming  across  the  empty  bed  "Nonsense!"  John  ejaculated  re- 
confirmed her  fears;  Beth  was  some-  assuringly,  as  he  turned  over.  His 
where  out  in  the  night.  gentle,  steady  breathing  soon  told 

"What's  the  matter.  Mom,  can't  her  that  he  was  asleep, 
you  sleep?"    John's  voice  came  to 

her  from  the  other  twin  bed  as  she  VES,  Beth  has  always  been  a  good 

climbed  into  her  own.  girl,   she  told  herself,  and  be- 

"It's  Beth,"  she  said,  "she  hasn't  gan  thinking  of  her  as  a  child  win- 
come  home  yet,  and  here  it  is  al-  ning  one  hundred  per  cent  attend- 
most  two  o'clock.  Do  you  think  ance  awards  in  Sunday  School,  sav- 
something's  happened  to  her?"  ing  her  pennies  in  an  envelope  to 

"Of  course  not,  Martha.    Aren't  pay  her  tithing,  being  organist  for 

you  ever  going  to  get  over  worry-  Primary  almost  before  she  had  grad- 
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uated,  and  on  through  the  years. 
She  thought  of  Beth's  charm  and 
beauty  as  she  approached  woman- 
hood, the  gay  twinkle  of  her  large, 
brown  eyes,  the  clear,  sweet  tone  of 
her  lovely  voice  as  she  sang.  Every- 
one loved  to  hear  her  sing,  and  they 
had  been  so  happy  when  they  were 
able  to  let  her  attend  the  B.Y.U. 
and  take  vocal  lessons. 

Yes,  Beth,  their  youngest,  had  al- 
ways been  a  joy,  very  little  worry  on 
her  account.  How  pleased  they  had 
been  when  she  had  told  them  of  her 
engagement  to  David,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  a  mission,  and 
how  sensible  they  had  thought  her 
when  she  made  known  their  plans 
to  wait  until  he  was  out  of  the 
service  before  marrying.  And  then 
their  joy  had  been  complete  when, 
after  graduation,  she  had  said  she 
would  like  to  go  on  a  mission  while 
David  finished  his  term  in  the  army. 

Now  her  pathway  ahead  seemed 
to  lead  clear  and  straight  to  happi- 
ness, and  yet  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  something  might 
happen  to  change  her  plans,  mar 
the  way,  and  lead  her  down  the 
road  of  doubt  and  sorrow.  Martha 
thought  of  her  own  younger  sister 
Grace,  who  had  likewise  been  beau- 
tiful and  talented,  and  how  she  had 
become  confused  in  her  sense  of 
values  and  had  given  up  the  gospel 
for  the  glitter,  the  tinsel,  the  shiny 
things  of  life.  Now,  at  middle  age, 
Grace  was  a  not-too-happy  widow, 
living  alone  in  her  New  York  home. 

God  grant,  Martha  prayed  quiet- 
ly, that  nothing  like  that  will  ever 
happen  to  our  Beth. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  began 
counting  slowly  in  rhythm  with  her 
breathing,  ''One,  two,  three,  four. 


.  .  ."  Sometimes  that  helped  her 
to  sleep. 

A  car  turned  into  the  street,  and 
she  lay  tense  and  still,  waiting  to 
hear  if  it  would  stop,  but  it  went 
speedily  onward.  ''Nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve.  .  .  ."  She  heard  the  clock 
proclaiming  that  it  was  two  in  the 
morning.  "I  wish  she  wouldn't  do 
things  like  this!" 

Another  car  pulled  into  the  street, 
and  this  time,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
she  heard  it  stop.  A  moment  later 
the  side  door  quietly  opened— now, 
perhaps,  she  could  sleep. 

^^/^OOD  morning.  Mother,  have 
you  something  good  for  break- 
fast? Vm  famished!"  Beth,  with 
her  hair  in  pin  curls  and  her  dress- 
ing gown  pulled  over  her  pajamas, 
greeted  her  mother,  who  was  busy 
with  the  breakfast  dishes.- 

"There's  a  glass  of  orange  juice  in 
the  refrigerator,  and  I'll  fry  you 
some  bacon  and  eggs.  Do  you  want 
to  put  some  bread  in  the  toaster? 
There's  some  of  that  good  straw- 
berry jam  still  on  the  table.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  what  on  earth 
kept  you  out  so  late  last  night?  It 
was  after  two  when  you  came  in, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  right  for  a 
girl  who  has  been  interviewed  for 
a  mission  to  be  staying  out  all  hours 
of  the  night!" 

"For  heaven's  sake.  Mom,  do  you 
still  lie  awake  worrying  over  me? 
I'm  a  big  girl  now,  remember?"  and 
Beth's  smile  was  one  which  would 
have  melted  the  most  frigid  heart. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are,  Beth,  and 
I  do  have  confidence  in  you,  but 
there's  one  thing  I've  seen  many 
times  over  the  years,  of  which  you 
may  not  be  aware." 
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"What's  that?" 

'It  seems  Hke  the  powers  of 
darkness  ever  try  to  thwart  the  work 
of  God.  I  have  seen  many  young 
people  on  the  verge  of  a  mission 
suffer  temptations  that  they  never 
knew  existed.  Some  have  faltered 
and  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Even 
Wilford  Woodruff,  that  stalwart 
Church  leader,  said  upon  one  occa- 
sion that  it  seemed  that  every  time 
he  was  called  to  perform  a  mission 
the  destroyer  was  determined  to  hin- 
der him  with  sickness,  trouble,  or 
tribulation,  and  to  discourage  him." 

"That  might  well  be.  Mother," 
Beth  answered  seriously.  ''And  Fll 
try  to  remember  it.  To  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  forearmed,'  they 
say.  But  last  night  there  was  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Jean's  cousin, 
who  had  come  over  for  the  party, 
wanted  a  ride  home,  so  we  drove 
her  over  to  Benson.  It's  about  forty 
miles,  and  she  insisted  that  we  stop 
a  few  minutes,  as  her  mother  was 
sure  to  have  something  good  in  the 
refrigerator.  She  did  too!  Cold 
chicken,  soda  pop!   Yum!  Yum!" 

'Tou  girls!"  Martha  was  definite- 
ly relieved.  ''How  you  can  eat  so 
much  and  keep  your  figure  beats 
me!  Hurry  up  now,  and  eat  your 
breakfast.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
wash  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
kitchen  today,  so  we  can  paint.  I 
want  to  get  the  house  all  shipshape 
before  you  leave." 

"Do  you  have  to  start  on  the 
kitchen?  Couldn't  we  begin  on 
something  easier  and  sort  of  work 
up  to  a  climax?" 

"Well,  you  know  it's  like  ironing, 
when  you  put  the  white  shirts  and 
starched  things  on  top  of  the  basket, 
the  rest  is  easy." 


lyf  ARTHA  and  her  daughter  were 
both  hard  at  work  when  they 
heard  the  postman.  Beth  ran  to  see 
if  there  was  a  letter  from  David. 

"Here's  a  letter  from  New  York, 
Mother.  It  must  be  from  Aunt 
Grace." 

"That's  strange,"  replied  Martha, 
"I  was  just  thinking  of  her  this 
morning.  Open  it  and  read  it  for 
me,  my  hands  are  dirty." 

Beth  tore  a  strip  from  the  end 
of  the  envelope.  "Mom,  she's  com- 
ing to  visit  us!  Listen!"  She  read 
the  short  letter  aloud,  which  ended: 
"...  and  so,  if  you  can  make  room 
for  me  somewhere  for  a  few  days, 
I'll  be  arriving  about  Saturday,  July 
eighteenth.  I  believe  I'll  enjoy  re- 
laxing a  little  in  your  fair  city." 

"My  word!  She  doesn't  give  us 
much  time,  does  she?  The  eight- 
eenth is  this  Saturday,  and  it's 
Wednesday  now."  Martha's  mind 
raced  ahead  to  necessary  prepara- 
tions. "We'll  paint  the  kitchen  to- 
morrow, and  Friday  we'll  just  have 
to  paper  that  back  bedroom,  you 
know  Mary's  children  scribbled  on 
the  wall  the  last  time  they  were 
here.  I  wonder  if  we  could  afford 
a  new  bedspread— something  pretty 
to  match  the  new  paper.  After  all, 
we  want  to  make  our  home  as  at- 
tractive as  possible." 

"Let's  hurry,"  Beth  suggested, 
"and  shop  this  afternoon,  then  we 
could  paint  tonight,  when  dad's 
here  to  help  us."  Quite  abruptly, 
she  changed  the  subject.  "I  do 
wonder  what  she'll  be  like.  Do  you 
think  she  will  be  condescending  and 
high  and  mighty,  or  do  you  think 
she'll  be  so  worn  out  and  complain- 
ing that  she'll  never  even  notice  us?" 

"She  can  be  very  charming  and 
sweet  when  she  wants  to  be,"  her 
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mother  answered.  ''As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  spite  of  her  money,  I  feel 
rather  sorry  for  her.  After  all,  we've 
got  the  joy,  peace,  and  security  that 
a  faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  gospel 
brings  us,  while  her  security  lies 
completely  with  this  world's  goods." 
'Tou're  probably  right,"  Beth  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  ''but  you  don't 
need  to  get  so  dramatic  about  it. 
We'll  just  treat  her  like  Aunt  Amy 
or  anyone  else,  and  forget  about  so- 
cial  differences." 

npHREE  days  later  Aunt  Grace 
arrived  at  the  Whitmore  home, 
which  had  been  duly  scrubbed, 
waxed,  and  polished,  and  smelled 
strongly  of  new  paint  and  paper. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  neat,  plain, 
traveling  suit,  had  loads  of  luggage, 
and  was,  as  Martha  had  hoped,  her 
sweet  and  charming  self.  Her  neatly 
tinted  hair  showed  no  signs  of  gray, 
and  her  small,  almost  girlish  figure 
gave  no  hint  of  her  fifty  years.  The 
entire  family  was  surprised  at  the 
way  she  fit  into  the  pattern  of  their 
home  and  seemed  to  be  just  one 
of  them. 

The  next  morning  she  sweetly  re- 
fused their  invitation  to  accompany 
them  to  Sunday  School,  but  insisted 
that  her  presence  should  in  no  way 
interfere  with  their  worship. 

"You  know,"  she  said  smiling  al- 
most mischievously,  "I've  got  a 
yearning  to  bake  a  cake  while  you're 
gone.  I  haven't  made  one  for  twen- 
ty years,  I  guess.  Do  you  think  I'll 
still  remember  how  to  do  it?  I'll 
have  it  all  ready  when  you  return." 

Memory  wove  a  golden  thread 
through  the  tapestry  of  their  lives 
for  the  next  few  days— memories  of 
the  old  farm  where  they  were 
reared   as   children,    the   lake,    the 


canyons,  the  creek,  the  old  red 
schoolhouse,  and  all  the  spots  which 
had  entwined  themselves  around 
their  hearts.  Pilgrimages  were  made 
to  these  beloved  places,  and  once 
again  the  two  sisters  relived  the 
scenes  of  their  youth. 

Throughout  these  days  Beth 
acted  as  chauffeur,  and  one  night 
she  confided,  "You  know.  Mother, 
I  had  no  idea  Aunt  Grace  was  so 
sweet.  I  just  love  her!  She  hasn't 
said  a  word  about  all  those  aches 
and  pains  she  used  to  write  about." 

"I  told  you  she  was  naturally 
sweet  and  charming.  She  probably 
only  wrote  to  us  when  she  was  blue 
and  not  feeling  well.  One  has  to 
have  someone's  shoulder  to  weep 
on." 

One  morning  when  Grace  was 
wiping  the  breakfast  dishes  for  her 
sister,  the  clear,  sweet  tones  of 
Beth's  voice  came  to  them  from  the 
living  room. 

"That  girl's  singing  is  just  out  of 
this  world!"  Grace  said  when  the 
song  was  finished.  "You  never  told 
me  how  beautiful  and  talented  she 
has  become,  and  with  it  all  she  is 
so  sweet  and  unspoiled.  It  almost 
makes  me  wish  I  had  a  daughter," 
she  sighed. 

Martha,  listening,  detected  a  note 
of  longing  and  loneliness  in  her 
sigh. 

npHAT  evening  while  Martha  was 
preparing  for  bed,  Grace  called 
her  into  her  room.  Beth,  she  noted, 
was  already  there. 

"Ive  been  thinking  all  day  about 
you,  Beth,  and  do  you  know  what 
I've  decided  to  do?" 

"No.  What?"  came  as  a  chorus 
from  both  her  listeners. 

Martha  felt  a  sudden   premoni- 
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tion,  and  prayed  that  Beth  would 
remember  the  warning  she  had  re- 
cently given  her. 

'Tm  going  to  Europe  in  the  fall, 
and  Fve  decided  to  take  Beth  with 
me.  I've  never  had  a  daughter,  you 
know,  and  I  could  do  so  much 
for " 

''No!  No!  You  mustn't,  you 
can't!"  Martha's  anxious  voice  be- 
trayed her  fears. 

''Why?  I  thought  you'd  be  de- 
lighted. She  could  study  voice  in 
Europe  and  really  have  a  career." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  Martha  an- 
swered quietly,  quickly,  getting  con- 
trol of  herself.  "Beth  is  planning  on 
going  on  a  mission  this  fall.  In  fact, 
she  has  already  been  interviewed." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!  She  can  go 
on  a  mission  any  day.  That  will 
keep.  In  this  day  and  age  of  the 
universe  you'd  surely  not  be  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  keep  Beth 
from  real  progress  for  a  mission." 

Martha's  eyes  smarted  as  she 
choked  back  the  tears.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  would  not  allow  herself 
to  speak. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful, 
Beth?"  Grace  took  advantage  of 
the  silence.  "We  could  visit  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  spend  the  cold 
weather  in  Italy,  where  you  could 
study  voice  from  the  best  masters 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
education  for  you;  and  what  a 
French  designer  couldn't  do  with 
your  face  and  figure!  You'd  be  the 
hit  of  the  American  colony  over 
there,  and  no  telling  what  romance 
might  ensue." 

"It  would  be  fun!"  Beth's  eyes 
shone.  "But  I'm  engaged,  and  what 
about  my  mission?" 

"Later,  perhaps.  Any  girl  can  go 


on  a  mission,  but  how  many  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  in  Eu- 
rope? I  really  think  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  society.  Everyone  isn't 
blessed  with  a  voice  like  yours." 

"But— but.  .  .  ."  Beth  started  to 
remonstrate. 

"Doesn't  the  Bible  say  something 
about'  improving  your  talents?" 
Grace  hastened  on.  "After  all,  I'm 
not  going  to  make  an  atheist  out 
of  you.  Can't  you  go  on  a  mission 
in  the  spring?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  could.  .  .  ." 

"Come,  Martha,  what  do  you 
say?  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  be 
difficult." 

^nVS  entirely  up  to  Beth,"  Mar- 
tha spoke  calmly,  without  a 
trace  of  her  inward  fear  or  misgiving 
that  should  Beth  go,  she  would 
never  fulfill  a  mission  or  marry  her 
missionary  sweetheart.  "She's  a 
child  no  longer,  and  it's  up  to  her 
to  make  the  decision." 

"Then  it's  all  decided,  isn't  it, 
Beth?"  Grace  smiled  in  her  most 
endearing  manner.  "We'll  leave, 
let's  see,  how  about  Monday? 
You'll  want  a  few  weeks  in  New 
York  before  sailing." 

"Please,  Aunt  Grace,  it's  awfully 
sweet  of  you  to  ask  me,  and  I  do 
appreciate  it,  but  do  you  mind  if  I 
give  you  my  decision  in  the  morn- 
mg? 

"Certainly  not,  but  you're  a  smart 
girl,  and  I  know  already  that  you'll 
decide  to  go  with  me." 

"Please,  Auntie,"  Beth  laughingly 
hugged  her  aunt.  "I  want  to  think 
about  it.  I'll  let  you  know  in  the 
morning." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Martha,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  sobbed  out  the 
story  to  John. 
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'Tou  did  exactly  right,  Martha/' 
he  said,  with  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders.  'The  decision  must  be 
Beth's.  We  know  that  a  call  from 
the  Lord  should  be  first  and  fore- 
most in  our  lives,  but  she  must 
never  go  on  a  mission  feeling  she's 
been  coerced  into  going.  She  must 
decide;  but  I  realize  that  tonight  our 
daughter  is  making  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  her  life. 
Come,  let  us  pray." 

Kneeling  side  by  side,  with 
clasped  hands,  they  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  God,  praying  that  their 
daughter  might  be  blessed  with 
wisdom,  strength,  and  fortitude. 
And  then,  strangely  enough,  Mar- 
tha slept,  not  the  harassed,  worried 
sleep  that  anxiety  usually  brought, 
but  the  sweet,  restful  sleep  of  a 
child. 

Beth  seldom  arose  before  her 
father  left  for  work,  but  the  next 
morning  a  grave,  serious  girl  entered 


the  kitchen  as  he  was  eating  break- 
fast. 

''Dad,  Mother,"  she  said,  "I've 
just  told  Aunt  Grace  that  I'm  not 
going  to  Europe  with  her.  It  wasn't 
easy."  Tears  came  into  her  eyes 
and  voice.  "In  fact,  it  was  the  hard- 
est thing  I've  ever  done.  But  I 
know  I'm  right,  for  I  prayed  and 
prayed,  almost  all  night  long.  The 
answer  to  my  prayer  came  to  me 
just  as  though  it  had  been  written 
before  me:  'Whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.'  " 

"Thank  God,"  John  murmured, 
and  hastily  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye. 

The  mother's  loving  arms  en- 
circled her  daughter,  who  had  been 
"weighed  in  the  balance"  and  not 
found  wanting.  Martha  felt  that 
never  again  would  it  be  necessary 
for  her  to  lie  awake  worrying,  for 
Beth  was  a  woman,  with  a  true 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  Lord. 


cJhis  cds    iiliji  (country 


Ida  Isaacson 

This  is  my  country,  cradled  by  God  to  give  me  the  blessings  I  now  enjoy. 

This  is  my  country  where  free  men  and  women  dream  and  make  dreams  reality. 

This  is  where  gallant  little  bands  of  people  walked  the  dusty  miles — 

Rowed  the  untraversed  rivers  to  place  a  name,  a  faith,  and  a  marker 

On  barren  plains  and  hills.     They  sang  the  songs  of  deliverance 

From  tyranny,  strife,  error,  cold,  famine,  disease,  Indians,  and  death. 

They  counted  their  battle  scars  with  hungry  and  unhealed  hearts. 

They  loved  this  country.    We  owe  them  a  debt. 

Memorials  stand — silent — but  remembered. 

This  great  and  good  country  has  groaned  under  its  trials^ 

But  it  has  never  given  away  to  despair. 

The  green,  waving  corn  grows  tall  in  America. 

And  while  God  is  watching  over  us, 

The  morning  and  the  evening  stars  take  their  places 

And  they  watch  over  us,  also. 

We  are  not  sheathed  in  an  iron  panoply  of  fear; 

Neither  are  we  fenced  in  behind  iron  bars  of  injustice. 

The  American  flag  continues  to  ripple  in  the  gentle  breeze; 

Our  people  understand  the  price  of  liberty. 
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Chapter  2 
Margery  S.  Stewart 


Synopsis:  The  Tobler  family,  Maria, 
seventeen  years  old,  the  parents,  and 
Phillip  and  Karen,  members  of  the  Church 
from  Europe,  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
are  met  at  the  station  by  Mrs.  Tobler's 
cousin  Frederick,  who  has  found  a  home 
for  them.  The  house  is  old-fashioned 
and  in  need  of  repair,  but  Mamma  Tobler 
is  delighted  and  immediately  begins  to 
make  the  house  into  a  home. 

EARLY  rising  was  not  a  neigh- 
borhood characteristic  Maria 
discovered,  when  she  watched 
at  the  front  window  for  neighbors  to 
come  shivering  out  to  pick  up  their 
morning  papers.  Karen  came  to 
watch,  too,  and  Papa  took  his  turn. 

''Is  spying/'  said  Mamma,  and 
tried  to  hurry  them  away. 

''No,  no,  Mamma,  is  interest/' 
Papa  smiled,  tying  his  tie.  It  was 
a  long  wait,  but,  at  seven,  the  first 
one  came  out,  the  woman  who  lived 
across  the  street.  "Now,"  said  Papa, 
"let  us  see  how  clever  you  are.  What 
kind  of  a  lady  would  you  say  she  is?" 

Maria  looked  at  the  tall,  gray- 
haired  woman  bending  with  such 
dignity  to  retrieve  her  paper,  at  the 
immaculate  little  garden,  the  care- 
fully locked  gate,  the  "No  peddlers" 
sign  upon  the  fence.  "I  think  she 
will  be  hard  to  know." 

But  Karen  clapped  her  hands  in 
delight.  "A  girl  just  looked  out  of 
the  upstairs  window.  She's  my  age, 
I  know  it.  I  say  they  are  wonderful 
people  who  will  love  us  on  sight." 

But  Papa  turned  to  Maria.  "I 
think  you  are  the  one  more  nearly 
right.  We  shall  see.  But  I  think 
she  will  be  a  friend  well  worth  the 
waiting." 


Mamma  called  from  the  kitchen, 
"The  eggs  are  done.  You  will  be 
late,  and  Frederick  will  be  cross. 
Remember,  he  must  find  Karen's 
school  for  her,  also." 

Maria  followed  after  Karen.  She 
sensed  her  sister's  unhappiness. 
"You  may  wear  my  gold  locket  if 
you  like." 

Karen  shook  her  head.  "Nothing 
else  on  me  is  right.  I  do  not  want 
any  more." 

At  breakfast  she  ate  scarcely  any- 
thing. "I  think,"  she  said  at  last, 
"I  would  rather  stay  home.  I  think 
I  should  wait  a  week  or  two  before 
going  to  school." 

No  one  was  at  all  deceived. 

"You  are  afraid,"  said  Phillip 
gravely. 

Mamma  turned  anxiously  from 
the  stove.  "But  you  must  start,  you 
have  so  much  time  to  make  up. 
You  better  go  this  morning." 

Maria  watched  anxiety  furrow 
Karen's  forehead.  "I  have  no  sweat- 
er," she  said.  "I  have  only  the  blue 
dress  and  the  black  dress  and  the 
white  blouse  and  green  skirt.  They 
will  laugh  at  me.  They  will  laugh 
at  my  shoes." 

"They  will  not  laugh,"  Mamma 
said,  "when  you  are  clean  and  neat, 
when  you  have  such  pretty  hair, 
curly  by  itself  and  pure  gold." 

Karen  hung  her  head.  "When  I 
talk  they  will  laugh  hardest  of  all." 

"Laugh  before  they  do,"  Mamma 
said,  "and  you  will  soon  be  laughing 
together." 

"I  am  ugly,"  said  Karen,  "and  the 
nearer  I  get  to  school,  the  uglier  I 
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will  grow.  When  I  go  in  the  rooms 
my  nose  will  be  a  foot  long." 

pAPA  patted  her  shoulder.  "I  will 
give  you  three  pretty  pills,"  he 
said.   ''Hold  out  your  hand." 

Karen  obediently  opened  her 
palm. 

Papa  took  three  pink  pills  from 
his  pocket  and  closed  her  fingers 
over  them.  ''When  you  cannot  bear 
your  ugliness  another  moment,  take 
one  pill,  and  like  magic  you  will 
be  pretty  again.  You  will  look  just 
like  the  girl  in  the  mirror  upstairs." 

Maria  laughed  at  the  old,  childish 
game,  and,  after  a  moment,  Karen 
laughed,  too. 

"Today,"  said  Maria  grandly,  "I 
will  get  a  job  and  then  you  shall 
have  your  sweater." 

Everyone  looked  at  her  wonder- 
ingly.   "How  do  you  know?" 

Maria  tossed  her  bright  hair. 
"This  is  America.  Have  you  for- 
gotten? Everything  wonderful  hap- 
pens here." 

Cousin  Frederick  rang  the  door- 
bell and  burst  in  before  they  could 
run  to  open  the  door.  "A  boy/"  he 
shouted.  "Can  you  imagine  such 
luck?  Four  girls  we  have  and  then, 
at  last,  a  boy!  I  thought  the  boys 
were  all  gone,  but  no,  there  was  one 
for  me  after  all." 

Everyone  cried  out  with  delight, 
even  Phillip,  who  wanted  to  go  at 
once  and  bring  the  baby  to  the 
house  for  a  playmate. 

"We  go  to  see  Hilda,  tonight," 
Mamma  decided. 

Cousin  Frederick  slapped  Papa 
on  the  back.  "Your  first  day  on  the 
job.  It  is  going  to  be  fine  .  .  .  just 
fine.  We  have  several  men  there 
from  our  country.  One,  I  think,  was 
in  the  last  city  you  stayed  before 


your  arrest.  You  will  have  much 
to  talk  about." 

They  went  away,  Frederick  and 
Papa  and  Karen.  Maria  worked  side 
by  side  with  Mamma  all  morning. 

Mamma  was  true  to  her  word. 
They  mounted  step  by  step,  leaving 
a  shining  basement  behind  them, 
advancing  on  a  soon-to-be  gleaming 
main  floor.  At  noon  they  stopped 
for  a  sandwich  of  leftover  goose  and 
a  piece  of  the  apple  cake.  Maria 
made  the  sandwiches  while  Mamma 
went  out  to  call  PhiHip.  She  heard 
her  mother's  voice  rising  in  crescen- 
do as  the  moments  wore  away 
without  an  answering  voice.  She 
stepped  to  the  back  door. 

Mamma  turned  from  the  back 
fence.  "He  is  not  here.  Where 
could  he  be?  Last  time  when  I 
called  he  was  playing  with  some 
little  boys." 

"He  is  in  another  boy's  garden 
then,"  Maria  comforted  her,  but  she 
untied  her  apron.  "I  will  comb  my 
hair  and  then  I  will  look  for  him." 

She  ran  swiftly  up  and  down  the 
neighboring  streets.  But  Phillip  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  gathering 
panic,  Maria  fled  down  a  larger 
thoroughfare  calling  his  name. 

Breathless,  she  paused  on  the 
second  corner  before  a  drugstore 
window.  Miserably  frightened,  she 
stared  unseeingly  at  the  dusty,  fly- 
specked  windows,  the  advertise- 
ments of  toothpaste.  She  straight- 
ened. Someone  in  the  drugstore 
might  have  seen  or  heard  of  him. 
They  would  remember  a  little  boy 
so  blonde,  so  broken  in  his  speech. 

Timidly  she  pushed  open  the 
swinging  doors.  She  took  a  deep 
breath  of  the  unfamiliar  odor.  How 
delicious  it  was,  drugs  mingling  with 
perfumes  and  perfumes  with  some 
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aromatic  foods  being  kept  at  even 
heat.  But  Maria  shook  her  head 
disapprovingly  when  she  saw  the 
finger-smudged  glass  cases,  the  dusty 
mirror  behind  the  fountain. 

l^O  one  came  forward.  She  took 
a  few  steps  toward  the  fountain. 
''Hello?''  she  said  hesitantly. 

There  was  the  sound  of  falling 
boxes,  the  scrape  of  a  chair.  A  dark 
masculine  head  poked  itself  from 
behind  a  floor  display  of  face 
creams.  "Tou  looking  for  some- 
thing, Ma'am?" 

Maria  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. This  was  not  what  she  had 
heard  of  American  ways.  Where 
were  the  furious  tempo,  the  swift 
courtesy,  the  efficient  flourish. 

She  swallowed.  '1  ...  I  came  to 
look.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,"  the  thin,  dark  face  flashed 
a  white  smile  in  her  direction.  '*Go 
right  ahead  and  look.  I'll  just  duck 
back  for  a  little  session  with  Black- 
stone  while  you're  making  up  your 
mind."   He  disappeared  again. 

Maria  tiptoed  forward:  *'It  is  for 
a  little  boy  I  look." 

The  head  came  back  again,  inter- 
est warmed  the  dark  eyes.  ''A  little 
boy,  you  say  .  .  .  about  so  high?" 
A  long,  thin  hand  shot  out  from 
the  display.  ''Blonde?  On  his  way 
back  to  the  ship?" 

Maria  leaned  against  the  counter, 
weak  with  relief.  "You  have  seen 
him  then?   Phillip?   Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  back.  Asleep.  Come  along 
if  you  want  to." 

Now  the  whole  man  made  his 
appearance,  tall  and  lean,  cavernous- 
ly  young,  he  towered  above  her. 
His  face  was  tanned  and  pleasantly 
homely.  A  lock  of  brown  hair 
inched    across    his    forehead    every 


time  he  pushed  it  away.  "Phillip 
tells  me  it  was  better  where  you 
came  from,  everyone  understood 
everyone  there.  He  didn't  have  to 
tell  them  a  simple  thing  over  and 
over." 

"Oh,"  said  Maria,  not  knowing 
whether  to  smile  or  not.  The  words 
had  mirth  in  them,  but  the  young 
man  did  not  smile. 

She  followed  his  example  and  tip- 
toed through  the  swinging  half  door 
to  the  apothecary  part  of  the  store. 
The  shelves  were  filled  with  jars  and 
bottles  and  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
colors.  On  a  cot  under  the  window, 
Phillip  slept,  a  green  all-day  sucker 
clutched  in  his  hand. 

"It  was  cheaper  than  a  sleeping 
pill,"  the  young  man  explained 
gravely,  "and  twice  as  efficacious." 
He  studied  Maria  frankly,  "His 
sister?" 

She  nodded:  "And  thank  you  for 
keeping  him  here." 

He  grinned  widely,  his  teeth 
sparkled.  "That's  all  right.  I  had 
to  get  my  good  deed  in  before  six- 
thirty  tonight."  He  shot  out  his 
hand,  "My  name  is  Timothy  All- 
red." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"Yours?"  he  prodded. 

lyi ARIA  blushed  hotly  at  her  clum- 
siness. "Mine  is  Maria  .  .  . 
Tobler.    We  came  last  night." 

"So  he  told  me."  Timothy 
nodded  his  head  toward  the  cot. 
"Took  one  look  around  and  said,  no. 
It  seems  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  ship  and  start  all  over." 

"There  were  no  Indians,"  Maria 
explained.  "We  had  promised  him 
Indians." 

"I  see."  He  rubbed  his  chin.  "I 
know  an  honest-to-goodness  chief, 
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but  he's  down  in  Arizona,  two  days 
away."  He  looked  again  at  Phillip. 
"It  isn't  just  the  Indians,  the  kids 
around  here  have  been  giving  your 
brother  a  bad  time." 

Maria  bent  over  Phillip,  gathered 
him  into  her  arms,  whispered  him 
awake. 

Timothy  Allred  watched  her 
carefully.  '1  just  remembered  an 
extra  fine  prescription  for  small  boy 
societies."  He  reached  in  his  pocket 
for  a  pad  and  wrote  hurriedly  on 
six  or  seven  pages.  He  ripped  them 
off  and  handed  them  to  Phillip. 
'That  will  do  it,  Fm  pretty  sure." 

Phillip  held  them  up  to  Maria. 
"What  does  it  read?" 

Maria  deciphered  the  sprawling 
hand.  "Pay  to  the  bearer,  one  ice- 
cream cone,  when  bearer  is  accom- 
panied by  Phillip  Tobler."  She  bent 
her  head  to  hide  the  quick,  grateful 
tears.   "You  are  kind." 

"Nope  .  .  .  just  getting  business 
for  my  Dad's  store." 

Maria  looked  about  her  question- 
ingly. 

Timothy  Allred  shook  his  head. 
"No,  Dad  isn't  here.  He's  very  ill. 
I  came  back  from  school  to  sort  of 
run  things  until  he's  back  on  his 
feet." 

"I  am  so  sorry."  Marie  looked 
about  her.  "But  such  a  beautiful 
store.  It  must  make  you  happy  to 
take  care  of  it." 

"Happy!"  Timothy  stared  at  her 
as  if  she  were  a  new  species  of  fish. 
"SeUing  pills  to  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
eyelash  curlers  to  all  the  Junior  High 
kids  should  make  me  happy?  Aaak." 

"You  don't  like  it?"  Maria  was 
incredulous. 

"I  want  to  be  a  lawyer,"  Timothy 
said,  "a  nice  business-like  profession. 


I  want  to  help  people.  I  want  to 
be  something." 

Maria  backed  away  from  his  in- 
tensity. She  took  Phillip's  hand.  "I 
do  thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Allred." 

"Everybody  calls  me  Timothy." 

"Mr.  Allred,"  repeated  Maria 
firmly.  But  she  hesitated  at  the 
door,  her  eyes  caught  once  more  by 
the  smudged  counter.  "Mr.  Allred, 
for  your  kindness  would  you  let  me 
come  in  this  afternoon  and  .  .  .  and 
dust  a  little  for  you.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  beholden."  She  felt  the 
furious  color  sweep  her  face  under 
Timothy  Allred's  quizzical  glance. 

He  bowed  very  formally.  "I  ac- 
cept your  offer  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion. Miss  Tobler.  I,  too,  am  a  great 
avoider  of  beholdingness." 

npHEY  could  scarcely  believe  at 
dinner  that  Maria  had  a  job.  It 
was  like  all  the  stories  they  had 
heard  of  life  in  America.  Karen 
leaned  toward  Maria,  breathless  with 
interest,  her  dinner  forgotten.  "Tell 
me  again.  You  went  back  and 
scrubbed  the  ice-cream  counter  and 
then  he  said  .  .  .?" 

Maria  clasped  her  hands  in  de- 
light at  the  mere  memory.  "He 
came  over  to  the  counter  and  he 
said,  very  gruffly,"  she  made  her 
voice  deep,  "  'Who  taught  you  to 
scrub  like  that?'  and  I  said,  'My 
mother.' " 

Everyone  looked  at  Mamma,  who 
beamed  and  nodded  her  head. 

Maria  took  a  deep  breath.  "  Tve 
been  losing  customers  steadily  since 
I  came,'  he  said,  'and  a  very  quiet 
and  peaceful  atmosphere  it  is,  with- 
out a  lot  of  people  cluttering  up  the 
place,  but  unfortunately,  Maria,  the 
cash  register  is  alarmingly  silent.'  So 
then,"  Maria  said,  "he  leaned  back 
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and  looked  at  me  again  and  he  said, 
'Yes,  I  think  I  would  hke  even  a 
bowl  of  stew  if  you  served  it.  That's 
my  criterion,  Miss  Tobler/  " 

Maria  hugged  herself  in  delight. 
''So  there  was  my  beautiful  job.  All 
the  time  I  was  fearful  about  what  I 
could  do  in  America,  when  I  knew 
so  little.  But  you  see,  already  the 
doors  swing  wide,  and  I  know.  .  .  ." 
She  looked  from  one  to  another. 
"Now  I  know  it  is  true.  Now  I 
know  that  here,  you  can  be  what- 
ever you  want  to  be." 

"But,  Maria,"  Papa  said  gently, 
"is  it  always  to  be  the  drugstore?" 

She  turned  to  him  at  once.  "It 
is  like  a  school,  Papa.  You  under- 
stand? In  the  drugstore  I  will  learn 
to  know  America,  her  speech,  and 
her  dress  and  her  feelings,  then  it 
will  be  time  for  the  next  step." 

Papa  cleared  his  throat.  "Did  you 
hear  her.  Mamma?   Is  good." 

"Is  good,"  said  Mamma  softly  and 
leaned  over  to  kiss  Maria's  cheek. 
"We  have  all  taken  a  big  step  today, 
but  I  think  Maria,  she  has  taken 
the  biggest." 

Maria  turned  to  Karen.  "All  my 
talk  about  myself.  We  haven't  heard 
a  word  about  you.  How  was  the 
school?" 

Karen  mashed  butter  into  her 
baked  potato.  "There  is  nothing  to 
tell.  The  school  is  very  large,  and 
there  are  many  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
am  just  one  more  bean  in  the  sack." 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  Maria.  "There 
must  be  more  to  it  than  that.  They 
must  have  noticed  you." 

Karen  said  slowly,  "They  are  so 
kind  here  in  America  that  you  could 
weep  just  to  hear  it.  They  are  kind 
to  everyone.  It  is  'excuse  me'  and 
Tm  sorry'  and  'Hi  there,'  "  she  ex- 
plained to  Mamma.    "Hi  there!  is 


like  'hello  to  you.'  That  is  what  it 
means."  She  bit  her  thumbnail. 
"But  with  all  their  politeness  I  am 
still  just  one  more  bean." 

Mamma  helped  herself  to  more 
bread.  Maria  saw  that  it  was  more 
a  need  to  be  doing  something  than 
hunger.  Maria  saw  that  Mamma 
was  troubled.  "There  are  many 
takers,"  Mamma  said  casually,  as  if 
she  were  talking  to  herself,  "and  so 
few  givers.  That  is  why  the  takers 
are  always  hungry  and  the  givers 
so  much  in  demand." 

TZAREN  lifted  her  head  sharply. 

"Now,  Mamma,  just  come  right 

out  and  say  it.   You  mean  I  take?" 

"Sometimes  we  must  sit  and 
think  about  that,  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  always  think  well  of  our- 
selves." 

Karen  flounced  up  angrily,  her 
gold  curls  bouncing.  "You  know 
very  well,  Mamma,  that  I  do  not 
have  a  penny.  I  have  not  one  thing 
to  give  or  I  would." 

Mamma's  voice  grew  softer  still, 
"The  pretty  Madame  Renee,  on  the 
ship,  the  one  who  played  the  piano 
so  beautifully,  she  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure." 

"Or,"  said  Papa,  remembering, 
"the  little  girl,  Celia,  who  was 
teaching  all  the  children  the  new 
games.  She  seemed  to  give  quite  a 
little  happiness." 

Karen  hesitated  by  the  door,  and 
Maria  sensed  that  she  was  half  of  a 
mind  to  flounce  up  the  stairs  and 
yet  was  just  afraid  she  might  miss 
something  of  value. 

"Little  Mrs.  Henie,"  reminded 
Mamma  enthusiastically,  "she  could 
make  pancakes  like  no  one  else  in 
the  world." 

Karen  giggled.    "Remember  the 
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time  I  ate  so  many  and  you  were  ly/f ARIA  wakened  from  a  sound 
so  ashamed  of  me.  But  I  couldn't  and  heavy  sleep.  She  lay  wide- 
stop.  Never  have  I  tasted  pancakes  eyed  in  the  darkness  trying  to  think 
more  delicious."  what  had  awakened  her.    Someone 

Phillip  rubbed  his   stomach.    '1  was  singing.  That  was  it.  Someone 

remember  Grandma  Henie."  singing  a  ballad  from  home,  in  her 

''And  what  of  Timothy  Allred?"  own  tongue.    She  sat  up. 
Maria  asked  softly.  "Didn't  he  give         Karen  was  sittmg  on  the  wmdow 

Phillip  all  the  friends  in  the  neigh-  ledge,  her  face  etched  in  light  from 

borhood,  and  it  only  cost  him  seven  the  moon.  She  was  smgmg  the  old, 

free  ice-cream  cones."  familiar  song.   But  it  was  no  casual 

-Yes/'   cried   Phillip  ecstatically,  °^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^g^^g'    ^^''^  ^^^^f  f,^ 

-seven  new  friends  have  I,  and  Mr.  m  amazement  as  her  sister  carefully 

Allred  has  promised  me  an  Indian  rehearsed  one  phrase  over  and  over 

chief  .  .   .  only.  .  .  ."    He  looked  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^g^'  '^'^  ^^^^  '^  ^"^ 

about  him  with  vast  scorn,  -Only  went  on  to  the  next, 
he  means  it,  because  he  knows  right  Karen  you  will  wake  the  house, 

he  e  the    1'  e"  Karen   turned,    bhe   looked  very 

^        '  .   ,        ^  ,,-,  angelic,  Maria  thought,  in  her  white 

Karen  stamped  her  foot.  You  flai,nel  nightgown  and  her  moon- 
are  ao  subtle  all  of  you.  You  thmk  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^.^-^  ^^^  ^Listen, 
I  am  still  a  child.  But  I  will  give  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^  j  1^^^^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^^ 
you  one  free  )ob  of  dishwashing,  j  ^^^^  -^ .  gj^^  .^ 
|ust  as  soon  as  I  have  run  to  the  ^^^^^  j-^^^^^^^  critically.  Karen's 
store  for  a  pencil.  Now  I  will  see  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
how  your  theory  really  works.  pj^^^-^^g   ^^   ^^^  ^^^     ^^l^^^^gl^   ^^^ 

Maria  helped  Mamma  clear  the  g^eat  in  any  way,  it  did  possess  a 

table.    She   scraped   leftovers   onto  ^^^1,  contagious  charm, 
wax    paper.     "Mamma,"    she    said  -j  ji^e  it/'  Maria  whispered.  "But 

slowly,  "how  can  you  really  know  even  the  birds  are  asleep.   You  will 

you  have  helped  Karen  with  what  wake  the  house." 
you  said,  about  giving?    Maybe  it         Karen  came  back  to  bed  and  put 

will  not  do  anything  at  all."  her  arm  around  Maria.   "Tomorrow 

Mamma  smiled.  "It  is  one  of  the  I  shall  look  for  a  job  after  school, 

certain  things,  Maria.  You  will  see.  baby  sitting,  or  something  like  that. 

Karen  will  search  around  inside  her-  Then  I  shall  buy  me  a  guitar  and 

self  and  find  something  she  never  I  shall  practice  my  songs  and  never 

knew  before."  stop  until  I  really  have  them  the 

"But  look  at  the  artists  and  other  way  I  want  them." 
people  who  never  get  very  famous         Maria  hugged  her.   "I  shall  be  so 

or  very  wealthy."  proud.    Think  of  it,  my  own  sister 

Mamma  poured  soap  powder  into  Karen,   singing  before  crowds  and 

the  pan.  "It  is  a  question  of  degree,  crowds  of  people." 
my  little  one,  one  does  not  have  to         "I  always  wanted  to  sing,"  Karen 

have  thousands  of  people  shouting  whispered.      "But     I    never    really 

his  praises  to  be  a  most  successful  thought  I  could  do  it  until  tonight, 

person."  *  when  Mamma  talked  about  giving. 
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Maria,  Fve  been  thinking  and  she 
is  right  about  this." 

Maria  stiflsd  the  impulse  to  giggle 
at  the  astonishment  in  Karen's 
voice  at  her  discovery. 

''Maybe  it  is  not  very  practical  to 
want  to  do,  like  making  hotcakes, 
or  embroidery  .  .  J'  Karen  explained. 

'Til  make  the  hotcakes/'  Maria 
said.  "We  need  people  to  sing  to 
us,  to  keep  reminding  us  of  ...  of 
the  wonderful  things  there  are  in 
the  world." 

Karen  stretched  out  beside  her. 
"It's  this  country,"  she  said.  "It 
won't  let  you  stand  still.  Every- 
where you  look,  there  is  something 
wonderful  to  do  or  see  or  be." 

Maria  thought  of  the  drugstore 
and  the  tall,  strange  young  man  who 
ran  it.  "Then  how  is  it  some  of 
them  are  content  to  drift  and  dream 
and  let  all  the  years  run  out  of  their 
hands  like  water?" 

Karen  shivered.  "If  they  could 
see  what  we  have  seen  and  hear 
what  we  have  heard,  they  wouldn't 
stop  to  eat  or  sleep  for  joy  of  being 
able  to  do  what  you  want  to  do." 
She  kissed  Maria.  "Don't  tell  Mam- 
ma," she  whispered,  "but  even  the 
girl  across  the  street  will  not  be 
friends  with  me.  I  am  the  strange 
one." 


Maria  put  her  arms  around  Karen. 
"It  is  only  for  a  little  while.  Re- 
member at  home.  ...  It  takes  time 
for  these  things,  a  smile  today,  a 
word  tomorrow  ...  a  little  walk 
together  the  day  after.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course,"  said  Karen.  "It  will 
be  all  right."  But  there  was  no  con- 
viction in  her  voice.  After  awhile 
she  fell  asleep. 

Maria  could  not  close  her  eyes. 
She  yearned  over  Karen  and  Mam- 
ma, over  Papa  and  little  Phillip. 
Oh,  it  was  true  what  Mamma  often 
said,  "Old  problems  solved  open  the 
doors  for  new  ones  to  enter."  Maria 
smiled  wryly  to  herself.  She  had 
thought  every  trouble  would  auto- 
matically be  righted  the  moment 
their  feet  touched  the  golden  shore. 
Beautiful  America,  she  thought, 
forgive  me.  I  am  like  so  many, 
demanding  you  do  everything  for 
me,  at  once.  Now  this  is  foolish- 
ness, as  Mamma  says,  you  only  hold 
the  salve,  we  have  to  rub  it  on  the 
sore  place  ourselves. 

Karen  turned  over  with  a  pro- 
testing flop.  "What  are  you  doing, 
Maria,  mumbling  like  that?  'How 
can  a  person  ever  get  her  sleep?" 

(To  be  continued) 


y^reat   (granddad s    JUay 

Elsie  McKinnon  Strachan 

Great  Granddad  now  is  mellow  with  the  years. 

And  yet  his  voice  still  tells  exciting  tales 

Of  oxen  teams  and  river  fords,  of  fears 

When  wagon  riders  crossed  long,  lonely  trails. 

He  tells  of  mile-wide  forests  felled  by  hand. 

Of  horse-drawn  plows  which  turned  the  virgin  field; 

Of  times  when  wheat  was  broadcast  on  the  land. 

When  he  is  gone,  who  then  will  take  us  back 

Where  orchards  were  but  dreams  held  in  a  maze 

Of  wilderness  and  weeds;  when  sodded  shack 

Housed  faith  and  hope  and  plans  for  better  days? 

Who  will  recall  with  story-telling  skill 

Great  granddad's  day,  when  his  proud  voice  is  still? 
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ANNUAL  REPORT-1953 

THE  activities  and  achievements  of  Relief  Society  for  1953,  its  111th  year,  are  re- 
flected in  this  annual  report.  An  increasing  number  of  women  of  many  nation- 
alities, living  under  varied  conditions,  are  benefiting  from  participation  in  Relief  Society 
activities  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  209  stakes  and  42  missions.  Commendable  increases 
were  shown  in  nearly  all  phases  of  the  program. 

We  congratulate  the  stakes  and  missions  on  the  excellence  of  their  reports.  In 
the  stakes,  68  were  perfect  and  126  required  only  minor  corrections;  in  the  missions,  7 
were  perfect  and  22  required  only  minor  corrections.  The  narrative  sections  of  the  re- 
ports disclosed  a  wide  variety  of  activities  which  touched  many  lives. 

Membership  reached  148,094,  an  increase  of  7,740  over  1952,  a  gratifying,  steady 
growth.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  of  18,955  Latter-day  Saint  famiHes.  Since 
the  growth  in  membership  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  number  of  Latter-day 
Saint  families,  attainment  of  our  goal — every  Latter-day  Saint  woman  a  member  of 
Relief  Society — should  receive  constant  attention  from  stake  and  mission  workers.  Dur- 
ing 1953,  opportunity  for  development  through  engaging  in  leadership  activities  was 
afforded  90,887  women,  an  increase  of  5,390  over  1952. 

The  average  attendance  at  regular  meetings  throughout  the  Church  increased  slight- 
ly; theology  and  testimony  meetings  continued  to  have  the  largest  attendance,  followed 
in  order  by  literature,  social  science,  and  work  meetings. 

Visiting  teacher  meetings  increased  1,721  over  1952.  The  total  average  attend- 
ance was.  50.38  per  cent  (48.71  per  cent  in  1952)  a  commendable  increase;  in  the 
stakes,  48.92  per  cent  (47.81  per  cent  in  1952);  in  the  missions,  62.8  per  cent  (55.95 
per  cent  in  1952)  indicating  that  the  missions  are  more  rapidly  expanding  this  vital 
activity. 

The  increase  of  191,788  visits  by  3,613  more  visiting  teachers,  in  1,754  more  dis- 
tricts, brought  the  average  number  of  visits  to  Latter-day  Saint  families  to  8.01  from 
7.87  in  1952.  This  increase,  though  slight,  means  that  an  average  of  8  visits  was  made 
to  each  family  during  the  year  and  evidences  gradual  advancement  toward  our  goal  of 
12  annual  visits  to  each  family. 

Compassionate  service  held  its  important  place  in  Relief  Society  as  indicated  by 
7,912  more  visits  to  the  sick  and  homebound;  and  1,235  niore  days  care  of  the  sick 
over  1952.  In  addition,  the  narrative  sections  of  the  annual  reports  recounted  many 
other  comforting  acts  of  consideration  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  unfortunate,  which  af- 
fected many  lives  and  the  services  rendered  were  as  varied  as  human  needs.  Over  and 
above  these  services  performed  officially  in  the  name  of  the  society,  members,  inspired  by 
the  grand  key  words  of  Relief  Society  as  given  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith:  "Said 
Jesus,  'Ye  shall  do  the  work  which  ye  see  me  do,'  "  and  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  have  performed  innumerable  needed  and  helpful  services  as  good  neighbors. 

Relief  Society  continued  to  support  the  Church  Welfare  Program  through  par- 
ticipation at  work  meetings,  at  sewing  centers,  and  in  other  welfare  projects. 

In  Family  Welfare  Service  an  increase  of  749  initial  visits  made  to  needy  families 
under  the  direction  of  bishops,  and  an  increase  of  1,232  follow-up  visits  indicate  Relief 
Society's  earnest  concern  for  those  requiring  care  in  this  phase  of  the  Welfare  Program. 

The  general  board  is  grateful  to  all  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Relief  Society  program  during  1953.  There  is  great  need 
in  the  world  today  for  increased  faith  in  God,  for  extension  of  spiritual  and  cultural 
development,  and  for  greater  solicitude  everywhere  for  the  well-being  of  our  Father's 
children.  Meeting  these  needs  has  been  the  worthy  objective  of  Relief  Society  from  its 
very  beginning  and,  with  the  continued  support  and  devotion  of  our  membership,  this 
objective  will  not  only  be  perpetuated  but  ReHef  Society's  sphere  of  influence  and  serv- 
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ice  will  be  expanded  to  bless  peoples  in  faraway  places  now  unacquainted  with  its  bene- 
fits. 


General  Secretary-Treasurer 


Illustrations  and  arrangement  by  Don  Mortensen  and  Doug  Johnson,  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Department,  Brigham  Young  University. 


1952     1953 


MEMBERSHIP  —  1953 

303,504     L.D.S.  Families         +         18,955  over  1952 
148,094     R.S.  Members  +  7,740  over  1952  or 

48.79%  of  potential  membership 

In  Stakes 

251,775     L.D.S.  Families         +         15,333  over  1952 
119,615     R.S.  Members  +  7,427  over  1952  or 

47.50%  of  potential  membership 

In  Missions 

51,729     L.D.S.  Families         +  3,622  over  1952 

28.479     R.S.  Members  +  313  over   1952   or 

55.05%  of  potential  membership 

LEADERSHIP  ACTIVITIES 

90,887  R.S.  Members  Participated  in  Leadership 

Activities,  1953: 
85,497  in  1952 


General  OfEicers 
Stake  Officers  ... 
Mission  OfEicers 


1953 

26 

2,421 

504 


Locai  Executive  Officers '  12,946 

Other  Officers 6,291 

Class  Leaders  12,097 

Visiting  Teachers 56,602 


1952 

24 

2,281 

465 

12,385 

5,993 

11,360 

52,989 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERS— 1953 


Location 

3rgani- 

Stakes 

Members 

Missions 

Organi-     Members 

r 

Organi- 

Fotals 

( 

Members 

zation 

zation 

zation 

United  States  and 

Territories 

Alabama 

14 

178 

14 

178 

Alaska 

4 

96 

4 

96 

Arizona 

99 

5,772 

24 

438 

123 

6,210 

Arkansas 

9 

117 

9 

117 

California 

258 

15,374 

33 

774 

291 

16,148 

Colorado 

24 

1,202 

24 

541 

48 

1,743 

Connecticut 

4 

76 

4 

76 

Delaware 

1 

27 

1 

27 

District  of 

Columbia 

2 

156 

2 

156 

Florida 

10 

388 

36 

572 

46 

960 

Georgia 

3 

91 

22 

398 

25 

489 

Hawaii 

15 

816 

43 

833 

58 

1,649 

Idaho 

315 

18,856 

6 

94 

321 

18,950 

Illinois 

8 

312 

23 

362 

31 

674 

Indiana  _ 

1 

29 

22 

478 

23 

507 

Iowa 

13 

185 

13 

185 

Kansas 

.20 

265 

20 

265 

Kentucky 

17 

260 

17 

260 

Louisiana 

20 

416 

20 

416 

Maine 

■V 

9 

80 

9 

m 

Maryland 

2 

140 

1 

18   . 

3 

158 

Massachusetts 

11 

167 

11 

167 

Michigan 

9 

284 

5 

100 

14 

384 

Minnesota 

15 

279 

15 

279 

Mississippi 

17 

220 

17 

220 

Missouri 

24 

492 

24 

492 

Montana 

11 

315 

42 

894 

53 

1,209 

Nebraska 

9 

152 

9 

152 

Nevada 

39 

2,107 

39 

2,107 

New  Hampshire 

2 

24 

2 

24 

New  Jersey 

2 

65 

3 

IS 

5 

140 

New  Mexico 

18 

602 

25 

391 

43 

993 

New  York 

5 

183 

19 

348 

24 

531 

North  Carolina 

44 

191 

44 

191 

North  Dakota 

5 

41 

5 

41 

Ohio 

1' 

24 

18 

426 

19 

450 
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Location 

Stakes 

J 

Missions 

Totals 

I 

Organi- 

Members 

Organi- 

Members 

Organi- 

Members 

zation 

zation 

zation 

Oklahoma 

19 

264 

19 

264 

Oregon 

46 

2,249 

21 

425 

67 

2,674 

Pennsylvania 

1 

40 

26 

440 

27 

480 

Rhode  Island 

2 

21 

2 

21 

South  Carolina 

12 

404 

7 

89 

19 

493 

South  Dakota 

6 

44 

6 

44 

Tennessee 

10 

171 

10 

171 

Texas 

4 

162 

59 

1.207 

63 

1,369 

Utah 

838 

62.658 

838 

62.658 

Vermont 

3 

31 

3 

31 

Virginia 

3 

228 

21 

419 

24 

647 

Washington 

43 

1,890 

18 

435 

61 

2.325 

West  Virginia 

11 

195 

11 

195 

Wisconsin 

3 

100 

14 

148 

17 

248 

Wyoming 

50 

2,761 

12 

249 

62 

3,010 

Total 

United  States 

1,822 

117,208 

813 

14.752 

2.635 

131.960 

Other  Countries 

Argentina 

19 

388 

19 

388 

Australia 

23 

482 

23 

482 

Austria 

5 

97 

5 

97 

Belgium 

6 

49 

6 

49 

Brazil 

13 

144 

13 

144 

Canada 

52 

2,270 

55 

961 

107 

3.231 

Denmark 

16 

361 

16 

361 

England 

70 

899 

70 

899 

Finland 

9 

124 

9 

124 

France 

11 

89 

11 

89 

Germany  -  East 

(1952) 

76 

3.278 

76 

3.278 

Germany  -  West 

56 

846 

56 

846 

reland 

3 

35 

3 

35 

apan 
S/Iexico 

18 

189 

18 

189 

3 

137 

60 

1,058 

63 

1.195 

^Netherlands 

27 

438 

27 

438 

New  Zealand 

69 

975 

69 

975 

Morway 

13 

328 

13 

328 

Samoa 

49 

669 

49 

669 

Scotland 

6 

11 

6 

11 

South  Africa 

12 

138 

12 

138 

Sweden 

38 

471 

38 

471 

Switzerland 

25 

330 

25 

330 

Tahiti 

16 

111 

16 

277 

Tonga 

39 

618 

39 

618 

Uruguay 

22 

355 

22 

355 

Wales 

5 

51 

5 

51 

Total 

Other  Countries 

55 

2,407 

761 

13,727 

816 

16.134 

GRAND  Total  1.877 


119.615   1,574   28.479 


3.451 


148.094 
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MEETINGS—  1953 


163,492  Total  Meetings  Held  in  Wards  and  Branches 


111,741  Regular  Meetings 


Theology 

Work 

Literature 

(Optional  Lessons  in  Missions) 

Social  Science       12,538     -{-        827 


In    Stakes 

Increase 
over  1952 

In  Missions 

Increase 
over   1952 

14,567 

+        931 

13,655 

+       12 

20,519 

+     1,640 

15,916 

+     536 

14,274 

+     1,076 

10,515 

+     794 

9,757     +     457 


18,820  Visiting  Teacher  Meetings 


In  Stakes  ... 
In  Missions 


14,718 
4,102 


Increase 
Over  1952 

+  1,072 

+    649 


In  Stakes  ... 
In  Missions 


32,931  All  Other  Meetings 


17,443 
15,488 


Increase 
over  1952 


+  1.441 
+    152 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS  —  1953 


Regular  Meetings 

53,432  or  36.08%  total  average  attendance  in  1953 
49,255  or  35.09%  in  1952 

Av.  Attendance  Av.  Attendance  Total  Increase 

In  Stakes  In  Missions       Av.  Attendance       over  1952 


Theology 

44,846 

13,520 

58,366 

+4,289 

Work 

38,647 

12,577 

51,224 

+4,644 

Literature 

39,131 

12,602 

51,733 

+4,626 

Social  Science 

38,778 

12,815 

51,593 

+3,350 

Visiting  Teacher  Meetings 

28,514  or  50.38%  total  average  attendance  in  1953 
25,814  or  48.71%  in  1952 


Av.  Attendance  Av.  Attendance  Total  Increase 

In  Stakes  In  Missions      Av.  Attendance  over  1952 


24,788 


3,726    28,514    +  2,700 


VISITING  TEACHER  SERVICE 


1953 

1952 

Increase 
Over  1952 

Total  Family  Visits  2,432,032 

2,240,244 

+  191,788 

Visiting  Teachers      56,602 

52,989 

+     3,613 

Districts                      30,367 

28,613 

+     1,754 

Families  Visited 

At  Home  1,626,145         1,508,448         +117,697 

Not  Home  805,887  731,796         +  74,091 

8.01  Av.  visits  were  made  to  each  L.D.S.  family  in  1953 

7,^7  in  1952 
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SEWING  SERVICE 


1953 

Total  Articles  Completed   246,686 

Av.  number  of  women 
sewing  monthly  at 
work  meeting 41,867 


Kinds  of  Articles 
Completed 

Quilts  16,193 

Children's  Clothing  23,824 

Women's  Clothing  34,596 

Men's  Clothing  2,198 

Household  Furnishings  74,792 

Miscellaneous 

Articles 95,083 


1952 
210,955 


Increase  (or 
Decrease) 
over   1952 

+35,731 


38,686       4-  3,181 


14,846 

4-  1.347 

21,583 

+  2.241 

30,166 

+  4,430 

3,088 

890 

53,426 

+21,366 

87.846       +  7,237 


COMPASSIONATE  SERVICE  —  1953 

Increase   (or 
1953  1952  Decrease) 

over  1952 

Compassionate  Services: 

Visits  to  Sick  and 

Homebound  217,806       209.894       +  7.912 

Days  Care  of  Sick 23.739         22,504       +1,235 

Number  of  Funerals 

at  Which  Relief 

Society  Assisted  6,598  6,474       +      124 

Dressing  Only 

for  Burial  ^.  716  787       —        71 
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CHURCH  WELFARE  SERVICE  —  1953 


*  Average  number  of 
women  participat- 
ing in  Welfare  sew- 
ing at  work  meeting 


1953 


8,237 


'Average  number  of 
women  participat- 
ing in  Welfare  sew- 
ing at  sewing  centers. 


2.357 


1952 


8.422 


3.936 


Increase  (or 
Decrease) 
over  1952 


185 


—1.579 


Average  number  of 
women  participat- 
ing   in    Welfare 
projects  other  than 
sewing  10.919  8.985  +1.934 

*Due  to  smaller  Welfare  budget  assignments  to  wards 

**Due  to  fewer  calls  for  service  on  Welfare  sewing  at 

Welfare  centers 


Increase 
over  1952 


FAMILY  WELFARE  SERVICE  —  1953 

1953  1952 

Number  of  initial  fam- 
ily visits  under  di- 
rection of  bishop 8.628         7.879         +    749 

Number  of  subsequent 

or  follow-up  visits 19.439       18.207         +1.232 

Number  visited  who 
gave  service  on 
Church  Welfare 
projects 1.573         1.458         +    115 

Number  of  women  vis- 
ited who  sewed  at 
work  meetings 1.738         1.505         +    233 

Number  of  women  vis- 
ited who  sewed  for 
themselves  and  families  ....2.048  1.965  +      83 
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CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  REPORT  FOR 
STAKES  AND  MISSIONS 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  1953 

Cash  Balance  on  hand,  January  1  $        945,425.70 

Receipts   1,423,757.66 

$     2,369,183.36 

Disbursements  1,332,694.79 

Cash  Balance  on  hand  December  31  $     1,036,488.57 

Assets  and  Liabilities^  December  31,  1953 

Assets 

Cash  Balance  on  Hand  December  31  $     1,036,488.57 

Wheat  Trust  Fund  Deposited  at 

Presiding  Bishop's  Office  422,912.22 

Other  Invested  Funds  (Savings, 

Bonds,  etc.)   93,413.34 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings  96,767.25 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  668,864.95 

Other  Assets  164.950.27 

Total  Assets  $     2,483,396.60 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable : $  2,356.91 

Balance  Net  Worth  2,481.039.69 

Total  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth $     2,483,396.60 


REPORT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NEW  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  BUILDING,  1947  -  1953 

Receipts 

Contributions  $        562,882.23 

Interest 15,906.91 

Proceeds  from  sale  "Wist  Ye  Not"  2.278.50 

Total  Receipts $        581,067.64 

Disbursements  Including  Construction  Expense     29,212.90 
Cash  Balance  December  31,  1953  ....$        551,854.74 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCIAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA 

1953  -  1952 


Organizations 

Stakes  and  Missions,  Total 

Stakes   

Missions   

Local  

Wards  in  Stakes 

Branches  in  Missions 

Membership  Total 

Stakes  

Missions   

General  Officers  and  Board 
Members 

Stake   Officers   and   Board 
Members  

Mission  Presidents  and  Oth- 
er Officers 

Ward  and  Branch  Execu- 
tive Officers  

Other  Officers  

Class  Leaders 

Visiting  Teachers 

All  Other  Members  

L.D.S*  Families — Total 

In  Stakes 

In  Missions 

Meetings  and  Attendance 

1.  Meetings  Held.  Total  

General  Board  Meetings  

Relief  Society  General 
Conference 

Group  Stake  Conventions  

In  Stakes  and  Missions  

Stake  and  Mission  District 

Board  Meetings 

Stake  and  Ward  Officers 
(Union)  Meetings 

In  Wards  and  Branches 

Regular  Meetings  for  Mem- 
bers   - 

March  Sunday  Night  Meet- 
ings   

Visiting  Teachers  Meet- 
ings   

Preparation  Meetings 

Relief  Society  Conferences.. 

R.  S.  Conf.  Preliminary 
Meetings 


1953 
Number 

1952    Changes  1952  to  1953 
Number      Number 

or 
Amount 

or 
Amount 

or 
Amount 

Per  Cent 

251 

209 

42 

237 

196 

41 

+ 

4- 
+ 

14 

13 

1 

+  5.91 
+  6.63 
+  2.44 

3,451 

1,877 
1,574 

3,312 
1,762 
1,550 

+ 

+ 
+ 

139 

115 

24 

+  4.19 
+  6.53 
4-   1.55 

148,094 

140,354 

+ 

7,740 

+  5.51 

119,615 

112,188 

+ 

7,427 

+  6.62 

28,479 

28,166 

+ 

313 

+   1.11 

26 

24 

+ 

2 

+  8.33 

2,421 

2.281 

+ 

140 

+  6.14 

504 

465 

+ 

39 

4-  8.39 

12,946 
6,291 
12,097 
56,602 
57,207 
303,504 

12.385 
5,993 
11,360 
52.989 
54,857 
284.549 

+ 
4- 
+ 
+ 
+ 

561 

298 

737 

3,613 

2,350 

18,955 

+  4.53 
4-  4.97 
4-  6.49 
4-  6.82 
4-  4.28 
+  6.66 

251,775 

236.442 

+ 

15,333 

4-  6.48 

51,729 

48,107 

+ 

3,622 

4-  7.53 

168,426 
31 

158.490 
29 

+ 

+ 

9.936 
2 

+  6.27 
+  6.89 

1 
106 

1 

92 

+ 

14 

+   1.52 

4,796 

4.463 

+ 

333 

4-  7.46 

2,673 

2.496 

+ 

177 

4-  7.09 

2,123 

1.967 

+ 

156 

+  7.93 

163.492 

153,905 

4- 

9,587 

+  6.23 

111,741 

105.468 

+ 

6,273 

4-  5.95 

9,360 

9.365 

5 

5.34 

18,820 

18,842 

3,025 

17,099 

17,501 

2,885 

4- 
4- 
4- 

1,721 

1,341 

140 

4-10.06 
4-  7.66 
4-  4.85 

1,704 

1.587 

4- 

117 

+  7.37 
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1953  1952    Changes  1952  to  1953 

Number    Number     Number 

or  or  or 

Amount     Amount     Amount     Per  Cent 

2.  Average  Attendance  at  Regu- 
lar    Meetings     for     Members  53,432  49,255  +  4,177  +  8.48 

In  Stakes 40,352  36,962  +  3,390  +  9.17 

In  Missions  13,080  12,293  +  787  +  6.40 

3.  Per  Cent  of  Members  Repre- 
sented by  Average  Attendance 

at  Regular  Meetings 36.08%       35.09% 

In  Stakes  33.73%       32.95% 

In  Missions 45.93%       43.64% 

4.  Average  Attendance  at  Visit- 
ing Teachers  Meetings 28,514         25,814    +     2,700     -|-10.46 

5.  Per  Cent  of  Visiting  Teachers 
Represented  by  Average  At- 
tendance          50.38%       48.71% 

Visits  by  Stake  and  Mission  OflEiccrs 

1.  To  Wards  and  Branches 20,793         19,037    -f     1,756     +9.22 

To  Wards  by  Stake  Officers..  16,302         14,445    +     1,857     +12.85 

To  Branches  by  Mission  and 

District  Officers 4,491  4,592    —        101     —  2.20 


Activities 

1.  Visiting  Teaching: 

Number   of  Visiting  Teacher 
Districts 30,367        28,613    +     1,754 

Family  Visits— Total 2,432,032    2,240,244    +191,788 

Home  1,626,145    1,508,448    +117,697 

Not  Home  805,887       731,796    +  74,091 

Per  cent  at  Home  66.86%       67.33% 

Number    Communications    in 

Lieu  of  Visits  29,491 

2.  Educational  Meetings: 
Average  Attendance  at  Relief 

Society: 

Theology  58,366  54,077  + 

Work  (Sewing)  51,224  46,580  + 

Literature 51,733  47,107  + 

Social  Science  51,593  48,243  + 

3.  Sewing  Service  at  Meetings: 

Average  Number  of  Women 

Sewing  Monthly  41,867 

Total  Articles  Completed  246,686 

Kinds  of  Articles: 

Quilts  16,193         14,846    + 

Children's  Clothing  23,824         21,583    + 

Women's  Clothing  34,596         30,166    + 

Men's  Clothing 2,198           3.088    — 

Household  Furnishings 74,792         53,426    + 

Other  (Miscellaneous)  ....  95,083         87,846    + 


+  6.13 
+  8.56 
+  7.80 
+  10.12 


27,012    +     2,479     +  9.17 


4,289  +  7.93 

4,644  +  9.97 

4,626  +  9.82 

3,350  +  6.94 


38,686    +     3,181 
210,955    +  35,731 


1,347 
2,241 
4,430 
890 
21,366 
7,237 


+  8.22 
+  16.93 

+  9.07 
+  10.38 
+  14.68 
—28.82 
+39.99 
+  8.23 
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1953  1952    Changes  1952  to  1953 

Number  Number     Number 

or  or                or 

Amount  Amount     Amount     Per  Cent 

4.  Compassionate  Service: 

Visits  to  Sick  and  Homebound         217,806       209,894    +     7,912     +  ^11 

Number    Days    Care    of    the 

Sick 23,738^^      22,504)^+     1,234?4  +  5.48 

Number   of   Bodies   Prepared 

for  Burial 716  787    —         71     —  9.02 

Number  of  Funerals  at  Which 

Relief  Society  Assisted  6,598  6,474    +        124     +   1.91 

5.  Church  Welfare  Service: 

Average  Number  of  Women 

Participating     in     Welfare 

Sewing  at  Work  Meeting  ..  8,237  8,422    —        185     —21.96 

Average  Number  of  Women 

Participating     in     Welfare 

Sewing  at  Sewing  Center....  2,357  3,936    —     1,579     —40.11 

Average  Number  of  Women 

Participating     in     Welfare 

Projects  Other  than  Sewing  10,919  8,985    +     1,934     +21.52 

6.  Family  Welfare  Services: 
Number   Initial   Visits   Under 

Direction  of  Bishop  8,628  7,879    +        749     +  9.50 

Number  of  Subsequent  or  Fol- 
low-up Visits 19,439         18,207    +     1,232     +6.76 

Number   Visited   Who   Gave 
Service  on  Church  Welfare 

Projects   1,573  1,458    +        115     +  IM 

Number    of   Women    Visited 
Who     Sewed      at     Work 

Meeting  1,738  1,505    +       233     +15.48 

Number   of    Women    Visited 
Who  Sewed  for  Themselves 

and  FamiUes  2,048  1,965    +  83     +  4.22 

Total    Number    of    Wards    and 

Branches  With  Lists  of  Nurses  1,881  1,743    +        138     +7.91 

Wards  in  Stakes  1,394  1,277    +        117     +9.16 

Mission    Branches    in    United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada    487  466   +         21     +  4.50 

Magazine 

Kt\i^  Society  Magazine 
Subscriptions 119,850       111,881    +     7,969     +7.12 

Finances 

Cash  Receipts 1,423,757.66  1,268,613.82  155,143.84     +12.22 

Cash  Disbursements  1,332,694.79  1,121,721.23  210,973.56     +18.80 

Net  Assets 2,481,039.69  2,312,020.37  169,019.32     +  7.31 


FROM   THE    FIELD 


Margaret  C.  PicJcering,  General  Secretarj^-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  go\erning  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  lone  Loveland 


MINIDOKA  STAKE   (IDAHO),  PAUL  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY  VISITING 
TEACHERS  ACHIEVE  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD 

FOR  TEN  YEARS 

lone  Loveland,  President,  Paul  Ward  Relief  Society,  reports  that  in  1944  this 
ward  achieved  one  hundred  per  cent  visiting  teaching.  "Every  month  since  then  this 
has  been  maintained.  So,  in  January  1954,  we  had  a  ten-year  record  of  unbroken  one 
hundred  per  cent  visiting  teaching.  We  are  very  proud  and  grateful  to  our  teachers. 
Sister  Clarinda  Green  was  president  when  the  achievement  was  first  made.  In  1948 
Sister  lone  Loveland  became  president,  with  Zola  Hunsaker  as  first  counselor  and  Rhoda 
Barclay  as  second  counselor,  and  Grace  Merrill  as  secretary.  Florence  Greenwell  is  the 
visiting  teacher  message  leader,  but  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken.  We 
love  our  work  and  are  happy  in  it." 

Katherine  Barnes  is  president  of  Minidoka  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ella   P.   Bennion 

NORTH  JORDAN  STAKE  (UTAH)   SINGING  MOTHERS  PRESENT  EASTER 
CANTATA  ''RESURRECTION  MORNING" 

April  18,  1954 

Ella  P.  Bennion,  President,  North  Jordan  Stake  Relief  Society,  stands  at  the  right 
in  the  back  row;  Counselor  Paula  G.  Wilson,  fourth  from  the  left  on  the  back  row; 
director  of  the  cantata,  Nellie  Bennion,  second  from  the  right,  back  row;  accompanist 
Lucille  D.  Smith,  third  from  the  right,  back  row;  Secretary  Mable  G.  Morgan,  sixth 
from  the  left,  front  row. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ella  O.  Davis 

MOUNT  LOGAN  STAKE    (UTAH)    SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC 
FOR  STAKE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 
March  14,  1954 

Standing  in  front,  at  the  piano,  left  to  right:  Alvina  Pehrson,  chorister;  Lila  Jones, 
pianist. 

Standing,  second  row,  sixth  from  the  right:  Luana  Jenkins,  assistant  pianist. 

This  was  the  fifth  occasion,  since  the  organization  of  the  Mount  Logan  Stake  in 
November  1946,  that  this  chorus  has  furnished  music  for  stake  conference.  Sister  Ella 
O.  Davis,  Secretary,  Mount  Logan  Stake  Rehef  Society,  reports  that  the  renditions  have 
been  well  received,  and  this  year,  "The  chorus  was  highly  praised  by  Elder  Oscar  A. 
Kirkham  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy,  who  asked  as  a  special  favor  to  him  that  the 
chorus  repeat  two  of  the  outstanding  selections." 

Mae  E.  Jenkins  is  president  of  Mount  Logan  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph   submitted  by   Cleona   W.    Hedenstrom 

OGDEN  STAKE   (UTAH),  OGDEN  FOURTH  WARD  WORK  MEETING 
FEATURES  "COVERALL"  APRONS  March  9,  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Cleona  Hedenstrom,  President,  Ogden  Stake  Relief 
Society;  Mae  Child,  Secretary,  Ogden  Fourth  Ward  Relief  Society;  Amy  Vowles,  Coun- 
selor; Ella  Stratford,  President;  Violet  Perkins,  Counselor;  Kate  Couch;  Aurilla  Folkman, 
work  meeting  leader;  Margaret  Mumford,  quilting  chairman. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Edna  Tribe,  Counselor,  Ogden  Stake  Relief 
Society;  Vivian  Carlson,  work  meeting  leader,  Ogden  Stake  Rehef  Society;  Ethel  Lewis; 
Ella  Crandall;  Mary  Colvell;  Ethel  Hatton;  Crystal  Watkins;  Lora  Wright;  Alice  Sip- 
herd;  Luella  Mann;  Martha  Rampton;  Margaret  Dearden;  Ireta  Watkins;  Echo  Berg; 
Viola  Woolley;  Zena  Gardner;  Virginia  Tribe;  Alberta  Greenhalgh. 

Cleona  W.  Hedenstrom  reports  the  success  of  this  unique  apron  project:  "Sister 
Stratford  had  a  large  coverall  apron  which  many  of  the  sisters  liked.  The  pattern 
was  one  which  needed  to  be  sized  to  the  individual,  so  we  asked  all  those  sisters  who 
wished  to  make  this  apron  to  bring  their  material  to  the  February  work  meeting.  There 
a  pattern  was  cut  to  fit  each  sister,  and  each  was  assisted  in  cutting  out  her  apron. 
As  many  as  could,  sewed  their  aprons  on  the  Relief  Society  machines.  While  waiting 
to  be  helped,  some  of  the  sisters  quilted  on  a  baby  quilt,  crocheted,  or  embroidered. 
During  the  day  sixteen  patterns  and  fifteen  aprons  were  cut  out.  Several  patterns  and 
aprons  were  cut  out  later,  and  the  sisters  urged  to  finish  their  aprons  and  wear  them 
to  work  meeting,  March  9,  1954.  At  the  luncheon  served  at  noon  we  honored  Sister 
Kate  Couch,  who  was  eighty  years  old  in  March." 


(jtands 

Alice  R.  J^ch 

Like  moon-etched  dusky  shadows,  deep  toil  marks  intertwine 
Across  her  hands,  blue-veined  and  worn,  and  chart  a  pioneer  line. 


LESSJON   DEPARTMENT 


cJ neology — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  25— Alma  and  Amuiek 

Elder  LeJand  H.  Monson 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  Chapters  9-16) 

For  Tuesday,  October  5,  1954 

Objective:  To  show  how  Alma  and  Amiilek,  in  preaching  repentance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Ammonihah,  were  sustained  by  the  Lord. 

Alma  commanded  them  to  re- 
pent if  they  expected  to  inherit  the 
kingdom   of  God,   and   warned   of 


AJma  Preaches  Repentance 
ACCORDING  to  instructions 
from  an  angel,  the  same  one 
who  had  appeared  to  Alma  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  he  went  a 
second  time  before  the  people  of 
Ammonihah.  Immediately  they  op- 
posed him.  ''.  .  .  Who  is  God  .  .  ." 
they  scoffed,  ''.  .  .  that  sendeth  no 
more  authority  than  one  man  among 
this  people,  to  declare  unto  them 
the  truth  of  such  great  and  marvel- 
ous things?"   (Alma  9:6) 


imminent  destruction  if  they  re- 
fused, quoting  the  words  God  spoke 
to  Lehi: 

.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  prosper  in  the 
land?  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye  will  not  keep 
my  commandments  ye  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Alma 
9:13). 

He  pointed  out  to  them  how  this 


Alma  boldly  testified  of  their  sins     prophecy  had  been  verified  among 


and  called  upon  them  to  repent, 
saying:  ''.  ,  .  O  ye  wicked  and 
perverse  generation,  how  have  ye 
forgotten  the  tradition  of  your 
fathers;  yea,  how  soon  ye  have  for- 
gotten the  commandments  of  God. 
.  .  .  Yea,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  matchless  power,  and  his  mercy. 


the  Lamanites.  However,  Alma  de- 
clared that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Lamanites  had  been  cursed,  the  Lord 
would  show  mercy  to  them  and 
lengthen  their  period  of  survival  in 
the  land  because  it  was  their  tradi- 
tions which  had  kept  them  in  ignor- 
ance.   He  prophesied  that  the  day 


and  his  long-suffering  towards  us,  would  come  when  this  veil  of  ig- 
we  should  unavoidably  have  been  norance  would  be  lifted  and  they 
cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  would  receive  the  gospel.  If,  how- 
.  .  ."  (Alma  9:8,  11).  ever,  the  people  of  Ammonihah  re- 
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fused  to  repent,  they  were  told  that 
their  days  would  not  be  prolonged, 
but  the  Lord  would  use  the  Laman- 
ites  to  scourge  them  and  they  should 
be  visited  with  utter  destruction. 

After  reminding  his  listeners  of 
the  blessings,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  which  the  Lord  had  al- 
ways given  to  the  Nephites  when 
they  had  been  obedient,  Alma  testi- 
fied that  the  time  drew  near  that 
the  Son  of  God  would  come  and 
redeem  all  those  who  would  repent 
and  come  unto  him,  but  that  the 
wicked  who  would  not  repent  must 
pay  the  price  of  their  sins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ammonihah 
were  stirred  to  intense  anger  at 
being  told  that  they  were  ''.  .  .  a 
hard-hearted  and  a  stiff-necked  peo- 
ple ...  a  lost  and  a  fallen  peo- 
ple .  .  ."  (Alma  9:31,  32).  In  their 
wrath  they  sought  to  imprison  Al- 
ma, but  the  Lord  did  not  suffer  this 
trial  to  come  to  him  at  this  time. 

7'estiinony  oi  Amulek 

Amulek  stood  before  the  people 
and  testified  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Alma.  He  pointed  out 
that  he,  Amulek,  was  a  descendant 
of  Lehi  who  came  through  the  loins 
of  Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  that  he 
was  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth. 
However,  he  did  not  try  to  hide  the 
fact  that  in  his  life  he  had  been 
wicked  and  had  rebelled  against 
God.  Amulek  said:  ''.  .  .  I  was 
called  many  times  and  I  would  not 
hear  .  .  ."  (Alma  10:6).  He  then 
recounted  in  detail  how  it  happened 
that  he  had  become  Alma's  close 
companion.  (The  text  Alma  10:7-11 
might  be  read  by  a  class  member.) 

At  this  point  it  appeared  that 
some  good  might  come  as  the  result 


of  the  teachings  of  Alma  and 
Amulek  for  the  record  states  that 
'*.  .  .  the  people  began  to  be  aston- 
ished .  .  ."  (Alma  10:12)  but,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  Satan,  using  wily 
and  unscrupulous  men,  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  people. 

It  was  customary  for  lawyers  and 
judges"  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
work  they  did  and,  if  they  could 
stir  up  trouble,  they  made  addition- 
al money.  Since  the  lawyers  had 
been  elected  by  majority  vote,  the 
people  respected  them.  When  the 
lawyers  began  to  question  Amulek, 
the  people,  therefore,  were  swayed 
by  their  words  and  commenced  to 
turn  against  him.  His  reproof  of 
their  representatives  served  to  in- 
crease their  antagonism.  Amulek 
warned  that  unless  they  repented, 
and  if  they  cast  out  the  righteous 
from  among  them,  the  Lord  would 
smite  them  with  famine,  pestilence, 
and  the  sword.  *'.  .  .  they  cried  out, 
saying:  This  man  doth  revile  against 
our  laws  which  are  just,  and  our  wise 
lawyers  whom  we  have  selected" 
(Alma  10:24),  and  they  called  him 
a  child  of  the  devil. 

Amulek,  perceiving  that  the  law- 
yers were  trying  to  ensnare  him 
said: 

...  O  ye  wicked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion, ye  lawyers  and  hypocrites,  for  ye  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  devil;  for  ye 
are  laying  traps  and  snares  to  catch  the 
holy  ones  of  God  ....  I  say  unto  you, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  destruction  of 
this  people  is  beginning  to  be  laid  by  the 
unrighteousness  of  your  lawyers  and  your 
judges  (Alma  10:17,  ^l) ' 

Zeezrom  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  these  lawyers,  a  man 
'\  .  .  expert  in  the  devices  of  the 
devil  .  .  ."  (Alma  11:21).  He  cross- 
questioned    Amulek    adroitly    but 
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without  ensnaring  him,  for  God  was 
with  his  servant.  Amulek  then  gave 
a  comprehensive  and  powerful  testi- 
mony concerning  Christ  and  his 
mission.    The  record  states  that: 

.  .  .  when  Amulek  had  finished  these 
words  the  people  began  again  to  be  as- 
tonished, and  also  Zeezrom  began  to 
tremble  (Alma  11:46), 

Alma  Expounds  Plan  of 
Redemption 

As  Alma  spoke  to  Zeezrom,  estab- 
lishing the  words  of  Amulek,  Zeez- 
rom became  aware  that  Alma  and 
Amulek  knew  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  his  heart.  He  inquired  after 
more  knowledge  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God.  His  heart  was 
touched,  even  though  Alma  told 
him  plainly  of  his  wickedness. 

Alma  explained  how  all  men  must 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God  and  be  judged  according  to 
their  works.  Our  thoughts,  our 
words,  and  our  work  will  all  con- 
demn us,  if  we  have  deviated  from 
the  path  of  righteousness.  When 
men  meet  their  God  face  to  face 
before  the  judgment  bar,  they  will 
then  know  of  his  justice  and  mercv. 
The  wicked  will  undergo  a  second 
death,  '*.  .  .  he  shall  die  as  to  things 
pertaining  unto  righteousness."  This 
Alma  called  a  spiritual  death,  the 
second    death.    (See    Alma    12:16, 

It  is  evident  from  Alma's  remarks 
that  this  life  is  a  probationary  state, 
a  time  when  men  may  prepare  for 
that  endless  state  which  is  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  (See  Alma 
12:24.)  Alma  also  taught  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  holy  order  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  Melchisedek  and 
Abraham.  After  calling  the  people 
to  repentance,  Alma  asked  them  to 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 


Savior.  He  declared  that  his  coming 
was  not  far  distant,  that  the  precise 
time  would  be  revealed  to  just  and 
holy  men. 

Persecution  of  Alma  and  Amulek 
and  Their  Followers 

Many  of  the  people  believed  the 
words  of  Alma  and  Amulek,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  rejected  the 
message  and  sought  the  prophets' 
lives.  The  unbelievers  bound  Alma 
and  Amulek  with  cords  and  took 
them  before  the  chief  judge.  Their 
enemies  testified  against  them. 

Zeezrom  was  shocked  at  the  evil 
he  had  caused.  He  was  under  a 
heavy  burden  of  guilt  and  was  tor- 
tured with  the  pains  of  hell.  He 
pled  with  the  people  for  Alma  and 
Amulek  saying,  '*.  .  .  Behold,  I  am 
guilty,  and  these  men  are  spotless 
before  God  .  .  .''  (Alma  14:7). 

But  the  people  refused  to  listen. 
They  reviled  Zeezrom  and  spat  upon 
him.  Moreover,  they  cast  out  all 
the  men  who  believed  in  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  and  stoned 
them: 

And  they  brought  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren together,  and  whosoever  believed  or 
had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  word 
of  God  they  caused  that  they  should  be 
cast  into  the  fire;  and  they  also  brought 
forth  their  records  which  contained  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  cast  them  into  the 
fire  also,  that  they  might  be  burned  and 
destroyed  by  fire  (Alma  14:8). 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  took  AI 
ma  and  Amulek,  and  carried  them  forth 
to  the  place  of  martyrdom,  that  they 
might  witness  the  destruction  of  those 
who  were  consumed  by  fire.  And  when 
Amulek  saw  the  pains  of  the  women  and 
children  who  were  consuming  in  the  fire, 
he  also  was  pained;  and  he  said  unto  Al- 
ma: How  can  we  witness  this  awful  scene? 
Therefore  let  us  stretch  forth  our  hands, 
and  exercise  the  power  of  God  which  is 
in  us,  and  save  them  from  the  flames 
(Alma  14:9-10). 
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Alma  forbade,  saying  that  the 
Spirit  dictated  otherwise  to  him,  and 
that  the  Lord  received  them  unto 
himself  in  glory.  Amulek  then  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  he  and  Alma 
would  also  become  martyrs.  ''.  .  .  Be 
it  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
But,  behold,  our  work  is  not  fin- 
ished; therefore  they  burn  us  not" 
(Alma  14:13). 

When  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  cast  into  the  fire  were  con- 
sumed, and  also  the  records  which 
were  cast  in  with  them,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  land  came  and  stood 
before  Alma  and  Amulek,  as  they 
were  bound;  and  he  smote  them 
with  his  hand  upon  their  cheeks, 
and  said  unto  them:  ".  .  .  After 
what  ye  have  seen,  will  ye  preach 
again  unto  this  people,  that  they 
shall  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone?  Behold,  ye  see  that  ye 
had  not  power  to  save  those  who 
had  been  cast  into  the  fire;  neither 
has  God  saved  them  because  they 
were  of  thy  faith  .  .  .  (Alma 
14:14-15). 

Alma  and  Amulek  refused  to  an- 
swer. They  were  imprisoned  and 
questioned,  but  still  remained  silent. 
The  chief  judge  and  his  co-workers 
gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  silence  of 
their  prisoners  and  spat  upon  them 
and  asked:  '\  .  .  How  shall  we  look 
when  we  are  damned?"  (Alma 
14:21).  For  days  these  rulers 
starved  them,  mocked  them,  and 
left  them  naked  and  bound. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  days,  the 
chief  judge  and  many  of  their  teach- 
ers and  lawyers  came  again  to  the 
prison.  The  chief  judge,  on  this 
occasion,  upbraided  Alma  and  Amu- 
lek as  follows:  "...  If  ye  have  the 
power    of    God    deliver    yourselves 


from     these     bands  .  .  ."   (Alma 
14:24). 

Power  oi  God  Comes  Upon 
Alma  and  AmuJek 

After  the  last  one  had  said  the 
same  words  and  smote  them 
".  .  .  the  power  of  God  was  upon 
Alma  and  Amulek,  and  they  rose 
and  stood  upon  their  feet."  And 
Alma  cried,  saying:  ".  .  .  How  long 
shall  we  suffer  these  great  afflictions, 
O  Lord?  O  Lord,  give  us  strength 
according  to  our  faith  which  is  in 
Christ,  even  unto  deliverance"  (Al- 
ma 14:25-26).  And  God  heard  and 
answered  the  plea  of  his  servants. 
The  shackles  were  loosened.  They 
stood  as  free  men  before  their  op- 
pressors. 

'The  fear  of  destruction"  came 
upon  their  oppressors  who  sought 
safety  in  flight.  But  there  was  no 
safety  for  their  tormentors.  ''.  .  .  the 
earth  shook  mightily,  and  the  walls 
of  the  prison  were  rent  in  twain  .  .  ." 
(Alma  14:27)  and  the  chief  judge, 
the  lawyers,  priests,  and  teachers 
were  buried  beneath  the  debris.  Al- 
ma and  Amulek,  alone,  came  forth 
unharmed. 

The  people  of  Ammonihah,  hear- 
ing the  noise  and  seeing  Alma  and 
Amulek  walking  out  of  the  prison 
uninjured,  fled  in  terror. 

Alma  and  Amulek  in  Sidom 

Obedient  to  divine  instructions, 
Alma  and  Amulek  went  to  Sidom 
where,  to  their  joy,  they  discovered 
the  people  who  had  been  cast  out 
of  Ammonihah  and  stoned.  Zeez- 
rom  was  there  also.  He  lay  sick 
with  a  burning  fever,  the  result  of 
his  mental  torment  and  anguish  over 
his  past  sins.  At  Zeezrom's  request, 
Alma    and    Amulek    came    to    his 
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home,  and,  by  the  power  of  their 
Priesthood,  healed  him. 

".  .  .  Alma  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
saying:  O  Lord  our  God,  have  mer- 
cy on  this  man,  and  heal  him  ac- 
cording to  his  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  ....  Zeezrom  leaped  upon 
his  feet,  and  began  to  walk"  (Alma 
15:10,  11).  The  knowledge  of  this 
miracle  soon  spread  throughout  the 
land.  Zeezrom  was  baptized  and 
went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  people. 

Alma  founded  a  Church  organiza- 
tion at  Sidom.  He  ordained  priests 
and  teachers  to  preside  over  it  and 
to  teach  the  members.  He  gave 
them  authority  to  baptize  whoso- 
ever wished  baptism.  The  record 
states  that  ''.  .  .  they  were  many; 
for  they  did  flock  in  from  all  the 
region  round  about  Sidom,  and 
were  baptized"  (Alma  15:14).  After 
Alma  had  established  the  Church  at 
Sidom,  he  took  Amulek  with  him  to 
his  house  in  Zarahemla. 

Destruction  of  Ammonihah 

The  inhabitants  of  Ammonihah, 
however,  did  not  repent  of  their 
sins.  '\  .  .  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
judges  .  .  .  there  was  a  cry  of  war 
heard  throughout  the  land.  For  be- 
hold the  armies  of  the  Lamanites 
had  come  in  upon  the  wilderness 
side,  into  the  borders  of  the  land, 
even  into  the  city  of  Ammonihah, 
and  began  to  slay  the  people  and 
destroy  the  city"  (Alma  16:1-2). 

The  prophecies  of  Alma  and 
Amulek  were  fulfilled,  for: 

.  .  .  the  people  of  Ammonihah  were  de- 
stroyed; yea,  every  Hving  soul  of  the  Am- 
monihahites  was  destroyed,  and  also  their 
great  city,  which  they  said  God  could  not 


destroy,  because  of  its  greatness.  But 
behold,  in  one  day  it  was  left  desolate.  .  . 
(Alma  16:9-10). 

So  terrible  was  the  destruction 
that  ordinary  burial  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  impossible.  The  Nephites 
piled  their  bodies  in  great  heaps  and 
provided  them  with  a  shallow  cov- 
ering. For  many  years  the  scent  was 
so  repulsive  that  no  one  tried  to  re- 
build the  city.  Because  these  people 
of  Ammonihah  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  Nehor,  the  place  was  known 
as  the  ''Desolation  of  Nehors." 

Peace  Restoied 

After  the  annihilation  of  Am- 
monihah, peace  was  restored 
throughout  the  land.  Alma  and 
Amulek  went  about  among  the  peo- 
ple encouraging  them  to  under- 
stand and  live  the  true  principles  of 
the  gospel.  Many  others  assisted  in 
the  work  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  became  general  through- 
out all  the  land.  The  people  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  their  Sav- 
ior. 

And  many  of  the  people  did  inquire 
concerning  the  place  where  the  Son  of 
God  should  come;  and  they  were  taught 
that  he  would  appear  unto  them  after  his 
resurrection;  and  this  the  people  did  hear 
with  great  joy  and  gladness  (Alma 
16:20). 

Questions  ioi  Discussion 

1.  What  instances  are  given  of  Alma 
and  Amulek  using  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood? 

2.  What  three  things  in  our  lives  will 
condemn  us  if  our  hearts  are  hardened 
when  we  are  brought  before  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God?  (See  Alma  12:14.) 

3.  What  were  the  teachings  of  Alma 
in  regard  to  the  plan  of  redemption? 


Visiting  cJeacher  iiiessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  25:  "Now  My  Brethren,  We  See  That  God    Is  Mindful   of   Every 

People,   Whatsoever    Land    They   May    Be    in;   Yea,    He    Numbereth 

His   People,   and    His   Bowels   of  Mercy   Are   Over 

All   the    Earth    .    .    .    "    (Alma    26:37). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  October  5,  1954 
Objective:  To  assure  us  that  God  watches  over  all  his  children. 


OOW  reassuring  it  is  to  know  that 
God  is  mindful  of  us  all!  To 
know  that  wherever  we  abide,  be  it 
in  one  corner  of  the  globe  or  an- 
other, on  the  isles  of  the  sea,  in  war- 
torn  countries  or  under  oppression, 
God  can  account  for  us  all  and  is 
concerned  for  our  welfare. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  is 
mindful  of  us.  Are  we  not  his  very 
own  children,  created  in  his  image, 
and  with  a  spark  of  divinity  within 
each  one  of  us?  Surely  it  is  most 
natural  for  him  to  know  our  where- 
abouts. He  is  constantly  willing  to 
sustain  and  direct  us. 

Not  only  can  we  be  assured  that 
God  is  mindful  of  his  children,  but 
we  can  also  be  assured  of  his  hear- 
ing us,  if  we  keep  the  channel  of 
prayer  open.  And  how  is  this  chan- 
nel kept  clear?  Only  by  the  right- 
eous living  of  those  who  wish  to 
''tune  in." 

Knowing  that  we  are  numbered 
unto  him  and  that  his  mercy  is  ex- 
tended over  all  the  earth,  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities and  burdens  we  are  called 
upon  to  shoulder.  We  know  there 
is  always  one  on  whom  we  can  re- 
ly, to  whom  we  can  go  for  guidance. 
We  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  No 
matter  how  dark  the  clouds  of  dis- 
couragement and  woe,  we  are  not 
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lost  to  God— we  are  not  forgotten. 
It  is  possible  to  have  his  spirit  as  a 
constant  companion.  Together,  we 
can  weather  any  storm. 

God  does  not  always  avert  the 
calamities  which  are  incident  to  the 
world  around  us  and  which  envelop 
and  plague  us,  because  men  must 
be  free  agents  unto  themselves.  The 
actions  of  wicked  men  can  bring  suf- 
fering to  many  who  are  innocent. 
But  the  Lord  can  and  will  give  us 
strength,  faith,  and  comfort,  if  we 
seek  them  from  him,  so  that  we 
may  live  courageously. 

We  have  heard  of  many  instances 
in  which  individuals,  under  various 
circumstances,  have  felt  the  sustain- 
ing influence  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Many  have  testified  that  they 
felt  his  sustaining  spirit  during  the 
grim  experiences  of  war,  still  others 
receive  inspiration  from  him  amid 
the  quiet  stillness  of  nature.  Many 
have  found  his  comfort  in  times  of 
illness,  sorrow,  and  need. 

Let  us  not  be  disheartened  if  we 
find  that  we  must  live  amidst  very 
trying  conditions,  many  of  which 
come  to  us  for  our  individual  de- 
velopment. ^  Remember,  not  one  of 
us  need  be  far  from  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Only  our  attitudes  and  the 
conduct  of  our  lives  can  keep  us 
remote  from  him. 


vl/ork    nteetifig — Selection,  Care^  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting)] 

Lesson  1— Home  Safety 
Rhea  H,  Gardner 

For  Tuesday,  October  12,  1954 


nPHE  expression  "safe  at  home" 
does  not  apply  to  the  average 
American  household.  The  annual 
toll  in  human  lives  in  the  homes  of 
the  United  States  is  about  30,000. 
In  addition,  1 50,000  more  are  perm- 
anently disabled,  and  five  million 
are  temporarily  disabled  each  year. 
The  cost  of  these  home  accidents, 
in  dollars  alone,  is  near  $650,000,000. 

The  ideal  time  to  begin  making 
your  home  safe  is  when  you  start 
making  plans  for  the  building  of  it. 
Many  of  us,  however,  may  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  new 
homes,  but  we  can  learn  to  live 
safely  in  the  homes  we  have. 

More  accidents  occur  in  the 
kitchen  than  in  any  other  one  room. 
Scaldings,  misuse  of  kitchen  equip- 
ment, and  falls  are  among  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  home  accidents.  Burns 
can  have  serious  results.  Avoid  them 
by  removing  covers  from  boiling  or 
steaming  foods  or  from  roasters  and 
pressure  cookers  from  the  far  side 
first,  by  keeping  matches  out  of 
reach  of  children,  by  using  a  safe 
hot  pad  when  handling  hot  dishes, 
and  by  turning  handles  of  cooking 
pans  in  from  reach  of  youngsters. 

Next  to  the  kitchen,  the  living 
room  is  the  most  accident-prone 
room  in  the  house.  Some  of  the 
accident  traps  here  are  slick  floors 
(non-skid  wax  is  now  available),  un- 


secured scatter  rugs,  worn  carpets, 
long  and  worn  electric  cords,  un- 
protected fireplaces,  and  bad  furni- 
ture arrangement.  Scatter  rugs,  with 
a  triangular  piece  of  inner  tube,  or 
rubber  jar  rings,  stitched  to  each 
corner,  are  slip-proof.  It  is  unwise 
economy  to  run  an  electric  cord  un- 
der the  rug  to  a  lamp  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  room,  or  through 
a  doorway  to  a  lamp  or  appliance 
there.  The  cost  of  having  extra  out- 
lets is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
serious  accident.  Fire  screens  are 
a  must. 

Among  the  age  group  of  people 
sixty-fi\'e  years  and  over,  bedrooms 
are  highest  in  the  accident  toll.  The 
most  frequent  reasons  are:  slick 
floors,  insufficient  light,  and  clut- 
tered pathways.  Older  people, 
especially,  need  a  light  at  their  bed- 
side, plenty  of  light  in  the  room, 
and  a  clear  pathway  to  the  door. 

The  bathroom  contributes  more 
than  its  share  of  accidents  for  its 
size.  Inexpensive  aids,  such  as  a 
hand  bar  over  the  bathtub,  a  rubber 
mat  in  the  tub,  and  a  non-slip  ma- 
terial for  the  floor  help  prevent  seri- 
ous bathroom  falls.  Misuse  of  elec- 
trical appliances  in  the  bathroom 
has  caused  hundreds  of  deaths. 

Stairways  are  often  *'dangerways." 
Falls  are  most  frequent  here.  The 
causes  of  them  are  usually  loose 
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carpets,  insufficient  light,  lack  of 
hand  rails,  clutter  on  steps,  and 
speed. 

Adequate  electric  wiring  in  your 
home  is  essential  for  safety  as  well 
as  for  efficiency  in  using  electrical 
equipment.  Check  the  wiring  of 
your  house  before  installing  new 
equipment.  Be  assured  by  a  com- 
petent person  that  the  present  wir- 
ing in  your  home  can  safely  carry 
the  load  that  will  be  placed  on  it. 
Fuses  are  the  safety  guards  for  the 
electric  current.  Never  use  a  sub- 
stitute for  replacing  a  fuse. 

More  home  accidents  occur  at 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon 
than  at  any  other  time.  Homemak- 


ers  would  profit  from  a  ten  or  fif- 
teen minute  rest  period  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

Make  your  home  a  safe  home  by 
ridding  it  of  all  accident  traps,  then 
help  your  neighbor  to  do  likewise. 

Thoughts  ioT  Discussion 

1.  What  did  home  accidents  cost  you 
last  year? 

2.  What  precautions  should  be  taken 
with  kitchen  equipment  such  as,  butcher 
knives,  scissors,  electric  irons,  etc? 

3.  Discuss  hazards  of  the  bathroom, 
such  as  radios,  heaters,  etc. 

Reference:  ''Danger  Spots  in  Your 
Home,"  McCa]]'s  Magazine,  January  1954, 
page  36. 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson   41-Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881) 

Elder  Biiant  S.  Jacobs 

(Textbook:     Literature  of  England,  71,  Woods,  Watt,  Anderson,  pp.  464-501) 

For  Tuesday,  October  19,  1954 

Objective:     To  meet  Carlyle  and  allow  him  to  be  heard,  that  we  might  absorb 
the  power  of  his  voice  while  considering  the  depth  of  his  beliefs. 


TN  its  place  a  picture  might  well 
be  worth  a  thousand  words;  like- 
wise the  right  word  in  the  right 
place  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
pictures.  In  approaching  Thomas 
Carlyle,  how  fully  we  need  not  only 
word  and  picture;  we  need  also  the 
ring  of  the  author's  voice  as  he 
boomed  out  his  gnarled  sentences 
of  homespun  wisdom,  soul-shaking 
prophecies,  and  profound  insights 
reaching  deep  into  the  human  soul 
—  deeper  still  into  the  very  soul  of 
England.  Carlyle's  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  sternest  Victorian  voices. 
While    Tennyson    and    Macaulay 


were  chanting  in  popular  harmonies 
the  theme  ''Zion  prospers;  all  is  well 
in  Zion,"  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Ar- 
nold were  Jeremiahs  in  the  wilder- 
ness, warning  England  of  the  shal- 
low, easy  comfort  which  might  well 
wither  her  soul  and  stunt  her  des- 
tiny. A  study  of  their  writings  will 
give  us  a  better  understanding  of 
England  today. 

Carlyle's  Liie 

Carlyle  was  the  son  of  a  stone- 
mason, a  staunch  Scotch  Puritan 
who  had  an  uncommon  gift  of 
forcible  expression.  Stern,  devout 
but  kindly,  his  integrity,  belief  in 
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hard  work,  harsh  criticism  of  the  ticularly  that  of  Kant,  Goethe,  and 
leisure  classes,  distrust  of  the  fine  Schiller.  He  supported  himself  by 
arts,  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy  were  making  translations  of  their  works 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  son  and  by  articles  on  German  literature 
Thomas.  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  most 
The  eldest  of  nine  children,  distinguished  journal  of  the  day. 
Thomas  Carlyle  so  loved  books  and  The  philosophy  of  the  Germans  re- 
reading that  his  parents  decided  to  garding  the  significance  of  the  spirit- 
make  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  give  ual  attributes  of  all  things,  appealed 
him  an  education.  So  at  the  age  strongly  to  Carlyle.  Goethe  was  one 
of  fourteen  he  walked  the  hundred  of  his  great  life-passions,  and,  per- 
miles  from  his  home  town  of  Ec-  haps  more  than  any  other  man, 
clefechan  to  Edinburgh  to  begin  his  Carlyle  is  responsible  for  bringing 
study  for  the  ministry.  He  was  not  to  the  English  people  an  appreci- 
a  distinguished  scholar,  and  left  ation  of  Goethe  and  the  contem- 
school  without  taking  a  degree;  he  porary  German  writers.  Yet,  save 
abandoned  as  well  his  father's  strict  for  Coleridge  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
religious  beliefs,  because  he  felt  they  Carlyle  had  no  use  for  his  fellow 
curtailed  his  freedom  as  an  individ-  English  writers, 
ual.  He  taught  school  for  a  few  ,  o  ^  i^  x^i  r  ^  •  . 
years,  and  wai  tutor  to  the  children  ^.I"  '^^^'^^  *^  ^g^  °f  thirty-one, 
of  a  wealthy  family,  but  he  hated  ^'l  ';°"f  ^J  T  '"^^f  j^^^'  ^°' 
teaching,  and  despised  the  aristocrat-  ^''\  ^^'^^^  finally  accepted  his  pro- 
•  1  \  .  1  r  .1  •  T  £  posal  ot  marriage,  bhe  was  mtensely 
ic  rich,  both  for  their  lives  or  ease  f  ,  .  ,  i  ^  j  ^  i  ^.^i  "^ 
and  for  their  feehng  of  unques-  oyd  to  her  husband  throughout  the 
tioned,  inherited  superiority.  forty  years  of  their  marriage,  bu 

Throughout     his     life     Carlyle  '^'^/'f  T  ^  dynamic  individualis 

«^    «j  c^  \^'^r.^u  i-u^i    4.-      £  •   'j  and  the  humors  and  distempers  ot 

earned  tor  himselr  the  lasting  friend-  .,    .  •   i  ir    i         i        ^ 

oi.-^  ^c  '  4-^11  •  ^  I-   .4-  ^        J  their  married  lire  have  become  pro- 

ship  ot  intelhgent,  strong  men  and  i-  i    t^i    •    i  ^         ^^ 

™^       wru-i      \      I,     1  1,  4.  verbial.    Iheir  home  was  the  center 

women.    While  at  school  he  met        .       ,      ^     ■    ^       r  r  ■      i      r.  i.t_ 

„     ^.        .^    r^     T    .  1  or  a  loyal  circle  ot  triends.    Both 

a  young  teacher,  Irving,  who  gave  ,i      ^  -s  i  i.  j    r       .i    • 

I.L  ^^5«no  4-     u-         4.  IT.  J  the  Carlyles  were  noted  for  their 

him  access  to  his  vast  library  and  i    n-     ^  -^  ^.  ^       r^ 

„,i,^  -^4- ^j  ^^j  \^\^  i.     T     ^n    n^  brilliant  conversation,  yet,  as  lenny- 
who  introduced  him  to  lane  Bailie  ^   ^    ut</i         j  a/t       r>    ^  i 

Welsh,  a  brilliant,  beautiful  girl,  the  s^"  "oted      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 

only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  doctor.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^1^^^,^  i^^^  ^^S^^^^j 

Miss   Welsh   aspired   to  a   literary  ^^'^   ^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^"^ 

career  and  Carlyle  became  her  con-  ^"^  ^"^*^^^  ^^  ^^^'^'^y- 
fidant  and   literary   advisor.    Their         No  children  were  born  to  their 

lengthy   correspondence   is   one  of  marriage.  Mrs.  Carlyle  died  in  i866, 

the  most  spirited  and  exciting  in  at  the  height  of  Carlyle's  fame  and 

the  history  of  love.  influence.    From  that  moment  he 

Poor,  without  any  prospects,  tor-  was  incurably  lonely  and  disconso- 

mented  by  his  own  spiritual,  politi-  late,  and  old  age  was  upon  him.  As 

cal,  and  economic  turmoils,  Carlyle  part  of  her  epitaph  he  wrote  that 

courted  Jane  for  four  years.   In  the  when     she     had     suddenly     been 

meantime,  through  his  readings,  he  snatched   from  him   ''the  light  of 

discovered  German  literature,  par-  my  life  had  gone  out." 
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A  Perry  Picture 

THOMAS  CARLYLE 

1795-1881 

Sartor  Resartus 

Two  years  after  their  marriage, 
the  Carlyles  retired  for  six  years  to 
Craigenpiittock,  Mrs.  Carlyle's  in- 
herited farm.  It  was  so  isolated 
that  for  as  much  as  three  months 
on  end  no  other  human  passed  by 
or  came  to  their  door.  During  this 
period  Carlyle  wrote  ''passionately/' 
and  very  slowly  on  his  greatest  work, 
Sartor  Resartus  (The  Tailor  Retail- 
ored ) . 

In  approaching  Sartor  Resartus — 
in  approaching  Carlyle  and  the  Vic- 
torian Age,  we  should  remind  our- 
selves how  basic,  how  modern 
(really  how  timeless)  are  the  prob- 
lems dealt  with.  That  which  plagued 
Carlyle,  today,  plagues  us  still.  Car- 
lyle felt  the  greatest  threat  to  Eng- 
land's future  was  materialism  —  the 
insane  lust  for  things;  money  and 
gadget-worship;    and    greed.     'The 


modern  hell,"  said  Carlyle,  ''is  the 
fear  of  not  succeeding,"  and  today, 
120  years  later,  his  definition  of 
hell  is  not  less  modern,  but  only 
more  intense  and  terrible.  Further, 
success  now,  as  then,  is  popularly 
measured  in  things,  not  thoughts, 
in  prosperity  rather  than  in  inner 
peace. 

Carlyle's  self-discovery  began  from 
his  awareness  that  things  as  they 
appear  on  the  surface  are  vastly 
different  from  things  are  they  really 
are.  For  Carlyle  clothes  do  not  make 
the  man.  We  should  not  forsake 
our  divine,  inherent  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  and  slip  into  the  easy, 
comfortable  sloth  of  judging  either 
the  physical  world  or  people  by 
surface  appearance  only.  Carlyle 
asks  us  to  search  constantly  for  the 
spiritual  reality  beneath.  Thus,  in 
this  great  satire  on  clothing,  Carlyle 
but  reaffirms  age-old  truths:  that 
language  is  the  clothing  of  thought; 
the  body  is  the  clothing  of  the  soul; 
and  the  universe  is  "the  living  Gar- 
ment of  God  woven  upon  the  roar- 
ing looms  of  time." 

In  the  first  section,  "The  Ever- 
lasting No,"  (text,  pp.  466-470) 
Carlyle,  speaking  as  Diogenes  Teu- 
felsdrockh,  (Toy'fuls-drock)  a  Ger- 
man professor,  recounts  his  spiritual 
growing  pains.  He  has  lost  his 
simple  faith  of  childhood  and  passed 
into  a  state  of  doubt,  denial,  and 
unbelief.  Listen  to  Carlyle's  full 
tones  and  living  words  as  he  express- 
es his  feelings  in  "The  Everlasting 
No": 

.  .  .  Now  when  I  look  back,  it  was  a 
strange  isolation  I  then  lived  in.  The  men 
and  women  around  me,  e\'en  speaking 
^^ith  me,  \\'ere  but  Figures;  I  had,  prac- 
tically, forgotten  that  they  were  alive,  that 
they  ^^'ere  not  merely  automatic.  In  the 
midst    of   their    crowded    streets    and    as- 
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semblages,  I  walked  solitary;  and  (except 
as  it  was  my  own  heart,  not  another's, 
that  I  kept  devouring)  savage  also,  as  the 
tiger  in  his  jungle.  Some  comfort  it 
would  have  been,  could  I,  like  a  Faust, 
have  fancied  myself  tempted  and  tor- 
mented of  the  Devil;  for  a  Hell,  as  I 
imagine,  without  Life,  though  only  dia- 
bolic Life,  were  more  frightful:  but  in 
our  age  of  Down-pulling  and  Disbelief, 
the  very  Devil  has  been  pulled  down,  you 
cannot  so  much  as  believe  in  a  Devil.  To 
me  the  Universe  was  all  void  of  Life,  of 
Purpose,  of  Volition,  even  of  Hostility:  it 
was  one  huge  dead,  immeasurable 
Steam-engine,  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  in- 
difference, to  grind  me  limb  from  limb. 
O,  the  vast,  gloomy,  solitary  Golgotha, 
and  Mill  of  Death!  Why  was  the  Living 
banished  thither  companionless,  con- 
scious? (page  469,  lines  9-33). 

And  how  bitterly  Carlyle  chides 
himself  (and  his  fellow  -  English- 
men) when  tempted  to  ignore  the 
struggle  and  values  of  the  divine 
spirit  within,  and  succumb  without 
complaint  to  self-righteous  happi- 
ness merely  because  he  is  healthy, 
well-fed,  and  prosperous.  Read  the 
following  words  for  the  masterpiece 
of  ironical  statement  which  they 
are: 

...  Is  the  heroic  inspiration  we  name 
Virtue  but  some  Passion;  some  bubble  of 
the  blood,  bubbling  in  the  direction  others 
profit  by?  I  know  not:  only  this  I  know, 
If  what  thou  namest  Happiness  be  our 
true  aim,  then  are  we  all  astray.  With 
Stupidity  and  sound  Digestion  man  may 
front  much.  But  what,  in  these  dull 
unimaginative  days,  are  the  terrors  of 
Conscience  to  the  diseases  of  the  Liver! 
Not  on  Morality,  but  on  Cookery,  let  us 
build  our  stronghold:  there  brandishing 
our  frying-pan  as  censor,  let  us  offer  sweet 
incense  to  the  Devil,  and  live  at  ease  on 
the  fat  things  he  has  provided  for  his 
Elect!    (page  467,  lines   53-66). 

In  Carlyle's  own  words,  when  did 
written  thought  ever  come  ''more 


direct  and  flaming  from  the  heart 
of  a  living  man?"  Although  Carlyle 
was  thus  submerged  by  the  ''Ever- 
lasting No"  of  his  own  disbelief, 
despair,  and  materialistic  greed  ev- 
erywhere about  him,  still  he  refused 
to  succumb.  In  a  magnificent  tri- 
umph over  his  whining,  whimpering 
self,  he  achieved  a  surging,  majestic 
tone  of  "indignation  and  grim,  fire- 
eyed  defiance."  It  is  in  this  roaring, 
fearless  clarion-call  that  the  immor- 
tal Carlyle  speaks  —  Carlyle,  the 
arch-enemy  of  easy  wealth  and  spir- 
itual smugness  —  Carlyle,  champion 
of  the  Divinity  in  man,  hard-work- 
ing, thick-knuckled,  fearless  and  free 
amid  the  mysteries  of  an  affirming, 
benevolent  universe. 

Though  the  following  paragraphs 
are  not  in  our  text,  they  are  useful 
to  us  since  they  summarize  Carlvle, 
peasant  and  poet,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment both  clay  and  cloud: 

Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First, 
the  toil-worn  Craftsman  that  with  earth- 
made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the 
Earth,  and  makes  her  man's.  Venerable 
to  me  is  the  hard  Hand;  crooked,  coarse; 
wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning 
virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  Scep- 
ter of  this  Planet.  Venerable  too  is  the 
rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  be-soiled, 
with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the  face 
of  Man  living  manlike.  .  .  .  Yet  toil  on, 
toil  on:  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of 
it  who  may;  thou  toilest  for  the  altogether 
indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more 
highly:  Him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the 
spiritually  indispensable;  not  daily  bread, 
but  the  bread  of  Life.  Is  not  he  too  in 
his  duty;  endeavoring  towards  inward 
Harmony?  ...  If  the  poor  and  humble 
toil  that  we  have  Food,  must  not  the 
high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return, 
that  he  have  Light,  have  Guidance,  Free- 
dom, Immortality?  These,  two,  in  all  their 
degrees,  I  honor:  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust, 
which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 
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Herein  we  find  the  typical  "car- 
lylese/' 

As  opposed  to  the  ''Everlasting 
No/'  Carlyle  further  proposes  his 
gospel  of  work: 

Our  Works  are  the  mirror  wherein  the 
spirit  first  sees  its  natural  hneaments. 
Hence,  too,  the  folly  of  the  impossible 
Precept,  Know  thyseli;  till  it  be  translated 
into  this  partially  possible  one.  Know  what 
thou  canst  work  at  (page  468,  lines  55- 
60). 

The  following  paragraph  is  from 
'Tabor": 

For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and 
even  sacredness,  in  Work.  Were  he  never 
so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works:  in  Idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  .  .  .  (page  491, 
lines   1-6). 

Realizing  then  that  our  whole 
daily  life  is  spiritual,  Carlyle,  "in 
native  God-created  majesty,  and 
with  emphasis"  protests  against  the 
negative  values  of  life,  affirming  the 
"Godlike  that  is  in  Man,  and  how 
in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength 
and  Freedom"  (page  479,  lines  68- 
70).  But  to  be  true  to  his  best  self 
Carlyle  would  have  man  deny  war, 
greed,  materialism,  love  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  and  accomplish  "The  first 
preliminary  moral  Act,  Annihilation 
of  Self"  (page  477,  Hues  40-41). 
Then  man  is  ready  to  catch: 

...  a  glimpse  of  it!  .  .  .  there  is  in 
man  a  Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness:  he 
can  do  without  Happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  Blessedness!  Was  it  not  to 
preach  forth  this  same  Higher  that  sages 
and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the  Priests,  in 
all  times,  have  spoken  and  suffered;  bear- 
ing testimony,  through  life  and  through 
death,  of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  Man,  and 
how  in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  Strength 
aiid  Freedom?  ...  By  benignant  fever- 


paroxysms  is  Life  rooting  out  the  deep- 
seated  chronic  Disease,  and  triumphs  over 
Death.  On  the  roaring  billows  of  Time, 
thou  art  not  engulfed,  but  borne  aloft 
into  the  azure  of  Eternity.  Love  not 
Pleasure;  love  God.  This  is  the  Everlast- 
ing Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is 
solved:  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works, 
it  is  well  with  him  (page  479,  lines  60-70; 

77-85)- 

For  Carlyle,  "Doubt  of  any  sort 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  Ac- 
tion." But  action,  or  work,  should 
not  be  aimless,  but  a  fulfillment  of 
man's  sense  of  Duty  to  the  highest 
concepts  of  which  he  is  capable. 
"  'Do  the  Duty  which  Ues  nearest 
thee/  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
Duty!"  But  Duty  cannot  be  to 
some  vague,  distant  Ideal,  but  to 
the  here  and  now: 

Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable, 
hampered,  despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou 
even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is 
thy  Ideal:  work  it  out  therefrom;  and 
working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool!  the 
Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment  too  is 
in  thyself:  thy  Condition  is  but  the  stuff 
thou  art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of 
.  .  .  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to 
the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule 
and  create,  know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thing 
thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  ''here  or 
nowhere,"  couldst  thou  only  see!  .  ,  . 
Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifull- 
est  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  Product, 
produce  it,  in  God's  name!  'Tis  the  ut- 
most thou  hast  in  thee:  out  with  it,  then. 
Up,  up!  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work 
while  it  is  called  Today;  for  the  Night 
Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work  (page 
481,  lines  24-31;  33-38;  58-65). 

During  the  "hungry  Forties," 
with  the  great  potato  famine  in  Ire- 
land, two  fears  constantly  hung  over 
England  like  a  pall:  the  fear  of 
plague  and  disease,  brought  on  by 
starvation  and  poor  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  fear  that  the  mob 
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would  rise  against  the  wealthy,  rui-  deeds  (pp.  486-488),  and  his  ad- 
ing  classes.  Increasingly  Carlyle  miration  for  the  fundamental  Eng- 
fought  for  the  rights  of  the  exploited  lish  virtue  of  obeying  that  ''inner 
working  classes,  but  he  also  be-  feeling  of  what  is  true"  (page  488). 
came  more  strongly  convinced  that  Of  the  many  Victorian  voices 
the  masses  could  never  be  trusted  which  gave  England  balance  and 
to  improve  their  own  sordid  lot  —  bound  her  down  to  stern  realities 
indeed  Carlyle  blamed  the  trend  to-  in  an  era  of  grave  doubts  and  severe 
ward  democracy  as  the  cause  of  growing  pains,  both  industrially  and 
England's  suffering.  This  conviction  politically,  Carlyle's  stature  and  un- 
that  England  could  be  saved  only  yielding  integrity  dominate  the  peri- 
by  the  emergence  of  a  great  leader  od.  A  contemporary  giant,  a  peasant 
became  increasingly  vital  to  Carlyle.  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  be- 
In  1837  he  published  his  great  liever  in  artistocracy,  patient,  pene- 
Histoiy  of  the  French  Revolution,  trating,  and  fearless,  Thomas  Car- 
( Excerpts,  text,  pp.  482-484)  pre-  lyle  still  remains  one  of  the  living 
senting  in  France's  disaster  the  living  attributes  to  the  tenacity  and  spirit- 
horror   of   what  might   happen   to  ual  strength  of  the  English  peoples. 

England  if  the  mass  population  ever  Questions  for  Discussion 

got  out  of  hand.    Carlvle  s  Heroes 

and  Hero  Worship,  a  series  of  lee-  ^- f/^^  that  Carlyle  loved  England 

o               •        .    .     1   1  .     1  2.  What  was  Carlyle  s    Everlasting  No  ? 

tures  in   1840,  again   stated  his  be-  His  ''Everlasting  Yea"? 

lief  in  the  need  of  a  strong  leader  3.  Discuss  Carlyle  as  an  aristocrat;  as  a 

behind  whom  the  people  of  Eng-  peasant. 

land  could  mass  their  strength.  4-  After  thus  sampling  the  style  of  his 

In  1843  his  Past  and  Present  (text,  ^;;*^"g'  ^^^^"^^  ^''  personahty  and  charac- 

pp.    485-501)     reaffirmed    Carlyle's  5.  what  did  Carlyle  believe?  What  did 

belief  in  the  gospel  of  work  and  he  fear? 

Soctai  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

Lesson  8— Fundamental  and  Basic  Principles  and  The  Preamble 

to  the  Constitution 
Elder  Albert  R.  Bo  wen 

Texts:  Findlay,  Bruce  and  Esther:  Your  Rugged  Constitution;  Norton,  Thomas 
James:  The  Constitution  oi  the  United  States,  Its  Sources  and  Its  Application 

For  Tuesday,  October  26,  1954 

Objective:  To  consider  the  purposes  of  a  constitution  as  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  manner  in  which  those  purposes  are  defined  and  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Also  to  consider  the  purposes  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  founding  fathers  in  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Four  Purposes  oi  a  Constitution  Rist  of  these  is  the  establishment  of 

TT  is  generally  agreed  by  students  the  offices  and  divisions  of  govern- 

of  government  that  constitutions  ment  and  the  definition  of  the  pow- 

have  four  essential  purposes.    The  ers  of  each  division  and  office.  Thus 
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in  the  case  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Articles  I,  II,  and 
III  provide  for  the  Legislative,  the 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments respectively.  Over  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  Constitution  is  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  these  three 
great  departments  and  the  defini- 
tion of  their  functions  and  powers. 
Secondy  a  constitution  usually,  if 
not  always,  states  the  source  from 
which  the  government  it  creates, 
derives  its  power.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  boldly  locates 
this  source  of  power  in  the  people 
themselves.  It  establishes  Congress 
as  a  representative  body  without  at- 
tempting to  outline  the  method  by 
which  Congress  shall  be  elected. 
This  is  left  for  the  individual  states 
to  determine. 

Third,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  establishes  and  de- 
fines the  civil  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  sets  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  their  protection  and 
vindication.  These  civil  rights  are 
declarations  of  fundamental  indi- 
vidual rights,  with  which  govern- 
ment is  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ring.  Among  those  named  are  the 
rights  of  religious  liberty,  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  and  others 
to  which  reference  will  be  made. 

The  fourth  function  of  a  consti- 
tution is  to  make  provision  for 
changes  by  orderly  and  free  meth- 
ods. In  the  case  of  the  American 
Constitution,  such  change  is 
brought  about  by  the  method  of 
amendment  as  set  out  in  Article  V. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  provision  for  a  government 
which  is  unique  in  many  respects. 
Evidence  of  their  genius  is  manifest 
in  the  reconciliation  and  com- 
promises which  they  were  able  to 


achieve  and  resolve  by  charting  new, 
untried  ideas.  The  American  Con- 
stitution was  indeed  a  new  experi- 
ment in  government  for  which 
there  was  no  pattern  to  turn  to  as 
a  guide.  There  was  no  government- 
al structure  in  existence  to  serve  as 
a  model,  and  many  of  the  framers' 
ideas  had  never  before  been  con- 
ceived, much  less  tried. 

Federal  System  oi  Government 

What  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  striking  innovation  under 
the  American  Constitution  was  its 
creation  of  a  federal  system  for  the 
new  American  state. 

By  federal  system  is  meant  the 
creation  of  a  dual  government. 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
two  governments,  with  the  single 
exception  of  citizens  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Citizens  are 
subject  to  two  sets  of  laws,  dual 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments.  In  the  national  field, 
within  the  framework  of  the  powers 
enumerated  and  granted  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  a  citizen  is  sub- 
ject to  federal  law  and  jurisdiction. 
In  the  state  field,  he  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  also  subject  to  state 
law  and  jurisdiction  within  the 
state  in  which  he  lives  or  transacts 
business.  Allegiance  is  owed  by 
every  American  to  both  govern- 
ments, with  the  single  exception 
above  noted.  He  pays  his  taxes  to 
both  and  participates  in  elections 
conducted  by  each.  He  may  commit 
an  act  which  is  a  crime  under  fed- 
eral law,  but  which  may  not  be  at 
all  illegal  under  state  law,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  framers  had  a  reason  for  cre- 
ating this  dual  svstcm.  They  pur- 
posely   provided    that     the    states 
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should  be  the  main  centers  of  ad-  portant     principle     of     self-govern- 

ministration  and  legislation.     Mat-  ment.     Each  state  government  of- 

ters    pertaining    to    local    interest,  fers  a  laboratory  in  government  for 

such    as    property    rights,    suffrage,  all  to  see.    From  each  one  the  best 

personal  rights,  and  civil  and  crimi-  ideas  may  be  taken  and  incorporated 

nal  offenses,  were,  in  the  main,  left  in  the  others, 

to  the  states  to  administer  and  con-  Separation  of  Powers 
trol.     Matters  pertaining  to   inter-         Perhaps    the    second    most    im- 

state   and  foreign   commerce,   rela-  portant    principle    of    government 

tions    with     foreign     nations    and  found  in  our  Constitution  is  that 

states,    national    defense,    coinage,  which  is  known  as  "the  separation 

and  other  matters  of  national  inter-  of  powers."     That   is   to   say,   the 

est  and  importance,  were  given  to  powers  and  functions  of  government 

the   National    Government   to   ad-  are  not  united  in  any  one  depart- 

minister  and  control.  ment  or  division  of  the  state.     On 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  at  the  other  hand,  they  are  divided 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  writ-  among  the  three  great  co-ordinate 
ten,  to  have  organized  a  centralized  branches  of  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
and  unified  national  government  tive,  and  Judicial  Departments.  Un- 
such  as  developed  in  England.  In  der  the  English  system  a  struggle 
the  first  place,  England  is  small  in  went  on  for  centuries  to  determine 
area  and  homogeneous  in  popula-  whether  the  Crown  (the  executive) 
tion.  America  is  tremendously  or  Parliament  (the  legislative) 
greater  in  area  and  complexity.  By  would  be  supreme.  Parliament  fi- 
providing  for  the  administration  of  nally  established  itself  in  the  posi- 
local  affairs  in  each  state,  the  pe-  tion  of  primacy, 
culiar  needs  of  each  locality  within  The  founding  fathers  were  ex- 
state  boundaries  may  develop  a  gov-  tremely  suspicious  of  the  power  of 
ernment  best  suited  to  its  conditions  government,  and  in  drafting  the 
and  requirements.  Constitution  took  pains  to  see  to 

Another  important  feature  of  the  it  that  one  division  should  not 
federal  system,  as  we  know  it  under  dominate  and  control  the  others, 
our  Constitution,  is  that  by  leaving  These  divisions  or  departments  are 
legislation  and  administration  of  lo-  so  set  up  as  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
cal  matters  in  local  hands,  the  need  one  another.  Nothing  is  actually 
for  a  vast  governmental  machine  in  said  in  the  Constitution  about  the 
Washington  was  eliminated.  Even  separation  of  powers,  but  this  prin- 
80,  the  personnel  of  the  National  ciple  is  implicit  in  the  provisions 
Government  has  continued  to  grow  for  separate  and  distinct  divisions 
and  expand  at  an  alarming  rate,  or  departments.  There  is  much 
Without  the  federal  system  of  na-  merit  to  the  philosophy  of  separa- 
tional  and  local  control  existing  side  tion.  It  tends  to  prevent  one  de- 
by  side,  the  vastness  of  the  federal  partment,  which  might  seek  to  car- 
machinery  of  Government  would  be  ry  out  policies  which  are  bad,  from 
immeasurably  greater  than  it  now  is.  being  able  readily  to  do  so.    Thus 

The  system  of  states  furthermore  if  Congress  attempts  to  pass  legisla- 

lends  to  the  fostering  of  the  im-  tion  which  is  bad  for  the  country, 
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it  may  be  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and,  thus  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing law,  unless  re-enacted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  which  may  override 
a  Presidential  veto.  The  provision 
to  override  is  likewise  wholesome, 
because  it  prevents  a  President  from 
blocking,  at  his  whim,  a  legislative 
program  which  perhaps  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  public 
opinion  may  be  in  favor  of  having 
enacted.  Many  such  examples 
could  be  cited  to  show  the  useful- 
ness of  dividing  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent domination  by  one  segment  of 
it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  some  weaknesses  in  this  system. 
In  times  of  crisis  when  prompt  and 
decisive  action  is  called  for,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  act  as  quickly  as 
might  be  desirable  to  meet  a  sud- 
den emergency. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  advantages  of  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  national  exist- 
ence it  has  had  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  every  test  encountered. 

People  Source  oi  Power 

In  the  beginning  of  this  lesson, 
reference  was  made  to  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Constitution 
that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  source  of  the  powers 
of  Government.  It  is  not  stated  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  in  explicit 
language,  that  the  Government  de- 
rives its  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  but  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty  is  implicit  in 
the  system  which  it  created.  The 
Tenth  Amendment  declares  that  all 
powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
National  Government  are  reserved 


to  the  states  or  the  people.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  amendments  which  deal  with  in- 
dividual rights  and  their  protection 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  political 
power.  The  choice  of  members  of 
Congress  is  expressly  given  to  the 
''people"  and  not  to  the  states.  The 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  followed  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(first  Ten  Amendments)  forbid  the 
restriction  of  suffrage  based  upon 
race,  color,  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  or  sex.  Thus  the  right  of 
the  people  to  control  the  machinery 
of  government  is  protected,  and  the 
principle  of  popular  government 
established  beyond  question. 

Military  Powei  Subject  to 
Civilian  Contiol 

In  another  very  important  sense 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
protection  of  popular  government 
by  establishing  the  principle  that 
the  military  power  shall  be  subject 
to  civilian  control.  The  colonists 
were  firm  adherents  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  was  deeply  imbedded  in 
English  political  thought  by  the 
time  the  colonies  were  established. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  com- 
mand of  the  armed  forces  is  firmly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  office  is  civil  and  not 
military.  Also,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  may  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  military  purpos- 
es for  more  than  two  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  right  of  the  states  to 
maintain  a  militia  was  recognized, 
and  its  command  belongs  to  the 
governors  of  the  respective  states  ex- 
cept when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 
Civilian  Contiol  oi 
Government  Paramount 
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In  addition,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  pre- 
served as  a  means  of  preventing  any 
mihtary  group  from  organizing  and 
seizing  power  over  the  people.  The 
right  of  all  individuals  to  be  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  proceeding  and 
forbidding  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus  (See  Your  Rugged 
Constitution,  page  95),  when  coup- 
led with  all  the  other  safeguards  of 
individual  liberty,  insure  that  civil- 
ian control  of  government  shall  re- 
main paramount  at  all  times.  The 
only  circumstance  under  which  mil- 
itary control  may  be  exercised  is  in 
time  of  war  or  national  peril  when 
the  exigencies  of  national  safety  de- 
mand it. 

A  serious  and  careful  study  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  lead  to  only  one  con- 
clusion—its authors  were  indeed  en- 
dowed with  a  special  kind  of  wis- 
dom and  sagacity.  To  Latter-day 
Saints  and,  indeed,  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, this  marvelous  and  wonderful 
charter  of  liberty  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  as  the  work  of  divine 
providence. 
The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 

(Your  Rugged  Constitution,  pp. 
2-12;  The  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Its  Sources  and  Its  Appli- 
cation, pp.  1-6) 

The  Constitution  has  a  preface 
which  is  called  'The  Preamble.''  It 
is  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
writing  which  follows. 

The  language  of  The  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  is  remarkable.  The 
wording  is  so  significant  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  set  out  verbatim. 

WE  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United 
States  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 


secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  Poste^it3^  do  ordain  and 
estabhsh  this  CONSTITUTION  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  first  seven  words  of  the  Pre- 
amble boldly  announce  the  people 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  authority  by 
which  this  new  Government  was  to 
be  created.  Never  before  in  history 
had  a  people  assumed  to  act  for  it- 
self in  the  creation  of  a  government 
through  representatives  of  its  own 
choosing. 

Not  only  was  a  people  acting  in 
the  creation  of  a  government  but  the 
action  was  purposeful.  The  words 
enunciating  the  purpose  have  a  ring 
of  determination  and  reflect  deep 
understanding  of  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  government  among  men. 
One  purpose,  and  the  most  impera- 
tive, was  to  ''form  a  more  perfect 
Union."  The  weakness  and  im- 
potence of  the  existing  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
(see  lesson  5)  was  a  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  It  was 
paramount  that  those  defects  should 
be  abolished  and  that  effective  gov- 
ernment should  be  established  in 
place  of  the  existing  order.  However, 
this  government  was  not  only  to 
have  strength  and  stability,  in  addi- 
tion and  quite  as  important,  it  was 
to  "establish  Justice  and  insure  do- 
mestic Tranquility."  It  was  to  be  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  where  all  citizens  would  en- 
joy equal  opportunity.  The  rights 
of  all  citizens  were  to  be  protected 
by  a  system  of  law  courts  which  had 
not  existed  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. Attention  has  already  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  lack  of  a 
federal  judiciary  was  an  important 
reason  for  the  impotence  of  the 
Confederation.  Furthermore,  by  in- 
suring internal  peace  and  security 
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("domestic  Tranquility")  the  citi- 
zens under  this  government  were 
to  be  assured  the  right  to  pursue  the 
opportunity  of  reahzing  any  lawful 
and  moral  ambition  without  inter- 
ference or  fear  that  the  fruits  of 
honest  toil  would  be  destroyed  or 
impaired  by  assault  from  within. 

Since  the  nation  was  beset  at 
that  time,  and  would,  perhaps,  be 
threatened  in  the  future  from 
abroad,  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  make  provision  for  ''the 
common  defence.''  This  would  be 
assured  by  uniting  the  powers  of 
the  nation  in  a  national  govern- 
ment capable  and  strong  enough  to 
meet  all  such  outside  threats. 

Great  arguments  and  debates 
have  been  made  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ''promote 
the  general  Welfare."  Since  the 
The  Preamble  itself  is  not  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  no  grant  of  pow- 
er can  be  construed  to  flow  from  it. 
As  stated  before,  The  Preamble  is 
merely  an  announcement  of  the  pur- 
pose to  be  achieved  by  the  authors 
in  setting  up  a  new  government.  In 
order  to  find  out  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  study  the  sev- 
en articles  the  Constitution  con- 
tains. In  order  for  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  "general  Welfare," 
the  power  so  to  legislate  must  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  purpose,  closest  of  all  to  the 
framers'  hearts,  of  the  new  govern- 
ment being  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  "secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
Posterity." 

A  long  and  costly  war  had  been 
fought  for  those  liberties.  They 
were  to  be  guaranteed  and  pre- 
served.    The  new  government  was 
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to  make  sure  that  those  hberties 
should  not  be  lost  or  destroyed.  Ex- 
amination and  study  of  the  seven 
articles  of  the  Constitution  provide 
eloquent  confirmation  of  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  What  are  the  four  essential  and 
major  purposes  of  a  constitution? 

2.  For  what  reasons  was  the  Constitu- 
tion a  unique  experiment  in  government? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  "federal"  system 
of  government?  Why  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  such  a  system? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  "fed- 
eral" system? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "sepa- 
ration of  powers"?  What  are  its  ad- 
vantages in  a  republican  or  democratic 
form  of  government?  What  are  its  dis- 
advantages? 

6.  What  is  a  preamble? 

7.  From  what  source  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  derive  its  pow- 
ers? Name  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  ensure  control  of 
the  Government  by  the  people? 

8.  What  were  the  primary  purposes  in 
drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 
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There  are  storms 
That  crash  and  thunder 
Leaving  me  wind-tossed 
And  lost. 

In  the  stillness 
Beyond  the  darkness 
When  quiet  moments  come, 
I  hear  the  echoes 
Of  immoital  melodies 
And  the  flame  of  faith 
Burns  ever  constant. 

I  can  gather  strength  of  life 

From  eternal  whisperings, 

And  though  I  cannot  see  the  mountans 

Through  the  storm, 

I  know  that  they  are  there. 

And  it  is  love  that  lights  the  lamp, 

Dispelling  blackness  from  my  way. 
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Enoh  Chamberlin 

Slowly  the  dark  surrenders, 
Reluctant  stars  take  flight. 
A  red  and  silver  javelin 
Pierces  the  heart  of  night. 

The  dawn-cool  fragrance  rises 
From  wild  verbena  blooms. 
The  wind  awakes  to  whisper 
In  the  desert  willow's  plumes. 

The  cactus  petals  quiver 
To  the  timid  cry  of  the  wren 
And  life  holds  a  wave  of  gladness, 
For  morning  has  come  again. 
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Elizabeth  Williamson 

13ABIES  never  seem  to  have  enough 
■■-'  bibs.  Here  is  one  they  love,  and  an 
easy  one  to  make  for  your  favorite  baby. 

Bind  the  bib  made  of  your  favorite  ma- 
terial with  a  cheerful,  colorful  tape.  Em- 
broider or  applique  a  funny  little  burro. 
Attach  to  his  neck  two  jingle  bells.  You 
may  add  one  or  two  more  bells  at  the 
neck  of  the  bib. 

At  first  this  funny  musical  bib  may 
seem  to  distract  the  baby's  attention  from 
his  food,  but  as  the  baby  grows  used  to 
the  gay  sound  of  the  bells,  he  will  look 
forward  to  wearing  his  very  special  bib — 
— ^and  you  may  even  have  to  make  more. 
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The  golden  sun  sets  in  the  west, 
The  gentle  breeze,  a  cool  wind  blows; 
The  twilight  lingers;  time  to  rest 
As  the  day  comes  to  a  close. 

The  golden  sunset  comes  in  life, 
The  gentle  breezes  pass  you  by. 
The  twilight  comes,  and  night  is  near; 
Life  travels  on,  and  rest  is  here. 
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/  tow  cJhat  SJt  S^s  Summer 

Chiistie  Lund  Coles 

I  wish  I  were  young  now  that  it  is  summer, 
To  come  upon  the  morning  crystal  cool, 
To  see  the  hesitant  shadows  move  and  quiver, 
To  catch  the  sky's  face,  soft  upon  the  pool; 

I  wish  I  could  find  the  meadows  jeweled  with  sapphires, 
Star-tears  that  fell  upon  them  in  the  night, 
To  know  the  scent  of  clover,  and  the  choirs 
Of  larks  that  soar  delicately  as  light; 

I  wish  I  could  climb  the  hillside  mauve  with  heather. 
And  watch  my  beloved  valley  drenched  in  sun, 
Dreaming  it  was  my  realm  in  this  bright  weather, 
Where  every  childhood  hope  was  wrought  and  spun; 

Would  each  could  find— in  faith  and  penitence— 
The  golden  summer  of  his  innocence. 
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Thank  you  for  my  award  subscription. 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  will  mean 
a  few  more  people  hearing  the  gospel  via 
the  Magazine  cireulation. 

—Ivy  \y.  G.  Holder 

Stroud  Branch 

Bristol  District,  England 

The  articles  in  the  May  Magazine  are 
all  good.  I  especially  loved  Mabel  Atkin- 
son's "Anniversary  Souvenirs."  It  makes 
me  realize  how  often  we  discard  the  really 
important  things,  and  they  arc  forgotten. 
Caroline  E'yring  Miner's  article  "Never 
Cease  to  Grow"  is  fine  food  for  thought. 
I  read  with  a  bit  of  regret  that  it  was  fin- 
ished, the  last  of  "  I'he  Deeper  Melody" 
bv  Alice  Morrcy  Bailey.  I  hope  that  .she 
will  continue  to  bring  us  many  more  fine 
stories. 

■ — Frances  C.  Yost 

l^ancroft,  Idaho 

You  don't  know  how  delighted  I  was 
to  see  my  poem  ("Deserted  Garden," 
page  297)  in  the  May  Magazine.  The 
lovely  old  house  is  reminiscent  of  my 
father-in-law's  old  home  in  Alpine,  Ari- 
zona. 

— Matia  M.  Burk 

St.  Da\id,  Arizona 

We  do  enjoy  the  stories  by  our  writer 
Frances  Yost.  They  make  us  feel  good 
for  days  and  lift  the  shadows  from  our 
spirits.  Thank  you  for  printing  her 
stories.  We  know  Frances.  She  is  a  fine 
person. 

— Zetta  n.  Ormond 

Bancroft,  Idaho 

I  ha\e  heard  a  number  of  women  in 
our  Ward  comment  that  the  Relief  So- 
ciety lessons  in  all  departments  have  been 
especially  outstanding  and  timely  this  year. 
Through  reading  them  I  gain  the  same 
impression,  which  makes  me  wish  that  I 
might  attend  the  meetings.  I  find  the 
Magazine  worthwhile  in  e\ery  way. 
— Iris  \y .  Schow 


The  May  issue  of  The  Relief  Sockiy 
Magazine  is  full  of  interesting  material, 
and  especially  good  fiction.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  a  story  by  Frances  Yost,  since 
she  is  a  particular  favorite  with  me  and 
with  my  friends.  We  hope  this  gifted, 
sensitive  writer's  work  will  appear  often 
in  our  favorite  Magazine. 

—Mrs.  J.  II.  Thomas 

Shiprock,  New  Mexico 


The  article  on  poetry  writing  "Inspira- 
tion— Plus,"  by  Maryhale  Woolsey  in  the 
June  Magazine,  I  really  pored  over,  and  it 
made  me  feel  that  it  was  not  hopeless 
for  me  to  think  I  could  write  poetry. 
— Nellie  B.  Brenchley 

Preston,  Idaho 


The  Relief  Society  Magazine  has  always 
been  a  favorite  in  our  home.  It  seems  that 
the  stories  and  poems  are  better  than  in 
any  other  magazine,  and  I  enjoy  the 
lessons    very    much. 

— Elsie  T'russell 


Brigham  City,  Utah 


Ilattiesburg,  Mississippi 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  general  board 
of  Relief  Society  for  the  prompt  delivery 
of  the  Magazine,  which  I  always  look  for- 
ward to  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  It 
is  a  wonderful  Afagazine  and  an  education 
in  itself. 

— Miriam  Barber 

Brisbane,  Australia 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  had  never 
opened  a  Rehef  Society  Magazine  until  I 
came  out  here  in  the  mission  field.  It  all 
started  on  a  day  I  had  to  give  a  talk  in  a 
branch  Relief  Society  on  something  that 
would  be  spiritually  uplifting  or  faith-pro- 
moting. Now  that  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  this  great  Magazine  no  person, 
male  or  female,  should  miss  reading  it 
from  co\er  to  co\'er. 

— Elder  Kay  Endow 

Hilo,  Hawaii 
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Fruits  of  a  Living  Faith 

Elder  CMord  E.  Young 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  tlic  Twelve 


ON  May  the  26th  of  this  year 
1954,  '^  ^^^y  ^'^^^^^^^^'^^  exercise 
was  held  in  the  field  house 
of  the  Brigham  Young  University. 
On  this  oeeasion  fitting  tributes 
were  paid  to  a  number  of  great  men 
and  women  who  had  contributed 
much  of  their  means  and  talents  to 
the  institution  that  honored  them. 
Among  the  men  honored  for  whom 
buildings  were  named  were  the  late 
President  George  Albert  Smith,  the 
late  Dr.  Carl  F.  Eyring,  and  Pro- 
fessor Herald  R.  Clark.  An  un- 
usual feature  of  this  exercise  was 
the  honoring  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent women,  many  of  whom  have 
passed  away  and  several  of  whom 
are  still  living,  who  have  played  an 
important  part  not  only  in  the  de- 
\'elopment  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University,  but  also  in  service  ren- 
dered in  the  various  organizations 
in  the  Church. 

In  times  past,  the  loyal  and  he- 
roic lives  of  women  have  not  been 
publicized  as  they  are  today,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  religion;  and 
so  it  was  a  splendid  gesture  for  the 
Brigham  Young  University  to  hon- 
or the  women  who  were  honored 
on  that  occasion.  The  Church  has 
produced  some  very  remarkable 
women— women  noted  for  their 
great  faith  and  who  have  been  and 
who  ever  will  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  Church  as  long  as  time 
endures. 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  was  one  of 
these  women.  Incidentally,  she  was 
among  those  honored  at  the  exer- 
cises referred  to  above.  Lucy  Mack 
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Smith  was  born  in  Gilsum,  Cheshire 
County,  New  Hampshire,  on  July 
8,  1776.  Her  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  fairly  well  educated 
woman.  Her  father  was  a  soldier 
in  the  American  Revolution.  She 
grew  up  in  the  New  England  cul- 
ture incident  to  her  time.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  she  met  Joseph 
Smith,  Sr.,  a  devout  man,  whom 
she  married  on  January  24,  1796. 
They  resided  in  Sharon,  Windsor 
Countv,  Vermont.  Here  she  reared 
a  large  family,  her  children  being 
Alvin,  Hyrum,  Sophronia,  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  to  become  the 
great  Prophet  of  latter  days,  Samuel 
H.,  Ephraim,  William,  Kathryn, 
Don  Carlos,  and  Lucy— seven  boys 
and  three  girls.  The  early  married 
life  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith  was 
one  of  hardship  and  privation,  and 
those  trials  were  to  continue  with 
them  throughout  their  lives.  In  or- 
der to  better  themselves  they  moved 
from  Vermont  to  New  York  to  the 
vicinity  of  Palmyra.  It  was  here 
that  their  son,  Joseph,  in  1820,  re- 
ceived his  first  vision.  A  remark- 
able thing,  in  connection  with  Lucy 
Mack  and  her  husband,  was  the  fact 
that  they  never  doubted  the  story 
of  their  son,  Joseph.  It  was  a  fan- 
tastic experience  that  he  had  to  re- 
late as  he  returned  that  beautiful 
spring  morning  from  the  woods  to 
tell  his  parents  that  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  answer  to  his 
prayers.  The  boy  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Had  there  been  any 
mental  weakness  in  the  child  the 
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parents  would  have  known  it,  and 
would  have  recognized  it.  They 
might  not  have  publicized  it,  but 
they  certainly  would  ha\'e  known  of 
it,  and  would  have  endeavored  to 
have  kept  their  son  under  control. 
Throughout  her  life  Lucy  Smith  was 
to  play  an  important  part  in,  and 
wield  a  marvelous  influence  over  the 
life  of  her  son. 

After  the  Prophet's  martyrdom 
\\hen  many  of  the  Smith  family, 
not  understanding  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, turned  to  leaders  other  than 
the  Twelve  whom  the  Lord  had 
designated  to  succeed  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Church,  Lucy  never 
wavered,  but  remained  true  to  her 
trust.  Plans  were  made  to  ha\  e  her 
join  the  pioneer  trek  to  the  \\^est, 
and  every  effort  was  made  for  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  journey 
would  be  as  free  from  hardship  as 
possible  under  the  then  trying 
times;  but  Lucy,  because  of  her  age, 
decided  to  remain  in  Nauvoo.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Brigham  Young, 
a  lot  and  small  home  were  pur- 
chased for  her,  and  she  was  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  She  was 
also  provided  with  a  team  and  car- 
riage. She,  doubtless,  decided  wise- 
ly not  to  come  West,  but  there  is 
no  record  to  show  that  she  had  any 
bitterness  in  her  heart  or  antago- 
nism toward  Brigham  Young  or 
the  Twehe  who  were  now  to  lead 
the  Church.  She  passed  away  on 
May  5,  1853,  ne\'er  denying  her 
testimony  nor  her  faith,  but  remain- 
ing true  to  the  mission  of  her  wor- 
thy son.  She  took  no  part  with 
any  of  the  factions  that  arose  after 
the.  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet. 

AN  interesting  incident  is  related 
by     Lucy     Smith,     showing    a 


strength  of  character  and  teaching 
a  lesson  of  thrift  and  economy  to 
the  whole  Church. 

At  the  outbreak  of  difficulties  in 
Missouri  in  1832,  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith  departed  from  Kirtland  for 
Missouri.  Before  leaving,  the 
Prophet  instructed  Reynolds  Ca- 
hoon  to  proceed  with  the  building 
of  a  house  which  was  to  serve  for 
both  a  meeting  house  and  a  school. 
Lucy  relates  in  her  Liie  of  Joseph 
Smith: 

Wc  were  now  unusually  anxious  to 
meet  together  as  often  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  unite  our  faith  and  prayers  in  be- 
half of  our  brethren;  but,  for  a  length  of 
time  after  they  left,  almost  every  meeting 
was  broken  up  by  a  storm.  In  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  near  approach 
of  winter,  we  began  to  urge  upon  Brother 
Cahoon  the  necessity  of  hurrying  the 
building,  but  he  said  that  he  could  do 
nothing  about  the  matter,  as  he  had 
neither  time  nor  means  ....  Finally,  I 
told  my  husband,  I  believed  that  I  could 
raise  the  means  myself  to  finish  the  build- 
ing, and,  if  he  would  give  his  consent,  I 
would  try  and  see  what  I  could  do  ...  . 
I  then  wrote  a  subscription  paper,  in 
which  I  agreed  to  refund  all  the  money 
that  should  be  gi\'en,  in  case  it  could  not 
be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  should  be  subscribed  ....  Accordingly 
I  continued  to  collect  means  and  employ 
hands  until  the  house  was  thoroughly 
completed  even  to  the  fastening  of  the 
doors;  and  when  this  was  accomplished, 
there  was  but  six  dollars  remaining  un- 
paid, and  this  debt  my  husband  afterwards 
discharged  by  the  sale  of  produce. 

What  a  lesson  to  all  of  us! 

A  word  should  here  be  said  about 
Emma  Smith.  She  suffered  much 
and  had  many  trials.  She,  too,  bore 
a  large  family,  but  death  came  often 
to  her  household;  sorrow  was  a 
major  part  of  her  life.  She  endured 
the  hardships  of  Missouri.  She  saw 
her    husband    thrown    into    prison 
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with   a   possibility   of  being   taken  as    the    authorized    leaders    of    the 

out  on  the  public  square  to  be  shot  Church,  there  was  no  question  in 

with    his   brother,    Ilyruni.     These  Mary  Fielding's  mind  as  to  which 

experiences  were  more  than  a  nor-  course  she  should  follow.     She  re- 

mal     woman     could     bear.     After  mained  in   Nauvoo   until   February 

nuich  difficulty  and  hardship,  she,  1846,  when  she  joined  the  exodus 

with  her  children,  reached  Ouincy,  from    Nau\'Oo   and    made   her   way 

Illinois,  where  they  were  later  joined  with  her  fatherless  children  as  best 

by  their  husband  and  father.  From  she  could  to  Winter  Quarters, 

there  they  moved  to  Nauvoo  and  The  storv  is  told  that  one  of  the 

established  their  home.  brethren     of     the    company    with 

After     the     martyrdom     of     the  whom  she  was  to  travel  raised  some 

Prophet  Joseph,  Emma  decided  to  objections  to  having  a  widow  with 

remain   in   Nauvoo  and,   later,   she  five  little  children  in  his  company, 

married   Lewis   C.   Bidamon.      She  Mary  Fielding  Smith   assured   him 

died  April  30,  1879  and  was  buried  that  he  need  not  worry  about  them, 

beside  the  Prophet.  that   they  would   make   their   own 

Another  great  pioneer  character  way;  and  make  their  way  they  did, 
was  Mary  Fielding  Smith,  the  wife  her  boy,  Joseph  F.,  drivmg  an  ox 
of  Hyrum  Smith.  She  was  born  in  team  across  the  plains,  and  she  do- 
England  July  21,  1801.  In  1834  she  i"g  her  part  and  giving  direction  to 
came  to  America,  settling  in  Can-  her  youthful  charges,  as  they  trekked 
ada  where  she  became  acquainted  their  way  in  the  mud  and  cold.  She 
with  John  Taylor  who  was  then  a  was  a  marvelous  woman,  and  her 
young  Methodist  preacher,  and  his  faith,  her  devotion,  and  integrity 
wife.  Brother  Taylor  became  one  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
of  the  first  converts  of  Elder  Parley  members  of  the  Church. 
P.  Pratt  in  the  Toronto  area,  and  it  While  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
was  there  that  Mary  Fielding  joined  brethren  were  incarcerated  in  Lib- 
the  Church.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  erty  Jail,  a  room  hardly  big  enough 
1837,  she  moved  to  Kirtland,  and  for  an  ordinary  kitchen  and  under 
after  the  death  of  Hyrum's  first  the  most  trying  surroundings,  it 
wife,  she  was  married  to  him  and  was  to  them  that  Emma  Smith,  with 
remained  true  and  faithful  through-  Mary  Fielding  Smith  and  other 
out  the  balance  of  her  life— another  women,  came  to  encourage  their 
great  soul  who  never  wavered  in  her  husbands  and  to  assure  them  that 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  restored  all  was  well, 
gospel. 

She  endured  the  sufferings  inci-  ^ FRY  little  has  been  written  about 

dent  to  the  Missouri  persecutions,  the  devotion  and  faith  of  the 

and  then,  in  Nauvoo,  was  to  pass  early  women  of  the  Church.    They 

through    the   harrowing   experience  suffered    with    their   husbands   and 

of    having    her    husband    martyred  children.     They  were  driven   from 

with  his  brother,  Joseph,  in  Carth-  their  homes.     Many  times  perseeu- 

age  Jail.  After  the  martyrdom  when  tion  was  greater  than  it  would  seem 

Brigham    Young    and    the    Twelve  they  could  bear,  and  yet  they  never 

presented  their  case  to  the  people  faltered.     President  Clark  has  paid 
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a  beautiful  tribute  to  those  of  whom 
Httle  has  been  written  or  of  whom 
httle  is  known  in  the  founding  of 
the  Church  and  its  estabhshment 
out  here  in  the  West.  His  talk  giv- 
en at  the  October  1947  Church 
Conference,  published  under  the 
title,  To  Them  of  the  Last  Wagon, 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  forgotten 
man  or  woman  who  was  always  will- 
ing, if  necessary,  to  give  his  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article 
to  attempt  to  write  what  has  already 
been  written  so  impressively  but  I 
do  want  to  call  attention  to  two  re- 
markable women  who  represent 
thousands  of  such  whose  li\'es  were 
devoted  to  the  Church.  I  refer  to 
Brother  Widtsoc's  mother.  Here  was 
a  woman  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Norway  under  a  beautiful  cul- 
ture, a  woman  refined  in  e\ery  way, 
very  spiritual,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  her  people;  and  yet 
when  the  gospel  found  her  and  the 
witness  came  to  her  soul,  she  was 
willing  to  give  up  everything.  She 
had  previously  lost  her  husband;  so 
that  she,  with  her  two  bovs,  were 
left  alone  to  fight  life's  battles  as 
best  they  could,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  gospel  message  came 
to  her,  and  she  accepted  it.  Her 
sister  was  likewise  impressed,  and 
she,  too,  joined  the  Church.  These 
two  heroic  women  decided  to  come 
to  Zion;  and  packing  what  belong- 
ings they  could,  thev,  with  the  two 
young  boys,  neither  of  them  yet  in 
his  teens,  came  to  America  and  on 
to  the  West  to  settle  in  Cache  \^al- 
ley. 

The  life  of  Sister  Widtsoe  reads 
almost  like  a  fairy  tale.  Independent 
in  her  thinking  and  always  de\'oted 
to  the  Church,  she  ga\'e  her  two 


boys  a  spiritual  background  that  was 
to  be  reflected  in  their  later  lives, 
one  of  them,  Osborn  J.  to  be  taken 
in  his  young  manhood,  but  not  un- 
til he  had  left  a  lasting  impression 
for  the  true  and  beautiful  upon  the 
students  who  were  blessed  to  come 
under  his  charge  in  the  old  L.D.S. 
University.  The  other  one.  Dr. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Church,  and  one  of  its  great 
thinkers  and  interpreters  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  founding  of  Nauvoo  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
there  were  drawn  to  the  Church 
some  well-to-do  families  from  the 
vicinity  of  Westchester,  Pennsylva- 
nia—Pennsylvania Dutch  these  con- 
verts were  called.  Among  these  was 
the  family  of  Bishop  Edward  Hunt- 
er, who  for  many  years  was  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop  of  the  Church.  Bish- 
op Hunter  sold  his  farm  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  and  with  his  wife  and 
family,  came  to  Nauvoo.  On  meet- 
ing the  Prophet,  Brother  Hunter  do- 
nated all  the  money  he  had  to  him 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Another  of  these  families  was  the 
Levi  Riter  family.  His  wife,  Re- 
becca, was  a  Quaker.  Her  mother, 
Eliza  Dilworth,  was  deeply  religious; 
and  Rebecca  and  her  sisters  grew 
up  in  the  traditions  of  the  Quaker 
faith— refined,  cultured,  and  devot- 
ed to  God  as  they  understood  his 
will.  One  day  Mormon  mission- 
aries came  to  their  home.  They  did 
not  at  first  accept  the  message  of 
the  missionaries,  but,  after  reading 
The  Book  of  Mormon  and  after 
se\'eral  weeks  of  careful  thought  and 
study,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
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missionaries  had  given  them  the 
truth.  When  the  mother  of  Re- 
becca Riter  was  to  tell  her  husband, 
Caleb  Dilworth,  of  the  new-found 
truth,  he  issued  an  ultimatum  that 
they  could  either  denounce  it  or  get 
out.  It  was  a  great  decision  for 
them  to  make,  but  the  mother  final- 
ly said  that  if  that's  the  way  it  had 
to  be,  they  would  leave;  and  they 
packed  their  belongings  and,  leav- 
ing a  good  home,  emigrated  to  Nau- 
voo. 

AFTER  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet,  this  Quaker  family, 
with  the  rest  of  the  saints,  loaded 
their  belongings  into  wagons  and 
set  out  for  the  West.  The  Riters 
had  two  boys.  Levi  Riter,  the  hus- 
band of  Rebecca,  was  a  strong 
character  and  a  man  of  faith,  but 
he  could  not  quite  see  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  their  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  going  West,  they  knew 
not  where.  So  one  day  on  the 
plains  of  Iowa  before  they  reached 
Winter  Quarters,  he  suggested  to 
his  wife,  Rebecca,  that  they  go  back 
to  their  old  farm.  He  felt  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  subject  the  two 
boys  to  the  hardships  which  now 
faced  them.  No  argument,  however, 
could  change  the  mother.  A  call 
from  the  leader  had  been  a  call  from 
God,  and  he  had  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
to  the  mountains  they  \\'ere  going. 
Finally,  after  this  question  had  been 
argued  back  and  forth,  the  mother 
suggested  a  compromise.  In  her 
quaint  Quaker  way  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "Thee  can  go  back  if  thee 
wants  to,  and  when  I  get  out  to  the 
West  and  ha\e  established  a  home, 
thee  can  come  on."  W^hen  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  the  boys 


as  to  which  they  would  rather  do, 
go  back  to  Pennsylvania  to  the  old 
farm  with  their  father  or  go  on  with 
their  mother  to  the  West,  they 
chose  the  old  covered  wagon. 

Here  may  I  add  that  culture  and 
refining  influences  do  not  stem  from 
material  things,  excellent  libraries, 
musical  instruments,  or  the  modern 
gadgets  of  today.  They  are  found 
in  the  inner  feelings  of  the  heart, 
the  expressions  of  the  soul,  just  as 
they  were  found  in  that  old  covered 
wagon  in  which  lived  a  great  mother 
whose  influence  on  her  children 
transcended  all  the  so-called  cul- 
tures and  refinements  of  our  mod- 


ern age. 


Later  on  it  was  learned  that  a 
little  child  was  expected,  and  the 
following  June  in  a  wagon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  baby 
girl  was  born  to  this  couple,  and 
three  days  later  the  mother  informed 
her  husband  that  she  was  ready  to  go 
on,  and  on  they  came.  Never  again 
did  the  father  suggest  going  back. 

At  Haun's  Mill  the  brethren, 
fearing  that  the  mob  was  coming 
and  learning  that  it  was  the  breth- 
ren whom  they  were  after  and  not 
the  women,  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  the  women  were  left  to  defend 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  One 
of  the  heroines  of  that  tragic  event 
was  Jane  Bicknell  Young,  wife  of 
Joseph  Young,  who  stood  in  the 
door  of  her  little  cabin  with  her 
little  three-\ear-old  boy  tucked  un- 
der her  apron  to  shield  him  and  her 
year-old  babv  clasped  tightly  in  her 
arms  and  defied  the  mob  to  enter 
her  cabin. 

It  is  this  type  of  faith,  this  devo- 
tion, this  loyalty  that  have  made 
our  Church  what  it  is  today.  These 
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women  were  faithful  supporters  of 
the  men  in  their  ministry,  and  they 
suffered  persecutions  and  hardships 
equally  with  their  husbands.  Wom- 
en \\'ere  dri\en  out  of  their  homes 
with  their  children,  experiencing 
immeasurable  anguish  of  soul  and 
body;  and  someday,  perhaps,  we 
shall  erect  a  monument  to  the 
thousands  of  women  \\'hose  names 
are  not  heard  of,  whose  faith  and 
devotion  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Church. 

I  close  this  rather  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  narrati\e  bv  para- 
phrasing a  few  words  \^'ritten  bv  the 
late  Franklin  K.  Lane  as  a  tribute 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  West.  Mr. 
Lane  was  a  native  of  California,  a 


graduate  of  Stanford  University. 
Earlv  in  his  administration  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  appointed 
Mr.  Lane  to  his  cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  where  he 
ser\ed  throughout  President  Wil- 
son's administration: 

They  trekked  through  the  yield- 
ing, treacherous  snows;  fording  swift 
running  ri\ers;  creeping  painfully 
through  rocky  gorges;  clambering  up 
mountain  sides;  daring  the  limitless 
land  without  horizon;  grinding  their 
teeth  upon  the  bitter  dust  of  the 
desert;  fainting  beneath  the  heat  of 
the  raw  and  ruthless  sun,  starved, 
thirsted,  fought;  were  cast  down, 
but  ne\er  broken.  They  never 
turned    back. 


cJhe  cLove  of  i/ly  Savior 

Sarah  Cadish 

I  sat  alone  by  the  fireside 

Thinking  of  days  past  and  gone. 

I  thought  of  friends  and  surroundings; 

I  thought  of  loved  ones  and  home. 

'I 'hen  over  me  eame  stealing  an  infinite  gladness. 

So  deep,  so  serene,  so  divine — 

It  was  the  thouglit  of  the  love  of  my  Savior 

Who  had  given  his  life  for  mankind. 

Wy  lieart  filled  with  joy  and  rejoieing 

To  think  he  did  this  for  me. 

Now  I  kno\\'  I  too  must  be  gi\ing 

For  all  he  has  gi\en  to  me. 


cJhe  Sc 


source 

Maude  O.  Cooke 

From  a  fountain 
Deep  within  one's  soul. 
Faith  and  eourage  flow, 
Giving  comfort, 
Strength  and  power, 
To  rise  above  life's  woe. 


(^od  uiears  ibver^  LPi 


ears  Kover^ 

Zelda  D.  Howard 


rayer 


No  prayer  is  wasted, 
None  left  unheeded, 
God  weighs  them  everyone. 
He  answers  always 
In  the  way  that's  best 
For  every  praying  one. 


Costumed  Models  of  the 
First  Ladies 


Melba  S.  Payne 


i( 


F 


OR  years  I  have  wanted  to 
dress  models  of  the  First 
Ladies  who  lived  in  the 
White  House/'  said  Mrs.  Marie 
Whiting  of  Springville,  Utah.  "Five 
years  ago  I  visited  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  my  desire  to  create  the  inaug- 
ural gowns,  displayed  there  on  life- 
size  models,  was  greatly  stimulated. 
I  had  with  me  a  booklet  which  con- 
tains photographs  of  these  women, 
and,  as  I  looked  at  the  real  dresses 
I  noted  every  detail  and  wrote  it 
down  by  the  respective  photographs. 
If  anything  was  left  out  of  the  book- 
let I  knew  I  would  have  it  first- 
hand right  there  on  the  margin." 

Being  an  expert  seamstress  and 
interested  in  designing  clothes,  Mrs. 
Whiting  had  confidence  in  her  abil- 
ity to  duplicate  the  beautiful  in- 
auguration gowns.  First  of  all,  she 
knew  she  would  need  the  models 
to  dress.  She  confided  her  desires 
to  her  aunt  and  neighbor.  Miss  Zina 
Johnson  who  is  also  a  hobbyist,  be- 
ing skilled  in  the  art  of  ceramics. 
Miss  Johnson  immediately  offered 
to  make  all  of  the  dolls  for  Mrs. 
Whiting  to  dress. 

"I  was  happy  to  do  it,"  said  Miss 
Johnson.  "We  stimulated  each  oth- 
er, and,  through  our  combined  ef- 
forts, we  were  able  to  feel  the  thrill 
and  satisfaction  that  come  from 
doing  truly  creative  work." 

The  little  models  made  by  Miss 
Johnson  are  eight  inches  high.  She 
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made  one  basic  mold,  then  added 
more  clay  to  the  green-ware  with 
which  she  could  shape  the  arms  and 
hair.  In  this  way  she  could  shape 
the  arms  differently  and  vary  the 
hair  styles,  all  of  which  she  has  done 
with  amazing  skill.  After  finishing 
the  figures  in  this  way,  she  baked 
them  just  once  in  her  own  kiln. 
There  are  thirty-five  of  these  bisque 
mannequins,  each  representing  a 
White  House  hostess.  Most  of 
them  represent  wives  of  the  Presi- 
dents, but  some  are  sisters,  daugh- 
ters, daughters-in-law,  and  even 
nieces,  who  acted  as  hostesses  for 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

"I  could  almost  feel  their  person- 
alities as  I  molded  their  arms  and 
styled  their  separate  coiffures,"  said 
Miss  Johnson.  "You  see,  I  could 
add  or  detract  with  the  clay,  and  I 
tried  to  catch  the  spirit  and  physical 
characteristics  of  each  First  Lady." 

Both  Mrs.  Whiting  and  Miss 
Johnson  are  students  of  art.  Miss 
Johnson  taught  English  and  art  in 
high  school  for  several  years.  Both 
of  these  women  have  studied  the 
lives  of  the  First  Ladies  and  have 
greatly  enriched  their  own  lives  by 
so  doing. 

"These  historic  women  seem  like 
personal  friends  to  me.  Each  one 
has  her  own  individual  appeal," 
said  Mrs.  Whiting.  "Some  of  the 
dresses  were  much  harder  to  make 
than  others.  For  instance,  it  took 
me  four  hours  just  to  sew  the  seed 
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THREE  STAGES  IN  MAKING  THE  MODELS  OF  THE  FIRST  LADIES 

Left  to  right:   Mannequin  as  it  comes  from  the  mold;  finished  mannequin  ready 
to  be  dressed,  hair  and  arms  added;  dressed  figure. 


pearls  clown  the  front  of  the  dress 
worn  by  Mrs.  William  McKinley, 
but  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding's 
dress  was  the  most  difficult,"  she 
added,  "because  I  couldn't  use  a 
basic  pattern.  I  just  had  to  drape 
and  cut.  The  dress  worn  bv  Mrs. 
Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  niece  of 
James  Buchanan,  was  the  most  elab- 
orate one  of  all." 

Mrs.  Whiting  is  now  beginning 
the  work  on  the  dress  Mrs.  Truman 
wore  at  the  1949  inauguration  fes- 
tivities. The  description  of  this 
dress  was  sent  to  her  by  Mrs.  Tru- 
man's secretary. 

These  fashions  in  miniature  ac- 
curately reflect  the  period  in  which 
they  were  worn.  ^Iartha  Washing- 
ton, in  her  soft  pink  colonial  gown 
and  bonnet,  makes  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  American  Beauty  short  formal 
worn  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Then  there  is  the  shapeless  narrow 
dress  worn  by  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams, 


in  contrast  to  the  slender  bodice  and 
full  o\'er-skirt  of  yellow  satin  worn 
by  Dolly  Madison,  wife  of  James 
Madison. 

Mrs.  Whiting  is  the  wife  of  a 
busy  husband  and  has  four  children 
to  care  for.  She  is  also  active  in 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  and  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  her  community.  Her  hus- 
band designed  the  clever  carrying 
cases  for  the  dolls.  These  cases  are 
indispensable  in  caring  for  so  many 
fragile  pieces  of  art.  Mrs.  Whiting 
can  safely  take  the  dolls  with  her 
when  she  is  in\ited  to  share  with 
others  the  products  of  her  work  and 
study.  She  has  shown  these  dolls 
in  their  beautiful  gowns  to  more 
than  sixty  gatherings,  and  each  time 
she  tells  about  the  life  of  each  First 
Lady  to  her  enthusiastic  audiences. 
She  received  an  all  expense  paid  trip 
to  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  a  guest  of 
a  large  department  store  there.  She 
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displayed  the  dolls  in  that  store  in 
the  week  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

''The  best  things  about  a  hobby/' 
concluded  Mrs.  Whiting,  ''are  the 
people  you  meet  and  the  interesting 
letters  you  receixe." 

She  has  receixed  letters  from  doll 
collectors  wanting  to  buy  the  dolls, 
and  many  congratulatory  notes. 
Among  her  most  prized  ones  are  the 


warm  friendly  notes  she  has  received 
from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Mamie 
Eisenhower. 

The  consummation  of  this  proj- 
ect in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Whiting 
has  had  an  educational  effect  on  all 
of  her  family,  and  one  can  be  sure 
that  certain  phases  of  the  history 
of  this  great  country  will  have  a 
greater  meaning  for  them  now  and 
in  the  future. 


Ralph  Snelson,  Springville,  Utah 

COSTUMES  OF  FIRSl^  LADIES  OF  OUR  LAND 

At  left,  standing,  Marie  Whiting,  who  made  tlie  costumes;  at  right,  Zina  Johnson, 
who  made  the  models. 

First  Ladies,  in  the  foreground,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  in  purple 
satin  gown,  with  ruffled  train;  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  purple  velvet,  with  gored  skirt 
and  puffed  slee\es;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wearing  plum-colored  brocade,  with  train; 
Mrs.  John  Ouincy  Adams,  in  white  satin,  with  shirred  trim  around  a  narrow  skirt;  Mrs. 
George  W'ashington  (center,  seated)  in  hand-painted,  apricot-colored  gown.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington wears  a  bonnet  and  carries  a  bag  which  she  made;  Mary  Harrison  McKee,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  tan  dress,  with  redingote  effect;  Mrs.  Cahin  Coolidge,  in 
red  \'el\et  gown,  sleeveless,  w ith  flounces;  Angelica  Van  Buren,  daughter-in-law  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  in  deep  blue  velvet,  with  train  and  fichu;  Mrs.  William  McKinley, 
wearing  white  satin,  with  train  and  beaded  front  panel. 

Standing  in  second  half  circle,  left  to  right:  Mis.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  white 
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satin,  with  ruffled  trimmings  and  train;  Mary  Arthur  McElroy,  sister  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  in  a  gown  of  silver  and  gray  brocade,  with  front  panel;  Maria  Monroe  Gouver- 
neur,  daughter  of  James  Monroe,  in  sky-blue  silk,  with  overskirt  trimmed  in  straw  em- 
broidery; Ellen  Axson  Wilson,  first  wife  of  W^oodrow  Wilson,  in  white  chiffon,  with 
brocaded  overskirt;  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler,  second  wife  of  John  Tyler,  wearing  a  gown 
with  tiered  skirt  trimmed  with  multi-colored  embroidery;  Mrs.  John  Adams,  wearing 
blue  brocade,  trimmed  with  a  bertha,  and  holding  a  fan;  Mrs.  P'ranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, in  blue  lace  with  train;  Jane  Irwin  Findlay,  chaperone  for  the  daughter-in-law 
(widowed  Jane  Irwin  Harrison)  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  in  mole  colored  velvet, 
with  white  collar;  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  in  flowered  silk,  with  bolero;  Harriet  Lane 
Johnston,  niece  of  James  Buchanan,  in  white  moire  taffeta,  with  full  train;  Mrs.  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  in  white  satin,  with  train,  shorter  in  front;  Sarah  Yorke  Jackson,  niece 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  white  brocaded  chiffon,  with  satin  bodice;  Mrs.  James  Knox  Polk, 
in  brocade,  with  puffed  and  ruffled  sleeves;  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  silver  brocade  with 
full  skirt  and  lace  bertha. 

Two  models  at  left,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Whiting:  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  light  green 
satin,  with  overskirt  and  train;  Emily  Donelson,  niece  of  Andrew  Jackson,  tan  satin, 
with  overskirt  and  bustle. 

Two  models  at  right,  in  front  of  Miss  Johnson:  Mrs.  Millard  Fillmore,  wearing 
orchid  taffeta,  with  brocade  flounce;  Mrs.  James  Madison,  in  yellow  satin,  with  lace 
bertha  collar. 

Eight  models  standing  at  the  back,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Edith  Boiling  Wilson  (sec- 
ond wife  of  Woodrow  Wilson)  wearing  black  \elvet,  with  beaded  train;  Martha  John- 
son Patterson,  daughter  of  Andrew  Johnson,  wearing  a  silk  damask  dress  and  a  cloak 
of  Algerian  style  made  of  cream  colored  goat's  hair  and  silk;  Mrs.  Edith  Kermit  Roose- 
velt (second  wife  of  Theodore  Roosevelt),  wearing  blue  brocaded  satin,  and  holding  a 
book;  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  white  embroidered 
dress  and  Paisley  shawl;  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft  in  empire  dress  of  white  chiffon, 
embroidered  in  goldenrod  pattern;  Elizabeth  Taylor  Dandridge,  daughter  of  Zachary 
Taylor,  wearing  silk  plaid,  with  full  skirt;  Mrs.  James  Monroe,  in  white  flowered  bro- 
cade, with  saque  overskirt;  Mrs.  Franklin  Pierce,  wearing  black  net  with  silver  dots, 

(Not  included  are  the  models  of  Mrs.  Harry  I'ruman  and  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower.) 


^acaranda  in    ioloom 

Ethel  Jacohson 

Hea\enward,  heaxcnward  the  great  tree  stretched 

W^ide,  wide  arms,  flower-etched, 

Aching  with  blooms  a  rarer  blue 

Than  hea\en  itself  e\er  knew. 

The  dancing  blossoms  clustered  high. 

Garlands  to  \eil  the  paler  sky. 

Bells  of  sapphire  to  swing  and  fall 

Till  a  petaled  carpet  covered  all  ...  . 

Till  earth  and  tree  were  the  hue  of  heather. 

Hyacinth,  periwinkle,  martin  feather, 

Mist  at  morning,  ho\ering,  clin^ng — 

Color  of  sjlcnce,  color  of  singing. 

The  wind  shook  another  panicle  free 

And  a  housewife  frowned,  "What  a  dirty  tree!'* 

And,  striding  across  the  scattered  bloom. 

She  hurried  in  and  fetched  a  broom. 


Dependable  Jane 


Myrtle  M.  Dean 


JANE  smoothed  her  shining  hair 
that  swept  up  from  her  forehead 
in  soft,  brown  curls.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  before  the  big  mirror 
that  covered  the  wall  above  the 
mantel,  then  smiled  and  pirouetted, 
sending  her  full  skirt  out  in  pretty 
swirls  as  she  watehed  her  trim  fig- 
ure in  the  glass.  She  had  just  put 
on  her  blue,  silk  print  dress.  The 
blue  of  the  dress  was  almost  the 
color  of  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  Jane  stood  still  and 
turned  toward  the  door.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stared,  as  though  some 
unwelcome  visitor  had  appeared. 
'Tride  goeth  before  a  fall,  Janie." 
Jane  heard  the  words  as  plainly  as 
though  Aunt  Martha  Jane  had  been 
right  there  saying  them,  instead  of 
down  at  Brent\ille,  fifty  miles  away. 

Jane  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
forced  a  little  laugh.  '*Now,  Jane 
Martin,  don't  be  speaking  Aunt 
Martha  Jane's  lines  for  her,"  she 
said  half  aloud;  but  she  knew  those 
were  the  exact  words  Martha  Jane 
would  have  said,  had  she  caught  her 
preening  before  the  mirror. 

She  reminded  herself  aloud,  "Re- 
member what  you  told  yourself 
when  you  landed  at  Avondale,  Janie. 
You  are  a  new  Jane  now;  new  town, 
new  people,  and  best  of  all,  your 
husband  has  a  new  job,  and  you 
are  not  to  be  known  as  the  old  De- 
pendable Jane  up  here  either." 

Jane  smiled  as  she  remembered 
how  proud  she  and  Ste\'e  had  both 
been  when  he  had  taken  her  down 
to  his  new  office  for  her  first  time. 
Steve    had    looked   so    happy,    and 
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as  they  went  up  the  steps  he  had 
looked  down  at  her  smiling  expect- 
antly. 

''Oh,  Ste\'e,  look,  Strebel  and 
Martin,  there  on  the  door  in  gold 
letters!  Isn't  it  wonderful!"  she 
had  exclaimed  proudly. 

"See,  there  is  more  there,  too," 
Steve  said,  beaming. 

They  read  the  rest  together,  "At- 
torneys at  Law."  She  and  Steve  had 
laughed  together  like  two  children. 
They  were  remembering  the  days 
of  struggle  they  had  gone  through 
ever  since  they  were  married.  When 
Steve  had  come  home  from  a  mis- 
sion to  England,  he  had  gone  into 
the  army,  and,  after  that,  through 
law  school.  Kathy  and  Michael  had 
come  to  them  during  the  school 
years. 

"Remember  all  the  nice  beef  stew 
we  had,  made  from  Sunday's  roasts, 
and  the  nice  soft  bed  we  slept  in, 
the  living  room  couch  let  out  for 
two?"  Jane  tried  to  smile,  but  her 
face  was  half  serious,  remembering, 
as  Steve  spoke. 

"And  was  it  Mrs.  Murphy,  that 
you  walked  in  on,  thinking  you  were 
in  our  house?"  Jane  asked,  laugh- 
ing. 

"It  was  those  houses  all  set  in  a 
tight  row,  and  all  painted  white 
with  a  tiny  porch  on  the  front;  and 
was  Mrs.  Murphy  ready  to  call  the 
cops!  We  can  laugh  now  it's  over, 
can't  we,  Janie?" 

"It's  going  to  be  different  now, 
Steve,"  Jane  said  seriously. 

Steve's  eyes  grew  thoughtful  for 
a  moment,  "I'm  still  scared,  though. 
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A  new  job  in  a  new  town,  and  I'm 
just  not  the  sort  that  can  sail  on 
someone  else's  steam;  I've  got  to 
do  things  for  myself.  Strebel  took 
me  in,  now  I  want  to  show  him  that 
I  can  be  more  than  a  fixture  about 
the  place."  Steve  ran  his  hands 
through  his  dark  hair,  and  pulled 
his  brow  into  a  worried  frown. 

''Strebel  took  you  in  because  he 
needed  you.  You  were  highly  rec- 
ommended to  him  by  your  school. 
You'll  make  good,  too.  I'm  sure  of 
it."  Jane  took  Steve's  hand  in  both 
of  her  own. 

'Thanks,  Janie,  I'll  do  it  for  you, 
and  for  Kathy  and  Michael." 

TT  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  since 

then,  and  Jane  was  proud  of  what 
Steve  had  accomplished.  Tonight 
they  were  celebrating;  not  the  way 
that  Steve  had  planned,  but  at 
home  with  the  children,  and  all 
dressed  up.  That  is  why  Jane  was 
wearing  her  new,  blue  silk  print;  it 
was  Steve's  favorite. 

''Hi,  hon,  hovv'  about  a  date  for 
dinner  tonight,  at  the  Sunset  Inn, 
or  maybe  we  should  go  dancing?" 
Steve's  voice  had  been  bubbling 
o\'er  with  happiness  when  he  called 
her  that  afternoon  from  the  office. 

"Steve,  are  you  all  right?"  There 
was  surprise  in  Jane's  tone.  She 
remembered  how  they  had  wrestled 
with  their  account  book  last  night 
for  hours,  trying  to  figure  how  to 
make  ends  meet  until  payday. 

"Really  Janie,  I'm  serious.  I  want 
to  celebrate.  I  just  got  my  first  big 
case  for  the  firm,  all  on  my  own.  A 
big  shot  from  the  ridge  walked  in 
and  asked  for  Steve  Martin,  and 
that's  I,  darling.  I've  been  pulHng 
hard  to  bring  that  oil  case  our  way." 

Jane  had  loved  the  sound  of  his 


voice;  the  sureness  of  it,  after  all 
his  doubts,  but  they  must  wait 
awhile  to  celebrate.  "Listen,  Steve, 
dear,  you  remember  last  night,  well, 
the  budget  doesn't  balance  any  bet- 
ter today.  We'll  just  have  to  wait 
awhile." 

"Guess  you  are  right,  Janie,''  he 
said,  but  his  voice  had  gone  flat. 

Jane  almost  hated  herself  for  let- 
ting the  old  Dependable  Jane  crop 
up.  It  would  almost  be  worth 
spending  their  last  dollar,  but  she 
said,  "You  see,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  girl  to  stay  with  the  children, 
too,  and,  Steve,  I'd  love  fixing  some- 
thing special  and  celebrating  here." 
She  knew  her  own  voice  sounded 
deflated. 

"O.K.  I'll  see  you  at  five-thirty." 
Ste\'e  had  tried  to  keep  his  voice 
bright. 

Jane  was  glad  that  Steve  seemed 
to  feel  really  gay  at  dinner,  and  she 
was  sure  that  they  both  ate  more 
than  they  would  had  they  gone  to 
the  Sunset. 

Sitting  in  the  living  room  after 
dinner,  Steve  said,  "It's  a  good  thing 
I  have  you,  Janie,  to  keep  me  from 
going  o\'erboard.  You're  the  one 
who  has  taken  the  raps  all  along. 
With  me  first  in  the  army,  then  in 
school,  you  had  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  children,  too."  Steve 
drew  her  close  as  he  spoke.  "You 
are  so  dependable,"  he  finished. 

Jane  straightened  suddenly,  and 
sat  silently  for  a  moment,  her  lips 
set  in  too  tight  a  line  for  Janie's. 
"Please  don't  say  that  word  here, 
Steve,"  she  said.  "Down  at  Brent- 
ville,  I  was  always  Dependable  Jane, 
and  that  meant  I  was  the  town 
lacky;  to  head  the  committees  on 
fund  dinners,  to  sub  for  a  teacher, 
to  hurry  down  to  the   Red  Cross 
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center,  or  fill  in  at  a  party  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

Jane  saw  the  surprise  in  Steve's 
eves  at  her  outburst,  and  he  said, 
*"l'o  me  vou  are  just  mv  Janie,  but 
by  those  who  ealled  you  Dependable 
Jane  it  was  meant  as  a  big  compli- 
ment. Everyone  in  Brentville  loves 
you,  Janie,  just  as  they  will  here 
when  folks  get  to  know  you.''  Steve 
tweaked  her  ear  and  tried  a  grin  at 
her,  but  her  face  was  still  solemn. 

"Why  did  Mother  and  Dad  have 
to  name  me  for  Aunt  Martha  Jane, 
anyway?  Everyone,  including  Aunt 
Jane,  expects  me  to  be  like  her,  al- 
ways good  and  dependable;  at  least 
up  here  she  can't  always  be  quoting 
her  aphorisms  at  me.  'A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,'  if  a  button  is  off. 
'Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  want.' 
'Birds  of  a  feather,'  and  'Water  al- 
ways seeks  its  level,'  and  all  the 
others." 

''Aunt  Martha  Jane  was  reared 
on  pioneer  rations,  Janie,  but,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  is  an  old  dear." 

"I'm  sorry,  Steve.  I've  spoiled  the 
evening,  and  this  was  supposed  to 
be  a  celebration,"  Jane  said  sincere- 

"We  must  get  acquainted  with 
our  neighbors.  You'll  soon  have 
lots  of  friends  here,  and  with  our 
Church  activities,  I'm  sure  we  will 
like  it  fine,"  Steve  said. 

npHIS  reminded  Jane  that  the  Re- 
lief Society  president  had  asked 
her  to  teach  the  literature  lessons 
for  the  coming  year,  and  she  had 
made  all  kinds  of  excuses. 

"I  have  the  children,  and  they 
take  their  nap  in  the  afternoon,"  she 
had  said. 

"We  have  a  nursery,  and  an  ex- 
cellent girl  to  care  for  the  children; 


and  there  are  so  many  fine  women, 
I'm  sure  )'Ou'd  enjoy  mingling  with 
them,"  the  president  had  persuaded. 

Jane  had  finally  refused,  but  not 
without  a  twinge  of  conscience.  To 
herself  she  had  reasoned,  surely  one 
dcscr\'es  a  rest  after  doing  all  I  have 
done  for  so  long.  Yet  she  knew  that 
Steve  would  be  hurt  if  he  knew,  so 
she  had  decided  not  to  tell  him. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  Steve 
said.  "'I'hcy  have  asked  me  to  work 
with  the  Scouts  this  fall;  so  I  will 
be  right  back  in  the  old  groove." 
His  eyes  shone  bright  with  pleasure. 

Jane  thought  of  all  the  time  chat 
Ste\'C  used  to  spend  with  the  Scouts 
down  at  Brentville,  and  how  he 
would  be  now,  with  a  troop  of  boys 
walking  over  her  rugs,  and  twisting 
about  on  the  new  chairs  and  living- 
room  set.  She  saw  that  Steve  was 
looking  at  her,  waiting  for  her  com- 
ment. 

"Do  you  think  you  will  like  that 
job  here?  It  takes  so  much  of  your 
time,  and  with  your  work,  you've 
just  got  to  make  good,"  she  said 
uneasily. 

"I'm  still  a  boy  at  heart,  Janie, 
and  the  boys  have  to  have  someone 
to  look  after  them.  You  know  our 
Michael  is  going  to  be  a  Scout  one 
of  these  davs,"  Steve  spoke  thought- 
fully. 

Jane  felt  a  bit  uncomfortable,  and 
changed  the  subject.  "One  of  the 
neighbors  called  this  afternoon;  the 
lady  that  lives  in  the  red  brick  house 
a  few  doors  down,"  she  told  him. 

"What  is  she  like?  You'll  like 
her  I  hope." 

"Her  name  is  Mary  Carson,  and 
she's  a  nice  person;  nice— and 
dependable."  Then,  noting  Steve's 
sly  look,  she  added,  "Like  me."  She 
wrinkled    her    nose    at    him,    and 
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smiled.  ''She  brought  a  plate  of 
cookies  for  the  children.  She  has 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl." 

'1  like  her  already,"  Steve  said, 
looking  pleased.  "And  isn't  there 
one  cookie  left  for  me?" 

Jane  brought  the  remaining 
cookies,  and  they  munched  them 
together  as  they  talked.  She  was 
glad  that  Steve's  enthusiasm  re- 
turned as  they  spoke  of  his  work. 

A  few  evenings  later,  Steve  came 
from  work,  and  found  Jane  bub- 
bling over  with  excitement.  ''What 
do  you  know,  Steve?"  she  exclaimed 
starry-eyed.  "Mrs.  Darcy  has  asked 
me  to  be  a  guest  at  her  club  next 
Tuesday.  Her  husband  owns  the 
biggest  department  store  in  town; 
and  Mrs.  Cline,  the  banker's  wife, 
will  be  there,  and  Mrs.  Lane,  she 
operates  a  travel  bureau.  I've  just 
been  dying  to  see  inside  the  Darcy 
house,"  she  ran  on  breathlessly. 

"Hum  .  .  .  my  little  Janie,  with 
all  the  elite  of  the  town,"  Steve  said, 
but  with  less  enthusiasm  than  Jane 
had  wished. 

"I  hoped  if  I  met  the  right  peo- 
ple it  might  bring  business  your 
way,"  she  confessed  earnestly. 
"These  women  are  the  social  arbi- 
ters of  Avondale." 

"We  don't  want  to  try  too  hard 
for  business,"  Steve  answered,  and 
Jane  felt  that  there  was  a  note  of 
reproof  in  his  voice,  as  well  as  a 
serious,  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

Jane's  face  flushed  with  disap- 
pointment. She  decided  to  try  an- 
other topic,  one  she  knew  Steve 
would  be  interested  in.  "David 
Graham  has  just  returned  from  his 
mission  to  England,  he  is  to  be  the 
speaker  in  Church  next  Sunday," 
she  told  him.  England  had  been 
Steve's  mission  field,  too. 


TN    Church    on    Sunday   as    Jane 

watched  Steve's  shining  eyes  as 
they  listened  to  the  missionary,  she 
thought,  Steve  will  never  change; 
his  Church  will  always  be  first,  and 
a  deep  love  filled  her. 

"They  were  the  most  wonderful 
years  I  ever  spent,  those  two  and  a 
half  I  spent  in  the  mission  field," 
the  elder  was  saying. 

They  all  say  that.  Steve  said 
those  very  same  words,  Jane  said  to 
herself. 

"It  is  serving  others  that  brings 
happiness,  and  serving  God  brings 
the  greatest  happiness  of  all,"  David 
Graham  went  on,  then  he  said, 
"serving  in  the  Church  is  not  a 
labor  but  a  privilege." 

Jane  was  quiet  and  thoughtful  as 
they  drove  home.  "Serving  in  the 
Church  is  not  a  labor,  but  a  priv- 
ilege." Impatiently  she  tried  to 
push  the  words  out  of  her  mind, 
but  they  kept  coming  back.  Why 
should  my  conscience  keep  nagging 
at  me?  I've  worked  in  the  Church 
all  of  my  life. 

Steve  seemed  to  be  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts,  too.  When  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  vibrant  with  emotion. 
"Elder  Graham  says  that  the  whole 
Lester  family  joined  the  Church 
soon  after  I  came  home,  and  they 
told  him  I  was  the  one  who  con- 
verted them.  There  are  several 
others  who  have  joined  that  I  con- 
tacted while  there.  Oh,  Janie,  it 
makes  me  feel  wonderful  to  think 
I  have  helped  a  few  to  see  the 
light." 

A  full  moon  was  peeking  over  the 
tall  hills  to  the  east  of  them,  and 
cottony  clouds  floated  about  in  the 
sky.  There  was  the  spicy  tang  of 
autumn  coming  to  them  from  the 
foothills,  where  the  oaks  and  maples 
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were  beginning  to  show  bright  col-  lovely  draperies,  and  the  fine  furni- 

oring.    Jane  looked  over  at  Steve;  ture.    It  was  all  so  convenient  and 

the  moon  shone  bright  on  the  tip  beautiful.  She  wanted  to  stand  and 

of  his  nose.    She  moved  close  and  admire    everything.     Then    a    sick 

laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  A  smile  feeling   went   through   her   as   she 

curved  his   lips,   and  there  was  a  noted  there  were  ash  trays  on  the 

look  of  contentment  and  peace  on  tables  in  the  living  room.  She  knew 

his  face.  that  in  hers  and  Steve's  home,  no 

one  could  expect  to  use  an  ash  tray. 

QN  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jane  saw  Mrs.  Darcy  was  friendly,  but  asked 

Mary  Carson  drive  by  on  her  to  be  excused  to  finish  preparing  the 

way  to  Relief  Society  meeting.  Her  refreshments.  She  said  the  lady  that 

two  small  children  were  tucked  in  was  to  come  to  help  her  had  been 

the  seat  beside  her.  Jane  knew  Mary  detained  on  account  of  an  accident 

would  be  giving  the  lesson  today,  to  one  of  her  children, 

for  she  had  told  her  that  she  taught  'Tet  me  help;  Vd  be  glad  to," 

the  theology  lessons.   Jane  recalled  Jane  offered  quickly,  then  thought, 

vividly  one  of  the  lessons  she  had  there   I   go   with   my  Dependable 

heard  last  spring,  down  at  Brent-  Jane  assistance,  at  my  first  party  in 

ville.  It  was,  "Lehi,  Man  of  Visions."  Avondale. 

It  had  given  her  such  a  wonderful  "Oh,  I  would  appreciate  it  so 
feeling;  especially  the  vision  of  the  much.  There  are  just  a  few  things 
tree,  which  represented  the  love  of  to  finish,"  Mrs.  Darcy  said,  and 
God;  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  led  Jane  followed  her  into  the  kitchen, 
to  the  tree.  This  rod  was  the  word  Jane  helped  set  out  the  food  on 
of  God.  Jane  had  felt,  then,  that  pretty  glass  trays.  There  were  dainty 
she  would  always  cling  fast  to  the  canapes,  and  crisp  salads,  then  tiny 
iron  rod  and  follow  the  narrow  path,  frosted  cakes,  and  a  drink  in  spar- 
so  she  would  not  get  lost  in  the  kling  crystal  goblets, 
mists  along  the  way.  Jane  listened  to  the  women  chat- 
Jane  looked  at  the  clock.  She  ting  as  they  ate  their  food,  and  the 
must  hurry.  In  a  few  minutes  a  girl  certainty  came  to  her  that  she  could 
would  be  coming  to  take  care  of  not  be  one  of  them.  She  was  in  a 
the  children  while  she  went  to  Mrs.  hurry  to  get  home,  but  she  would 
Darcy's  club.  Now  she  tried  to  push  have  to  stay  it  out.  She  thought 
the  thought  of  the  vision  out  of  her  of  Steve's  look  when  she  had  told 
mind.  All  forenoon  she  had  been  him  she  was  invited  here.  She 
so  anxious  to  meet  Mrs.  Darcy's  thought  of  Mary  Carson  and  her 
friends  and  see  her  home,  but  now  Relief  Society  lesson.  She  thought, 
a  scared  feeling  settled  in  the  pit  of  too,  of  Aunt  Martha  Jane.  Aunt 
her  stomach.  Martha  Jane  thought  social  clubs 
She  arrived  a  few  minutes  early,  were  an  utter  waste  of  time,  at  best. 
She  thought  she  had  never  seen  As  she  reached  home,  she  saw 
anything  so  lovely  as  Mrs.  Darcy's  that  Steve's  car  was  in  the  driveway, 
house.  It  was  ultra  modern,  the  Panic  filled  her.  Had  something 
long,  windowed  walls,  the  unique  happened  to  one  of  the  children? 
planter  boxes,  the  rare  pictures  and  It  was  not  time  for  Steve  to  be 
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home.  She  wondered  if  the  girl  had 
called  him  from  his  office. 

She  hurried  up  the  steps,  her  legs 
weak  and  shaky.  Steve  met  her  at 
the  door. 

"Is  something  wrong?"  she  asked 
Steve's  smile  told  her  things  were 
all  right,  but  he  did  not  answer  her 
question;  he  led  her  into  the  house. 
But  her  relief  in  finding  the  chil- 
dren all  right  was  quickly  displaced 
by  dismay,  for  there  in  the  big  gold 
rocker,  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
sat  Aunt  Martha  Jane. 

I7OR  a  moment  Jane  stood  speech- 
less. Of  all  the  inopportune 
times  for  Aunt  Martha  Jane  to 
come,  it  was  this  moment.  Finally, 
Jane  gasped  breathlessly,  ''Why, 
Aunt  Martha  Jane!"  Then,  realiz- 
ing that  her  face  must  be  revealing 
her  feelings,  she  tried  to  smile. 

"Aunt  Martha  Jane  called  from 
the  station,  and  when  you  were  not 
here,  she  called  my  office,"  Steve 
explained,  noting  Jane's  discomfort. 

Had  Steve  explained  to  her  aunt 
where  she  had  been?  Jane  won- 
dered. And  another  thing,  what 
could  she  rake  up  in  a  hurry  for 
dinner?  She  had  planned  on  just 
serving  leftovers  tonight.  At  any 
moment  she  expected  Aunt  Martha 
Jane  to  come  out  with  some  prov- 


erb, such  as,  ''A  virtuous  woman 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household."  But,  instead  she  was 
hurrying  toward  her  with  a  big  smile 
on  her  face.  She  kissed  Jane  on  the 
cheek. 

'Twe  missed  you,  no  end,  Jane. 
Everyone  in  Brentville  has  missed 
you  both,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
were  moist. 

Jane  gave  her  aunt  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder,  and  found  herself  saying, 
'Tve  missed  you,  too.  Aunt  Martha 
Jane;  Fve  missed  you  all,"  and  there 
were  tears  of  happiness  and  real 
homesickness  running  down  her 
cheeks.  She  stood  back  and  took 
a  good  look  at  her  aunt.  What  she 
saw  in  her  face  was  true  goodness 
and  dependability,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment Jane  decided  that  to  be  like 
Aunt  Martha  Jane  would  be  won- 
derful, after  all. 

Jane  looked  over  at  Steve,  ex- 
pecting to  see  amusement  on  his 
face,  but  he  looked  at  her  proudly, 
and  very  seriously.  ''Oh,  Janie,"  he 
said,  "the  Relief  Society  president 
called  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
wanted  to  talk  to  you.  She  said 
something  about  she  hoped  you  had 
changed  your  decision." 

Without  explaining,  Jane  said, 
"I  have  changed  my  decision.  Fll 
call  her  in  the  morning." 


Son  (y  lowers 

Louise  Morris  KcIIey 

Dance  under  wild  plum's  windblown  froth; 
Dream  where  the  dogwood  grows. 
With  orange  blossoms  plight  your  troth 
Or  serenade  a  rose; 

Wear  orchids — but  son  flowers  for  me  .  . 
Plucked  by  a  boy  of  half-past  three! 


Viyashington  State   Vi/onder — Soap  JLake 

Mari/ane  Morris 


COME  fifty-two  miles  south  of  the 
gigantic,  man-made  dam,  Grand 
Coulee,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
lies  a  small  lake,  1073  feet  above  sea 
level,  three  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide,  that  is  right  out  of  our 
dreams. 

Not  the  kind  of  dream,  however, 
that  pictures  moonlight  and  music 
and  romantic  waters;  but  the  kind 
of  dream  that  sometimes  borders 
on  the  ridiculous,  like  walking 
barefooted  down  Main  Street. 

We  could,  in  this  dream,  bathe 


in  a  lake  of  soapy  appearing  water. 
We  could  frolic  on  sun-bathed 
beaches  in  "soapsuds''  to  our  knees. 
Then  we  could  make  our  dream 
come  true,  for  such  a  lake  does  exist. 
Its  name— Soap  Lake. 

To  be  more  specific  about  its  lo- 
cation, it  lies  at  the  southern  en- 
trance to  the  Grand  Ooulee  in 
north  -  central  Washington,  165 
miles  east  from  Seattle;  west  from 
Spokane,  120  miles;  north  of  Pasco, 
110  miles. 

Long  years  ago  it  must  have  been 


Courtesy,   Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Ephrata,   Washington 


DRY  FALLS,  NEAR  COULEE  CITY,  ONCE  A  HUGE  CATARACT 
IN  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 
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Courtesy,   Bureau  of   Reclamation 
Ephrata,    Washington 

SUDS  ALONG  THE  SHORE  OF  SOAP  LAKE,  WASHINGTON 


a  delight  to  the  Indians  who  first 
discovered  its  remarkable  powers. 
They  had  great  respect  for  its  won- 
ders. They  called  it  ''Smokiam," 
which  has  a  literal  meaning  of 
''healing  salts." 

The  area  itself  is  unusual  and 
unique.  It  is  exciting  country,  al- 
most pre-historic  with  its  somber 
basalt  chffs.  To  the  scientist  it  is 
a  treasure  of  geological  information 
written  in  the  rocks.  It  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  'The  Eighth  Geologi- 
cal Wonder  of  the  World." 

Part  of  the  immediate  section  sur- 
rounding Soap  Lake  is  Dry  Falls. 
Once  tremendous  cataracts  in  the 
Columbia    River    thundered    over 


these  falls  during  the  last  ice  age. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Soap  Lake  and 
on  its  sunny  beaches  during  most 
of  the  year  unequaled  sunshine  pre- 
vails. The  atmosphere  is  desert  in 
nature  in  that  it  is  free  of  dust  and 
allows  a  superabundance  of  ultra- 
violet rays  to  reach  the  earth  and 
the  mineral  water  of  the  lake. 

The  chemical  content  of  the  lake 
is  interesting.  It  goes  like  this:  oil, 
silica,  sulphate,  carbonate,  bicar- 
bonate, chloride,  organic  nitrogen, 
nitrite,  nitrate,  phosphorus,  fluoride, 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, aluminum,  iron,  copper,  ru- 
bidium, and  lithium,  with  sodium 
and  carbonate  having  the  highest 
per  cent  solids. 


Q>ixty[    ijears  J/igo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  August  i,  and  August  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

ADVANCEMENT:  The  ladies  who  have  recently  graduated  from  Dr.  Ellis  R. 
Shipp's  School  of  Obstetrics  are  Mrs.  Matilda  Swenson,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hamlin,  Mrs. 
Lcona  Benson,  Mrs.  Marina  Hansen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Midgley,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  X'^ancc.  These  ladies  ha\e  shown  marked  integrity  in  their  studies,  received  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  and  wc  believe  go  forth  to  extended  spheres  of  usefulness,  and 
will  in  their  respective  localities  fill  a  long  felt  want  ....  Truly  their  mission  is  one 
of  the  most  grand  and  noble!  One  filled  with  daily  and  homely  self-sacrifice,  one  to 
call  into  action  the  better  part  of  their  natures,  their  stern  energies,  and  their  soft  and 
tender  emotions  .  .  .  .  This  knowledge  should  be  a  component  part  of  every  woman's 
education.  Let  the  minds  of  our  daughters  be  cultivated  and  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  but  let  domestic  science  with  the  care  and  nurs- 
ing of  the  sick,  become  an  essential,  aye  an  indispensable  part  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

— H. 

MEDITATION 

.  .  .  And  forever,  and  ever  unfailing, 
Is  the  wealth  of  that  infinite  love, 
Through  all  life  and  all  being  pervading. 
Which  proceeds  from  our  Father  above. 
But  the  life-giving  means  is  the  marvel 
The  mystery,  past  knowledge  and  skill. 
No  man  can  the  secret  unravel, 
It  abideth  in  God,  at  His  will. 

— E.  B.  W. 

NOTE  FROM  TEASDALE,  WAYNE  COUNTY:  Although  we  are  far  away 
from  your  beautiful  city,  and  only  few  in  numbers,  yet  wc  enjoy  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
in  our  meetings,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  our  duty  and  adhere  to  the  counsel  given 
to  us,  in  storing  up  grain,  and  studying  the  Lectures  on  Faith  and  storing  our  minds 
with  good  and  useful  knowledge,  and  trying  to  live  as  becomes  Latter-day  Saints  and 
mothers  in  Israel  .... 

— Mary  E.  Adams,  President,  Teasdalc  Relief  Society 

ADMISSION  OF  UTAH:  Another  star  is  to  be  added  to  our  flag  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Utah  as  a  State.  Utah  .  .  .  has  a  record  of  industry,  uncqualcd  by  any  other 
state  in  the  union.  From  dry,  desert  wastes,  to  fertile  farms,  it  has  been  changed 
by  .  .  .  industry  in  the  space  of  but  forty-seven  years. 

— Louis  E.  Granger 

A  REMEMBERED  EXHORTATION 

Hold  up  your  heads!  My  Sisters!  Speak! 

And  sing!  That  you  may  be  heard! 
Watch  the  swelling  throat  and  open  beak 

Of  the  joyous  little  bird  .... 

— L.  L.  Greene  Richards 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


lyiRS.  ELDORA  JOHNSON 
^  *  MAUGHAN,  Preston,  Idaho, 
a  Latter-dav  Saint  mother  of  seven 
children,  was  selected  as  *'Ida- 
ho  Mother  of  1954. '  A  devoted 
Relief  Society  worker  and  active  in 
other  Chnrch  work,  Mrs.  Manghan 
accompanied  her  husband  on  a  mis- 
sion to  New  Zealand  and  taught 
school  at  the  Maori  Agricultural 
College.  She  has  served  in  many 
civic  positions  of  responsibility,  in- 
cluding vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  delegate  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  departments. 

\/[RS.  PtIILIP  F.  La  FOLLETTE, 

wife  of  former  Go\ernor  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin,  has  organ- 
ized in  Madison,  a  Woman's  Ser\- 
ice  Exchange,  especially  to  help 
older  women  to  find  jobs  where 
their  particular  experience  and 
abilities  will  count.  Women  up  to 
sixty,  or  older,  some  without  high 
school  education,  ex-teachers,  and 
"office  workers  find  employment 
which  can  fit  in  with  their  special 
home  situations. 

yESTA  P.  CRAWFORD,  As- 
sociate Editor  of  The  RcJiei  So- 
ciety Magazine,  was  presented  with 
a  distinguished  ser\'ice  award  from 
Brigham  Young  University  on 
Alumni  Day,  June  5,  1954. 


pLDA  NEVES  STEINER,  Kays- 
ville,  Utah,  and  her  daughters 
Connie,  Berdine,  and  Carolyn  were 
recently  presented  by  Frederick  Dix- 
on in  a  recital  for  piano  forte  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Mrs.  Steiner,  former- 
ly of  Pleasant  Grove,  gives  of  her 
talents  for  Relief  Society.  She  re- 
ceived her  first  music  lessons  from 
her  mother,  Mary  C.  Neves,  and 
she  has  given  her  own  daughters 
much  of  their  musical  instruction. 

jyjRS.    OSCAR   A.    AHLGREN 

President  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  an 
address  to  women  journalists,  urged 
them  to  be  positive  in  their  atti- 
tudes; to  be,  for  example,  not  mere- 
ly against  Communism,  but  for 
Americanism;  to  play  down  the 
story  of  a  drunken  teen-ager  and 
pla}'  up  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
4-11  Clubs;  to  gi\'e  little  space  to  a 
sensational  divorce  and  much  to  the 
fact  that  religion  should  be  taught 
in  our  schools. 

OIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Lovinia  Syl- 
vester Berry,  Hurricane,  Utah,  one 
hundred;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Spack- 
man,  Ogden,  ninety-five;  Mrs.  Ag- 
nes G.  Branch,  Salt  Lake  City,  nine- 
ty-four; Mrs.  Caroline  Clark  Rigby, 
Bancroft,  Idaho,  ninety-one;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jane  Anderton  Perkins, 
Woods  Cross,  ninety. 
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r^NE  of  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions placed  upon  Latter-day 
Saint  parents  is  the  rearing  and  the 
training  of  their  children  in  right- 
eousness. Today,  parents  face 
greater  competition  in  this  sacred 
duty  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Pick  up  the  newspaper,  what  do 
we  read?  Sensational  headlines,  the 
text  following  with  the  giuesome 
details.  Turn  on  the  radio,  what 
do  we  hear?  In  quick  succession 
stories  of  murder,  mystery,  violence, 
and  crime.  Flip  the  dial  on  the 
television  set,  and  we  are  lucky  if 
a  most  persuasive  voice  or  a  pop- 
ular performer  does  not  invite  us  to 
indulge  in  practices  not  in  keeping 
with  gospel  standards. 

We  cannot  keep  this  competi- 
tion completely  out  of  our  homes, 
but  we  can  nullify,  to  a  degree,  the 
effects  of  such  reading,  hearing,  and 
seeing,  on  our  children,  with  influ- 
ences that  will  successfully  counter- 
act their  ill  effects.  It  can  be  done, 
but  only  with  thoughtful,  prayerful 
effort. 

Possibly  our  greatest  success  will 
be  achieved  through  the  conversa- 
tions which  we  have  with  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  discussions  which  we 
carry  on  in  our  homes.  One  can 
listen  to  a  group  of  children  and  de- 
termine by  their  talk  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  conversation 
in  their  homes.  The  ones  reared 
where  sensational  subjects  are  con- 
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stantly  aired,  may  frequently  echo 
some  of  the  scandal  and  tragedy  of 
life.  They  may,  in  general,  lack  re- 
finement and,  often,  not  have  a  de- 
sire to  seek  the  best  and  exclude  the 
worst. 

The  more  cultured  and  better 
educated  people  become,  the  more 
they  refrain  from  discussing  sensa- 
tional details  of  domestic  difficul- 
ties, thefts,  and  sordid  crime.  We 
should  keep  our  children  from  this 
side  of  life  by  presenting  to  them 
the  best  that  is  in  the  newspapers, 
and  help  them  to  become  discrimi- 
nating in  what  they  watch  on  tele- 
vision and  what  they  listen  to  on 
the  radio. 

Discuss  with  your  children  the 
wonders  of  nature,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  men  of  science  and  inven- 
tion, the  things  of  God— children 
are  interested  in  these  things.  Also, 
the  conversation  of  a  family  should 
include  something  more  substantial 
than  local  gossip.  It  has  been  said 
that  small  minds  discuss  people, 
average  minds  discuss  events,  su- 
perior minds  discuss  ideals. 

Tonight,  before  you  fall  asleep 
think  back  over  the  subjects  that 
were  discussed  in  your  home  today, 
especially  those  things  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  presence  of  children. 
Did  they  reflect  a  positive,  joyous 
attitude  toward  living?  Did  they 
stimulate  a  desire  for  the  worth- 
while things  of  life?    Did  they  ex- 
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panel  the  children's  mwital  capaci- 
ties and  broaden  their  intellects? 
Did  they  inspire  each  one  to  resolve 
to  live  a  more  Christ-like  life?  What- 
ever we  would  have  our  children 
become,  we  should  stri\  e  to  exhibit 
in  our  own  lives  and  in  our  conver- 
sations. 
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Just  as  we  plan  the  balanced 
meals  for  our  children's  physical 
health,  we  should  plan  likewise  to 
build  up  their  mental  strength  by 
supplying  good  literature  and  good 
wholesome  ideas  that  grow  out  of 
the  daily  discussions  they  hear. 

-V.  N.  S. 


i/lanna 

Mabel  Jones  Gnbhott 

And  when  the  dew  that  glistened  all  around 
Had  lifted  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
The  manna  lay  like  hoar-frost  on  the  ground, 
White  as  snow,  where  snow  had  ne\'er  been. 

They  gathered  it  at  morning,  fresh  as  cress; 
It  was  their  strength,  their  faith,  their  bread  to  eat; 
Each  took  his  daily  need,  no  more,  no  less; 
Like  wafers  made  with  honey,  it  was  sweet. 

So  is  your  love,  my  dear,  a  gift  from  heaven, 
My  staff  of  life,  my  sustenance,  my  trust; 
As  fragile  as  the  dawn,  love  is  the  leaxen 
Of  each  day,  and  I  like  Moses'  children  must 
Refresh  it  often — gladly  give,  glad-given, 
Lest  hoarded  love,  like  manna,  turn  to  dust. 


c/wo  cJogether 

Agda  Gronbech  HarJow 


Two  children  trudge  the  meadow  path  at  dusk 
And  reach  the  hill  together, 
Hand  in  hand. 

Two  pigeons  swoop  together  to  the  barn's  gray  loft. 
And  soar  to  touch  the  evening. 
Wings  abreast. 

Two  fleecy  clouds  sail  onward  through  the  night 
And  find  the  moon,  high-riding 
Still  together. 

Two  lives  face  dawn  with  eager,  upward  look. 
With  strength  and  hope  because  they're 
Two  together. 


TO  THE  FIELD 


C^opies  of    \\y'ist    IJe    I  lot  cJnat  U   lllust    Uje  Jxoout 

1 1  ill  C/atners   Ujustness?    J^gain   J/l\)ailaole 

Copies  of  the  book  Wist  Ye  Not  That  I  Must  Be  About  My  Father's 
Business?  by  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  are  again  available  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Soeiety,  40  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  $2.00  postpaid.  An  invaluable  reference  on  the 
visit  of  Jesus  to  the  temple  at  tvvehe  years  of  age,  the  book  gives  details  on 
temple  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  in  the  time  of  Christ,  with  illustrations. 

oLessons  for  (bpanisnSpeaking  LKe/ief  Societies 

ill  Stakes 

Stakes  which  have  Spanish-speaking  Relief  Society  organizations  may 
obtain  Spanish  translations  of  the  courses  of  study  from  the  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society,  40  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at  a  cost 
of  60c  postpaid,  available  after  September  10,  1954. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  following  courses  of  study  for  1954-55: 
Theology:  "Characters  and  Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon," 

lessons  17-24 
Visiting  Teacher  Messages:  "Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth," 

lessons  17-24 
Lessons  in  Lieu  of  Literature:  "The  Restoration  of  All  Things/' 

lessons  1-8 
Social  Science:  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  lessons  8-14. 

0//2  cJheir  JLonel^    LJears 

Ing  Smith 

They  yield  no  ground  to  U'inter, 
Going  forth  now,  alone, 
\Mien  summer  lives  are  withered 
And  summer  words  ha\e  flown. 

Bra\e  for  one  more  encounter 
With  eagle  or  with  do\e. 
They  glean  the  fields  of  friendship 
For  remnant  grains  of  lo\e. 
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Bob  Bishop 


MALIGNE  LAKE,  JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK,  CANADA 


cJhe  Se^^enth  Su 


inmer 


Lizaheth  Wall 


Down  across  the  meadow  where  the  bkie  wind  h'es, 
A  boy  goes  running,  with  morning  m  his  eyes. 
A  boy  goes  searching  where  the  thick  fern  grows. 
And  a  brook  sings  siher  over  curled,  brown  toes. 

Back  across  the  meadow  through  the  dusking  air, 
A  boy  comes  dreaming,  w  ith  sunset  in  his  hair, 
Humming  a  tunc  that  only  children  learn 
From  the  \\ind  and  a  brook  and  the  tangled  fern. 

Lad,  did  you  find  what  you  weie  looking  tor? 
An  elfin  chimney  in  the  grass?   A  wee,  green  door? 
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New  Light 


Lucile  ToLiniear 


THE  mild  April  morning  was 
not  one  to  encourage  anyone 
to  go  Relief  Society  teaching. 
The  air  was  heavily  scented  with  the 
nose-tingling  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms.  Mocking  birds  were 
threatening  to  burst  their  enthus- 
iastic little  throats,  telling  us  of  the 
early  spring  rosebuds,  and  the  fresh 
green  grass.  The  sun  was  clean  and 
vital  in  its  touch,  as  it  always  is  after 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  night.  It 
was  a  day  to  work  in  the  garden,  or 
to  go  on  a  picnic. 

I  had  one  more  call  to  make.  My 
morning  had  not  been  a  very  satisfy- 
ing one.  There  was  illness  in  two 
of  the  families,  and  since  I  was 
rather  new  in  the  community,  and 
my  companion  teacher  was  out  of 
town,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  been  of 
much  comfort  to  them.  Two  other 
sisters  had  not  been  at  home,  and 
the  other  three  had  been  busy  with 
sewing  and  spring  cleaning,  so  that 
I  felt  that  I  was  detaining  them. 
This  visit  would  probably  be  futile, 
too,  as  I  had  called  at  the  Hurley 
home  three  months  in  succession, 
and  had  found  no  one  home.  As  1 
turned  into  the  yard  I  noticed  the 
same  closed  front  door,  and  felt  the 
same  rather  sad  quiet  which  I 
always  experienced  when  ringing 
this  doorbell.  However,  something 
urged  me  to  make  another  try.  I 
had  never  met  Sister  Hurley.  Per- 
haps she  \^'as  elderly  and  perhaps  ill, 
or  hard  of  hearing.  I  would  not  be 
so  hastv  in  going  away.  If  she  were 
at  home  and  well,  she  would  not 
shut  out  this  lo\ely  April  day. 
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I  rang  three  times  with  quite  a 
wait  between  each  ring  and  was  just 
turning  to  go  down  the  steps,  when 
the  sound  of  the  door  being  slowly 
opened  stopped  me.  A  young  wom- 
an, probably  in  her  early  twenties, 
stood  silently  waiting  for  me  to 
speak.  Sorrow  was  stamped  on  the 
pale,  delicate  face,  and  in  the  listless 
droop  of  her  shoulders,  as  she  wait- 
ed there.  The  long  fingers  of  a 
graceful,  white  hand  plucked  ner\- 
ously  at  a  soft  brown  curl  on  her 
forehead. 

'Tm  Jane  Belle,  your  Relief  So- 
ciety teacher.    May  I  come  in?" 

She  looked  bewildered,  almost 
frightened.  "There  must  be  some 
mistake.  I  don't  know  any  Jane 
Belle,  and  what  is  a  Relief  Society 
teacher?" 

"I  guess  I  have  made  a  mistake," 
I  said  stupidly.  "I  was  looking  for 
Katherine  Hurley.  Either  I  have 
been  given  a  wrong  address  or  she 
moved  from  this  one." 

''Mother  and  I  have  been  living 
here  for  nearly  three  months  now. 
Our  name  is  Bromfield.  I  am  Betty 
Brom  field." 

Perhaps  I  should  have  excused 
myself  and  left,  but  my  heart 
yearned  for  this  sad,  nervous-appear- 
ing young  woman,  and  I  longed  to 
help  her  if  I  possibly  could. 

''It's  a  lovely  clay,"  I  said  tritely. 
"I  thought  no  one  was  home  be- 
cause the  door  was  shut." 

"I  suppose  I  should  lea\'e  it  open, 
but  I'm  here  alone  all  day,  and  I 
ne\er  know  who  might  be  prowling 
around.      I    keep    thinking    I    hear 
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someone  on  the  porch.  I've  been 
sort  of  nervous  since  I  lost  my 
sight/' 

''My  dear  I  didn't  realize  ..."  I 
stammered. 

"Four  vears  ago  I  think  I  was  the 
happiest  girl  in  all  the  world.  I  was 
in  my  second  year  at  college,  major- 
ing in  dramatics.  I  had  hopes  of 
going  into  television.  Then  I  woke 
up  one  morning  and  my  sight  was 
gone,  just  as  suddenly  as  turning  off 
a  light  switch.  They  call  it  de- 
terioration of  the  retina.  There  was 
an  operation,  but  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful." 

She  spoke  in  a  weary,  expression- 
less voice,  as  though  she  had  recited 
this  misfortune  many  times. 

^^T'M  sure  you're  being  very  brave 
about  it,"  I  said,  striving  des- 
perately to  keep  pity  out  of  my 
voice.  "You  are  young,  and  there 
are  many  opportunities  open  to  you 
that  the  blind  didn't  have  twenty- 
five  years  ago."  I  sounded  hard  and 
cold  to  myself,  but  I  knew  that  the 
greatest  battle  handicapped  people 
lia\e  to  fight  is  the  unwanted  pit\ 
that  their  well-meaning  friends  pour 
out  to  them.  For  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment, a  radiant  smile  touched  her 
face,  and  her  \oice  was  almost  hap- 
py as  she  said,  "You're  one  of  the 
few  people  I'xe  met  who  hasn't  said 
1  m  sorry. 

"Do  vou  manage  to  keep  busy?" 
I  asked.  "I  have  always  found  \\'ork 
to  be  the  best  cure  for  sorrow.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  do,  so  long 
as  it  helps  keep  your  mind  off  your- 
self." 

"I  keep  house  for  mother  and  my- 
self," she  answered.  "Mother 
works  in  an  aircraft  factory,  and  she 
isn't  too  strong,  so  I  try  to  make 


things  as  easy  for  her  as  possible. 
I'm  so  thankful  I  could  cook  and 
iron  and  do  things  like  that  before 
I  became  blind.  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  learned  otherwise." 

"I  think  you're  wonderful,"  I  said 
sincerely.  "Lots  of  girls  wouldn't 
have  had  your  courage.  Your  Heav- 
enly Father  has  truly  blessed  you 
with  spiritual  strength." 

"Do  you  think  God  really  cares? 
^^^on't  you  come  in?"  she  added. 

For  the  first  time  I  noticed  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice. 

"Of  course  he  cares,"  I  answered 
after  \^'e  were  seated.  "I  know  we 
are  all  his  children  and  he  watches 
over  all  of  us." 

"Then  why  did  he  let  me  lose  my 
sight?  I  hadn't  done  anything 
wrong.  I  have  prayed  so  often  for 
an  answer  to  this  question.  If  I 
could  just  know  why." 

She  was  close  to  tears  now,  and 
so  was  I.  I  knew,  too,  that  her  fu- 
ture attitude  might  be  influenced  by 
my  answer. 

"My  dear,"  I  began,  "I  don't 
know  the  answer;  but  I  feel  that 
our  Father  has  a  great  work  for  you 
to  do,  a  work  which  you  probably 
could  not,  or  would  not  have  done, 
had  you  had  your  physical  eyesight. 
Maybe  his  plan  has  not  been  made 
known  to  you  yet,  but  it  will  be. 
If  you  pray,  and  really  have  faith  in 
the  power  of  prayer,  you  might  even 
see  again.  If  you  don't  see  again, 
you  will  have  something  to  compen- 
sate for  sight.  You  may  be  given 
the  power  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
help  to  others.  Perhaps  you  will 
become  so  busy  giving  comfort  to 
others  that  you  will  not  feel  the 
need  for  physical  help  for  yourself. 
God  works  only  for  good.     If  this 
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were  not  so,  he  would  not  have 
sent  the  Savior  to  us." 

"I'he  Sa\ior/'  she  repeated 
thoughtfully,  "I  always  think  of  him 
as  being  concerned  with  the  here- 
after, rather  than  with  our  dailv 
needs." 

"So  many  people  have  that  idea, 
but  in  my  Church  we  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  helps  us  just  as  surely 
today  as  he  helped  those  who  were 
\^'ith  him  while  he  was  on  earth  two 
thousand  years  ago.  If  you  will 
pray  to  your  Heavenly  Father  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  be 
strengthened  and  comforted." 

''1  guess  I  don't  have  the  faith 
you  have,"  she  answered  wistfully. 
"Mother  and  I  have  never  gone  to 
church  very  much.  For  awhile  she 
worked  on  Sundays,  and  we  sort  of 
got  out  of  the  habit." 

<<yjO\^  could  read  the  Bible,"  I 
suggested,  "especially  the  New 
Testament.  Your  mother  or  some- 
one else  could  read  it  to  you." 

"I  could  get  the  Bible  in  braille. 
I  do  a  lot  of  reading.  My  braille 
and  my  music  have  helped  me  to 
pass  the  time  away,  and  the  radio, 
of  course." 

"If  you  would  care  to  go  to 
Church  with  me  some  Sundav  I 
would  be  happy  to  take  you,"  I  of- 
fered. "There  is  something  about 
worshipping  in  a  group,  that  is  very 
inspiring." 

"What  is  your  church?"  she 
asked. 

"I  belong  to  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

"Is  that  a  new  church?" 

"Not  exactly,"  I  explained.  "Most 
people  refer  to  us  as  Mormons." 

"I  thought  Mormons  lived  in 
Utah." 


"It's  surprising  how  many  people 
think  that,"  I  told  her,  "but  we 
have  many  lo\'ely  chapels  here  in 
California.  In  fact,  the  Church  is 
growing  so  fast  out  here  that  we 
are  building  a  lovely  temple  in  Los 
Angeles." 

I  told  her  a  little  about  our 
temple  work,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  having 
families  sealed  for  all  eternity.  She 
was  particularly  interested  in  our 
temple  marriage  belief. 

"Your  Church  must  really  give 
you  a  feeling  of  security,"  she  said, 
"knowing  that  you  will  always  have 
your  lo\'ed  ones.  You  said  you 
were  a  Relief  Society  teacher  when 
you  introduced  yourself,  but  we  got 
off  the  subject  and  I  never  did  find 
out  what  you  meant." 

I'm  always  glad  to  talk  about 
Relief  Society,  and  I  guess  I  went 
into  a  rather  long  lecture,  but  I 
could  see  she  was  interested,  so  I 
was  encouraged  to  go  on. 

"I'd  like  to  belong  to  something 
like  that,"  she  commented  when  I 
had  finished,  "but  I  would  probably 
only  be  in  the  way." 

"No  one  is  ever  in  the  way  at 
Relief  Society.  If  you  would  care 
to  attend  on  Tuesday,  you  would 
probably  be  doing  the  teachers  a 
great  favor." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  She  was 
skeptical. 

"You  might  ask  interesting  ques- 
tions and  stimulate  class  participa- 
tion. It  is  amazing  what  one  new 
person's  viewpoint  can  do  to  stimu- 
late better  teaching. 

VI7IIEN  I  said  goodbye  to  Betty 

Bromfield  that  day,  I  felt  that 

I  had  opened  a  new  door  in  her 

lonely  life  where,  before,  so  many 
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doors  had  been  closed  to  her.  I 
had  given  her  something  different 
to  think  about.  She  had  found  a 
new  friend,  and  she  badly  needed 
friends.  She  had  memorized  my 
telephone  number,  and  I  had  as- 
sured her  that  if  I  could  help  her  in 
any  way  with  shopping  or  errands  of 
any  kind,  I  would  be  more  than  glad 
to  assist  her.  Her  gratitude  had 
been  pathetic  in  its  sincerity.  How- 
ever, the  days  passed  and  I  heard 
nothing  from  her.  Soon  school  was 
out,  and  I  went  to  spend  a  two 
weeks  \'acation  with  my  mother  in 
Ogden. 

TT  was  while  I  was  there,  that  I 
was  reminded  of  Betty.  The 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind  is  locat- 
ed in  Ogden,  and  I  happened  to 
pass  it  one  day  while  out. driving.  I 
felt  guilty  to  think  that  I  was  en- 
joying a  vacation,  while  Betty's  days 
must  be  so  monotonously  the  same. 
Perhaps  I  could  send  her  a  little 
gift.  Someone  at  the  school  might 
be  able  to  suggest  some  braille  lit- 
erature which  she  could  enjoy.  The 
teacher  I  talked  to  was  very  kind 
and  helpful.  She  suggested  a 
braille  volume  which  contained  the 
words  and  music  to  fifty  of  our  fav- 
orite Latter-day  Saint  hymns.  I  was 
so  glad  that  Betty  had  told  me  that 
she  was  a  musician.  The  hymns 
would  be  new  to  her,  and  they 
might  stimulate  her  interest  in  the 
gospel.  I  mailed  her  the  book  with 
a  note  promising  to  see  her  soon. 

When  I  saw  Betty  again  I  knew 
that  I  had  hit  upon  the  right  gift. 
Her  sweet  smile,  and  the  fact  that 
she  recognized  my  voice  as  soon  as 
I  spoke  to  her,  were  all  the  reward 
I  needed.  She  invited  me  into  her 
living  room,  and  said  that  she  had 


a  surprise  for  me.  Then  she  walked 
to  the  piano  and  played  and  sang 
"Sweet  Is  the  Work."  Her  touch 
was  beautiful,  and  her  sweet  so- 
prano voice  was  rich  and  lovely.  I 
knew  I  had  never  heard  ''Sweet  Is 
the  Work"  more  beautifully  sung. 
She  then  explained  how  the  blind 
learn  their  braille  music  by  memo- 
rizing first  a  few  measures  of  the 
right  hand,  and  then  a  few  of  the 
left. 

When  I  asked  her  if  this  were 
not  a  slow,  tedious  process,  she  said, 
"It  comes  quickly  when  you  get 
used  to  it.  I  find  that  when  I  mem- 
orize music  this  way,  I  never  forget 
it."  She  added  that  she  had  chos- 
en this  hymn  first,  because  I  had 
told  her  how  important  work  was  in 
helping  one  to  forget  one's  sorrow. 

I  saw  Betty  quite  often  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  She  would  never 
ask  me  to  do  any  favors  for  her,  but 
I  formed  the  habit  of  phoning  her 
when  I  saw  good  bargains  at  the 
grocery  markets  and  I  would  bring 
her  the  things  she  was  interested  in. 
It  was  hard  for  her  mother  to  do 
the  shopping  after  working  hours.  I 
bought  a  piece  of  material  that  I 
thought  could  be  made  into  a  lovely 
dress  for  Bettv.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished  it,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  child 
with  a  new  toy.  When  Relief  So- 
ciety lessons  started  in  the  fall,  we 
went  to  them  together. 

lUATURALLY,  I  expected  her  to 
like  the  literature  and  social 
science  lessons,  but  I  was  most  anx- 
ious to  see  how  she  would  feel  about 
The  Book  of  Mormon  theology  les- 
sons. I  had  mentioned  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  she  had  not  asked 
many  questions  about  it.  Like  so 
many  investigators,  she  found  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  believe  Joseph  Smith's  vis- 
ion. She  believed  that  there  had 
been  no  prophets  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  this  belief 
persisted  in  her  mind.  Sister  Hill 
was  an  excellent  theology  teacher, 
however,  and  Betty  listened  to  her 
very  attentively.  She  asked  intelli- 
gent questions,  and  Sister  Hill  en- 
couraged her  to  do  so. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays 
Betty  handed  me  a  beautifully 
wrapped  package  and  said,  apolo- 
getically, 'This  isn't  much,  just 
some  table  mats  I  made,  but  I  de- 
cided to  do  something  else  that  I 
thought  would  please  you." 

''I  don't  know  what  could  please 
me  more  than  something  you  made 
for  me,''  I  answered  truthfully. 

''I  sent  to  the  braille  library  for 
The  Book  of  Mormon.  I  love  the 
book  of  Third  Nephi,  where  it  tells 
how  Jesus  came  to  this  continent. 
I  never  gave  much  thought  to  re- 
ligion, but  I  always  did  wonder  why 
Jesus  Christ  never  gave  his  teach- 
ings to  more  people.  Then,  too,  I 
hear  so  many  ladies  in  your  testi- 
mony meetings  say  that  they  know 
The  Book  of  Mormon  is  true,  that  I 
want  to  read  it  for  mvself  and  see 
if  I  can  get  some  of  the  feeling  that 
they  do." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  your  de- 
cision to  read  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Betty,  and  I  know  that  if  you 
pray  with  faith  in  your  heart  and 
really  want  to  know  the  truth,  the 
right  answer  will  be  given  to  you." 

The  table  mats  which  Betty  had 
made  with  such  loving  care  were 
my  most  valued  Christmas  presents 
that  year,  and  her  news  about  read- 
ing The  Book  of  Mormon  was  bet- 
ter than  any  Christmas  present. 


JANUARY  was  a  long,  damp,  rainy 
^  month,  and  Relief  Society  meet- 
ings were  not  very  well  attended. 
One  blustery  Tuesday  I  just  about 
decided  not  to  go  to  meeting.  The 
house  was  warm  and  cozy,  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  things  I  could  do  at 
home.  Then  I  realized  how  few 
outings  Betty  had.  Since  I  had  my 
car,  it  seemed  wrong  to  make  her 
miss  the  meeting.  I  have  always 
been  thankful  for  that  change  of 
mind,  because  that  was  the  day 
that  Sister  Hudson,  our  faithful  ac- 
companist, was  absent,  and  I  sug 
gested  that  Betty  play  for  our  meet- 
ing. The  sisters  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  her  playing  and  sing- 
ing, and,  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, she  was  asked  to  sing  a  solo  at 
Mutual  the  following  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

I  had  not  encouraged  Betty  to  go 
to  Mutual,  because  I  wasn't  sure 
how  the  younger  people  would  ac- 
cept her.  She  would  belong  in  the 
Gleaners'  group,  and  since  she  was 
not  attending  Sunday  school  and 
sacrament  meeting,  most  of  the  girls 
in  their  early  twenties  would  be 
strange  to  her.  Of  course  I  could 
take  her  to  the  special  interest 
group,  but  I  did  not  want  her  to 
feel  that  the  young  folks  might  not 
want  her.  I  knew  thev  would  love 
her  once  they  knew  her,  but  I  also 
knew  that  voung  folks  are  some- 
times thoughtless  where  handi- 
capped persons  are  concerned.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  my  worries  were 
needless. 

The  solo  Betty  chose  to  sing  that 
evening  \\'as  one  that  would  ha\'C 
impressed  the  most  hardhearted,  or 
the  most  thoughtless  person  any- 
where, but  there  were  no  such  peo- 
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pie  in  our  chapel  that  night.  When 
it  was  announced  that  Betty  would 
sing  and  accompany  herself  on  the 
piano,  a  spirit  of  hushed  expectancy 
filled  the  room.  As  I  led  her  to  the 
piano,  I  knew  that  every  one  was 
co-operating  with  her. 

Usually  when  I  am  not  familiar 
with  a  song,  I  do  not  take  an  inter- 
est in  it  until  I  have  heard  it  sev- 
eral times,  but  this  was  du^erent. 
Betty's  keen  sense  of  hearing  had 
taught  her  to  appreciate  good  dic- 
tion, and  hers  was  faultless.  Her 
song  was  called,  'Tou'll  Never 
Walk  Alone,"  and  the  opening 
words,  "When  you  walk  in  the 
storm  hold  your  head  up  high,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  the  dark,"  sent 
a  thrill  of  admiration  through  every 
listener  in  that  chapel. 

Had  we  been  allowed  to  applaud, 
Betty  would  have  been  asked  for  an 
encore,  perhaps  several  encores.  I 
had  told  her  there  could  be  no  ap- 
plause, and  the  reverent  silence  in 
the  room  was  more  effective  than 
applause  ever  could  have  been.  She 
could  not  see  the  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  most  of  us,  and  that  was  just  as 
well.  She  would  not  want  tears, 
but  she  could  feel  our  respect  and 
admiration.  I  was  so  moved  that 
I  almost  forgot  to  lead  her  from  the 
piano  to  our  seat. 

When  the  program  ended  and  we 
were  dismissed  to  our  classes,  some- 
one touched  my  arm  and  said  eager- 
ly, "Sister  Belle,  will  you  please  in- 
troduce me  to  this  young  lady?  We 
need  her  in  the  choir." 

It  was  Don  Westbrook,  our  new 
choir  leader.  Don  was  a  very  lik- 
able young  man  whose  musical  ca- 
reer had  been  interrupted  by  two 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  South 
Pacific.    After  returning  home,  he 


had  started  studying  again,  and  was 
called  on  a  mission  from  which  he 
had  only  recently  returned, 

jDETTY  hesitated  about  accepting 
Don's  invitation  because  she  was 
afraid  she  could  not  learn  the  songs 
quickly  enough. 

"With  a  memory  like  yours  and 
the  talent  you  have,  you  can't  miss," 
he  told  her.  ''Anyway,"  he  added, 
"if  you  need  any  private  coaching, 
I  can  help  you  and  help  myself  at 
the  same  time.  The  experience  is 
just  what  I  need." 

"That  would  be  wonderful."  Bet- 
ty was  delighted.  Then  the  smile 
left  her  face.  "Oh,  but  I'm  not  a 
member  of  your  Church.  Perhaps 
I  shouldn't." 

"All  the  better,"  laughed  Don,  "I 
can  work  on  my  music  and  also  go 
on  with  my  missionary  work.  If  you 
join  the  choir  you'll  have  to  attend 
sacrament  meeting,  and  in  that  way 
you'll  just  naturally  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  gospel." 

Don's  prediction  came  true;  Betty 
did  take  an  interest  in  the  gospel. 
My  friends  say  I  am  responsible  for 
this,  but  I  give  all  the  credit  to  Don. 
He  was  young  and  enthusiastic  and 
his  experience  in  the  service  and  in 
the  mission  field,  gave  him  the 
sympathetic  understanding  that  Bet- 
ty needed  so  badly.  By  the  time 
December  came  around  again,  Betty 
had  her  twenty-fourth  birthday,  and 
on  that  day,  she  was  baptized  into 
the  Church.  Don  baptized  her,  and 
the  love  that  glowed  in  their  faces 
was  beautiful  to  see. 

TN  the  year  that  followed,  Betty 

went  around  in  a  dream.     Don 

took  her  to  Sunday  School,  to  Mu- 
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tiial,  to  choir  practice,  and  to  sacra- 
ment meeting.  He  persuaded  her 
to  go  to  the  Church  dances,  and  she 
danced  beautifully. 

On  Thanksgiving  night  I  had 
gone  to  bed  early,  tired  after  cook- 
ing the  usual  large  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  a  large  family  gathering, 
but  I  didn't  mind  answering  the 
phone  at  eleven  o'clock  when  I  rec- 
ognized Betty's  excited,  happy  voice. 

"Jane,  I  shouldn't  call  you  so 
late,  but  I  ha\e  such  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  that  I  had 
to  tell  vou  before  1  hanksgiving  end- 
ed. Don  and  I  are  going  to  the 
temple  next  month  to  be  married. 
Will  you  go  with  us  as  my  guide? 
Oh,  Jane,  I've  never  been  so  happy." 


I  don't  remember  much  about 
the  rest  of  that  phone  call,  but  I  do 
remember  that  Betty  said,  '^]ane,  you 
don't  realize  it,  but  I  owe  everything 
to  you.  You  brought  new  light  in- 
to my  life,  the  spiritual  light  of  the 
Church,  and  the  guiding  light  of 
Don's  true  love  and  devotion." 

I  sat  at  the  phone  long  after  Bet- 
ty had  hung  up.  All  thought  of 
sleep  had  left  me.  Tears  ran  down 
my  face,  and  I  did  not  bother  to  dry 
them.  Betty  said  I  had  brought 
new  light  into  her  life,  but  I  knew 
that  God  had  brought  the  light 
when  he  urged  me  to  wait  that 
April  day  at  Betty's  door. 

"Dear  Heavenly  Father,"  I  whis- 
pered, "we  both  thank  thee." 


Ujed  jackets 

Elizabeth  WiUhmson 

THE  Indian  of  Guatemala  weaves  a  square  of  material,  slits  a  plaee  in  the  center  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  and  tucks  this  material  into  the  skirt.  In  Guatemala 
this  is  called  a  Huipu].  The  method  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be  adapted  for  our 
mode  of  living,  fcr  example,  bed  jackets  can  be  made  in  this  way. 

One  yard  of  material,  such  as  orlon,  seersucker,  silk,  or  most  any  material  which  is 
easv  to  launder,  can  be  made  into  a  comfortable  and  attractive  bed  jacket.  Braid, 
embroidery,  or  lace  can  be  added  to  the  neckline.  There  is  ample  freedom  for  the 
arms,  and  the  whole  garment  is  comfortable  and  easily  managed  for  one  who  is  in  bed. 
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sluilts  for  c/i//  the  cfami/y 


Celesta  M.  Clark,  Teton,  Idaho,  Makes  Quilts  for  her  Children 

AND  Grandchildren 


"VTINETY  years  old  in  April,  mother  of  thirteen  ehildren,  grandmother  to  thirty-one, 
•^-^  and  great-grandmother  to  sixty-seven,  Mrs.  Clark  keeps  house  for  one  of  her  sons, 
and  still  does  beautiful  quilting  for  the  Teton  Ward  Relief  Soeiety.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  two  important  events  happened  in  Mrs.  Clark's  life — she  was  married  to 
Hyrum  James  Clark,  and  in  that  same  year  she  began  her  long  eareer  as  a  Relief  Soeiety 
\isiting  teaeher.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  twenty-six  years,  but  her  loneliness  has  been 
lessened  by  aeti\'e  interest  in  hobbies  —  quiltmaking  and  rugmaking.  She  has  made 
and  quilted  a  quilt  for  e\ery  one  of  her  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  a  quilt  for  every 
grandson,  and  a  set  of  blocks  for  e\ery  granddaughter.  The  double  wedding  ring  pat- 
tern is  Mrs.  Clark's  faxorite  design,  but  she  \o\es  to  make  her  own  patterns  and  to  ex- 
periment \\ith  eolor  eombinations  and  quilting  patterns. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  lived  in  Teton  City,  Idaho,  since  i88g,  and  in  addition  to  her  Re- 
lief Society  aeti\ities  and  other  Church  work,  she  served  for  many  years  as  a  counselor 
in  Primary,  and  has  been  a  guide  and  an  inspiration  to  three  generations  of  people  in 
the  Teton  country. 
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The  Falling  Shackles 


Chapter  3 
Margery  S.  Stew  ait 


Synopsis:  The  Tobler  family,  who  are 
members  of  the  .Church  from  Europe, 
arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  through  the 
help  of  Mamma  Tobler's  cousin  Fred- 
erick, find  a  home.  Papa  Tobler,  who  has 
been  a  doctor,  finds  employment  in  a 
factory.  Mamma  Tobler  quickly  makes 
tlie  old-fashioned  house  into  a  home,  and 
Karen,  the  younger  daughter,  starts  to 
school,  where  she  finds  many  problems  of 
adjustment.  Phillip,  the  young  son,  in 
exploring  the  neighborhood,  becomes  lost, 
and  Maria,  the  seventeen-year-old  daugh- 
ter, finds  her  brother  in  a  drugstore.  There 
Maria  becomes  acquainted  with  Timothy 
Allred,  whose  sick  father  owns  the  store. 
Maria  is  given  work  by  Timothy  in  the 
store. 

SOMETHING  was  very  wrong 
with  Papa.  For  three  nights 
now  he  had  refused  to  eat. 
For  three  nights  Maria  had  heard 
him  going  downstairs  and  then  the 
sound  of  his  pacing  feet  going  back 
and  forth  in  the  dining  room  be- 
low. 

This  afternoon  Maria  heard  Mam- 
ma ask  him  what  was  wrong. 

Papa  laughed.  "Wrong?  Nothing 
is  wrong.  All  is  well.  It  is  a  little 
new  still,  the  big  plant.  There  are 
so  many  men." 

''But  the  work?"  Mamma  per- 
sisted.    "Do  you  like  it?" 

Maria  saw  the  tightening  of  her 
father's  mouth,  the  sharp  lines  that 
sprang  suddenly  above  his  eyes.  "Is 
good  work  ...  it  pays  fairly  well. 
I  told  Karen  she  could  buy  her  gui- 
tar today." 

So  that  was  why  Karen  was  not 
yet  home  from  school.  Maria  hur- 
ried through  the  pressing  of  her 
uniform.     She  liked  to  keep  them 
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spotless  and  crisp.  She  liked  the 
swift  approval  in  Timothy's  eyes. 

Mamma  was  peeling  apples  for 
strudel.  She  would  not  leave  Papa 
alone.  "But  I  worry,  Chris.  There 
is  something  very  wrong  with  you. 
How  is  it  you  cannot  sleep?" 

Papa  winked  at  Maria.  "All  this 
sleeping  every  night.  It  gets  so 
monotonous.  Now  I  like  my  life 
to  have  a  little  flavor." 

"Oh  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .!"  Mamma  rose 
in  disgust  and  went  to  her  cup- 
boards. "I  wish  I  did  have  some- 
one to  talk  to  besides  you.  You  are 
so  unsatisfactory." 

"The  neighbors?"  ventured  Mar- 
ia. 

Her  mother  shrugged.  "They  all 
say  'how  do  you  do.'  But  not  yet 
do  they  come  in  to  tell  me  of  them- 
selves." 

Papa  looked  over  his  glasses.  "You 
mean  you  have  only  your  own  prob- 
lems to  worry  you?  What  tragedy!" 

But  Maria  saw  that  for  all  his 
teasing  he  was  anxious  about  Mam- 
ma. Maria  knew  he  was  remember- 
ing all  the  people  who  had  been  in 
Mamma's  life  in  the  old  countrv. 
All  those  who  had  huddled  against 
her  in  the  bitter  days,  taking  com- 
fort from  her  undaunted  spirit,  fire 
from  her  deep  faith. 

Maria  hurried  faster  with  her 
ironing.  "Walk  part  way  with  me, 
will  you,  Papa?" 

"Well,  now,"  said  Papa,  twin- 
kling in  pleasure,  "that  is  a  wonder- 
ful invitation  to  be  asked  to  walk 
with  a  young  pretty  girl.  Mamma, 
you  won't  be  jealous?" 
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Mamma  looked  up  from  the 
floured  board.  Maria  squirmed 
undei  her  searching,  dark  eyes.  ''No, 
I  will  not  be  jealous.  I  think  you 
have  few  times  more  to  walk  with 
Maria.  I  think,  soon,  someone  else 
will  walk  with  her." 

''Mamma!"  cried  Maria. 

"Why  are  you  so  astonished, 
Maria?  Is  like  flowers  coming  out 
on  the  trees."  Mamma's  hands  ges- 
tured for  words  ....  "Is  like  Phil- 
lip coming  down  with  measles." 

"Is  inevitable  she  means,"  said 
Papa.  He  looked  at  Maria  thought- 
fully, but  the  twinkle  came  back  to 
his  eyes.  "It  will  be  Henry,  the 
grocer,  perhaps.  He  is  a  nice,  fat, 
prosperous  looking  man.  Maybe  he 
will  give  us  wholesale  on  round 
steak." 

"Oh,  Papa!"  But  Maria  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  thought  of 
the  bald,  good-natured  Mr.  Henry 
coming  to  walk  with  her. 

"DUT  when  they  started  the  walk 
to  the  drugstore.  Papa  fell  into 
one  of  the  deep  silences.  Maria, 
watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eve.  saw  the  muscle  twitching  in 
his  cheek,  the  tense,  narrowing  of 
his  eyes.  He  walked  with  his  head 
bent  and  his  hands  locked  behind 
him. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  Papa, 
maybe  I  could  help." 

"No  .  .  .  No." 

A  terrible  thought  smote  Maria. 
It  stopped  her  short  on  the  street. 
She  felt  suffocated.    "Papa?" 

"Yes,  Maria?" 

She  touched  his  sleeve  timidly. 
"You  are  sick.  You  are  very  sick. 
I  know  that  is  it.  It  is!  It  is!"  She 
began  to  cry,  like  a  very  small  child, 
sobs  that  shook  her.  The  salt 
poured  into  her  mouth. 


Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Papa.  He 
put  his  arms  about  her.  "My  dear- 
est child,  you  must  not  believe 
such  a  thing.  Is  not  a  sickness  of 
my  body  ....  Believe  me,  Maria. 
It  is  ...  .  Oh,  Maria,  FeJix  Dracken 
is  here  .  .  .  where  I  work.  He  is 
here  in  America." 

"Felix  Dracken!"  whispered  Mar- 
ia. She  looked  into  her  father's 
eyes.  She  felt  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing on  a  far  corner,  the  shattered 
buildings  showing  sky  through  holes 
gaping  like  wounds.  The  whisper- 
ing of  terror  within  her  roared  up 
to  a  great  wind  of  torment.  "Papa 
....  Papa  .  .  .  ." 

Her  father  nodded.  "I  work  beside 
him  .  .  .  every  day.  I  watch  his 
hands.  I  see  his  shoes  when  I  look 
down,  so  close  he  is  to  me.  I  smell 
him,  and  it  is  to  me  like  the  smell 
of  death." 

"Does  he  speak?  Does  he  dare 
to  speak  to  you,  Papa?" 

Her  father  rubbed  his  face  as 
though  something  soft  and  repul- 
sive had  brushed  against  it.  "Yes, 
he  speaks.  He  tries  to  speak.  He 
is  sick,  he  says,  his  heart.  I  can 
well  belie\'e  it.  He  looks  a  very 
sick  man.    Angina,  I  think." 

Anger  flamed  in  Maria.  "How 
dare  he  speak  to  you?  How  dare 
he,  after  what  he  did?  It  was  his 
lies  that  sent  you  to  the  prison 
camp.  He  said  you  were  a  traitor 
to  them.  He  spied  on  us  day  and 
night.  He  is  the  one  who  brought 
it  all  about.  Remember  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  Katrina?  They 
were  so  proud  and  safe,  not  hunted 
like  we  were,  not  afraid.  They  were 
in  .  .  .  with  the  high  ups." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  His  face  had 
gone  very  white  in  the  darkness. 
"That  is  the  thing  I  fight  against  all 
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day  long,  the  hate,  the  terrible  hate 
that  burns  me  until  I  cannot  stand 
myself.  But  if  I  go  away  from  the 
plant,  he  shall  have  injured  me  one 
more  time,  and  that  I  will  not  en- 
dure." 

CHE  clung  to  his  arm.  ''How  can 
you  help  hating  him?    I  do." 

Her  father  said  slowly,  'Tes,  I 
have  known  hatred,  and  it  may  be 
that  I  have  fostered  it  these  years, 
because  now  it  is  like  a  beast  within 
me.  'I  had  not  thought  I  could 
hold  such  bitterness,  such  rage."  He 
spoke  sadly. 

''Oh,  Papa,"  Maria  held  him 
close.  "I  thought  it  was  finished 
when  we  left  there.  I  thought  here, 
where  there  was  no  boundary  line 
or  sentries,  or  ruined  streets,  that 
it  would  all  be  over." 

Papa  patted  her  back.  "As  did  I," 
he  said  wearily.  "But  now  I  won- 
der. I  have  not  had  such  an  emo- 
tion before.  I  have  seen  its  elTects 
in  other  men.  I  think  day  and 
night  of  ways  to  injure  him  .  .  .  get 
him  to  go.  After  all,  why  should 
I  suffer  more?" 

Maria  scrubbed  her  eyes.  She  felt 
weak  and  ill.  "But  even  in  the  camp 
Mamma  would  not  let  us  hate. 
'Pity  them,  pity  them,'  she  always 
said." 

He  turned  away.  "Yes,  yes,  I 
know.  But  how  does  a  man  cast 
a  lion  out  of  his  breast?"  He  held 
Maria  again  in  his  arms,  kissed  her. 
"I  go  home  now.  We  do  not  tell 
Mamma." 

"No  ...  I  will  not  say  a  word. 
Good  night."  She  went  wearily  on 
to  the  stor.e.  All  the  brightness  was 
gone  out  of  her.  The  shadows  of 
the  barbed  wire  seemed  to  stretch 
over  her  again. 

Timothy  Allred  looked  up  anx- 


iously from  the  fountain.  "Thank 
goodness,  you're  here.  I  thought 
you  were  ne\'er  coming.  I've  been 
dishing  up  banana  splits  until  the 
sight  of  them  makes  me  grejen.  It 
looks  like  exery  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  a  new  girl."  He  stopped 
short.  "Hey,  what's  up?  You've 
been  crying." 

Maria  became  very  brisk.  "It 
was  the  wind.  It  blew  against  my 
eyes.     You  know  I  cry  then." 

Timothy  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.     "Hmm." 

Maria  blushed.  "It  was  an  eyelash 
then." 

"An  eyelash?"  he  clucked  his 
tongue.  "They  can  be  fatal.  I  know- 
many  a  good  man  that  has  been 
downed  by  an  eyelash.  Come,  let 
me  look." 

Maria  hastened  behind  the  coun- 
ter and  tied  on  her  pink  apron.  "All 
these  dishes!" 

"Gosh,  I  forgot."  He  was  clums- 
ily contrite.  "Peter  was  away,  and 
I  got  a  hurry  call  for  drugs  for  Mrs. 
McKensie,  she's  very  ill,  you  know. 
Flu.  By  the  way  did  you  see  Skin- 
ny Ellis  on  your  way  here?  I  sent 
for  him  to  deliver  the  stuff.  Jimmy 
is  away." 

"You  mean  Mrs.  McKensie  is  ill? 
The  one  across  the  street  from  my 
house?    The  one  who  dislikes  cats." 

"Don't  know  about  the  cats.  She 
really  has  a  heart  of  gold,  Mrs. 
McKensie  has,  she's  just  hard  to 
know.  Understand  she's  pretty 
sick." 

Maria  held  out  her  hand.  "Would 
you  let  me  deli\cr  it?  It  would 
only  take  a  moment.  I  have  a  spec- 
ial reason  for  asking." 

'*But  that  isn't  your  work." 

"This  is  special,"  Maria  pleaded, 
whipping  off  her  apron.  "I  shall  be 
only  a  few  moments." 
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lyfARIA  hurried  back  along  the 
hlac-scented  streets.  She  found 
Mamma  sitting  disconsolately  upon 
the  front  porch  rocker.  "Papa  took 
Phillip  for  an  ice  cream  cone,  Kar- 
en is  upstairs  with  her  guitar.  Noth- 
ing for  me  to  do." 

Maria  held  out  the  little  blue, 
wrapped  package.  "Is  for  Mrs. 
McKensie,"  she  nodded  toward  the 
house  across  the  street.  ''Mr.  Allred 
says  she's  very  sick.  I  ...  I  hate  to 
deliver  this,  because  I  just  can't  af- 
ford to  get  the  flu." 

Mamma's  disappro\'al  was  im- 
mediate and  vocal.  "Afraid  of  a 
germ!  Tish!  Here,  gi\'e  it  to  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  a  poor,  sick  worn- 
an. 

Maria  held  her  breath  while  her 
mother  marched  across  the  street, 
knocked  upon  the  door.  It  opened 
almost  at  once  and  Mamma  went 
firmly  in.  Maria  laughed  softly  and 
sped  back  to  the  drugstore.  It  was  a 
spoon  of  Mamma's  own  tonic.  "If 
your  troubles  are  too  big,"  she  was 
fond  of  saying,  "help  your  neighbor 
for  awhile,  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  problem  it  will  be  half  the 
size." 

The  drugstore  was  glittering, 
when  Maria  returned,  with  a  slim, 
beautiful  girl,  who  sat  at  the  counter 
beside  the  dazzled  and  desperate- 
eyed  Timothy.  The  girl  was  dark, 
with  close-cropped  hair,  Mediter- 
ranean blue  eyes,  and  a  gray  suit 
whose  simple,  expensive  lines  made 
Maria  feel  suddenly  three  inches 
shorter  and  twenty  pounds  heavier. 
She  hesitated. 

Timothy  looked  up  and  saw  her 
and  smiled  in  welcome.  "Come  over 
and  meet  the  girl  I'm  going  to  mar- 
ry one  of  these  days."  He  put  his 


arm  around  the  girl,  "This  is  Maria 
Tobler,'  and  this  is  Lisa  Ballantine." 

''How  do  you  do,"  murmured 
Maria,  wondering  at  the  sudden 
grayness  of  the  atmosphere. 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Lisa  with 
emphasis.  "I've  been  dying  to 
meet  you.  In  fact,  you're  the  rea- 
son I'm  here.  All  Tim  talks  of 
these  days  is  your  influence  on  his 
customers." 

"Don't  tell  her,"  Timothy 
warned.  "She  will  ask  for  a  raise." 
He  waved  his  arm.  "Does  the  place 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  dusty 
emporium  of  a  month  ago?" 

"It  does  not,"  Lisa  agreed,  tak- 
ing his  arm. 

Timothy  nodded  his  head  toward 
Maria.  "Everv  dav  since  she  came 
she's  thought  up  a  new  angle  for  a 
display,  or  a  new  arrangement  for 
stock,  or  a  new  angle  on  the  coun- 
ter.    It's  kept  us  all  hopping." 

Maria  went  behind  the  counter 
and  began  to  wash  dishes  with  lead- 
en hands.  She  had  never  noticed 
before  how  young  Timothy  Allred 
was  for  all  his  twenty- three  years. 
He  needs  someone  to  help  him,  she 
thought,  and  looked  at  Lisa  Ballan- 
tine. Could  she  help  him  through 
the  fires  that  forged  a  personality 
into  character? 

"When  does  your  father  plan  to 
come  back?"  Lisa  was  asking. 

"Another  month,  the  doctor  says. 
Dad  insists  it  will  be  sooner." 

Lisa  sipped  angrily  on  her  straw. 
"It  certainly  is  taking  him  forever 
and  a  day.  Oh,  darling,"  she  cried, 
as  Timothy  drew  away,  "I  don't 
mean  to  sound  pettish,  but  here  it 
is,  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter, 
and  you  are  no  nearer  to  school  than 
the  first.  How  long  will  it  all  drag 
on?'' 
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lyj ARIA  saw  Timothy's  frown.  He  They  mistook  her  diffidence  for 

pushed  back  the  stubborn  hair  disdain.    'Tm  not  a  child/*  protest- 

from  his  forehead.    ''Oh,  come  now,  ed  one,  indignantly.  'Tm  the  same 

Lisa.    It  hasn't  been  so  long.  After  age  as  you,  seventeen.     You  don't 

all  the  world  isn't  going  to  arrange  have  to  put  on  airs  with  me." 

itself  for  our   benefit.     We'll   just  ''But    I    am   an    old   seventeen/' 

have    to    fit    into    its    plans."    He  Maria  said,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earn- 

pulled  her  ear.     "Unless  you'd  con-  est.     She  smiled  at  his  dark,  blunt 

sent  to  be  married  to  an  old  drug-  young   face.      I    should   be   happy, 

store  keeper,  in  which  case  .  .  .  ."  she   thought,   that   they   think   me 

She  pushed  his  hand  away.  "No.  pretty.    That  they  want  to  go  out 

If  I  can't  have  it  the  way  I  want  it,  with  me.  But  I  do  not  care  at  all. 

there  won't  be  any  wedding  at  all."  She  saw  the  popular  girls  come  in 

She  turned  to  him.    "Darling,  we're  surrounded  by  their  swains  and  felt 

quarreling."  no  slightest  envy.     I  think  I  would 

"I  know,"  Timothy  said.     "We  rather  have  one  that  I  truly  liked 

always  do  when  we  get  on  the  sub-  and  no  others  at  all.    She  could  not 

ject  of  our  future."  understand  Karen's  obsession  with 

"But  you  want  to  be  a  lawyer,  popularity,  how  she  rated  girls  and 

don't  you?     Just  look  at  the  fields  boys  by  how  many  of  the  opposite 

that  would  be  opened  to  you.  What  sex  grouped  around  them.     Maria 

is   there   here  for   you,   this   grimy  thought  it  seemed  much  work  for 

store  on  this  grimy  street?"  little  pleasure. 

He  put  his  fingers  over  her  lips.  -j  have  Dad's  new  car,"  the  boy 

"Just  in  case  you  were  intending  to  said.    'TW  run  you  home." 

say,  'these  grimy  people.'     They're  -j^  is  too  late,"  Maria  said  quickly. 

wonderful.    I  like  them  better  every  ^'i^  y^^\\  ^g  ^^^^  o'clock  " 

day."    Maria  saw  the  muscles  ridge  n-i                         c   •  i    j  i  •         u 

,  -^      ,  .    .                                        ^  1  he  young  man  hnished  his  malt 

^  Lii'caudit  his  hand    "You  bi?  gloomily.    ''And   besides   everybody 

^1,           ^     ,  Tf  T  J  J   ^i.  1  knows  you  re  m  love  with   lim. 
stubborn  goon!  It  1  didn  t  love  you 

so  much  ...  if  I  didn't  see  our  fu-  ^^"^'^  hand  flew  to  her  mouth, 
ture  so  clearly,  I'd  never  see  you  ''^h,  no!  How  could  they?  He  is 
again.  But,  darling,  I  do  see  it,  and  ^l"^^^!^  married." 
there  isn't  a  thing  on  this  street  that  Glad  that  his  shot  had  found  so 
has  a  part  in  it."  She  stood  up.  instant  and  tender  a  mark,  the  boy 
"Come  along,  darling,  take  me  rose.  'Took  in  the  mirror,  some- 
home."  time,  Maria,  when  you  are  looking 

They  went  away  and  Maria  hur-  at  him.    You'll  see." 

ried  to  straighten  the  counters  be-  "That  will  be  thirty  cents,"  said 

fore  the  new  crowds  should  come.  Maria  brisklv.     She  would  not  lift 

She  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  her  eyes  to  look  at  him.  Efficiently 

laughter,  now,  of  the  young  people,  she    set    about    clearing    the    little 

to  their  teasing  and  their  horseplay,  tables  in  the  lull  that  crept  through 

But  when  the  young  boys  asked  to  the  store.     "In  love,  indeed!"  she 

take   her   home,    she   shrank   away,  kept  saying  indignantly  to  herself, 

too  shy  and  unsure  of  herself  to  risk  "why  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my 

their  company.  .  .  .  uncle  .  .  ."  she  finished  lamely, 
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finding  suddenly  how  small  a  space 
six  years  covered. 

"liTHEN  Timothy  came  slamming 
back,  calling  to  her  to  get  her 
coat  so  he  could  run  her  home, 
when  he  began  to  turn  off  the  lights 
and  hurry  the  closing  of  the  store, 
Maria  knew  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  was  true.  She  did 
love  him.  When  he  came  in, 
the  store  became  an  exciting,  im- 
portant place;  when  he  went  away, 
it  was  a  rather  musty  funereal  place, 
with  no  charm  at  all. 

How  long  had  she  loved  him? 
Maria  thought  back,  ever  since  the 
day  he  had  whipped  out  the  pad 
and  written  the  ice  cream  prescrip- 
tion for  Phillip!  Ever  since  the  day 
he  had  come  over  and  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  counter  and  said, 
"Td  rather  talk  to  you  than  to 
Blackstone."  Or  was  it  the  moment 
he  had  stood  at  the  swinging  doors 
and  said,  "Sometimes  I  feel  that  just 
staying  here  and  making  something 
of  this  store  and  neighborhood  is 
the  most  terrifically  important  job 
I  could  do." 

Maybe  it  was  none  of  these 
things,  mavbe  it  was  only  the  way 
he  mo\ed  and  smiled  and  the  slow 
quiet  mirth  that  li\ed  in  him. 

Timothy  helped  her  on  with  her 
coat.  *'I  am  seven  kinds  of  a  heel. 
You  look  beat,  and  Fve  been  off 
playing  hooky,  leaving  you  to  cope 
with  the  mob." 

Maria  bent  her  head.  ''Sometimes 
we  ha\e  to  get  away  from  things  for 
awhile." 

He  helped  her  into  his  battered 
car  and  went  around  and  slid  un- 
der the  wheel.  "Peace,  it's  wonder- 
ful. Not  another  problem  until  to- 
morrow morning." 


She  was  silent,  content  to  be  close 
to  him  for  the  moment,  pushing 
away  all  the  obstacles.  She  felt  his 
eyes  searching  her. 

"How  come,  Maria,  you  never 
take  advantage  of  the  dates  the  boys 
press  on  you?" 

Maria  shrugged.  "Ten  o'clock  is 
too  late  to  start  on  a  date,  Mamma 
says." 

"You  make  me  sound  like  Simon 
Legree.  I'll  let  you  off  at  seven- 
thirty  any  night  you  say." 

She  smoothed  her  skirt.  "I  can- 
not be  like  they  are,  so  bright  and 
gay  and  happy.  I  cannot  be  a  child 
any  more." 

He  put  his  hand  over  hers. 
"Maria,  was  there  ever  a  chance  for 
you  to  be  a  child?" 

Maria  trembled  under  his  touch. 
"Long,  long  ago  I  remember  Mam- 
ma dressing  me  so  beautifully  for  a 
walk  in  the  park  and  Papa  so  proud 
of  Karen  and  me  .  .  .  the  puppet 
shows,  the  swans  on  the  lake,  and 
cream  cakes  in  a  little  cafe."  She 
shi\'ered.  "But  it  was  over  so 
quickly.  Then  it  was  only  the 
planes  and  the  armies  and  the  run- 
ning here  and  there  away  from  it 
all,  with  Papa  gone  and  Mamma 
trying  to  take  care  of  us  .  .  .  food 
impossible  to  find." 

They  turned  into  the  little  street. 
The  porch  light  was  on,  Maria  saw, 
then  Mamma  was  still  away.  She 
looked  over  to  McKensie's  house 
and  saw  Mamma's  broad  shadow 
crossing  in  an  upstairs  window. 

"You  just  painted  your  fence, 
didn't  voii?" 

"Yes,  Papa  painted  it  yesterday." 
''And  the  porch,  too?" 
"It  looks  nice,  yes?" 
Timothy  rubbed  his  chin.  "Can't 
get    over     the     place.       It     really 
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looks  regal.  I  never  dreamed  any- 
body could  do  anything  with  that 
pile  of  bricks." 

"It  was  fun/'  Maria  said.  ''We  do 
it  all  together  and  we  enjoy  it."  She 
opened  the  door.  ''I  think  pretty 
soon  it  looks  better  than  Mrs. 
McKensie's  and  we  even  let  cats 
in  our  yard,  and  you  know  how 
she  is." 

1  imothy  threw  back  his  head  and 
roared.  "Maria,  you're  terrific! 
There  isn't  a  girl  that  can  touch 
you."    He  was  abruptly  silent. 

TV/IARIA  climbed  out  of  the  car. 
^  *  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Allred.  Don't 
forget  to  order  more  cream  for  to- 
morrow for  the  special." 

Timothy  looked  from  her  to  the 
house  and  back  again.  He  leaned 
his  arms  on  the  wheel.  "I'll  bet  you 
go  to  church  every  Sunday,  Maria." 

She  looked  at  him,  perplexed. 
*To  church?    Of  course,  we  all  do." 

"I'll  bet  you  believe  everything." 

Maria  shrank  a  little  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  It  was  flat,  almost 
accusing.  "With  all  my  heart." 

"I  thought  so."  He  nodded.  "I'll 
bet  you  believe  that  America  is  the 
land  of  hope  and  freedom  and 
every  man  can  be  President?" 

"But,  yes,  I  know  it  .  .  .  ."  She 
came  closer  to  the  car.  "What  are 
vou  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Allred? 

He  bit  his  thumb,  his  eyes  were 
still  straight  ahead,  as  if  he  saw 
something  infinitely  interesting  just 
beyond.  "I'll  bet  you  believe  that 
a  person  doesn't  have  to  have  his 
eye  out  for  the  main  chance.  I'll 
bet  you  believe  that  if  a  person  does 
the  best  he  can,  right  where  he's 
standing,  that  the  chance  will  come 
to  him." 

She  put  her  hands  on  the  car 
door.    "I  ...  I  do  believe.    Do  .  .  . 


do  you  think  it  is  foolish  of  me  to 
believe?" 

He  looked  at  her  quietly,  all 
mirth  gone.  "I'm  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  believing  really  is  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  ingredient." 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"Well,  if  you  believe  that 
America  is  the  finest  country  in  the 
world,  the  land  of  the  free,  the  land 
of  opportunity,  all  the  time-worn 
phrases,  you're  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Your  believing  is 
a  sort  of  jet  propulsion.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  your  Church  with  all  your 
soul,  you  won't  go,  as  I've  been  go- 
ing, like  a  Zombie,  all  ears  and 
senses  closed.  You'll  be  excited 
about  it.  You'll  start  searching  for 
things.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  explain?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No  ...  I 
do  not  understand  at  all." 

He  laughed.  "I  guess  I  do  sound 
a  little  mixed  up.  But  it's  this,  I've 
been  like  a  man  who  owned  forty 
acres  that  his  fathers  left  him.  But 
I've  never  planted  on  my  acres,  or 
built  a  factory,  or  raised  beef  .  .  . 
I've  simply  owned  them.  Now  do 
you  see?"  He  got  out  and  came 
around  to  her.  "And  none  of  these 
thoughts  had  entered  my  head  un- 
til the  day  you  walked  into  my 
store  and  brushed  down  cobwebs." 

Maria  was  shaken  by  the  joy  of 
his  nearness  and  the  words  he  said 
and  the  deeper  meaning  beyond 
them.  "But  my  coming  was  such 
a  little  thing  .  .  .  ." 

He  lifted  her  chin,  "as  little  as 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
...  at  least  to  me.  Goodnight,  little 
Puritan,  don't  let  my  wild  probings 
keep  you  awake." 

"Goodnight,"  she  whispered,  and 
moved  on  clouds  to  the  house. 
(To  be  concluded) 
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Margaret  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  go\erning  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Pliotofiiaph  submitted  by  Marteal  W.  Hendricks 


WEST  CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  GREAT  FALLS  DISTRICT  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  PRESENTS  PAGEANT  'THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

February  13,  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Marilyn  Gerhart,  organist  Rachel  Robinson. 

Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Evelyn  Perkins;  Iva  Burgess;  Vera  Nelson;  Leah 
Eddington;  Armida  Ilanberg;  \^irginia  Porter;  Pegg\-  Bertheison. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Edith  George;  Virginia  Robinson;  Donna  Jones; 
Myrle  Thurber,  District  Counselor;  Jean  Simkins;  Pearl  Haynes;  Lorena  Humphrey; 
Thora  Walston;  Vilate  Stott;  Madge  Allan,-  Blanche  George. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Rula  Adamson;  Elexia  Denning;  Melba  Wicks; 
Nixola  Vance,  chorister;  Marie  Vance,  pianist;  June  Lundgren;  Ina  Gerhart,  District 
Counselor;  Pat  Croxford,  director  of  the  pageant;  Mary  Hansen,  District  President. 

Fifth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Lloyd  Croxford  as  George  \\^ashington;  Irvin 
Haws  as  Thomas  Jefferson;  Ron  Neilsen  as  James  Madison;  George  Miller  as  Benjamin 
Franklin;  President  Ira  Christensen,  narrator. 

Marteal  W.  Hendricks,  President,  \\  est  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society, 
reports  that  eleven  branches  participated  in  this  pageant,  many  of  the  sisters  traveling 
a  distance  of  120  miles  for  rehearsals  and  for  the  presentation.  Three  hundred  people 
attended  the  pageant,  including  the  Mission  President  Samuel  A.  Hendricks  and  Sister 
Hendricks.    The  faith  and  co-operation  of  all  who  took  part  were  greatly  appreciated. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mary  Isabell  Cassity 

STAR  VALLEY  STAKE   (WYOMING),  AFTON  NORTH  WARD  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Left  to  right:  Kathleen  Powell  Burton,  1939-1943;  Laura  Hansen  Stock,  1943- 
1945;  Velta  Wright  Robinson,  present  President;  Sarah  Greene  Walker,  1947-1950; 
Margaret  Barrus  Allred,  1945-1947;  Lois  Call  Hale,  1924-1939. 

Sister  Robinson's  counselors  are  Phyllis  Robinson  and  Enda  Linford,  with  Ma\is 
Weaver  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Nellie  B.  Jensen  is  president  of  Star  Valley  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Merna  E.  Marchant 


BURLEY  STAKE   (IDAHO)    SINGING  MOTHERS  AND  CHORAL  READING 

GROUP   WHO   PARTICIPATED   IN   THE   PRODUCTION   OF 

"THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

Lucile  H.  Nielson,  stake  social  science  leader,  stands  at  the  left  on  the  third  row, 
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and  next  to  her,  left  to  right,  are  Blanche  Bray,  stake  chorister,  and  Edna  Wardle, 
stake  organist,  who  played  the  piano  accompaniment  for  the  production, 

Merna  E.  Marchant,  President,  Burley  Stake  Relief  Society,  is  seated  ninth  from 
the  left  on  the  second  row,  and  her  first  counselor  Blanche  Dayley  is  seated  second 
from  the  right  in  the  first  row;  Alice  Mae  Earl,  stake  literature  leader  who  supervised 
the  choral  reading  group,  is  standing  third  from  the  right  in  the  fourth  row;  Vera  Nor- 
ton, who  directed  the  choral  reading  group,  is  seated  at  the  right  of  the  rostrum  on  the 
first  row. 

The  production  of  "The  Voice  of  the  Peoplis"  was  an  e\ening  performance  to 
which  the  public  was  in\ited.  'Hie  women  of  this  group  represent  the  twehe  wards  of 
Burley  Stake.     They  are  ward  presidencies  and  class  leaders. 

Sister  Marchant,  in  commenting  upon  the  success  of  this  occasion.,  reports:  "We 
were  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  presenting  this  production  in  our  stake.  The  educators  of 
our  stake  commended  it  highly,  acclaiming  it  to  be  'just  what  we  needed.'  " 


Photograph  submitted  by  Emily  S.  Romish 

WEST  POCATELLO  STAKE  (IDAHO),  POCATELLO  EIFTH  WARD  VISITING 

TEACHERS  ACHIEVE  A  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 

RECORD  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Jean  Henderson;  Lucy  E\ans;  Rhoda  Reynolds, 
visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Maurine  Hamberlin,  Secretary;  Ethel  Henderson,  First 
Counselor;  Elsbeth  Hansen,  President;  Bernice  Bartschi,  Second  Counselor. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Velma  Williamson;  Janice  Sheppard;  Alice 
Harwood;  Norma  Nielsen;  Annie  Fikstad;  Irene  Palmer;  Eva  McCarty;  Afton  Fullmer. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Tolman;  Eleanor  Packer;  Chloie  Curtis 
Rebecca  Howe;  Lucille  Hancock;  Annie  Kinney. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Reinilda  Herrmann,  Luella  Lloyd;  Eliza  Long- 
hurst;  Lillian  Wilker;  Evelyn  Sant;  Margaret  Talbot. 

Back  row-,  left  to  right:  Mary  Rupp;  Maude  Miner;  Sarah  Stangcr;  Alease  Larsen; 
Gertrude  Hargra\es;  Lola  Carter;  Syhia  Wilker;  Amelia  Bacon;  Elma  Shellev;  June 
Martineau;  Gene\c  Ilalpin;  Anna  Lusk;  Melba  Johnson;  Thelma  Foster;  Aha  Footc; 
Maude  Tubbs;  Irene  Rust. 

Emily  S.  Romish  is  president  of  West  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ona  Tuttle 

EMERY  STAKE   (UTAH),  CASTLE  DALE  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
MAKE  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Alice  Day,  Second  Counselor;  Angeline  Hayvvard;  Leah 
Jacobs;  Ethel  Jeffs;  Ida  Snow;  Darthella  Williams;  Emma  Dickson;  Mildred  Moffitt; 
Lyla  Wilberg;  Zepha  Jensen;  Luella  Peterson. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Ona  Tuttle,  President;  Myrle  Albertson;  Ruie  Jones; 
Barbara  Peterson;  Lucille  Laron;  Hannah  Huntington;  Venice  Jensen;  Cora  Boleen; 
Delia  Jorgenson;  Avelia  Lake;  Emma  Guymon;  Myrtal  Jones;  Mary  Rasmussen. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  lone  Kofford,  First  Counselor;  Una  Jensen;  Mary  Peter- 
son; Mary  Omen;  Emcline  Cox,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Hidvig  Behling;  Eliza 
Wilberg;  Anna  Laura  Miller;  Zada  Bell;  Anna  Bell;  Naomi  Wayman;  Sarah  Stringham; 
Stella  Jeffs;  Bly  Gragerson. 

Surelda  C.  Ralphs  is  president  of  Emery  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Delia  W.  Swensen 

OAKLAND  STAKE    (CALIFORNIA)    SINGING  MOTHERS   FURNISH   MUSIC 
FOR  STAKE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE  ON  MOTHER'S  DAY,  May  1954 

Seated  fifth  from  the  left  on  the  first  row,  guest  conductor  Estherella  Olszowka; 
sixth  from  the  left,  Delia  Bates,  organist;  extreme  right  in  the  first  row,  Myrtle  David- 
son, stake  work  meeting  leader;  second  from  right,  first  row,  LaPriel  Moody,  stake 
chorister;  extreme  right,  second  row,  Naomi  Bodily,  stake  theology  leader;  Pearl  Meine, 
eighth  from  the  left,  third  row,  First  Counselor,  Oakland  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Delia  W.  Swensen  is  president  of  Oakland  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  b\   Gwendolyn  T.  Robinson 

AMERICAN   FALLS   STAKE    (IDAHO)    PRESEN  IS   PAGEANT    "THE   VOICE 

OF  THE  PEOPLE,"  April  16,  1954 

The  pageant,  which  was  \ery  successful,  was  directed  by  Marie  Whyte,  stake 
social  science  leader,  w  ith  Eleanor  Thornlc}'  as  chorister,  and  Gayle  Ralphs  and  Madge 
Little  at  the  organ  and  piano. 

Gwendohn  T.  Robinson,  Secretary,  reports  that  \ery  fa\orable  comments  were  re- 
ceived from  non-members  as  well  as  Church  members,  and  from  prominent  educators 
living  in  the  stake  who  attended  the  pageant. 

Vera  W.  Barkdull  is  president  of  American  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Martha  C.  Eagar 

JUAB  STAKE   (UTAH),  NEPHI   FIRST  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
ATTEND  CONN'ENTION,  March   16,   1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Vivian  Paxman.  Secretary-Treasurer;  Elva  Nielsen, 
Second  Counselor;  Anna  Ostler,  First  Counselor;  Mavis  Hansen,  President;  AUigee  And- 
erson, former  president  of  Nephi  First  Ward  Relief  Society;  Mary  Scott;  Celia  Briggs; 
Sadie  Reed;  Ellen  Jarrett;  Naomi  Belliston. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Neta  Park;  Marie  Butler;  Fern  Harmon;  Ireta 
Park;  Mayme  La\^ere  Haynes;  Eleanor  Golden;  Ada  Jarrett;  Anna  Brgadhead;  Fae 
Mellor;  Inez  Brough. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Clara  W^ieelwright;  Beth  Christensen;  Elnora 
Foote;  W^anda  Burridge;  Deon  Paxman;  Denee  Stephenson;  Olive  Cowan;  Ida  Sperry; 
Margie  Steiner;  Erma  Greenhalgh;  Lela  Fowkes;  Reva  Morgan;  Helen  Mickelson. 

Martha  C.  Eagar,  President,  Juab  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  that  the  visiting 
teachers  of  Nephi  First  W^ard  Relief  Society  have  achieved  one  hundred  per  cent  visits 
for  the  past  four  years. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Lola  M.  Shuniway 

EAST  PHOENIX  STAKE    (ARIZONA)    RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

Left  to  right:  Mildred  Smithson,  Work  Director  Counselor;  Verna  James,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Katie  Campbell  (standing)  Education  Counselor;  Lola  M.  Shumway, 
President. 

The  picture  was  taken  in  the  home  of  Sister  Shumway,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
newly  organized  board  of  the  East  Phoenix  Stake,  May  22,  1954. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Delia  R.  Hulme 

BEAR  LAKE  STAKE  (IDAHO)  PRESENTS  "THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE"— 
A  DRAMATIC  PRESENTA HON  OF  THE  FRAMING  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

April  30,  1954 

This  pageant  was  remarkably  successful,  being  presented  by  choral  readers,  soloists, 
readers,  speakers,  and  the  Singing  Mothers.     Four  brethren  of  the  stake  represented 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washington,  Benjamin  FrankHn,  and  James  Madkon.^  Erma 
Stock  was  dramatic  director;  Hortense  Rich  and  Idell  Matthews  directed  the  music,  and 
the  organists  were  Ruby  Bolton  and  Leanora  Stucki.  Milhe  Sprouse  and  Elvira  Sims 
were  in  charge  of  costuming.  Stake  Relief  Society  President  Delia  R.  Hulme  extended 
greetings  to  the  audience  and  all  repeated  the  'Tledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  flag. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Thebna  S.  Buchanan 

SOUTHWEST  INDIAN  MISSION,  SAWMILL  BRANCH,   ARIZONA,   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  PRESIDENCY  AT  ANNIVERSARY  DAY  CELEBRATION, 

March  17,  1954 

Left  to  right:  First  Counselor  Ida  C.  Carroll;  President  Nancy  Smith;  Second 
Counselor  Ruth  Bryant. 

Thelma  S.  Buchanan,  President,  Southwest  Indian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports 
that  the  Sawmill  Branch,  for  the  first  time,  celebrated  Anniversary  Day  in  1954.  The 
chapel  was  decorated  in  blue  and  gold,  the  Relief  Society  colors,  and  the  members  dis- 
played several  lovely  quilts,  hand-woven  rugs,  embroidered  articles,  dresses,  skirts,  chil- 
dren's clothing,  beaded  belts,  and  woven  belts.  The  program,  presented  by  the  Lamanite 
people,  was  outstanding.  President  Golden  R.  Buchanan  and  Sister  Buchanan  explained 
the  importance  of  the  gospel  to  the  Lamanites.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  oldest  moth- 
er, Sister  Nanbah  Wauneka,  eighty-two;  to  the  mother  with  the  largest  family,  Lydia 
Tsosie,  mother  of  fifteen  children;  and  Rita  Tsosie,  the  youngest  mother.  Homemade 
soap  was  offered  for  sale  and  many  beautifully  prepared  foods  also  were  part  of  the 
bazaar.    Dancing  and  games  completed  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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Photograph  Courtesy  The  Descret  News 

JOHN  TAYLOR  HOME  (AT  THE  RIGHT)  AND  "THE  TIMES  AND  SEASONS 
BUILDING"  (LEFT)   NAUVOO,  ILLINOIS 


NORTHERN  STATES  MISSION,  ANNIVERSARY  DAY  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
CELEBRATED  IN  NAUVOO,  ILLINOIS, 
March  16,  1954 

Nettie  P.  Smoot,  President,  Northern  States  Mission  Relief  Society,  submits  an 
informative  account  of  a  special  meeting  held  in  the  John  Taylor  home  in  NauNOO, 
Illinois.  The  report,  written  by  Lily  Crane  Haycock,  is  presented  here  in  abbre\- 
iated  form:  ".  .  .  This  year,  serving  with  my  husband  as  missionaries  in  Nauvoo,  and 
living  in  the  home  of  President  John  Taylor,  who  helped  to  organize  the  Relief  So- 
ciety, I  felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  honor  that  event.  There  being  onh- 
two  members  of  Relief  Society  here,  Sister  Elizabeth  Wood,  a  missionary  at  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  and  myself,  I  began  early  in  January  to  wonder  what  we  could 
do.  The  thought  came  to  me  to  invite  the  ladies  of  the  Home  Bureau  to  hold  their 
March  meeting  here.  This  they  consented  to  do  and  the  date  was  set  for  Tuesday, 
March  16th.  On  that  day  thirty-fi\'e  fine  women,  only  two  of  whom  were  Latter-day 
Saints,  met  here  and  spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon.  Sister  Wood  and  I  each  ga\e  a 
short  talk,  and  I  gave  each  woman  a  pamphlet  explaining  what  our  Relief  Society  is, 
and  a  small  booklet  called  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  contains  one  para- 
graph about  Relief  Society.  I  also  showed  them  a  picture  found  in  A  Centenary  of  Re- 
liei  Society,  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  store.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  every  minute, 
and  I  felt  to  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  helping  me.  Next  morning  we  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  a  visit  from  President  I.  A.  Smoot  and  Sister  Smoot,  accomp- 
anied by  Elder  Walter  A.  Chamberlain  and  wife,  of  the  Northern  States  Mission.  Elder 
Oscar  Wood  and  wife  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Elder  Paul  Newmyer  and 
wife,  guides  at  the  old  jail  m  Carthage,  soon  arrived,  and  with  President  Vernon  Flake 
of  the  Nauvoo  District,  we  held  a  wonderful  conference  in  Brother  Taylor's  old  parlor 
....  Sister  Smoot  expressed  the  opinion  that  was  the  first  Relief  Society  gathering 
held  in  Nau\oo  in  the  John  Taylor  home  on  March  17th  by  Utah  saints.  She  recalled 
ha\'ing  been  here  twenty-one  years  ago  when  the  Relief  Society  Monument  was  un- 
^■eilcd,  and  was  delighted  to  be  here  again  on  the  112th  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion   " 
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cJheologyi — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  26— Missionary  Activities  of  Ammon 
Elder  LeJaiid  H.  Moiison 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  chapters  17-20;  21:18-23) 
For  Tuesday,  November  2,  1954 

Objective:  To  show  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  souls  of  men  when  the 
light  of  the  gospel  enters. 


Departure  oi  Sons  of  Moshih 
r\URING  the  period  when  the 
Church  organization  was  grow- 
ing strong  throughout  the  land  of 
Zarahemla  and  in  the  surrounding 
territory,  the  four  sons  of  Mosiah 
engaged  in  their  great  missionary 
activity  among  the  Lamanites  in 
the  land  of  Nephi.  These  four  stal- 
wart missionaries.  Amnion,  Aaron, 
Omner,  and  Himni  were  faithful 
exponents  of  the  gospel.  So  great 
was  their  inteiest  in  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  their  brethren,  the  Laman- 
ites, that  each,  in  turn,  had  re- 
nounced the  honor  of  serving  as 
king  oxer  the  Nephites  in  order  that 
he  might  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Lamanites.  They  had  faith  in  God, 
and  they  wanted  to  share  it  with 
others. 

The  results  of  their  labors  reveal 
that    they    were    men    who    had 


'\  .  .  waxed  strong  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth;  for  they  were  men  of 
a  sound  understanding  and  they  had 
searched  the  scriptures  diligently, 
that  they  might  know  the  word  of 
God"  (Alma  17:2).  They  had 
gained  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
Lamanites,  and  they  were  submis- 
sive to  di\  ine  guidance  as  they  felt 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  directing 
them.    In  addition: 

.  .  .  they  had  gi\cn  themselves  to  much 
prax  er,  and  fasting;  therefore  they  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion, and  when  they  taught,  they  taught 
with  power  and  authority  of  God   (Alma 

It  was  not  easy  to  serve  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  people  who  had 
been  taught  from  childhood  to  hate 
their  neighbors,  a  people  who  were 
idle,  idolatrous,  greedy,  and  blood- 
thirsty.   They  suffered: 
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.  .  .  much,  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
such  as  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue,  and 
also    much    labor    in    the    spirit     (Alma 

17-5)- 

They  had  left  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  judges,  when  Alma  the  son 
was  serving  as  high  priest  and  chief 
judge.  They  took  with  them  their 
swords,  spears,  bows,  arrows,  and 
slings,  not  that  they  intended  to 
use  them  in  hand  to  hand  combat 
with  the  Lamanies,  for  their  mission 
was  one  of  love,  but  that  they 
needed  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  in  the  wilderness.  These 
four  sons  of  Mosiah  selected  a 
group  to  accompany  them  to  the 
land  of  Nephi.  They  traveled  many 
days  in  the  wilderness,  during  which 
time: 

.  .  .  they  fasted  much  and  prayed  much 
that  the  Lord  would  grant  unto  them  a 
portion  of  his  Spirit  to  go  with  them, 
and  abide  with  them,  that  they  might  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
bring,  if  it  were  possible,  their  brethren, 
the  Lamanites,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  baseness  of 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  which  were 
not  correct  (Alma  17:9). 

The  Lord  did  visit  them  with  his 
spirit,  and  said  unto  them:  ''Be  com- 
forted" (Alma  17:10).  Later  Am- 
nion tells  us: 

Now  when  our  hearts  were  depressed, 
and  we  were  about  to  turn  back,  behold, 
the  Lord  comforted  us,  and  said:  Go 
amongst  thy  brethren,  the  Lamanites,  and 
bear  with  patience  thine  afflictions,  and 
I  will  give  unto  you  success  (Alma  26:27). 

Arriving  in  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  the  Lamanites,  they  sep- 
arated from  one  another,  each  one 
trusting  in  the  Lord  to  take  him 
where  he  should  go. 


Ammon  Serves  King  Lamonf 

Amnion  went  to  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  which  was  '\  .  .  called  after 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who  also  be- 
came Lamanites"  (Alma  17:19).  As 
Ammon  entered  this  land,  he  was 
taken  by  the  Lamanites  and  bound 
as  was  their  custom  with  all  Ne- 
phites  who  came  into  their  terri- 
tory. Ammon  was  then  taken  be- 
fore the  king,  Lamoni.  The  king 
asked  Ammon  if  he  desired  to  live 
among  the  Lamanites  and  Ammon 
said  '\  .  .  Yea,  I  desire  to  dwell 
among  this  people  for  a  time;  yea, 
and  perhaps  until  the  day  I  die" 
(Alma  17:23). 

King  Lamoni  was  pleased  with 
Ammon  and  suggested  to  him  that 
he  become  his  son-in-law.  But  Am- 
mon tactfully  refused,  suggesting 
that  he  be  made  a  servant  to  the 
king.  This  request  was  granted. 
Ammon  was  assigned  with  other 
servants  to  guard  the  flocks  of  La- 
moni. After  three  days  while  he 
and  the  other  servants  were  driving 
the  king's  flocks  to  the  waters 
of  Sebus,  Lamanite  troublemakers 
scattered  the  flocks.  The  king's  serv- 
ants were  frightened,  for  they  knew 
that  King  Lamoni  had  formerly 
killed  servants  when  the  flocks  had 
been  scattered.  The  servants  began 
to  weep;  but  Ammon  rejoiced,  for 
he  realized  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  win  favor  with  the 
king  and  his  fellow  servants  by  re- 
storing the  flocks  to  the  king. 

By  following  the  directions  of 
Ammon,  the  servants  successfully 
rounded  up  the  scattered  flock;  but 
the  wicked  Lamanites  stood  ready  to 
scatter  them  a  second  time.  Ammon 
instructed  the  other  servants  to  en- 
circle the  flocks  while  he  contended 
with  the  robbers.     Standing  alone 
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he  cast  stones  at  them  with  his  bered  that  he  had  given  his  servants 
shng.  So  accurate  was  Amnion's  that  assignment,  for  he  was  plan- 
aim  that  he  slew  six  of  these  Laman  ning  to  attend  a  feast  that  was  to  be 
ites.  They  had  returned  stone  for  given  by  his  father,  who  was  king 
stone,  but  God  protected  his  serv-  over  all  the  Lamanites,  and  who  had 
ant  against  their  stones.  The  Lord  his  headquarters  in  the  land  of  Ne- 
had  promised  Mosiah  that  he  would  phi.  King  Lamoni  wanted  to  see 
deliver  his  sons  out  of  the  hands  this  faithful  servant,  but  he  was 
of  the  Lamanites.  afraid,  for  he  still  thought  he  must 

Finding  that  they  could  not  hit  be  the  Great  Spirit. 

Ammon    with    their    stones,    they  After  Ammon   had   made  ready 

rushed  upon  him  with  clubs.  With  the   horses   and   chariots   for   their 

his  sword,  Ammon  cut  off  the  arms  journey  to  the  land  of  Nephi,  he 

that     were     lifted     against     him,  went  to  the  king.    Quickly  observ- 

".  .  .  but  he  slew  none  save  it  were  ing  a  change  in  the  king  s  counte- 

their  leader  with  his  sword  .  .  .  ."  nance,  ".  .  .  he  was  about  to  return 

They  were  so  astonished  that  they  out  of  his  presence"  (Alma  18:12). 

fled  before  him.    After  driving  these  One  of  the  king's  servants,  knowmg 

men  away,  he  returned  to  the  wat-  the  desire  of  the  king,  detained  Am- 

ers  of  Sebus,  and  the  servants  drove  mon,  saying,  ".  .  .  Rabbanah,  the 

the  flocks  to  the  pastures  of  the  ^i^g  desireth  thee  to  stay"   (Alma 

king.    They  then  carried  the  arms  18:13). 

Ammon  had  severed  from  the  men  Turning  himself  ".  .  .  unto  the 

unto  the  king  as  evidence  of  Am-  king,"  Ammon  asked,  ''What  wilt 

mon's  power.  thou  that  I  should  do  for  thee,  O 

king?"    (Alma   18:14).  Twice  Am- 

Lamoni  Becomes  Converted  mon    asked    the   question   and    re- 

The  servants  reported  to  the  king  ceived  no  answer.    Being  filled  with 

all  that  had  happened.  He  was  im-  the   Spirit,  Ammon   perceived   the 

pressed  with  Ammon's  faithfulness  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  asked: 

as  a  servant,  but  was  more  deeply  ,             ,       ,       ,      ,   , 

rr .^j  -u    \^'       ^    ^     ir-       T  ^-^1    *  .  .  .  Is  it  bccausc  thou  hast  heard  that 

affected  by  his  power.  King  Lamoni  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  his  followers  believed  in  a  Great  ^^^  slew  seven  of  their  brethren  with  the 

Spirit  who   had  created   the  world.  shng  and  with  the  sword,  and  smote  off 

Lamoni,  hearing  of  the  spectacular  the  arms  of  others,  in  order  to  defend  thy 

feats  of  Ammon,  and  believing  the  Aocks  and  thy  servants;  behold   is  it  this 

reports,   drew  the  conclusion   that  f8:'i6r''          ^  ^    "^^^^ehngs?     (Alma 
Ammon  was  the  Great  Spirit.  Fear 

crept  into  Lamoni's  heart,  for  he  Discerning  that  Ammon  had  pow- 
realized  that  he  had  done  wrong  er  to  read  his  thoughts,  King  La- 
formerly  by  slaying  his  servants.  moni  questioned  him:  ''.  .  .  Who 
The  king  inquired  concerning  the  art  thou?  Art  thou  that  Great 
whereabouts  of  Ammon.  He  was  Spirit,  who  knows  all  things?"  (Al- 
informed  that  Ammon  was  prepar-  ma  18:18)  Ammon  answered  '1 
ing  the  horses  and  chariots  for  La-  am  not."  The  king  promised  Am- 
monias trip  to  the  land  of  Nephi.  mon  whatsoever  he  desired.  In  reply 
It  was  then  that  the  king  remem-  Ammon    asked,  '\  .  .  Wilt    thou 
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hearken  unto  my  words,  if  I  tell 
thee  by  what  power  I  do  these 
things?  And  this  is  the  thing  that 
I  desire  of  thee"  (Alma  18:22). 
Ammon  then  identified  Lamoni's 
Great  Spirit  with  God.  Lamoni  be- 
lieved in  the  words  of  Ammon  and 
asked,  ''.  .  .  Art  thou  sent  from 
God?"  (Alma  18-33)  Ammon  told 
Lamoni,  ''.  .  .  I  am  called  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  teach  these  things  un- 
to this  people,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  just  and  true"  (Alma 
18:34).  Observing  the  receptive 
mind  of  Lamoni,  Ammon  then  start- 
ed with  the  story  of  the  creation 
and  instructed  him  concerning  the 
fall  and  the  redemption,  and  the 
many  prophecies  which  appeared  on 
the  brass  plates  and  on  the  records 
kept  by  the  Nephites.  The  king  be- 
lieved the  things  which  Ammon  told 
him,  including  the  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  Laman,  Lemuel,  and 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  He  prayed  to 
the  Lord  for  mercy,  and  then 
".  .  .  fell  unto  the  earth,  as  if  he 
were  dead"  (Alma  18:42).  His  serv- 
ants carried  him  to  his  wife.  He  lay 
on  the  bed  for  two  nights  and  two 
days  as  if  he  were  dead: 

.  .  .  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters  mourned  over  him,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lamanites,  greatly  lament- 
ing his  loss  (Alma  18:43). 

Before  taking  his  body  to  the 
sepulchre,  the  queen,  who  had  heard 
of  Ammon's  power,  sent  for  him. 
When  Ammon  came  she  told  him 
of  her  husband's  condition.  Ammon 
knew  that  he  was  not  dead: 

...  he  knew  that  king  Lamoni  was 
under  the  power  of  God;  he  knew  that 
the  dark  veil  of  unbelief  was  being  cast 
away  from  his  mind,  and  the  light  which 


did  light  up  his  mind,  which  was  the 
light  of  the  glory  of  God  .  .  .  yea,  this 
light  had  infused  such  joy  into  his  soul, 
the  cloud  of  darkness  having  been  dis- 
pelled, and  that  the  light  of  everlasting 
life  was  lit  up  in  his  soul,  yea,  he  knew 
that  this  had  overcome  his  natural  frame, 
and  he  was  carried  away  in  God  (Alma 
19:6). 

The  Queens  Great  Faith 

When  Ammon  saw  the  body  of 
the  king,  he  told  the  queen  that  the 
king  would  arise  on  the  following 
day.  The  queen  expressed  complete 
faith  in  what  Ammon  told  her,  and 
Ammon  said: 

.   .  .  Blessed  art  thou  because  of  thy 

exceeding  faith;  I  say  unto  thee,  woman, 

there    has    not  been    such    great    faith 

among  all  the  people  of  the  Nephites 
(Alma  19:10). 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  king 
arose.    He  told  those  present: 

.  .  .  behold,  I  have  seen  my  Redeemer; 
and  he  shall  come  forth,  and  be  born  of 
a  woman,  and  he  shall  redeem  all  man- 
kind who  believe  on  his  name.  Now, 
when  he  had  said  these  words,  his  heart 
was  swollen  within  him,  and  he  sunk 
again  with  joy;  and  the  queen  also  sunk 
down,  being  overpowered  by  the  Spirit 
(Alma  19:13). 

Ammon  *\  .  .  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  began  to  pour  out  his  soul  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God  .  .  . 
and  he  was  also  overpowered  with 
joy  .  .  ."  (Alma  19:14). 

Astounded  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  servants  also  began  to 
pray  and  all  except  a  Lamanitish 
woman,  Abish,  fell  down  and  were 
overpowered  by  the  Spirit. 

Abish  had  been  converted  pre- 
viously and  knew  it  was  the  power 
of  God  which  had  produced  this 
prostration  of  many  people,  sup- 
posing that  if  others  saw  the  scene 
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and  knew  the  circumstances  that 
they  also  would  accept  the  gospel. 
Abish  went  from  house  to  house 
and  soon  had  a  multitude  assem- 
bled. 

Most  of  the  assemblage,  however, 
took  a  different  attitude,  feeling 
that  the  king  by  helping  Ammon 
had  brought  evil  to  his  people;  oth- 
ers felt  that  the  evil  resulted  from 
the  king's  having  slain  his  servants. 
One  of  those  present  tried  to  kill 
Ammon  with  a  sword,  but  he  fell 
dead.  The  people  marvelled  and 
were  afraid.  Many  said  Ammon  was 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  others  that  he 
was  sent  by  him,  but  others  said, 
'\  .  .  he  was  a  monster,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  Nephites  to  tor- 
ment them"  (Alma  19:26). 

When  the  contention  became 
sharp  as  they  tried  to  determine  the 
cause  of  what  they  had  seen,  Abish 
took  the  queen  by  the  hand  and 
she  arose  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice: 

.  .  .  O  blessed  Jesus,  who  has  saved  me 
from  an  awful  helll  O  blessed  God,  have 
mercy  on  this  people!  (Alma  19:29). 

The  queen  took  the  king  by  the 
hand,  and  he  stood  before  her.  He, 
seeing  the  contention,  rebuked  the 
people  and  taught  them  the  words 
he  had  heard  from  Ammon.  "As 
many  as  heard  his  words  believed 
.  .  .But  there  were  many  .  .  .  who 
would  not  hear  his  words;  therefore 
they  went  their  way"  (Alma 
19:31-32). 

Soon  Ammon  arose,  and  then  the 
others.  All  bore  testimony  that 
their  hearts  had  been  changed  and 
said  they  no  longer  had  any  desire 
to  do  evil. 

As  a  result  of  these  miraculous 
happenings,  Ammon  was  able  to 
establish  a  Church  among  them,  for 


many  believed  and  were  baptized. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  work 
of  the  Lord  began  among  the  La- 
manites. 

Ammon  and  Lamoni 
Go  to  Middoni 

After  the  Church  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  land  of  Ishmael,  King 
Lamoni  wanted  to  introduce  Am- 
mon to  his  father,  who  was  king 
over  the  land  of  Nephi.  Lamoni 
asked  Ammon  to  accompany  him  to 
that  land.  Ammon  refused,  saying 
that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him 
to  go  to  Middoni  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Aaron,  Muloki,  and  Am- 
mah  from  prison.  Ammon  invited 
Lamoni  to  go  to  Middoni  with  him. 
Lamoni  agreed,  saying  that  he  could 
help,  for  Antiomno,  king  of  that 
land,  was  his  friend. 

As  Ammon  and  Lamoni  were 
traveling,  they  met  the  father  of 
Lamoni.  When  he  saw  his  son 
with  a  Nephite,  he  was  angry  and 
reproved  Lamoni  for  traveling  with 
the  son  of  a  liar,  for  so  he  called  the 
Nephites.  And  when  he  learned 
that  his  son  and  Ammon  were  going 
to  secure  the  release  of  Nephites 
from  prison,  he  chided  his  son  say- 
ing: 

...  He  [Nephi]  robbed  our  fathers; 
and  now  his  children  are  also  come 
amongst  us  that  they  may,  by  their  cun- 
ning and  their  lyings,  deceive  us,  that 
they  again  may  rob  us  of  our  property 
(Alma  20:13). 

The  father  of  Lamoni  command- 
ed his  son  to  kill  Ammon.  This 
Lamoni  refused  to  do.  It  angered 
his  father,  who  unsheathed  his  own 
sword  to  kill  his  son.  Ammon  in- 
terceded and  overpowered  him. 
Knowing  that  he  was  in  Ammon's 
power,  Lamoni's  father  agreed  to  re- 
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lease  the  missionaries,  and  to  allow 
Lamoni  to  continue  as  king  of  the 
land  of  Ishmael  and  promised  to 
govern  him  no  more. 

Ammon  and  Lamoni  then  went 
to  Middoni  and  freed  the  mission- 
aries. To  see  their  condition  aroused 
pity  in  Amnion's  heart,  for  they 
were  naked  and  their  skin  was  raw 
from  having  been  bound.  They  were 
also  emaciated  from  lack  of  food 
and  water  and  from  other  afflictions, 
but  were  patient  in  their  sufferings. 

Ammon  and  Lamoni  returned 
from  Middoni  to  the  land  of  Ish- 
mael, where  King  Lamoni  helped 
Ammon  to  spread  the  gospel.  They 


built  synagogues  and  encouraged 
the  people  to  meet  together  often 
to  worship  God.  Lamoni  told  them 
they  were  a  free  people,  free  from 
the  oppressions  of  his  father,  the 
king,  and  free  to  worship  the  Lord. 
The  people  were  zealous  in  keeping 
the  commandments. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  Why  was  Ammon  willing  to  sacri- 
fice so  much  to  build  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  the  Lamanites? 

2.  What  are  some  faith-promoting  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Ammon? 

3.  How  did  the  converted  Lamanites 
reveal  their  faith? 


ViSiting  cJeacher  //Lessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  26— "But  If  Ye  Will  Nourish  the  Word,  Yea,  Nourish  the  Tree  as  It 

Beginneth  to  Grow,  by  Your  Faith  With  Great  Diligence,  and  With 

Patience,  Looking  Forward  to  the  Fruit  Thereof,  It  Shall  Take  Root; 

and  Behold  It  Shall  Be  a  Tree  Springing  Up  Unto  Everlasting 

Life"  (Alma  32:41). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  November  2,  1954 

Objective:     To  point  out  that  faith  and  great  diligence  are  required  in  order  to 
gain  life  everlasting. 


\^HAT  a  beautiful  parable  is  here 
given  us  —  beautiful  in  lan- 
guage and  glorious  in  context!  Truly 
there  is  no  more  important  message 
to  be  presented  to  mankind.  Alma 
describes  the  requirements  for 
growth  of  the  good  seed  into  the 
tree  and  shows  how  the  "word"  also 
must  be  nourished  if  the  rich  har- 
vest is  to  be  garnered  and  enjoyed. 
It  is  an  apt  comparison,  as  at  every 
point  it  corresponds  to  the  growing 


process  of  the  'word  of  God''  in 
one's  life. 

Alma  urges  us  to  make  the  experi- 
ment by  planting  the  seed  in  our 
hearts,  to  see  if  it  will  swell  and  grow 
within  us.  If  it  does  begin  to  swell 
and  sprout  or,  in  other  words,  if  it 
begins  to  enlarge  the  soul  and  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  then  we 
can  be  sure  that  that  seed  is  good, 
for  those  are  the  signs.  When  the 
seed  is  proved  to  be  good,  as  it  grows 
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into  a  tree  it  must  be  nourished 
with  great  care,  that  it  may  take 
root  and  be  strong  enough  to  put 
forth  branches  and  bear  fruit.  I'ak- 
ing  root  is  \'ery  necessary,  for  unless 
a  tree  is  firmly  anchored,  tlic  winds 
and  the  storms  may  uproot  it. 

When  the  fruit  has  finally 
ripened,  it  will  be  all  that  one  could 
desire.  Alma  promises  that  the  fruit 
is  most  precious,  and  is  sweet  above 
all  that  is  sweet,  and  one  may  feast 
upon  it  until  he  is  filled  and  shall 
never  more  hunger  nor  thirst. 

Likewise,  unless  the  word  of  Cod 
is  firmlv  anchored  in  one's  life,  the 
adversities  which  beset  mankind  and 
the  buffetings  of  Satan  may  shake 
it  from  its  moorings.  I'he  tree,  and 
likewise  the  "word"  must  not  be 
neglected  for  any  length  of  time, 
for  no  matter  how  promising  a  start 
is  made,  it  must  have  continual 
nourishment  and  care  or  it  will  with- 
er and  die.    It  must  be  nourished 


bv  "faith  with  great  diligence,  and 
with  patience." 

Some  people  receive  the  word  of 
God,  but  do  not  long  continue  its 
care  or  nourish  it  to  maturity.  They 
may  be  turned  aside  by  criticism  or 
prejudice  or  by  worldly  pursuits 
until  their  interest  wanes.  There 
are  those  who  show  initial  interest 
in  the  ''word"  and  then,  as  time 
passes,  they  do  not  put  forth  much 
effort  in  study  and  practicing  the 
"word"  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Finally 
they  say,  "It  does  not  impress  us. 
Wc  are  no  longer  interested." 

The  best  things  do  not  come  to 
fruition  without  effort  and  care.  We 
must  nourish  the  word  of  God  ten- 
derly and  continually,  with  faith, 
with  studv,  with  praver,  and  with 
good  works,  as  long  as  we  shall  live. 
Surely  life  eternal  is  worth  working 
for!  Life  everlasting  is  the  prize— 
the  highest  reward  that  can  come 
to  man. 


Vi/ork    1 1  ieeting — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  W^ards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  2— Sewing  Machines 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 
For  Tuesday,  No\cmbcr  9,  1954 


ALONG  with  the  eookstove  and 
washer,  the  sewing  machine  has 
long  been  considered  an  indispen- 
sable piece  of  household  equipment. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  industry,  the  inde- 
pendence of  women  and  their  desire 
to  create  lovely  things. 

Sewing    machines    of    reputable 


manufacturers,  when  given  proper 
care,  should  last  for  many  years.  The 
purchase  of  one  should  come  only 
after  careful  consideration  and  plan- 
ning. As  with  all  other  kinds  of 
household  equipment,  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  performance  of  sev- 
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eral  different  makes  of  machines  be- 
fore deciding  to  buy  a  particular 
model.  Compare  prices,  perform- 
ance, guarantees,  and  available  re- 
pair ser\'ices.  Home  tests  are 
among  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  regarding  the  perform- 
ance of  a  piece  of  equipment. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  decide 
on  is  the  amount  and  kind  of  sewing 
for  which  the  machine  will  be  used. 
Often  one  can  find  exactly  what 
suits  her  needs  and  circumstances 
best  in  the  used  sewing  machine 
market.  Before  buying  an  old  make, 
however,  one  should  make  sure  that 
parts  are  available,  should  they  be 
needed. 

To  handle  a  wider  range  in  stitch 
styles,  and  for  such  specialty  sewing 
as  decorative  stitching  and  embroi- 
dery work,  the  more  versatile  sewing 
needle  or  zig-zag  machines  have 
quite  recently  come  into  use.  How- 
ever, machines  that  make  only  a 
good  straight  seam  are  often  all  that 
a  seamstress,  who  has  little  use  for 
machine-made  effects,  needs. 

The  importance  of  buying  from 
reputable  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers who  will  stand  back  of  their  sales 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  fact 
that  a  particular  make  can  be  paid 
for  on  a  long-time  payment  plan, 
should  be  the  least  excuse  for  buy- 
ing it.  Credit  is  expensive,  whether 
or  not  it  is  itemized  as  such.  Only 
if  the  machine  can  begin  to  start 
paying  for  itself,  should  a  long-time 
payment  plan  ever  be  given  consid- 
eration. 

There  is  also  the  choice  between 
a  cabinet  or  a  portable  machine.  A 
cabinet  with  well  supported  leaves 
and  sturdy  legs  gives  good  sewing 
support  and  is  ready  for  instant  use. 
A   simply   made  but   sturdily   con- 


structed cabinet,  without  drawers, 
mav  actually  harmonize  better  with 
other  room  furnishings  than  would 
a  more  costly  one  with  fancy  decora- 
tion. Storage  drawers  for  sewing 
supplies  can  usually  be  built  into 
the  sewing  area  of  your  home  much 
less  expensively  than  a  cabinet  with 
drawers.  Where  space  is  limited, 
and  budget  is  overtaxed,  the  port- 
able model  will  likely  serve  your 
needs  best.  Most  companies  ha\e  a 
good  turn-in  plan,  if  later  one  de- 
cides to  purchase  a  cabinet  model. 

Every  machine,  regardless  of 
make,  model,  or  age  deserves  good 
care.  Two  main  causes  of  machine 
failure  are  accumulations  of  dirt  and 
lint,  and  lack  of  oil.  Frequent  use 
of  a  one-inch  paint  brush  around 
the  moving  parts  of  your  machine, 
will  do  much  to  ward  off  trouble 
later.  Use  it  during  your  sewing  day 
to  remove  lint  and  dust  as  it  ac- 
cumulates around  the  working  parts. 
Both  are  damaging  to  the  fine  mech- 
anism of  your  machine.  Moisture 
from  your  breath  as  you  attempt  to 
blow  away  the  lint  accumulation, 
may  actually  damage  the  parts  af- 
fected more  than  would  the  hnt 
itself. 

Sewing  machines  require  high 
quality  oil  with  a  base  that  evap- 
orates as  the  oil  is  used,  whereas 
most  other  machines  about  the 
home  require  oil  with  a  non-evapor- 
ating base.  The  frequency  of  oiling 
depends  on  the  kind  of  materials 
being  sewed,  speed  of  the  machine, 
and  hours  of  actual  sewing.  The 
general  rule  is  to  oil  after  e\'ery 
eight  hours  of  sewing.  Use  oil  spar- 
ingly, but  do  not  neglect  a  part  that 
needs  it.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
oil  used,  but  the  timeliness  of  the 
application  that  is  important.    The 
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instruction  book  that  comes  with 
the  machine  contains  vakiable  in- 
formation regarding  its  use  and  care. 
Refer  to  it  when  making  all  minor 
adjustments,  oiling,  and  doing  gen- 
eral cleaning.  It  may  save  you  many 
dollars. 


Thoughts  ioT  Discussion 

1.  Did  you  "buy"  your  sewing  machine 
or  was  it  "sold"  to  you? 

2.  Why  did  you  buy  the  machine  you 
did?  What  advice  would  you  give  a  pro- 
specti\e  buyer? 

3.  Have  discussion  by  class  members. 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson   42-John    Ruskin   (1819-1900) 
Elder  Briaiif  S.  Jacobs 
(Textbook:     The  LiteTature  of  England,  II,  Woods,  Watts,  Anderson,  pp.  501-527) 

For  Tuesday,  November  16,  1954 

Objective:     To  relate   Ruskin 's  artistic  and   moral   opinions   to   the   problems  of 
Victorian  England  which  so  aroused  him  to  action. 


"lirE  all  remember  the  charming 
fairy  tale  of  the  "King  of  the 
Golden  Ri\er/'  with  his  hair  all  of 
spun  gold,  his  twinkling  eves,  and 
his  coppery  nose,  and  how  he  helped 
the  kindhearted  Gluck  and  turned 
the  wicked  brothers  into  black 
stones.  The  Englishman  who  wrote 
this  story,  John  Ruskin,  was  not 
unlike  the  kind  Gluck  himself,  for 
when  his  father  had  left  him  a 
great  fortune  he  ga\e  almost  all  of 
it  away  to  found  art  museums  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  story 
ends,  "And  Gluck  went  and  dwelt 
in  the  \alley,  and  the  poor  were 
never  dri\en  from  his  door;  so  that 
his  barns  became  full  of  corn,  and 
his  house  of  treasure."  Though 
Ruskin  never  got  back  his  treasure, 
like  Gluck,  he  certainly  was  ne\er 
in  want,  for  his  writings  on  art  and 
architecture,  and,  later,  social  re- 
form were  \'ery  profitable  to  him. 

In  e\'ery  generation  some  few 
men  have  stood  alone  to  define  and 
defy  the  dominant  evils  of  their 
time;  but  viewed  in  the  perspective 


of  time,  how  small  is  the  handful 
of  heroes  who,  regardless  of  conse- 
quence, ha\e  fought  for  principles, 
de\oted  their  li\es  to  truth,  given 
all  their  means  and  life  energy  in 
their  attempt  to  improve  man's  re- 
lationship to  himself  and  his  fellows. 
No  Victorian  talked  more  or 
wrote  more  or  did  more  to  bring 
England  from  her  then  disgraceful 
status  more  nearlv  to  where  she 
should  be  than  did  Ruskin.  In  that 
"Age  of  the  Ugly,"  he  zealously 
preached  the  gospel  of  beautv  and 
goodness.  Few  ha\e  hoped  more 
nobh'  than  he,  and  fought  more 
valiantlv  against  the  selfish  complac- 
ency of  "a  diseased  society."  John 
Ruskin  will  alwavs  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  loyal  guardians 
of  the  English  conscience,  and  in 
time  of  wealth  and  power,  one  who 
arose  to  defend  and  revitalize  the 
great  moral  principles  which  lie  se- 
curely beneath  England  as  her  great 
foundation-stone.  William  J.  Long 
savs  of  him:  ''We  are  dealing  with 
a  great  and  good  man  who  is  himself 
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A    Perry    Picture  Copyright    1908 

JOHN  RUSKIN 

1819  -  1900 

more    inspiring    than    any    of    his 
books." 

Ruskin  was  born  in  1819,  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  Scotch  parents 
who  maintained  a  beautifnl  estate 
outside  London,  a  home  justly  fa- 
mous for  its  hospitality  and  culture. 
Margaret,  his  handsome  mother,  was 
a  devout  believer  in  the  rigid  Calvin- 
istic  faith.  Unsparing  both  herself 
and  others,  she  knew  the  way  her 
child  should  go.  Because  she  feared 
for  his  moral  and  physical  safety, 
she  never  allowed  him  any  toys  or 
playmates;  he  was  educated  at  home 
by  his  parents.  Each  year,  with  al- 
ternate verses  being  read  by  his 
mother,  he  read  e\ery  word  in  the 
Bible,  his  mother: 

.  .  .  watching,  at  first,  every  intonation 
of  my  \oice,  and  correcting  the  false  ones, 
till  she  made  me  understand  the  ^erse, 
if  \\'ithin  my  reach,  rightly  and  energetical- 
ly. ...  If  a  name  was  hard,  the  better 
the  exercise  in  pronunciation — if  a  chap- 


ter was  tiresome,  the  better  lesson  in 
patience — if  loathsome,  the  better  lesson 
in  faith  that  there  was  some  use  in  its 
being  so  outsjx)ken. 

In  later  years  he  spoke  of  his 
Bible  training  as  "the  one  essentml 
part  of  my  education." 

But  while  his  mother  was  his 
moral,  spiritual  disciplinarian,  it  was 
his  father  who  was  his  guide  in 
the  realms  of  beauty  and  the  im- 
agination. Consider  what  Ruskin 
later  called  their  ''sweetly  selfish 
manner  of  living,"  in  which  young 
John  was  completely  shielded  from 
grief,  strife,  ugliness,  or  pain,  with 
only  himself  to  love: 

I  ne\er  heard  my  father's  or  mother's 
\oice  once  raised  in  any  question  with 
each  other;  nor  saw  an  angry,  or  even 
slightly  hurt  or  offended  glance  in  the 
eyes  of  either.  I  had  never  heard  a  serv- 
ant scolded,  nor  even  suddenly,  passion- 
ately, or  in  any  severe  manner,  blamed. 
I  had  never  seen  a  moment's  trouble  or 
disorder  in  any  household  matter;  nor  any- 
thing whatever  either  done  in  a  hurry, 
or  undone  in  due  time,  I  had  no  con- 
ception of  such  a  feeling  as  anxiety.  ...  I 
had  never  done  any  wrong  that  I  knew 
of.  .  .  . 

And  how  they  lived!  His  father 
came  home  promptly  at  four-thirty, 
and  dined  while  he  discussed  affairs 
with  his  dutifully  attending  wife. 
Promptlv  at  six,  young  John  was 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  his 
parents.   Then: 

In  summer  time  we  were  all  in  the 
garden  as  long  as  the  day  lasted;  tea 
under  the  white  heart  cherry  tree;  or  in 
winter  and  rough  weather,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  drawing-room, — I  having  my  cup 
of  milk,  and  slice  of  bread-and-butter;  in 
a  little  recess,  with  a  table  in  front  of  it, 
wholly  sacred  to  me;  and  in  which  I 
remained  in  the  e\enings  as  an  Idol  in  a 
niche,  while  my  mother  knitted,  and  my 
father  read  to  her — and  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  chose  to  listen. 
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The  authors  his  father  read  from 
stayed  with  Ruskin  throughout  his 
hfe:  Pope  and  Byron,  Cervantes, 
and  particularly  Shakespeare  and 
Walter  Scott. 

Young  John  was  most  precocious, 
sufficiently  so  that  both  he  and  his 
parents  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
genius.  At  the  age  of  four  he  could 
read  and  write;  at  seven  he  \\Tote 
good  poetry,  a  long  poem  in  three 
books  at  ten,  and  his  first  published 
article  on  the  geological  strata  of 
Mt.  Blanc  at  fifteen. 

In  his  business  as  wine-broker 
Mr.  Ruskin  frequently  took  his  wife 
and  son  with  him  on  his  travels, 
and  at  an  early  age  John  knew  at 
firsthand  all  the  magnificent  castles 
and  cathedrals  of  iMigland.  He  came 
to  regard  nature  as  sacred  and  good, 
''.  .  .  it  was  inconsistent  with  every 
evil  feeling,  with  spite,  anger,  covct- 
ousness,  discontent  and  every  other 
hateful  passion,"  Thus  nature  came 
to  satisfy  in  the  boy  Ruskin  a  strong 
heart-hunger,  even  as  it  did  when 
he  was  grown. 

When  he  went  to  Oxford  at  age 
sexenteen,  he  was  entirely  innocent 
of  the  imperfections  of  humanuy. 
To  keep  him  so  his  mother  mo\'ed 
to  Oxford  to  li\e  with  him  there, 
and  his  father  joined  them  on  week- 
ends. He  was  ne\er  allowed  to 
dance,  or  plav  phvsical  games.  To 
his  keen  mind,  alreadv  whetted  and 
plumbed,  classroom  lectures  v\'ere 
most  dull,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  his  Oxford  years  is  that  they 
did  not  interfere  as  much  as  thev 
might  ha\'e  with  his  true  education. 

When  he  was  twenty-nine  his 
mother  contri\ed  for  him  to  marr\' 
beautiful,  high-spirited  Euphemia 
Grav,  ten  vears  his  junior,  for  whom 
he   had   written    the   King   oi   the 


Golden  River  seven  years  earlier. 
But  the  marriage  was  in  name  only, 
and  after  six  years  it  became  so 
painful  to  both  parties  that  in  1854 
it  was  annulled. 

Modern  Painters 

Already  devoted  when  twenty-four 
years  of  age  to  art,  architecture,  and 
nature,  Ruskin  wrote  his  first  book 
(perhaps  his  best  known).  Modern 
Piiinters  is  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
paintings  of  Turner  against  the 
charge  that  he  could  not  paint  na- 
ture. Here  Ruskin  gives  his  defini- 
tion of  art  and  esthetics,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  book  is  famous  for 
the  magnificent  rhetorical  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  such  as  his  portrait 
of  the  sea  (text,  pp.  503-504).  He 
describes  a  sea-storm  as: 

.  .  .  the  complete  anniliilation  of  the 
limit  between  sen  and  air.  The  water, 
from  its  prolonged  agitation,  is  beaten,  not 
into  mere  creaming  foam,  bnt  into  masses 
of  aeenmulated  yeast,  whicli  liang  in  ropes 
and  wreatlis  from  wa\e  to  wave,  and, 
wliere  one  cnrls  over  to  break,  form  a 
festoon  like  a  drapery,  from  its  edge; 
tliese  are  taken  up  l)y  the  wind,  not  in 
dissipating  dust,  but  bodily,  in  writhing, 
hanging,  coiling  masses,  which  make  the 
air  w  hite  and  thick  as  with  snow,  only  the 
flakes  are  a  foot  or  two  long  .  .  .  and 
their  masses  .  .  .  are  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wind  whenexer  the}-  rise,  and  carried 
away  in  roaring  smoke,  which  chokes  and 
strangles  like  actual  water  (page  503,  lines 
6-18;  20-21;  and  22-25.  Read  also  page 
504,  lines  23-70;  and  page  511,  lines  45- 

79-) 

As  \^'e  can  see  in  the  above  de- 
scription, Ruskin's  best  poetic,  im- 
aginati\e  style,  filled  with  rich  color- 
ings and  full  cadences,  has  genuine 
literary  \alue,  as  well  as  great  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  for  whatever  he  is 
describing.  For  here,  as  throughout 
his   life,   Ruskin   often   became   so 
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attached  to  a  theory  or  conviction 
that  he  seems  convinced  that  every- 
thing he  says  is  the  last,  final,  and 
true  word  on  the  subject,  and  this 
he  proceeds  to  preach  powerfully, 
sometimes  in  complete  disregard  of 
actual  facts  to  the  contrary.  Bitter 
satire,  garrulity,  belligerency,  and 
conceit  are  blemishes  in  both  his 
character  and  his  writings.  But  de- 
spite these  weaknesses,  his  nobilitv 
and  his  burning  indignation  at  the 
ills  of  England  shine  forth  brilliant- 

ly- 

Theory  oi  Art 

It  is  self-evident  that,  throughout 
his  life,  Ruskin  was  a  romantic,  but 
the  sources  of  his  romantic  artistic 
values  were  always  idealistic  and 
moral.  Inevitably  for  Ruskin  great 
art  produced  beauty,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  truth  or  morality. 

Great  art  is  produced  by  men  who  feel 
acutely  and  noblv;  and  it  is  in  some  sort 
an  expression  of  this  personal  feeling  (text, 
page  506,  hues  61-63). 

But  when  the  artist  re-creates  the 
facts  of  nature,  he  hopes  to  capture 
as  many  facts  as  possible;  not,  how- 
ever, by  reason  alone,  but  by  em- 
ploying a  higher  power— his  creative 
imagination.    Or  as  Ruskin  says: 

The  virtue  of  the  imagination  is  its 
reaching,  by  intuition  and  intensity  of 
gaze  ...  a  more  essential  truth  than  is 
seen  at  the  surface  of  things. 

Thus,  for  Ruskin,  art  is  almost 
a  spiritual  experience  as  defined  by 
him,  art  in  its  beauty  and  truth 
could  never  be  produced  by  any 
man  whose  character  is  not  beauti- 
ful, moral,  and  good.  According  to 
Ruskin : 

...  a  rotten  society  cannot  produce 
pure  art.     You  cannot  have  a  landscape 


by  Turner  without  a  country  for  him  to 
paint;  3'ou  cannot  have  a  portrait  by 
Titian  without  a  man  to  be  portrayed. 
.  .  .  The  beginning  of  art  is  in  getting 
our  country  clean,  and  our  people  beauti- 
ful. (Read  also  page  525,  lines  78-88.) 

Or,  in  other  words,  no  bad  man 
can  produce  great  art,  nor  can  any 
bad  man  or  nation  provide  subjects 
worthy  of  great  artists. 

Likewise,  in  his  Sc\'en  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  written  in  praise  of 
the  Gothic  style,  Ruskin  states  his 
firm  conviction  that  "certain  right 
states  of  temper  and  moral  feeling 
were  the  magic  powers  by  which  all 
good  architecture  had  been  pro- 
duced." The  following  excerpt  is 
typical  of  his  high  ideals: 

^^^len  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we 
build  fore\er.  Let  it  not  be  for  present 
delight  nor  for  present  use  alone;  let  it 
be  such  work  as  our  descendants  w ill  thank 
us  for,  and  let  us  think  as  we  lay  stone 
on  stone  that  a  time  is  to  come  when 
those  stones  will  be  lield  sacred  because 
our  hands  ha\e  touched  them  and  men 
will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
wrought  substance  of  them,  "See!  this 
our  fathers  did  for  us!" 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

Three  lectures  not  found  in  our 
text  "Sesame  and  Lilies"  (1865) 
deal  with  the  reading,  education, 
and  duties  of  women,  and  "The 
Mystery  of  Life  and  Its  Arts."  The 
following  extract  is  from  "Sesame": 
"Of  King's  Treasuries,"  pp.  47-48: 

.  ,  .  there  is  a  society  continualh'  open 
to  us  of  people  who  will  talk  to  us  as 
long  as  we  like,  whate\er  our  rank  or 
occupation, — talk  to  us  in  the  best  words 
thev  can  choose,  and  of  the  things  nearest 
their  hearts.  And  this  society,  because  it 
is  so  numerous  and  so  gentle,  and  can  be 
kept  waiting  round  us  all  day  long  (kings 
and  statesmen  lingering  patiently,  not  to 
grant  audience,  but  to  gain  it),  in  those 
plainly   furnished   and   narrow   anterooms, 
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our  book-case  shehes, — we  make  no  ac- 
count of  that  company,  perhaps  ne\er 
Hsten  to  a  word  they  would  say,  all  day 
long.  .  .  . 

From  'Xilies":  "Of  Queens'  Gar- 
dens/' page  146: 

This  is  the  true  nature  of  home — it  is  the 
place  of  peace;  the  shelter  not  only  from 
all  injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt  and 
division.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
not  home;  so  far  as  the  anxieties  of  the 
outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  incon- 
sistenly-minded,  unknown,  unloved,  or  hos- 
tile socictv  of  the  outer  world  is  allowed 
by  either  husband  or  wife  to  cross  the 
threshold,  it  ceases  to  be  home;  it  is 
then  onlv  a  part  of  that  outer  world  which 
you  ha\c  roofed  over  and  lighted  fire  in. 
But  so  far  as  it  is  a  sacred  place,  a  vestal 
temple,  a  temple  of  the  hearth  watched 
over  by  household  gods,  before  whose 
faces  none  mav  come  but  those  w  hom  they 
can  receive  with  lo\e  ...  so  far  it  \indi- 
cates  the  name  and  fulfils  the  praise  of 
home.  .  .  . 

Ruskin,  the  Reformer 

From  his  earliest  writings  Raskin's 
belief  in  the  moral  origins  of  great 
art  is  evident.  As  the  years  passed, 
he  became  increasingly  convinced 
that  before  England  could  know 
great  art,  she  herself  must  be 
cleansed.  And  looking  about  him, 
in  the  actual  slums  of  London  and 
industrial  England,  Ruskin  was  ap- 
palled, and  sickened.  Suddenly  he 
was  so  shaken  by  actuality  that  in 
i860  he  forsook  art  criticism  for 
social  and  economic  interests,  to 
the  great  distress  of  his  father.  Al- 
ways ready  to  acknowledge  his  debt 
to  Carlyle,  he  now  surpassed  his 
master,  both  in  a  deeper  sensitixe- 
ness  to  the  problems,  and  in  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  piercing 
insight  as  he  probed  beneath  the 
surface  of  England  to  define  her 
diseased  vitals. 


He  hated  the  greed  and  love  of 
wealth  which  reigned  supreme;  he 
feared  economic  indifference  for  the 
lot  of  the  poor;  he  worried  because 
the  rising  class  of  middle-class  Eng- 
lishmen ^^'orshiped  Mammon  and 
the  spirit  of  "Getting-On."  But 
most  of  all  he  hated  industrialism, 
and  the  effect  of  assembly-line  prac- 
tices in  making  man  himself  a  mach- 
ine. Ruskin  believed  that  men  who 
were  forced  by  economic  necessity 
to  do  monotonous,  trivial  tasks  all 
day  were  incapable  of  knowing  beau- 
ty. He  believed  such  a  man's  resent- 
ment of  his  job  or  his  wage  pre- 
\ented  him  from  doing  his  best. 
Read  text,  pp.  515-527. 

Ruskin  would  have  employers 
treat  employees  with  affection  and 
understanding;  he  would  inspire 
merchants  and  craftsmen  to  the 
same  heroic,  gallant  attitude  toward 
their  tasks  that  a  soldier  feels  to- 
ward his  profession.  Then,  he  main- 
tains, the  world  would  be  animated 
by  the  central  faith  in  good  citizen- 
ship through  service  to  society. 
Then  we  would  be  preparing  our- 
selves to  create  and  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful thing  that  life  can  be  and  is 
not. 

Then  the  prevailing  attitude  to- 
ward art  and  literature  would  not 
be  superficial  and  trivial;  then  people 
would  cease  to  love  money  and 
things  more  than  their  fellow  men: 
then,  and  only  then,  could  the  great 
principles  of  brotherly  love  and 
Christian  principles  prevail.  Rus- 
kin's  convictions  are  summarized  in 
these  lines: 

There  is  no  wealth  but  life.  That  coun- 
try is  richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest 
number  of  noble  happy  human  beings. 
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Questions  on  the  Lesson  3-  ^^'hy  does  Ruskin  forsake  artistic  for 

"^  social  criticism?     How  are  the  two  iiiter- 

1.  WHiat  in  Ruskin's  childliood  do  you       rckited? 

feci  desirable?  Undesirable?  ^.  \\']u^  did  Ruskin  so  violently  opiX)sc 

2.  For    Ruskin    what    is    the    origin    of       industrialism,    mass    production,    and    the 
beauty?  assembly  line? 

(boctal  (Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

(It  is  recommended  that  each  Relief  Society  member  read  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  eacli  lesson  as  printed  before  the  lesson) 

Text  of  Article  I  [C.  of  U.  S.  pp.  271-275) 

Section  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  I'he  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  scxcral  States  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  wliole  Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those 
bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the 
first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term 
of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
Least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chusc  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  fi\e,  New-York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  I'enn- 
sylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  \'acancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive 
Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  ehuse  their  Speaker  and  other  Officers;  and 
shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first  Election, 
they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second 
Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the 
sixth  Year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  happen 
by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Ex- 
ecutive thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Jsleeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  \'acancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty 
Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elect- 
ed, be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honor,  Trust,  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section  ^.  The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the 
Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  c\ery  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and  Qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do 
Business;  but  a  smaller  Number  ma\'  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized 
to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penal- 
ties as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  Behavior  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall  without  the  Consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their 
Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Eelony,  and  Breach  of  Peace,  be  privileged 
from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  during  such  time; 
and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  7.  All  bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  w  ith  Amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

E\ery  Bill  which  shall  ha\e  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If 
he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections  to  that 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on 
their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds 
of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approNcd  by  two 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  N'otes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If 
any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days   (Sundays  excepted) 
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after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representati\es  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  before  the  Same  shall 
take  Effect,  shall  be  appro\ed  by  him,  or,  being  disappro\ed  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject 
of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current  Coin 
of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Author?  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Dis- 
coveries; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 
Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respecti\ely,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Goxernment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  \'ested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Go\ern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Office  thereof. 

Section  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  lax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  prix'ilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Inxasion  the  public  Safety  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 
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No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  Proportion  to  the  Census 
or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the 
Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And  no  Person  hold- 
ing any  OflPice  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from 
any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  lo.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  AlHance,  or  Confederation;  grant 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but 
gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post 
facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on 
Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or 
Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  control  of  the  Congress, 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 


Lesson  9— Its  Form  and  Content— The  Legislative  Department— Article  I 

Ekki  Albert  R.  Bowen 

Text:   Your  Rugged  Constitution,   (Y.  R.  C),  pp.   14-109;   The  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States,  Its  Sources  and  Its  Apphcation,  (C.  oi  U.  S.),  pp.  7-97. 

For  Tuesday,  November  23,  1954 

Objectixe:  To  consider  the  powers,  functions,  offices,  and  purposes  of  the  Legisla- 
.tive  Department  and  its  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Go\ernment  of  the 
United  States. 


TN  a  previous  lesson  (No.  6  for 
April  1953),  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  drafted  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time— May  25th  to 
September  17,  1787.  As  a  literary 
document  and  model  of  draftsman- 
ship its  excellence  is  of  an  extraordi- 
narily high  order.  However,  we  are 
much  more  concerned  with  its  po- 
litical significance  than  we  are  with 
its  literary  merit.  Time  and  space 
must  therefore  be  devoted  to  con- 
sideration of  its  political  principles 


and  the  way  in  which  these  prin- 
ciples have  affected  the  destiny  of 
this  nation. 

To  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  great  judges  who, 
early  in  its  history,  firmly  established 
it  as  the  foundation  of  our  national 
life,  must  go  the  credit  of  building 
the  base  upon  which  was  founded 
the  greatest  nation  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  it  is  of 
importance  to  consider  its  arrange- 
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ment  and  content.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  time  be  taken 
by  each  member  of  the  Rehef  So- 
ciety to  read  it  through.  Since  the 
Constitution  contains  only  some  six 
thousand  words,  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  less  than  one  hour  of 
careful  reading.  Brief  though  it  is, 
the  Constitution  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  countless  writings.  These 
words  fill  thousands  of  volumes  and 
constitute  whole  libraries. 

The  Constitution  as  framed  in 
1787  was  composed  of  seven  Ar- 
ticles, divided  into  sections  and 
clauses: 

Article  I.  The  Legislative  Depart- 
ment (The  Congress) 

Article  II.  The  Executive  Depart- 
ment (The  President) 

Article  III.  The  Judicial  Depart- 
ment (The  Courts) 

Article  IV.  Concerning  the  States 
and  Federal  Government 

Article  V.  Method  of  Making 
Amendments 

Article  VI.  Miscellaneous  Provi- 
sions. 

Article  VII.  Ratifying  and  Estab- 
lishing the  Constitution. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  new  Constitution 
adopted  Ten  Amendments,  June  1 5, 
1791.  These  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  'which  were  written  in  re- 
straint of  National  power  against 
the  people  and  the  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  like  curbs  in  the  body  of 
the  Constitution"  (C.  of  U.  S.,  page 
227).  Twelve  additional  Amend- 
ments have  (1954)  been  proposed 
and  ratified  by  the  states.  These  are 
referred  to  both  as  Amendments 
and  Articles  1-22.  In  these  lessons 
we  shall  refer  to  them  as  Amend- 
ments. 


The  Legishtive  Department 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
makes  provision  for  the  Legislative 
Department  of  the  Go\ernment.  All 
legislative  (law  making)  power  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  lodged  in 
Congress.  No  other  department  or 
division  of  the  Government  has  anv' 
power  to  enact  laws.  Following  the 
pattern  of  the  English  Parliament, 
and  most  of  the  state  governments, 
the  legislative  branch  was  divided 
into  two  houses— a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  Senate.  Without 
going  too  deeply  into  the  details  of 
the  respective  organizations  of  each 
of  the  houses  of  Congress,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  Mouse  of 
Representatives  was  intended  to  be 
more  responsive  to  public  opinion 
than  the  Senate.  The  members  of 
the  Mouse  are  elected  every  two 
years  in  districts  based  upon  popula- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  larger 
states  by  population  have  greater 
representation  than  do  the  smaller, 
less  populated  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  state  has  two  Senators 
regardless  of  population. 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment,  the  state 
legislatures  elected  the  Senators.- 
They  were  not  chosen  by  direct  pop- 
ular will.  Now,  however,  under  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment,  which  be- 
came effective  May  31,  1913,  United 
States  Senators  are  elected  by  di- 
rect popular  vote. 

To  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  a 
member,  popularly  called  a  Con- 
gressman, must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  se\'cn  years  and  a  resident 
or  inhabitant  of  the  state  wherein 
he  is  elected.  A  Senator  must  be 
at   least   thirty  years  of  age,   nine 
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years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  state 
from  which  he  is  chosen  (elected). 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
presided  over  by  a  chairman  or  pre- 
siding officer  called  "The  Speaker." 
The  Senate  is  presided  over  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  given  the  power  to  initiate  all 
revenue  bills.  That  is  to  say,  levying 
of  taxes.  The  levying  of  taxes  is 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  The  Sen- 
ate may,  and  frequently  does,  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  revenue  bills. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
Impeachment  is  the  trial  and  re- 
moval of  officers  of  the  United 
States  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance in  office.  In  impeachment 
cases  the  Senate  acts  as  a  court  and, 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  presides  at  the 
trial. 

Each  branch  of  the  Legislative 
Department  adopts  its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  qualification  of  its  members  and 
each  keeps  a  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives receive  compensation 
fixed  bv  law  for  their  services  and 
are  privileged  from  arrest  during 
attendance  at  sessions  of  Congress. 
They  have  no  such  privilege  in  cases 
involving  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Members  of  Congress  may  hold 
no  other  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  during 
their  term  in  office. 

Section  8  of  Article  I  contains 
eighteen  clauses  which  confer  spe- 
cific powers  upon  Congress.  Section 
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g  of  Article  I  enumerates  certain 
powers  which  are  denied  to  Con- 
gress as  set  forth  in  eight  clauses. 
The  following  statements  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  discussion: 

Congress  Mav: 

The  following  powers  are  specif- 
ically conferred  upon  Congress  bv 
Section  8  of  Article  i :  (See  Y.  R.  C'., 
pp.  64-93;  C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  43-82.) 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral W^elfare  of  the  United  States.  How- 
c\er,  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  must 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  Congress  has  received  a  grant 
of  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  incomes  un- 
der the  Sixteenth  Amendment.  This 
Amendment  became  law  February  25, 
1913  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  de- 
tail in  a  later  lesson  in  this  series. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization  and  uniform  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  punishments  for  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  coin  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  a  limited 
time  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

9.  To  establish  a  system  of  Federal 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

1 1 .  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  and  make  rules  gov- 
erning captures  on  land  and  water.  (See 
Y.  R.  C,  page  84;  C.  oi  U.  S.,  page  70.) 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies.  How- 
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e\er,    no    appropriation    for    this    purpose 
may  be  for  more  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  na\al 
forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  training, 
and  disciplining  the  militia. 

17.  To  legislate  exclusively  over  any 
district  (The  District  of  Columbia)  set 
aside  for  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  of  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers 
\ested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Covern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  office  thereof. 

CongTess  May  Not: 

I'he  following  clauses  (Section  9) 
enumerate  the  powers  which  are 
specifically  denied  to  the  Govern- 
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ment.     (See  Y.  R.  C,  pp.  94-103; 
C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  82-90.)  They  are: 

1.  Until  1808  Congress  was  forbidden 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 

2.  The  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  may 
not  be  suspended,  unless,  when  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it  (  Y.  R.  C,  page  95; 
C/of  U.  S.,  page  82). 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law  shall  be  passed.  A  bill  of  attainder 
is  a  law  punishing  a  person  for  a  crime 
without  a  trial.  An  ex  post  facto  law  is 
one  which  makes  an  act  a  crime  which, 
when  committed,  was  not  criminal  in  its 
consequences.  It  is  also  any  law  which 
increases  the  punishment  for  an  existing 
crime  or  changes  the  procedure  or  e\i- 
dence  to  make  conviction  easier. 

4.  No  capitation  (head)  or  other  direct 
tax  may  be  levied  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  "Census  or  Enumeration."  A  capi- 
tation tax  is  one  placed  upon  indi\iduals 
and  not  upon  property.  As  will  be  later 
discussed,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  income  tax  law  changed 
this  provision  of  the  original  Constitution. 

5.  Congress  may  not  levy  a  tax  or  duty 
upon  any  article  exported  from  any  state. 

6.  No  preferences  may  be  given  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another 
by  regulation  or  bv  re\enue  and  no  \essel 
bound  to  or  from  one  state  shall  be 
obliged  to  enter  clear  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. 

7.  No  money  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  except  by 
appropriation  made  by  law,  and  state- 
ments and  accounts  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

8.  Congress  may  grant  no  title  of  no- 
bility and  no  person  holding  office  under 
the  United  States  may,  without  consent 
of  Congress,  accept  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

Article  I  also  imposes  some  legis- 
latixe  restrictions  upon  the  state 
go\'ernments.  Section  10  of  Article 
I  defines  these  limitations.  (Y.R.C., 
page  104;  C.  of  U.  S.,  page  90). 


No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal; 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  as  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  WHiich  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  power  to 
make  laws? 

2.  ^^'hat  are  the  dixisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Department? 

3.  Why  is  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  "responsive  to  the  people"? 
How  are  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives chosen  and  for  what  term  of 
office?  \Miat  is  the  basis  for  determining 
the  number  of  rcprescntati\es? 

4.  How  arc  members  of  the  Senate 
chosen  and  for  what  term  of  office?  How 
many  Senators  is  every  state  enlitled  to 
elect? 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  each  house  of  Congress? 

6.  By  what  title  are  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  each  house  of  Congress  called? 

7.  W^hich  house  may  initiate  revenue 
(tax)  bills  in  Congress?  \^ote  articles  of 
impeachment? 

8.  Who  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  members  of  Congress? 

9.  Enumerate  some  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  under  Article  I. 
Name  some  of  the  powers  specifically 
withheld  from  Congress. 


(Tie  fit  age 

Vesta  N.  Lukei 

Just  given  a  cool 

Blue  lake,  a  pool, 

Or  the  wondrous  ocean  swish 

Of  waves,  then,  quick 

As  a  fin's  bright  flick, 

A  child  is  partly  fish. 
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In  The  Tradition  Of  The  Utah  Pioneers 

AGRICULTURE  and  HOMEMAKING  were  basic  in  the  lives  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers.  But  along  with  tilling  their  land  and  keep- 
ing their  homes,  they  developed  their  cultural  and  intellectual 
interests.  Music,  art,  literature,  the  sciences,  all  played  im- 
portant roles  in  the  typical  pioneer  home. 

And  so,  UTAH  STATE,  which  began  by  emphasizing  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts  and  homemaking,  has  grown  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  today's  complex  life.  A  symphony  orchestra, 
annual  production  of  significant  drama  and  opera,  other  cul- 
tural offerings,  and  a  broad  curriculum  in  basic  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  enable  USAC  to  meet  its  challenge  of  service 
to  a  pioneer  State. 
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From  the  inspiring  sermons  and  discourses  of  our  Ninth  Presi- 
dent have  come  these  rich  gleanings  of  truth  ...  of  a  life 
abundantly  rich  in  faith,  devotion,  and  satisfying  human  ex- 
periences and  relationships  ...  a  book  to  turn  to  for  guidance 
in  times   of  perplexity   and   spiritual    need.  $4.00 


2.  ON  THE  WAY  TO  IMMORTALITY 

AND   ETERNAL  LIFE 

J.   REUBEN   CLARK,   JR. 

A  lifetime  of  scholarly  investigation  reveals  the  sources  of 
various  discrepancies  that  have  crept  into  Christian  worship 
and  obscured  the  teachings  of  Christ.  This  book  gives  vital 
evidence  of  the   need    for   a    "Restored   Gospel."  $3.50 

3.  PROPHECY  AND  MODERN   TIMES 

W.   CLEON   SKOUSEN 

This  book  is  invaluable  in  its  compilation  of  prophesies  from 
scriptural  writings.  Of  special  interest  are  those  prophecies 
concerning  the  final  war  before  the  millennium  and  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  with  commentary  and  footnotes.  $1.75 
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OUR   BIBLE 

J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR. 


Pamphlet.  For  those  who  wish  to  know  the  Church's  position 
with  reference  to  various  translated  Bible  versions,  here  is 
an  authoritative  and  scholarly  answer.  Be  sure  to  get  this 
valuable  reprint  of  President  Clark's  April  Conference  address. 
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THE   FIRST  2000  YEARS 

W.  CLEON   SKOUSEN 


The  sweeping  drama  of  the  Old  Testament  story  from  Adam 
to  Abraham  becomes  fascinating  reading  in  this  popular  new 
book.  It's  not  only  a  retelling  of  the  Bible  stories,  but  a  com- 
prehensive, readable  account  of  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as 
revealed  from  generation  to  generation.  Including  helpful 
charts.  $3.25 
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DESERET   BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  you  will  find:  (  )  money  order  (  )  check 
(  )  charge  to  my  account  for  the  following  encircled  (numbered) 
books:  1  2  3  4  S. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 

Residents  of  Utah  include  2%  sales  tax. 


Again  Available 

"UllST  VE  nOT  THAT  I  mUST  BE 
HBOUT  mV  FATHER'S  BUSinESS?" 

By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 


An  invaluable  reference  book  on  temple 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  in  the  time  of 
Christ.    With  illustrations.    Postpaid  $2.00. 

All  rights  and  royalties  assigned  to  Relief  Society. 


On  Sale  Only  At 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

40  North  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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You'll  need  a  2^/2  lb.  chicken,  cut  into  pieces,  to  serve  four.  Pour  Wi  cups  Sego 
Evaporated  Milk  into  a  bowl  and  dip  each  piece  of  chicken  into  it.  Save  the 
milk  that's  left  for  gravy.  There  should  be  1  cup;  if  not,  add  more  milk. 

Roll  each  piece  of  chicken  in  a  mixture  of  V2  cup  flour,  IVi  teaspoons  salt,  and 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper. 

Brown  chicken  slowly  in  a  skillet  in  Va  inch  hot  fat  about  30  minutes,  or  until 
drumstick  is  tender  when  pierced  with  a  fork. 

Remove  chicken  (keep  hot).  Drain  fat  from  skillet,  then  put  2  tablespoons  fat 
back  into  skillet.  Mix  in  2  tablespoons  flour,  ^  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains  pepper. 
Stir  in  1  cup  water.   Boil  and  stir  for  two  minutes. 

Stir  in  the  I  cup  of  saved  milk  and  heat  till  steaming  hot,  but  do  not  boil.  Serve 
the  hot  gravy  with  the  fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  and  whole  kernel  corn 
for  a  real  American  chicken  dinner. 


Meal  That  Makes  Lips  Smack! 

Crisp,  golden-brown  chicken  that's  tender  clear 
through  .  .  .  when  you  dip  \x.  in  Sego  Milk 
before  frying.  The  gravy's  always  rich  and 
creamy  smooth  because  Sego  Milk  is  twice  as 
rich  as  ordinary  bottled  milk. 
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Like  so  many  others,  I.  too.  read  the 
Magazine  from  cover  to  cover.  For  one 
year  now,  the  length  of  time  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Church,  I  have 
anxiously  scanned  the  pages  hoping  to 
find  a  familiar  name,  Elsie  Mae  Sturkie 
Strong.  Twelve  years  ago  she  showed  me 
how  a  Latter-day  Saint  girl  lives  and 
thinks.  She  made  it  possible  for  my  old- 
est boy  to  be  blessed  as  an  infant.  The 
years  have  passed,  and  our  paths  have  not 
crossed  again,  but  I've  never  forgotten  her 
or  the  example  she  set  for  me.  I  think 
she  would  be  happy  to  know  that  we  are 
now  members  ourselves  and  that  blessed 
baby  is  a^  faithful  member  of  the  Priest- 
hood. The  stories  in.  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  are  the  most  moving  I  have 
ever  read.  Seldom  do  I  complete  one 
without  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  a  thank- 
fulness in  my  heart  for  this  type  of  in- 
spiring literature.  "The  Way/'  by  Ruth 
Moody  Ostegar  (July  1954)  is  particu- 
larly moving  and  inspiring  for  all  mothers 
trying  to  rear  their  children  worthy 
enough  to  be  called  on  missions.  The 
lesson  department  is  excellent  and,  as  a 
social  science  teacher,  I  spend  hours  study- 
ing each  lesson.  The  selections  for  the 
cover  and  the  frontispiece  are  always 
worthy  of  the  contents  inside. 

— Elizabeth  G.  Towner 

Warrington,  Florida 

Even  though  we  are  so  far  away  here 
on  this  tiny  island,  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  helps  to  keep  us  in  touch  with 
home.  We  have  a  very  active  Relief  So- 
ciety group  in  this  wonderful  branch.  We 
average  ten  to  fourteen  women  to  our 
meetings.  Even  though  transportation 
and  a  family  of  little  ones  make  a  prob- 
lem in  attending  meeting,  the  wonderful 
spirit  that  dwells  in  our  meetings  compen- 
sates for  our  efforts.  May  the  Lord  bless 
you  dear  sisters  in  your  work  that  reaches 
the  hearts  of  so  many  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

—Jean  H.  Hall 

President,  Guam  Branch 
Relief  Society 
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We  are  continually  receiving  testimonies 
of  the  great  worth  of  the  wonderful 
Magazine,  which  is  not  only  a  guide  to 
our  Relief  Society  lessons,  but  is  also  a 
spiritual  guide  to  us  as  mothers  in  our 
homes  rearing  our  families. 

— Vera  Hales 

Great  Neck,  New  York 

I  love  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  and 
have  subscribed  for  it  for  thirty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year. 

— Dora  Toone  Brough 
Tremonton,  Utah 

We  here  think  that  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  wonderful  magazines  that  can  be  had. 
We  are  all  servicemen's  wives,  and  the 
Magazine  always  brings  a  little  bit  of 
home  to  us. 

— Mrs.  Gaylene  A.  Glaefke 

Kindley  Air  Force  Base 
Bermuda 

I  have  enjoyed  the  Magazine  very 
much,  and  I  can  see  where  it  does  much 
good  in  our  missionary  work.  There  are 
a  few  of  the  English-speaking  sisters  here 
in  Finland  who  take  the  Magazine,  and 
they  have  received  a  great  deal  there- 
from. It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  light 
and  truth  come  into  the  world. 

— Elder  James  D.  Martin 

Jakobstad,  Finland 

We  enjoy  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
and  look  forward  to  the  next  copy  each 
month.  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  story 
more  than  Sister  Alice  Morrey  Bailey's 
"The  Deeper  Melody."  All  my  friends 
were  sorry  when  it  was  concluded.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  this 
lovely  talented  writer  to  go  on  and  give 
us  another  chapter  or  two,  a  sequel? 
Seems  like  everj'one  would  just  love  to 
hear  more  about  this  happy  little  family 
and  those  adorable  little  children.  Tell 
Sister  Bailey  we  will  all  take  the  Magazine 
forever. 

—Mrs.  Hattie  Gibby 

Roy,  Utah 


Cjruits  of  CJreedom 

To  THE  FrAMERS  of  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Alberta  H.  Chiistensen 

The  land  prepared,  you  placed  the  priceless  seed 

Of  liberty  in  worded  furrows,  deep 

And  straight,  for  steady  growth  of  root  and  limb; 

Guided  the  springs  of  agency  and  will, 

With  implements  of  phrase  not  used  before. 

Into  a  channeled  flow  to  quench  the  thirst 

Of  seedlings  growing  sunward  uncoerced. 

You  paragraphed  an  arbor  of  defense 

To  stay  destroying  winds  of  tyranny. 

And  thwart  encroaching  weeds  of  avarice. 

Shielding  the  uncurled  leaf  until  the  bloom 

Of  scattered  petals,  blown  to  many  lands. 

Lifts  to  new  courage  hearts  that  are  bowed  and  torn, 

Minds  that  are  will-less,  bondaged,  and  forlorn. 

How  full  of  faith  and,  oh,  how  wise  you  were, 
To  guard  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  trees 
For  children  and  their  children  not  yet  born. 
To  hold  inherent  rights  inviolate, 
To  keep  man  sovereign,  humble  and  yet  free. 
That  he  might  stand  within  the  cooling  shade 
And  eat  the  fruits  of  freedom— unafraid! 


The  Cover:  Navajo  Tower,  on  the  South  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 
Photograph  by  Willard  Luce 

Cover  Design  by  Evan  Jensen 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — "A  Heavenly  Banner" 

Elder  Hugh  B.  Bwwn 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

Therefore,  it  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  in  bondage  one  to  another.  And 
for  this  purpose  hci\e  /  established  the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise 
men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose,  and  redeemed  the  land  by  the  shedding 
of  blood  (D.  &  C.  101:79-80). 


NO  item  of  inspiration  is  held 
more  sacred  by  the  Latter- 
dav  Saints  than  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Our 
statement  that  the  Lord  inspired 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  this 
document  came  as  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  God.  It  is  an  inspired 
Charter  of  Liberty,  written  after  a 
long  series  of  events  and  centuries 
of  struggle  bv  freedom-loving  men. 

We  believe  the  Lord  overruled 
events  in  the  affairs  of  nations  down 
through  the  ages,  that  he  inspired 
the  hardy  men  who,  in  1215,  forced 
King  John  to  give  them  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  "great  charter"  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  And,  again,  in  1628 
when  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament forced  Charles  I  to  sign 
the  Petition  of  Right  which  was 
approved,  in  1869,  by  William  and 
Mary. 

We  believe  that  he  was  at  the 
controls  when,  in  1787,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Con\'en- 
tion  sensed  the  importance  of  their 
task  and  determined  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  and 
their  posterity  should  live;  '\  .  .a 
standard,"  as  Washington  said,  ''to 
which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can 
repair";  that  Gouverneur  Morris 
was  inspired  when  he  said,  "The 
whole  human  race  will  be  affected 
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by  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion." 

When  ascribing,  then,  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  the  inspiration 
which  led  the  founding  fathers  to 
formulate  and  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  mean  to  include  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  this  Con- 
stitution was  built.  This  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  courageous  men, 
block  by  block  through  the  cen- 
turies, as  they  fought  and  died  for 
liberty. 

Inasmuch  as  The  Reliei  Society 
Magazine  is  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  members  of  the  Church  in  all 
countries,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  advocates  nothing  which 
would  preclude  a  Latter-day  Saint 
living  outside  the  United  States 
from  being  loyal  to  the  laws  and 
standards  of  his  own  land,  nor  does 
our  belief  that  the  Constitution  was 
inspired  of  God  imply  that  other 
freedom-loving  people  have  not  had 
his  help  in  securing  in  their  own 
countries  such  liberties  as  they  en- 
joy. 

Church  members  who  live  in  oth- 
er free  countries  join  us  in  thank- 
ing him  for  freedom:  in  England, 
although  they  have  no  written  con- 
stitution, there  is  great  respect  for 
law  and  dogged  insistence  on  liber- 
ty; in  Canada,  the  people  are  grate- 
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fill  to  God  for  their  freedom  and 
confederation  under  the  British 
North-American  Act  of  1867. 

We  are  grateful,  then,  not  only 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is,  but  for  the  series  of 
blessings  from  our  Heavenly  Father 
which  led  up  to  it,  for  the  count- 
less sacrifices  which  were  made  in 
preparation  for  it. 

We  venerate  the  memories  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution.  We  think  of 
them  as  great  patriots  and  inspired 
statesmen,  but  let  us  not  forget  the 
price  they  were  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  action  they  were  taking.  This 
took  courage  of  the  highest  order. 
They  were  revolutionaries.  What 
they  did  was  treason  and  they  knew 
the  penalty.  Franklin  was  not  jest- 
ing when  he  said,  "We  must  all 
hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall 
all  hang  separately." 

Benjamin  Franklin  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  who  seem- 
ingly could  not  agree,  to  the  need 
for  divine  guidance.  He  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  June  28, 
1787,  among  other  things: 

I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth  that  God  governs  th(5 
affairs  of  man,  and  if  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice  is 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  Sir,  in 
sacred  writings,  that  except  the  Lord  build 
the  house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it. 

Let  us  be  reminded  that  all  bless- 
ings which  come  from  God  carry 
with  them  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations. If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
blessings   vouchsafed   by   the   Con- 


stitution, we  must  preserve  it.  It 
has  been  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
attacked  by  foes,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Freedom  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  won  and  secured  at  a 
gi\en  time  and  be  thereby  guaran- 
teed to  all  future  generations.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  Constitution,  a  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  one  an- 
other and  to  our  posterity,  but  also 
to  God. 

T^HE  Constitution  may  be  weak- 
ened  and  eventually  destroyed 
by: 

( 1 )  Approving  laws  which  place 
in  the  hands  of  elected  or  appointed 
officials  the  powers  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  belong  to  the 
people. 

(2)  By  such  entangling  alliances 
with  other  nations  as  will  limit  or 
curtail  our  own  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment. If  by  treaty  or  covenant 
or  by  the  adoption  of  national  poli- 
cies we  place  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign countries  the  power  to  impose 
upon  us  unwise  commitments  or 
hea\y  obligations  or  to  plunge  us 
into  war;  if  by  entangling  alliances, 
against  which  Washington  warned 
so  eloquently,  we  lose  the  right  and 
the  ability  to  make  our  own  decis- 
ions, to  formulate  our  own  policies, 
and  map  our  own  national  course, 
we  thereby  and  to  that  extent  viti- 
ate the  Constitution.  One  sentence 
from  Washingon's  farewell  address 
indicates  how  clearly  he  saw  this 
danger. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me, 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake, 
since   history    and    experience   prove    that 
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foreign    influence    is    one    of    the    most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  go\ernnient. 

(3)  The  founding  fathers  wisely 
established  three  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment and  set  bounds  to  the 
authority  of  eaeh.  If  we  permit 
either  of  these  divisions  to  infringe 
upon  or  usurp  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  another,  or  if  the  of- 
ficers responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  these  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment should  abdicate  or  sur- 
render their  powers  to  others,  then 
indeed  will  the  Constitution  be  in 
danger. 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  in 
a  radio  address  over  KSL,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1946,  outlined  the  two  basic 
judicial  systems  in  the  so-called 
civilized  world  todav,  the  common 
law  system  and  the  Roman  or  civil 
law  system,  and  in  that  address  he 
warned  us  in  the  following  words : 

Now,  in  the  last  years,  we  in  America 
have  gone  a  long  distance  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  concepts,  and 
the  abuses  against  property  rights  and 
human  freedom  and  liberties  which  are 
possible  under  that  system.  And  let  me 
say  here  and  now,  that  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  from  Adam  until 
now,  Tyranny  has  never  come  to  live 
with  any  people  with  a  placard  on  his 
breast  bearing  his  name.  He  always 
comes  in  deep  disguise,  sometimes  pro- 
claiming an  endowment  of  freedom,  some- 
times promising  help  to  the  unfortunate 
and  do\\ntroddcn,  not  by  creating  some- 
thing for, those  who  do  not  have,  but  by 
robbing  those  who  have.  But  Tyranny 
is  always  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and 
he  always  ends  by  devouring  the  whole 
flock,  saving  none. 

Not  only  were  the  founding  fa- 
thers wise  in  the  various  provisions 
they  made  for  a  federal  system  of 
government,    but    they   seemed    to 


have  a  vision  of  the  nation's  future 
greatness,  the  vastness  of  its  area, 
and  the  complex  problems  which 
would  arise  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as 
among  the  states  themselves.  To 
forestall  the  awful  consequences  of 
competition,  antagonism,  and  rival 
loyalties  among  citizens  of  various 
states,  the  founding  fathers  estab- 
lished distinct  divisions  of  powers 
between  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. In  this  complex  struc- 
ture it  was  necessary  that  bounds 
be  set  to  authority  and  that  the 
written  Constitution,  perfectly  defi- 
nite as  it  is,  be  preserved  by  ''for- 
midable difficulties  of  amendment 
against  inconsiderate  change."  It 
became  the  written  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

I7VERY  American  owes  allegiance 
to  both  the  state  and  the  na- 
tional government,  pays  taxes  to 
both,  is  granted  certain  rights  and 
privileges  under  each,  is  subject  to 
two  sets  of  laws,  under  dual  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, state  and  federal. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion says  it  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

...  in  order  io  ioxm  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  .... 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  destroy  this 
perfect  union,  or  to  rob  the  people 
of  their  ''domestic  tranquility,"  or 
to  interfere  with  "the  general  wel- 
fare,"   anything,    in    other    words, 
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which  tends  to  weaken  or  to  tear 
down  or  to  \'itiate  this  greatest  of 
all  charters  of  liberty,  should  be 
guarded  against,  and  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  all  who  love  and  value 
liberty. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  with 
respect  to  the  Constitution  has  been 
set  forth  by  each  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Church  in  turn.  Some  quo- 
tations will  indicate  the  unwa\er- 
ing  tenor  of  our  faith  in  and  our 
unflagging  determination  to  support 
what  Gladstone  called  "The  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man."  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  charter  of  religious  liberty 
ever  written,  but  it  must  be  sup- 
ported by  freedom-loving  people 
who,  by  their  actions,  proxe  their 
worthiness  to  live  under  this  "heav- 
enly banner." 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

In  the  dedicatory  pra\er  of  the 
Kirtland  Temple,  ]\ larch  27,  1836, 
the  Prophet  said: 

May  those  principles,  wliicli  were  so 
honorably  and  nobly  defended,  namely, 
the  Constitution  of  our  land,  by  our  fa- 
thers, be   established   forexer. 

And  again  in  a  letter  written  in 
Libert\  Jail,  he  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  glorious  standard;  it  is  founded  in  the 
wisdom  of  God.  It  is  a  heaxenly  ban- 
ner. 

President  Brigham  Young 

Quoting  Joseph  Smith,  President 
Young  said: 

The  time  will  come  when  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  will  hang  upon  a  single 
thread;  and  in  that  critical  juncture,  this 
people  will  step  forth  and  sa\e  it  from 
the  threatened  destruction.  It  will  be  so. 


He  further  said: 

To  accuse  us  of  being  unfriendly  to  the 
gON'crnment  is  to  accuse  us  ai  hostility  to 
our  rehgion,  for  no  item  of  inspiration  is 

held  more  sacred  with  us  than  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  she  acts. 


President  John  TayJor 

It  was  through  and  by  the  power  of 
God  that  the  fathers  of  this  country 
framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  also  that  great  palladium  of  human 
rights,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


President  Wilford  Woodruff 

The  Lord  inspired  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  have 
guarded  the  nation  from  its  foundation. 

President  Lorenzo  Snow 

We  trace  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in 
framing  the  Constitution  of  our  land  and 
believe  that  the  Lord  raised  up  men  pur- 
posely for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object — raised  them  up  and  inspired  them 
to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


President  Joseph  F.  Smith 

I  hope  with  all  my  soul  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  will  be  loyal  in  their 
\ery  hearts  and  souls  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  country.  From 
them  we  ha\e  deri^•ed  the  liberty  that  we 
enjow  I  believe  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  and  still  is  an  in- 
spired instrument.  The  Lord  God 
Almighty  inspired  the  minds  that  framed 
it,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  most 
sacredly  preserved. 


President  Heher  J.  Grant 

From  my  childhood  days  I  have  under- 
stood that  we  believe  absolutely  that  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  is  an  inspired 
instrument,  and  that  God  directed  those 
who  created  it  and  those  who  defended 
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the  independence  of  this  nation.  Allow  me 
to  announce  further  that  we  are  patriotic 
Americans  to  the  core,  and  that  we  have 
learned  it,  many  of  us,  at  our  mother's 
knees,  where  we  said  our  prayers.  We 
believe  absolutelv  in  the  inspiration  of 
God  to  the  men  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution. 


President  George  Albert  Smith 

When  our  leather  in  Heaven  inspired 
men  to  write  the  Constitution  and  gi\e 
unto  us  the  great  charter  that  vouchsafed 
to  us  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  he  did  it  in 
order  that  men  might  develop  and  be 
free,  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in- 
tends that  all  men  shall  be. 


Piesident  David  O.  McKay 

Without  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  choice,  freedom  of  action,  within  law- 
ful bounds,  men  cannot  progress.  The 
Lord  recognized  this,  and  also  the  fact 
that  it  would  take  men  thousands  of 
years  to  make  the  earth  habitable  for  self- 
governing  individuals.  Throughout  the 
ages,  advanced  souls  have  yearned  for  a 
society  in  which  liberty  and  justice  pre- 
vailed. Men  ha\'e  sought  for  it,  fought 
for  it,  and  died  for  it.  Ancient  freemen 
prized  it,  slaves  longed  for  it,  the  Magna 
Charta  demanded  it,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declared  it. 

In  April  conference,  1950,  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay  said: 

I  repeat  that  no  greater  immediate  re- 
sponsibility   rests    upon    members    of    the 


Church,  upon  all  citizens  of  this  Republic 
and  of  neighboring  Republics  than  to 
protect  the  freedom  vouchsafed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  .... 
To  sum  up  this  whole  question:  In  these 
days  of  uncertainty  and  unrest,  liberty- 
loving  people's  greatest  responsibility  and 
paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  and  pro- 
claim the  freedom  of  the  individual,  his 
relationship  to  Deity,  and  .  .  .  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — only  thus  will 
mankind  find  peace  and  happiness. 

The  Constitution,  then,  is: 

(a)  The  world's  greatest  Charter  of 
Liberty. 

(b)  It  is  our  basic  law. 

(c)  Its  framers  were  inspired  of  God. 

(d)  The  principles  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution form  a  part  of  the  over- 
all gospel  plan  for  the  freedom 
and  salvation  of  men. 

(e)  It  must  be  defended,  protected, 
and  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

(f)  It  imposes  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let  us  humbly  thank  the  Lord 
for  our  country,  for  her  laws  and 
institutions.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
men  who  have  been  chosen  to  guide 
her  destinies  in  these  crucial  times. 
Let  us  strive  to  be  worthy  of  our 
glorious  heritage — to  live  under  the 
banner  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Linspoken    Vf/ords 


Emily  Carey  Aliemaii 

Curbing  one's   tongue 

Is  a  twofold  virtue — 

Unspoken  words 

Cannot  return  and  hurt  you. 


Victor  J.  Nelson 


FISHER  TOWERS,  UTAH 


[Red  uiills  in    Utah 


LydiaHall 

I  must  go  unto  these  vermilion  hills 

Often  these  days,  and  mark  how  bright  they  are 

When  winter's  sunset  points  their  painted  sills. 

I  must  note  how  the  first  pale  summer  star 

Makes  siUer  magic  here.     And  walk  in  spring 

Where  sun-drenched  dunes  and  rocks  and  knolls  are  gay 

With  paintbrush;  where  white  sego  lilies  cling 

And  desert  mallow  marks  a  lovely  way. 

I  must  look  to  these  hills,  for  well  I  know 
The  scenes  of  life  may  change  relentlessly 
For  me,  that  on  some  morrow  I  may  go 
To  where  there  are  no  cliffs  that  call  to  me; 
No  well-loved  place  where  I  can  walk  apart 
And  borrow  sunshine  for  my  hands  and  heart. 
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But  Where  Are  the  Nine?'' 


Syl 


via  Piobst  Young 


/^N  the  outskirts  of  a  certain  vil- 
lage, once  long  ago,  ten  lepers 
waited  for  a  certain  Nazarene  to 
come  by.  And  when  they  saw  the 
Master,  they  begged  him  to  make 
them  whole  again.  He  bade  them 
to  go  show  themselves  unto  the 
priests,  and  as  they  went  they  were 
cleansed.  All  ten  of  them  were 
cleansed,  but  one— only  one,  turned 
back  to  thank  the  Lord.  Then  Jesus 
said  to  him,  ''Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine? 
There  are  not  found  that  returned 
to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this 
stranger"  (Luke  17:12-19). 

And  where  were  the  other  nine? 
Oh,  they  were  hurrying  to  the  vil- 
lage, back  to  their  loved  ones.  They 
were  free  of  their  sorrow  now,  free 
to  mingle  again  in  society.  They 
had  no  time  to  go  back  to  find  the 
One  who  had  healed  them.  But, 
surely,  he  would  know  that  they 
were  grateful. 

Are  we  not  like  these  nine,  many 
of  us?  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  this  wonderful  land  of  ours  is 
the  need  of  gratitude.  We  have 
come  to  accept  and  expect  so  much 
— too  much. 

''I  wish  I  had  been  born  rich," 
said  a  young  man  recently,  ''then  I 
would  be  happy." 

But  material  wealth  is  by  no 
means  the  key  to  happiness.  The 
happy  person  is  happy  because  he 
has  learned  to  be  happy  with  the 
good  things  that  are  his  and  has 
not  let  greed  or  envy  become  the 
controlling  factors  of  his  living.  For, 
surely,  no  physical  disease  is  more 


destructive  to  the  body  than  is 
envy  or  greed  to  the  soul.  It  takes 
constant  effort  to  keep  them  from 
spoiling  our  lives. 

One  of  the  happiest  people  I 
know  is  a  little  lady  who  lives  in  a 
very  modest  home.  All  around, 
beautiful  modern  homes  are  being 
constructed,  but  she  has  long  since 
ceased  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses." 

"They  may  have  bigger  and  finer 
houses,"  she  says,  "but  they  can 
never  own  any  more  of  the  sunlight 
or  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  sky 
than  I  do." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once 
said,  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  things,  Fm  sure  we 
should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

Do  we  remember,  when  we  look 
up  into  a  summer  sky  or  look  upon 
a  mountain  painted  in  all  the  burn- 
ing colors  of  autumn,  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  Father,  for  eyes?" 
Eyes  to  see  all  the  lovely  things  in 
the  world— the  stately  beauty  of  a 
tree,  the  delicate  daintiness  of  a 
flower,  the  sweetness  of  a  little 
child's  face. 

When  you  hear  the  strains  of  a 
great  organ,  or  the  whisper  of  a 
little  wave  against  a  shore;  or  when 
the  soft  voice  of  a  loved  one  speaks 
to  you,  do  you  remember  to  say: 
"Thank  you,  Father,  for  letting  me 
hear  all  these  wonderful  things 
around  me?" 

Do  we  voice  our  gratitude  for  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  clean  smell 
of  rain,  the  racy  scent  of  pines? 
How    many    of    us    remember    to 
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thank  our  Maker  for  the  sense  of 
smell? 

"The  most  miraculous  thing  in 
all  the  world  is  a  pair  of  feet/'  said 
a  woman  who  had  learned  to  walk 
again  after  spending  long  months 
in  a  wheel  chair.  Never  before  had 
the  ability  to  walk  seemed  such  a 
miracle.  "I  took  it  for  granted  be- 
fore/' she  said. 

OOW  much  we  take  for  granted 
—because  we  have  so  much 
here  in  this  wonderful  land  of  ours. 
Nowhere  else  is  there  such  an 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  so 
many  modern  con\cnicnces  in 
every  home— so  many  luxuries.  /\nd 
nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  do 
people  enjoy  the  freedom  that  is 
ours.  Yet,  all  too  often,  wc  forget 
to  be  grateful  for  something  until 
it  is  gone. 

'Thank  you"  is  such  a  little 
phrase,  but  so  powerful  it  can  open 
the  door  of  a  human  heart. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  un- 
derstand he  should  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  "thank  you."  lie  should 
be  taught  to  gi\e  thanks  to  all  ^^•h() 
contribute  to  his  well-being— par- 
ents, teachers,  community  helpers, 
friends,  and  to  God— first  and  always 
to  God.  Gratitude  is  a  flower  of 
careful  cultivation.  Plant  it  in  a 
child's  heart  and  help  him  keep  it 
growing,  and  what  an  asset  it  will 
be  to  him  all  of  his  life! 

Ours  is  such  a  busy  world.  We 
mean   to   write   a   thank-you   note. 


but  we  don*t  get  around  to  it.  We 
mean  to  call  a  friend  who  has  done 
us  a  favor,  but  the  days  go  by,  and 
it  isn't  done. 

"But  Aunt  Mary  knows  I  ap- 
preciate her  gift,"  said  a  young 
bride  a  little  impatiently  when  she 
was  reminded  that  she  hadn't  sent 
a  thank-vou  note.  But  could  her 
aunt  really  know?  How  can  any- 
one know  that  we  appreciate  what 
he  has  done  or  is  doing  for  us 
if  we,  in  our  thoughtlessness,  do 
not  take  time  to  express  so  small  a 
phrase  as  "thank  vou"? 

"Whv  should  '  I  thank  him?" 
asked  a  woman  regarding  an  elec- 
trician who  had  worked  in  her 
house  all  day.  "He's  being  paid 
plenty."  A  "thank  you"  would 
lia\e  cost  her  nothing,  and  perhaps 
it  would  ha\'c  paid  dividends  had 
she  c\cr  needed  that  man  again. 

"Where  arc  the  nine?"  Jesus 
asked  the  one  \\\\o  returned  to 
thank  him.  Was  he  surprised  that 
only  one  of  the  ten  who  were 
cleansed  returned  to  express  his 
appreciation?  Perhaps  not.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  expected 
their  indifference  and  ingratitude. 

Are  we  like  the  nine,  you  and  I? 
How  much  do  we  forget  to  be 
thankful  for? 

"If  I  were  rich  I  would  be  hap- 
py/' said  the  young  man. 

We  barter  for  happiness,  but  not 
with  gold.  If  we  have  the  at- 
tributes of  love,  charity,  humility, 
and  gratitude  to  give,  then  we  can 
make  happiness  our  own. 


I  lew  JLoss 

The  cedars  bend  low  to  the  rush  of  wind. 
Bend  low  to  the  sleeping  child, 
But  nexer  she  knows  of  the  rustled  wind 
Or  the  grief,  unreconciled. 


One  to  Tell 


Frances  C.  Yost 


THE  Relief  Society  room  was 
like  a  beehive  as  Marian 
Clegg  entered.  She  looked 
around  for  a  familiar  face.  Cora 
Meads,  the  president  of  the  Relief 
Society,  was  sitting  at  the  quilt  with 
her  back  to  the  door  and  hadn't 
noticed  Marian  come  in.  In  one 
corner  a  half  dozen  ladies  were  em- 
broidering a  set  of  dish  towels.  An- 
other group  was  making  little  dish- 
cloth dolls  for  the  bazaar. 

Close  to  the  door,  a  group  was 
tearing  rags  for  carpets.  They  need- 
ed more  help  there,  and  Marian 
slipped  out  of  her  coat,  dropped  it 
on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  circle, 
and  joined  the  rugmaking  group. 

Marian's  job  was  to  roll  the  nice 
long  strips  into  balls,  after  they  were 
torn  and  sewed  together.  Les,  her 
husband,  was  right,  it  was  fun  to  be 
with  the  ladies,  and  nice  to  be 
away  from  the  children  for  awhile- 
Marian  relaxed  and  listened  to  the 
conversation  of  the  sisters. 

Perhaps  she  should  join  the  Re- 
lief Society.  Marian  had  always 
thought  it  was  for  just  the  older 
women,  but  there  were  quite  a  few 
young  mothers  here,  in  fact  enough 
to  merit  a  nursery.  Marian  had  no  - 
ticed  children  playing  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  when  she  came.  She  had 
let  little  things  like  children's  naps 
keep  her  away.  The  children  could 
easily  take  their  naps  a  little 
earlier,  and  they,  too,  would  enjoy 
playing  in  the  nursery. 

Marian  looked  up  to  see  Presi- 
dent Meads  getting  up  from  her 
quilting.  She  came  over  and  wel- 
comed Marian  warmly.     Then  she 
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walked  around  the  room,  visiting 
with  each  group  of  workers.  Finally, 
she  took  her  place  again  at  the  quilt. 

It  was  much  later  when  Marian 
noticed  the  strips  of  soft,  thick  black 
wool.  They  are  almost  too  nice  for 
a  rug,  Marian  thought.  She  herself, 
would  have  made  a  pair  of  pants 
for  one  of  the  boys,  or  maybe  a  coat 
for  Sherry.  The  cloth  looked  so 
familiar.  It  looked  just  like  her  own 
coat!  Frantically,  Marian  looked 
over  to  the  chair  where  she  had 
carelessly  laid  her  coat.  It  was 
gone!  Her  coat  must  have  slipped 
from  the  chair  and  been  milled 
around  with  the  discarded  clothing 
in  the  pile  on  the  floor,  and  later 
torn  to  shreds.  Marian  felt  hot 
tears  scalding  her  eyes.  What  would 
she  do  now?  No  coat  to  her  name 
and  in  the  dead  of  winter! 

After  the  sheer  terror  of  it  wore 
off,  Marian  felt  a  deep  anger  burn- 
ing within  her,  as  she  looked  down 
at  the  strips  of  her  own  coat  which 
she  was  wrapping  into  balls  for  rugs. 
Imagine,  her  own  coat  torn  into 
carpet  rags!  This  would  be  one  to 
tell.  She  would  tell  everyone  what 
had  happened  to  her  on  her  first 
dav  at  Relief  Society.  She  would 
start  telling  these  ladies  right  now. 

Marian  heard  herself  speak.  Her 
voice  was  surprisingly  calm,  and 
even  a  bit  hilarious.  ''Ladies,  have 
you  ever  thought  what  a  story  there 
is  to  the  coat  you  wear?  Why,  I 
remember  the  first  ready-made  coat 
I  ever  had.  I  was  not  more  than 
three.  I  went  with  my  father  to 
town.  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed  of 
the  homemade  coat  I  was  wearing." 
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Marian  chuckled,  ''Anyway  he  took 
me  into  a  store,  and  bought  the 
loveliest  blue  velvet  coat.  It  had 
three  capes.  One  cape  which  came 
about  to  mv  waist,  and  another 
about  half  as  long,  and  the  third 
made  a  little  collar  around  the  neck. 
How  I  loved  that  coat!  Father 
liked  it,  too,  I'm  sure,  because  he 
often  lifted  the  cape  up  over  my 
head  and  said,  'peek-a-boo.'  " 

Marian  stopped.  All  the  women 
in  the  rug  group  were  listening. 
They  were  enjoying  her  story.  "I 
remember  another  coat  I  had," 
Marian  continued.  "This  one  was 
made  for  me  by  my  older  sister.  It 
was  made  of  nice  brown  wool,  and 
it  had  the  prettiest  tan  fox  collar. 
I  was  thrilled  each  time  she  fitted 
it  on  me.  Sis  did  a  real  good  job 
of  it,  too,  except  for  one  thing,  she 
didn't  make  any  lapels.  The  silk 
lining  went  right  to  the  edges  of 
the  coat.  Buttoned  up,  the  coat 
looked  really  ready-made,  but  I  was 
deeply  mortified  w^hen  it  was  op- 
ened at  the  front  and  the  silk  lin- 
ing showed.  So,"  Marian  laughed 
softly,  "even  on  hot  days,  I  wore 
the  coat  buttoned  right  up  to  my 
chin." 

jyjARIAN  looked  around.  The 
women  in  the  dishcloth  doll 
group  had  moved  their  chairs  closer 
so  that  they  could  hear  her  coat 
stories. 

'There  was  another  coat,"  Marian 
began.  "I  remember  the  day  Moth- 
er and  I  went  to  buy  it.  I  fell  deep- 
ly in  love  with  a  royal  blue  coat. 
'But  blue  fades  so  much,'  Mother 
said  to  me.  'Why  not  this  red,  or 
this  durable  tweed?'  I  insisted  on 
the  blue.  The  first  year  it  looked 
lovely,  but  the  second  year  it  faded 


on  the  shoulders.  A  new  coat  that 
year  was  out  of  the  question.  One 
day  I  noticed  how  bright  the  inside 
of  the  coat  was  and  I  decided  to 
turn  the  coat  wrong  side  out!  I  was 
in  the  seventh  grade,  and  hadn't 
done  much  sewing,  but  Mother  said, 
'Well,  if  you  are  determined,  you 
may  try,  but  if  you  spoil  it,  I  don't 
know  what  you  will  wear!'  " 

"I  can  always  sew  it  back  up  the 
same  way,"  I  replied. 

"I  started  ripping  one  seam  at  a 
time.  Then  I  would  sew  it  up  on 
the  other  side.  I  knew  if  I  had 
many  pieces  of  the  coat  before  me 
at  once,  I  would  become  confused. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  I  started 
working  on  the  coat.  By  Saturday 
night,  it  was  pressed  and  once  more 
a  beautiful  royal  blue.  The  coat 
fitted  perfectly,  and  I  loved  it 
again." 

The  women  who  were  embroider- 
ing the  dish  towels  had  leaned  clos- 
er to  hear  every  word.  Those  who 
were  quilting  had  stopped  their  con- 
versation and  were  listening,  though 
their  needles  continued  to  keep  up 
their  in-and-out  movement. 

Marian  continued,  "I  always  had 
a  ready-made  coat  after  that.  Once 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  two 
coats  at  one  time.  A  pretty  red 
coat,  and  a  nice  black  one  my  older 
sister  had  handed  down.  The  styles 
were  short,  really  conspicuously 
short,  at  that  time.  Then  suddenly 
Paris  dropped  the  skirt  length,  some 
twelve  inches,  and  there  was  poor 
little  me,  with  two  good  coats  and 
neither  one  came  to  my  knees!  But 
I  solved  that  one,"  Marian  said  with 
a  smile. 

"How?"  It  was  as  if  every  lady 
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in  the  room  had  breathed  the  word 
at  the  same  time. 

"I  looked  through  a  mail-order 
catalogue/'  Marian  continued.  "Oh, 
not  to  buy  a  new  one.  No  such 
luck  as  that,  for  those  were  depres- 
sion years.  I  was  looking  to  see  if 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  two- 
toned  coat.  I  figured  if  I  could  find 
even  one  in  the  catalogue,  a  two- 
toned  coat  would  be  stylish.  I 
found  two  coats  of  this  nature,  so 
I  started  working. 

''llie  red  coat,  I  left  as  it  was 
through  the  shoulders,  sleeves,  and 
waist.  By  dropping  the  armholes 
of  the  black  coat  to  the  waist,  it 
reached  the  proper  length.  So,  with 
the  red  as  the  top,  and  the  black  as 
the  bottom,  I  contrived  a  new  coat. 
I  used  a  sort  of  square  link  effect  to 
match  them  together,  both  in  the 
back  and  on  the  sleeves,  where  the 
black  and  red  met.  The  collar  was 
a  muffler  effect,  with  black  on  one 
side  and  red  on  the  other.  The  fin- 
ished coat  was  really  trim,  neat,  and 
professional  looking.  I  wore  it  for 
years,  even  after  I  had  other  coats." 

lyiARIAN  stopped  for  breath.  She 
looked  around  the  room.  She 
had  an  audience,  all  right.  You 
could  hear  a  pin  drop,  the  room 
was  so  quiet,  except  for  her  voice, 
and  the  steady  movement  of  em- 
broidery needles,  crochet  hooks,  and 
quilting  needles. 

''A  coat  should  mean  a  great  deal 
to  a  person,"  Marian  continued.  ''So 
many  things  happen  to  a  person  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  a  coat.  Why  a 
coat  becomes  even  closer  to  you 
than  a  friend.  A  coat  sort  of  takes 
on  personality  and  becomes  a  part 
of  you." 

''Why,  how  interesting,"  one  sis- 


ter spoke  up.  "I  never  thought  of 
coats  in  that  light,  as  personalities, 
before.  To  mc  a  coat  has  been  just 
something  that  scr\cd  me,  sort  of 
like  a  ser\ant.  When  one  was  too 
old,  Fd  get  a  new  one." 

''Another  coat  with  clinging  mem- 
ories," Marian  continued,  "was  a 
light  blue  one  I  bought  in  Salt  Lake 
City  once.  How  I  loved  that  coat! 
I  wore  it  and  wore  it,  and  because 
I  loved  it  so  much,  and  it  wasn't  out 
of  style,  or  threadbare,  I  had  it  dyed 
a  navy  blue.  People  complimented 
me  on  my  new  coat.  I  always  felt 
that  coat  knew  that  it  was  nearer 
and  dearer  to  me  than  any  new  one 
could  e\er  be." 

Marian  paused  a  few  moments  for 
dramatic  effect.  She  knew  the  ladies 
were  thinking  about  their  own  coats 
hanging  in  the  hallwav,  and  feeling 
that  they  would  appreciate  the  coat 
that  kept  them  warm  just  a  little 
more.  They  were  in  the  mood  now 
for  her  final  word!  Marian  knew 
just  what  she  would  say,  and  con- 
tinued. 

"Sometimes,  too,  a  person  doesn't 
really  aj^preciate  a  coat,  while  one 
wears  it.  It  is  after  something  hap- 
pens to  it,  that  it  becomes  like  a 
dead  friend,  and  vou  wish  that  you 
could  call  it  back.  Perhaps  if  you 
could  have  the  chance  again,  vou 
would  hang  it  up  properly,  take  bet- 
ter care  of  it,  reallv  treasure  it,  as  a 
good  coat  should  be  treasured." 

Marian  felt  tears  coming,  but  she 
blinked  them  back.  She  would  see 
this  storv  to  the  finish.  She  was 
almost  to  the  climax.  She  had  the 
many  balls  of  black  cloth  on  her 
lap  ready  to  display.  She  was  ready 
to  tell  these  women  just  what  they 
had  done  to  her  coat. 
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But  Marian  couldn't  go  on.  She 
looked  about  at  the  women  in  the 
room-  Thev  were  all  such  sweet, 
kind-hearted  women.  Why  if  .  .  . 
if  they  knew  what  had  happened  to 
her  coat,  they  would  open  their 
purses  and  make  up  the  loss  among 
them.  It  would  be  beggarh^  to  tell 
the  climax  of  the  story.  No  one 
must  e\er  know  \\hat  had  happened 
to  her  coat  this  day. 

Of  course,  she  would  ha\e  to  tell 
her  husband,  Les.  But  she  would 
put  the  blame  squarelv  on  her  own 
shoulders,  where  it  belonged.  She- 
should  ha\e  hung  her  coat  in  the 
cloakroom  as  all  the  other  women 
had  done.  A  new  coat  right  now 
would  mean  doing  without  the  lo\e- 
ly  platform  rocker  tliat  she  and  Les 
had  been  sa\ing  to  buy.  It  would 
be  a  real  sacrifice  for  both  of  them, 
to  have  to  buy  a  new  coat  right  now. 
After  she  told  Les  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  coat,  she  would  ne\er 
tell  another  soul. 

]V/f  ARIAN  heard  herself  speaking. 
^  ^  "Well,  sisters,  that's  all  the 
coat  stories." 

She  managed  a  smile  when  she 
spoke,  then  turned  slightly  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
dav,  which  had  looked  so  lo\eh- 
when  she  came  to  the  work  meet- 
ing, had  changed.  Snow  was  fall- 
ing now  in  large  flakes.  Marian  felt 
the  harsh  cold  that  \\'ould  meet  her 
at  the  door  and  engulf  her  all  the 
way  home.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  go  to  the  bishop's  office,  and 
call  Les  on  the  phone.  lie  would 
be  glad  to  come  around  for  her  in 
the  car.  It  would  be  best  to  tell 
him  to  bring  her  summer  jacket. 
No  use  running  a  risk  of  pneumonia 
in  the  dead  of  winter. 


Marian  started  to  rise,  when  she 
heard  the  president,  Sister  Cora 
Meads,  say,  "I  believe  we've  been 
together  long  enough  today,  sisters. 
Sister  Clegg,  will  you  stay  for  a  few 
minutes  and  help  me  set  the  room 
in  order?" 

Marian  was  glad  to  stay.  It  would 
help  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  coat, 
if  the  sisters  had  all  left  before  she 
did.  She  hardly  recognized  her  own 
high-pitched  \oice,  "Why,  yes,  I 
can  stav  for  a  few  minutes.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  help  straighten  the 
Relief  Society  room." 

It  was  while  they  were  carrying 
the  balls  of  carpet  rags  into  the  Re- 
lief Societv  closet  that  President 
Meads  put  her  arm  around  Marian's 
waist. 

"Sister  Clegg,  I  want  you  to  try 
on  this  lo\ely  green  coat." 

\\niv  .  .  .  whv  .  .  .  how  did  Presi- 
dent  Meads  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  coat?  None  of  the 
other  women,  not  e\en  the  ones  in 
the  circle  of  rag  cutters,  had  missed 
the  coat.  Did  a  Relief  Society 
president  ha\c  a  given  intuition,  a 
sort  of  hea\enly  guiding  knowledge 
of  where  things  were  needed?  Mar- 
ian had  scoffed  at  such  things,  but 
it  must  be  so.  If  not,  how  did  Sis- 
ter Meads  know  of  her  need  now? 

President  Meads  went  on,  "A 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  another 
town  was  passing  through  in  a  car 
and  gave  me  this  coat  to  give  to  the 
Deseret  Industries.  She  said  she 
^^'as  too  loaded  and  wanted  someone 
else  to  ha\e  the  use  of  it.  Take  it, 
Sister  Clegg,  and  wear  it  proudly." 
Sister  Meads  was  holding  the  coat 
open  for  her  to  trv  on. 

Marian  slipped  into  the  coat,  and 
buttoned  it  around  her  throat.  It 
felt  good.     It  was  warm  and  well 
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made  and  in  style.  She  turned  to 
look  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Why, 
it  was  a  perfect  fit,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  especially  for  her.  Marian 
liked  the  green  ^^'ool  in  the  coat.  It 
was  lovely  and  reallv  more  expen- 
si\e  looking  than  she  could  have 
bought  herself.  But,  if  she  took  it, 
and  if  the  word  got  around  .  .  .  she 
and  Les  had  never  accepted  char- 
ity .... 

"Wear  it  proudly/'  President 
Meads  repeated. 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  ."  Marian  hardly 
knew  how  to  express  herself  tact- 
fully. 


"You  mean,  you  couldn't  wear  it, 
if  people  knew?"  Sister  Meads 
looked  at  her  kindly.  "Sister  Clegg, 
a  Relief  Society  president  isn't  even 
allowed  to  let  her  right  hand  know 
what  her  left  hand  does." 

Marian  felt  a  warm  protecting 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  felt  some- 
thing else!  It  was  a  certain  some- 
thing burning  within  her  bosom. 
Suddenly  Marian  wanted  to  become 
a  member  of  Relief  Society.  She 
wanted  to  become  one  with  the 
other  sisters  of  the  Church  in  this 
organization  of  loving  service. 


CJor  an  J^riist 

Vesta  N.  Lukei 

The  berries  are  red  on  the  eastern  bough, 
And  sunlight  shado\\s  the  leaves  below 
With  pebbled  patterns  from  higher  green. 
Oh,  eatch,  if  you  will,  the  vagrant  seene 
With  paint  or  pencil,  skillfully — 
But  keep  your  lo\'e  for  the  li\ing  tree 
And  always  know  that  no  word  or  brush 
Can  hold  the  song  of  the  morning  thrush. 


ibnd  of  Summer 

Beatrice  Knowlton  Ekman 

The  year  has  turned  to  the  summer's  ending 
And  harvested  fields  are  bared  to  the  sky. 
Low,  mountain  mists,  with  the  tall  elouds  blending. 
Veil  the  granite  cliffs  above  timberline. 

Across  the  valley,  vapors  are  creeping, 
Unfettered  tumbleweeds  roll  lightly  by; 
Red  apples  are  ripe  for  winter's  keeping, 
And  the  grapes  hang  purple  upon  the  vine. 

Near  canyon  streams  bright  maples  are  glowing, 
The  yellow-gold  aspens  quiver  and  sigh; 
Through  towering  pines,  cool  wind  is  blowing 
A  requiem  song  for  the  summertime. 


Uxalpk 

Dorothy  A.  Johnson 

TT  was  the  sight  of  his  two  worn  little  working  gloves  that  really  touched  off  the  tears, 
-'■  or  maybe  it  was  his  boy-sized  irrigation  shovel  placed  just  so  in  the  corner  of  the 
garage  the  way  he  always  stored  it. 

I  recalled  his  last  words  as  he  hurried  away  to  his  first  morning  at  school.  "Don't 
you  go  to  the  farm,  Mother,  till  I  come  home.  Then  I'll  put  on  my  workin'  gloves  and 
get  my  shovel  and  we'll  sure  ha\e  fun." 

The  whole  family  had  become  attached  to  that  little  shovel,  and  it  had  somehow 
become  a  symbol  of  Ralph.  We  had  matched  breathlessly  the  morning  of  his  sixth 
birthday  as  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  had  handed  him  his  bulky  present. 

"Oh,  boy!  a  shovel  ....  Now  I  can  really  irrigate  your  garden.  Mother." 

How  his  eyes  had  danced  as  Grandfather  had  showed  him  his  name  printed  on 
the  handle!  ....  "Just  so  the  kids  will  know  that  Ralph  is  going  to  really  help  run 
the  farm  this  summer." 

And  how  he  had  helped!  The  whole  farm  personnel  had  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm. 
A  familiar  sight  it  had  been  to  sec  him  patrol  the  water  ditches,  his  shovel  over  his 
shoulder,  tightl}'  gripped  by  a  hand  in  his  working  glo\c,  patched  blue  jeans,  scuffed 
up  red  Indian  boots,  determination  in  his  stride,  a  proud  swing  to  his  shoulders,  his 
eyes  alight  with  the  feeling  of  usefulness  and  achie\ement. 

"You  don't  need  to  worry  about  your  strawberries.  Mother,  I  have  it  all  figured 
out  just  how  I'm  going  to  run  the  water." 

No  irrigation  engineer  could  have  had  more  thrill  from  his  blue  prints  of  a  new 
dam  than  Ralph  did  from  making  his  water  behaxc.  Such  an  elaborate  system  of  dams 
and  ditches!     And  then  the  glow  of  satisfaction  when  his  job  had  been  done. 

"\\^ell,  I  bet  that  water  subbed  through  every  row.  You  sure  ought  to  get  a 
good  fall  crop  of  berries.     I  l^ct  we  even  have  enough  for  the  magpies." 

My  little  pal,  what  a  joy  he  has  always  been!  And  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  have 
not  wasted  a  single  moment  of  in\"  lo\e  in  the  disappointment  manv  people  thought 
I  should  have  felt  in  the  arri\al  of  my  third  boy.  Perhaps  that  was  the  secret  of  our 
palship,  a  reciprocation  for  the  fierce  loyalt\'  and  extra  tender  lo\e  I  had  shown  at  his 
birth.  After  all,  we  usualh'  get  out  of  anything  the  sum  total  of  what  we  put  into 
it.     In  this  case  the  bread  I  had  cast  on  the  water  had  returned  as  cake. 

The  time  is  here  for  horizons  beyond  the  bounds  of  irrigation  ditches,  and  I'll 
be  watching  for  the  same  swing  of  his  shoulders,  the  same  determined  stride.  And  as 
my  heart  swells  with  pride  at  each  new  accomplishment,  I  know  I'll  think  of  his  first 
world  he  conquered,  the  world  of  irrigation  diiches,  with  the  aid  of  two  blue  working 
gloves  and  a  Httle  shovel  with  a  red  handle. 


Viyind  QJingers 

Grace  Barker  Wiison 

The  shutters  all  are  fastened  tight. 
My  house,  my  hearth  are  weather-proof; 
But  still  I  hear  throughout  the  night 
Wind  fingers  tapping  on  my  roof. 
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Excerpts  From  tlic  \{^omnns  Exponent,  September  i,  nnd  September  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  UTAH:  The  men  who  frame  the  Constitution  for  the 
Stnte  of  Utah  are  expeeted  to  build  a  structure  that  will  be  permanent,  that  will  ha\e  a 
sure  foundation  and  will  not  need  eontinually  patching  up  because  it  is  not  equally 
well  poised  and  properly  balanced  in  all  its  parts;  the  strangers  who  visit  beautiful  Utah 
will  agree  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  almost  any  other  section  of  countrv  in  our  broad 
land  in  natural  facilities  and  in  beauty  of  location,  and  therefore  it  should  have  the 
best,  the  wisest  and  the  strongest  Constitution,  to  correspond  with  its  belongings. 

— Editorial 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEETING  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  WARD,  SALT 
LAKE  CITY:  .  .  .  Sister  L.  D.  Alder:  "I  have  worked  at  the  straw  work  years  ago,  wc 
had  hats  for  sale  also  rag  carpets,  in  the  Relief  Society.  I  am  anxious  these  home  in- 
dustries should  succeed."  .  .  .  Sister  Susan  Grant  of  Davis  County  said:  "I  take  great 
interest  in  Home  Industry.  Always  trade  at  the  Woman's  Store.  Also  advise  the 
sisters  in  our  stake  to  do  so  ...  .  The  Lord  tells  us  to  adorn  ourselves  \\ith  the  work- 
manship of  our  own  hands  ....  In  years  past  I  always  felt  like  getting  in  a  corner 
and  staying  there;  since  taking  an  acti\e  part  in  public  duties,  have  experienced  great 
joy  in  my  labors." 

— V.  R.  Young,  Sec. 

HARVEST  TIME 

Harvest  time,  and  a  bright  gold  sun, 

Sends  its  beams  o'er  the  yellowing  fields; 

The  heavy  grain,  and  sweet-scented  meadows. 

All  tell  of  bounteous  yields; 

The  clang  of  mo^^■er,  and  clash  of  scythe 

Are  gathering  the  yield  of  the  soil; 

E^'ery  where  is  fruitfulness 

To  gladden  the  sons  of  toil  .... 

— M.  R.  T.  Griffith 

VERSATILE  WOMEN:  Charlotte  Carmiehael  Stopes  in  British  Free-Women— 
Their  Historical  Privilege,  finds  that  women  have  been  Queens  Consort;  Oueens 
Regnant;  and  Oueens  Regent.  That  as  noble  women  they  ha\e  reeei\'ed  homage,  held 
courts  ....  could  and  did  inherit  public  offices  .  .  .  lliat  as  peeresses  they  could 
be,  and  were  summoned  to  Parliament  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

NOT  A  PARADISE:  The  historian  tells  us  that  it  was  no  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides  upon  which  the  pioneers  gazed  that  memorable  July  morning.  Aside  from  its 
scenic  splendor,  which  was  indeed  magnificent,  there  was  little  to  invite,  and  much  to 
repel  in  the  prospect  presented  to  their  view  ...  on  all  sides  a  seemingly  endless  waste 
of  sage  brush  bespangled  with  sunflowers — the  paradise  of  the  lizard,  the  cricket,  and 
the  rattlesnake  ...  a  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  cricket's  ceaseless  chirp,  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  or  the  whirr  and  twitter  of  the  passing  bird  ...  a  desolation 
of  centuries  ....  — Selected 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  \V.  Cannon 


r\OROTIIY  CANFIELD  FISH- 
ER, one  of  America's  most  be- 
loved writers,  has  recently  published 
Vernionf  7>adifjon.  It  celebrates 
the  worth  of  a  free  people  who  haxe 
stamped  tlie  American  nation  as  a 
whole  with  something  of  their 
character. 

PEEVAII     M.     ROSENTHAL, 

leader  in  social  work  education, 
conceived  and  is  largelv  responsible 
for  a  program  for  aiding  epileptics. 
It  is  the  first  plan  in  the  United 
States  to  combine  medical  treat- 
ment, research,  vocational  training, 
and  social  adjustments  for  sufferers 
from  epilepsy. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL  and 
^  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (Fal- 
mouth and  Company,  Manchester, 
Maine)  is  a  new  book  by  Svdney 
Greenbie  and  his  wife,  Marjorie 
Barstow  Greenbie.  It  tells  the 
authentic  story  of  Anne,  more  abo- 
litionist than  Lincoln  himself, 
though  a  Maryland  aristocrat  from 
a  family  of  slaveholders.  Her  keen 
political  insight,  talent  for  writing, 
and  military  genius  were  ever  at  the 
command     of     President     Lincoln. 

piVE    Latter-day    Saint    students 
from    Utah,    Idaho,    and    Cali- 
fornia, are  winning  special  recogni- 


tion for  their  musical  accomplish- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Lucretia 
Ferre  was  soprano  soloist  in  'The 
Messiah"  oratorio  in  Town  Hall  and 
has  had  roles  in  operas  and  musi- 
cales  with  the  Arundel  Opera 
Company  in  Maine.  Lila  Dickson 
has  sung  the  alto  roles  in  four  ora- 
torios. Renee  Sheranian  has  ap- 
peared both  as  harp  and  as  soprano 
soloist  in  important  events.  Beryl 
Jensen,  contralto,  is  one  of  the  few 
Utahns  e\'er  to  appear  as  a  soloist 
with  the  New  York  Oratorio  So- 
ciety. Naomi  Nokes  has  appeared 
as  soloist  in  concerts  in  New  York 
City. 

I7OR  the  first  time  in  history, 
women's  ownership  of  life  in- 
surance has  reached  the  fifty  billion 
dollar  mark,  according  to  a  survey 
issued  bv  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance. 

■DIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Hart- 
man,  Los  Angeles,  California,  ninety- 
three;  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Crandall  and 
Mrs.  Emma  S.  Cranmer,  twins, 
Springville,  Utah,  ninetv-one;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Robertson,  Springville,  ninety; 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Pace  Redd,  Monti- 
cello,  Utah,  ninety;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Honeycombe  LeBriton,  Tooele, 
Utah,  ninety. 
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L^ongratulattons  to  LP  resident   Ujavid  (ly.    i/LcJxay 

on  ulis  ibightii'Cyirst   Ujirthaag 

September  8,  1954 


'T^HE  general  board  and  members 
of  Relief  Society  throughout  the 
stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church 
extend  birthday  congratulations  to 
our  bclo\'cd  President,  David  O. 
McKay-  We  rejoice  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  leadership  and  in  his 
deep  and  abiding  spirituality.  It  is 
with  special  gratitude  that  we  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  President 
McKay's  travels  abroad  to  the  far 
stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church, 
and  we  rejoice  with  the  European 
Saints  that  our  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Revelator  has  stood  upon  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Swiss  temple  sites  and 
dedicated  these  sacred  premises  for 
the  erection  of  temples  to  the  Most 
High.    And  we  feel,  with  the  saints 


in  Africa,  in  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  a  participation  with  them 
in  the  joy  of  seeing  President 
McKay  and  hearing  his  voice  lifted 
in  wisdom  and  in  reverence,  and  in 
praise  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  restored  gospel  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  its  message  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  We  are 
grateful  that  the  days  and  the  years 
of  President  McKay's  life  have  been 
lengthened,  and  it  is  our  prayer  that 
he  may  enjoy  continued  health  and 
strength  to  perform  his  labors  on 
the  earth,  and  to  instruct  and  bless 
and  inspire  all  who  seek  to  know 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 


ioe    LJe   Jvind 


TN  striving  continually  to  grow  bet- 
ter, there  are  three  words  which, 
if  followed,  steadily  advance  one 
along  the  path  of  progression.  Paul 
demanded  of  the  Ephesians,  ''And 
be  ye  kind  one  to  another-''  If  every- 
one would  follow  this  advice,  the 
worst  would  become  better;  the  bet- 
ter, good;  and  good  would  turn  into 
joy. 

Everyone's  day  is  filled  with 
small  actions,  which,  with  one's  in- 
nermost thoughts,  total  up  that 
day's  character.  Kind  thoughts  re- 
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fleeted  in  kind  words  and  deeds 
strengthen  character  development. 
And  after  the  evening  is  past,  reflec- 
tion on  that  day's  happenings  brings 
satisfaction  and  contentment.  But 
if  kindliness  has  not  been  the  well- 
spring  of  the  day,  then  night  reflec- 
tions turn  bitter.  That  clipped 
sentence,  which  seemed  so  apropos 
and  smart  at  the  time  it  was  ut- 
tered, loses  its  cleverness  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  flush  and  hurt 
look  on  the  face  of  the  one  to  whom 
the  remark  was  directed.  The  quick- 
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ness  of  the  wit,  tinged  with  a  httle  word  to  your  husbands,  but  let  kind- 

mahce,  no  longer  seems  justified.  ness,   charity  and  love  crown  your 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  called  works  henceforward"  (D-  H.  C.  IV, 

upon  to  pluck  the  mote  out  of  their  page  607 ) .    Through  this  consider- 

brother's     eye     while     overlooking  ation    and    kindness,    the    marriage 

their  own  beam.     And  still,  harsh  relationship,     to     last     throughout 

criticism  and  unkind  words  do  not  eternity,   becomes   e\er   closer  and 

have  as  much  effect  in  awakening  dearer. 

in  a  wrongdoer  a  desire  to  improve  While  a  mother's  teen-age  chil- 
himself  as  do  kindly  words  of  un-  dren  may  exasperate  and  provoke 
derstanding.  ''A  soft  answer  turn-  her  sorely,  and  bring  a  stinging  re- 
eth  away  wrath"  is  as  true  today  as  tort  to  her  lips,  yet  a  recollection  of 
when  first  expressed.  The  main-  the  command  to  be  kind,  will  modi- 
spring  to  nobler  li\'ing  wells  up  fy  her  manner  of  correction  and 
from  the  inner  soul  as  a  result  of  result  in  a  better  understanding  and 
repentance.  future  co-operation   with   her   chil- 

The  wife  and  mother  has  much  dren.  Younger  children  need  to  be 
to  do  with  setting  the  tone  of  the  firmly  and  particularly  corrected 
home,  and  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  trained  steadfastly.  I'hc  spirit 
is  an  essential  ingredient  for  estab-  of  rebellion  and  bitterness  which 
lishing  a  tone  of  love.  By  studying  may  result  is  usually  dissohed  be- 
critically  her  own  conduct  and  fore  it  hardens  and  leads  to  serious 
acknowledging  that  there  are  two  misunderstandings,  if  children  are 
sides  to  any  question,  the  home-  corrected  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness, 
maker  inclines  her  heart  to  kind-  The  aged  stand  in  great  need  of 
ness  rather  than  criticism.  By  stat-  kindly  words  of  appreciation  and 
ing  to  herself  the  two  sides  of  an  encouragement.  They  can  go  with- 
occurrence  which  has  brought  hurt  out  material  largess  better  than 
to  her,  she  comes  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  compassion, 
feeling  of  the  other  party  to  a  mis-  Kindness  arises  from  a  deep-seat- 
understanding.  Her  heart  then  can  ed  characteristic  of  benevolence; 
begin  to  purge  itself  of  selfishness  and  the  heart  as  well  as  the  lips 
and  take  a  kindly,  understanding  must  speak  kindness  to  earn  the 
view.  Ha\ing  gained  this  perspec-  approbation  of  the  Savior:  "Inas- 
tive,  she  looks  with  a  proper  atti-  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
tude  upon  weaknesses  of  her  hus-  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  yc 
band  known  to  her.  have  done   it   unto  me."     ''Be  ye 

In  addressing  the  Relief  Society  kind,"   are  three  \^'ords   with   vital 

members,   the  Prophet   Joseph   ad-  significance     to     every     Latter-day 

monished    them,    ''When    you    go  Saint  woman, 
home,  never  give  a  cross  or  unkind  — M-  C.  S. 


yloJbiiu  TO  THE  FIELD 

Kyinnual  i^eneral  U\eiief  Society  L^onference 
nPHE  annual  general  Relief  Soeiety  conference  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  I'liursday,  September  29  and  30,  1954.  On  'I'hnrsday  afternoon 
in  the  'labernacle,  a  meeting  will  be  held  to  which  the  general  member- 
ship of  Relief  S()ciet\-  and  the  public  arc  invited.  M'he  attendance  at 
the  meetings  on  W^ednesday  and  on  'I'hursdav  morning  is  limited  to  stake 
and  mission  officers.  A  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  the  cornerstone 
laying  ceremony  for  the  Relief  Society  Building  at  Main  and  North  Temple 
Streets,  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4:15. 

Ujuiiing  cJextoooRs  ana    Visual  J^ias  for 

U\eliej  Societi/  cJ^essons 
I7ROM  inquiries  which  come  to  the  general  board,  it  would  seem  that 

some  Relief  Society  officers  and  class  leaders  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  recommended  procedure  for  acquiring  necessarv  textbooks  for  lessons. 

The  education  counselor  in  both  the  stake  and  ward  should  pre- 
sent to  the  president  of  the  respective  organization  a  list  of  the  textbooks 
and  visual  aids  which  will  be  needed  to  teach  the  Relief  Soeiety  lessons 
during  the  coming  season-  She  should  then  be  authorized  to  purchase 
these  supplies  with  funds  from  the  Relief  Society  general  fund.  The  educa- 
tion counselor  should  see  that  the  name  of  the  Relief  Society  organization 
is  written  in  each  book  before  giving  it  to  the  respective  stake  or  ward  class 
leader  for  her  use.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  education  counselor  is 
responsible  for  collecting  the  books  and  visual  aids  and  placing  them  in  the 
Relief  Soeiety  library. 

Where  a  teacher  wishes  to  purchase  her  own  textbook  in  order  to  be 
able  to  mark  it  and  keep  it  after  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Relief  Society  organization  should  also  purchase  a  text- 
book: 1.  in  order  that  the  book  may  become  a  part  of  the  Relief  Soeiety 
library;  2.  to  be  available  for  use  by  those  given  special  assignments;  3.  be- 
cause a  change  of  teachers  might  be  necessary  during  the  course,  and  at 
that  time  it  might  be  impossible  for  the  Relief  Society  organization  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  desired  textbook  or  visual  aid. 

Education  counselors  are  urged  to  safeguard  Relief  Society  libraries 
and  to  be  alert  to  opportunities  of  adding  to  them  gifts  of  Church  and 
other  worthwhile  books. 

LKe/ief  (bociefi/  uianaoook     ^xvailable 

The  Handbook  of  Instnictions  of  the  Relief  Society,  1949  edition,  is 
available  at  the  office  of  the  General  Board,  40  North  Main  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah,  price  60  cents  each,  postpaid.  This  handbook  contains 
official  instructions  on  Relief  Society  policies  and  procedure. 
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The  Long  Night 

Mauriiie  B.  Hansen 


KATHERINE  stood  silently  at 
the  ^vindo\^■,  looknig  down  at 
the  city  helow;  out  of  the 
sea  of  smoky  twilight  the  early 
lights  came  floating,  seemed  to  be 
riding  the  wa\es  directly  np  to  the 
base  of  the  huge  gray  building 
where  she  was. 

This  place  is  just  like  an  island, 
she  thought  pensi\ely,  or  a  moun- 
taintop.  All  the  noise  and  confus- 
ion of  the  city,  all  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  living  wash  around  it, 
but  up  here  nothing  touches  us. 
We're  like  castaways  from  the  time 
we  enter  till  the  time  we  go  home 
and  have  to  face  our  responsibilities 
again.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  go 
home!  E\ery  other  time  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  home  with  the 
new  baby,  but  not  this  time.  I'm 
sick  of  being  somebody's  wife, 
somebodv's  mother.  I  v\ant  to  be 
myself!  And  it  seems  I  ha\e  to  come 
to  the  hospital  and  ha\c  a  baby  to 
do  it! 

Katherine  pushed  the  window 
curtain  aside  impatiently  and  stared 
again  into  the  gathering  darkness. 
So  quiet.  You  couldn't  c\en  hear 
the  traffic  clearly  from  here.  Only  a 
sound  like  the  wind  on  an  autumn 
night.  At  home  now,  there  \\ould 
be  no  peace  and  quiet.  This  was 
the  worst  time  of  day  when  you  had 
children.  Joe  coming  home  tired, 
asking  if  supper  was  ready,  the  bab) 
(well,  she'd  been  the  baby  until 
now)  cr^dng  sleepily  in  her  high 
chair,  the  two  little  girls  wrangling 
endlessly  over  their  toys,  while 
Kathy,  the  eight-year  old,  sat  with 
her  ear  glued  to  the  blaring  radio. 


And,  finally,  when  the  nightmar- 
ish meal  \\as  prepared  and  eaten, 
when  the  last  child  had  been  coaxed 
into  eating  her  \egetables,  when  the 
ine\itable  glass  of  milk  had  been 
spilled  and  wiped  up,  and  Joe  had 
been  waited  on  and  filled  up  and 
sent  in  to  read  his  paper,  then  could 
Katherine  sit  down,  eat  her  own 
supper,  and  relax?  No,  then  the 
work  began  again,  or  perhaps  it 
merelv  continued— at  a  more  hectic 
pace. 

I'he  bath,  with  the  usual  chaos 
in  the  bathroom,  the  tedious,  child- 
ishlv  drawn-out  routine  of  getting 
into  night  clothes,  curling  Kathy's 
hair  for  school,  the  storv,  the 
pra\crs,  the  drinks  of  water,  and  the 
goodnight  kisses.  At  this  point 
Katherine  alwa\s  felt  more  like  be- 
stowing an  exasperated  spank  than 
a  kiss— and  the  final,  exhausted  re- 
lief of  turning  off  the  light. 

Oh,  if  only  she  could  rest  then! 
But  there  w  ere  still  the  kitchen  with 
the  sinkful  of  unwashed  dishes,  the 
dining  room  with  the  uncleared 
table,  the  floor  to  sweep— and  after- 
ward, the  basket  of  ironing  (did 
Kathy  ha\e  a  clean  dress  for  school? ) , 
Kathy's  shoes  to  polish,  Joe's  socks 
to  darn,  his  torn  work  pants  to 
mend  and  nothing,  nothing,  noth- 
ing to  look  for\\'ard  to  but  bed  and 
the  blessed  relief  of  sleep,  until  the 
babv  cried,  or  one  of  the  children 
had  a  bad  dream,  or  wanted  another 
drink.  And  then,  almost  instantly, 
it  seemed,  came  the  maddening 
jangle  of  the  alarm  and  another 
day's  beginning. 

Oh,  no,  thought  Katherine  fran- 
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tically,  safe  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
hospital,  I  won't  go  home  tomor- 
row! I  can't  face  that  again,  so 
soon!  Other  women  can  manage 
gracious,  leisurely  meals,  a  pleasant, 
quiet  evening  with  their  children— 
and  a  little  time  to  be  a  companion 
to  their  husbands.  If  only  I  were 
more  efficient,  a  better  manager  .  .  . 
but  Fm  not,  and  I  must  have  a  little 
more  time  to  mvself! 

Mother  is  there,  she  planned 
feverishly  in  her  mind.  She'll  take 
good  care  of  Joe  and  the  girls.  Fll 
tell  Dr.  Miller  I  don't  feel  strong 
enough  to  leave  yet.  I'm  sure  he'll 
let  me  stay  another  day  or  two.  He 
must!  I  can't  face  the  bedlam  at 
home  yet,  especially  not  with  the 
new  baby  to  take  care  of,  too! 

She  sank  into  a  soft  chair  and 
looked  around  her,  her  eyes  bitter 
and  stormy,  her  usually  pretty 
mouth  a  sullen  line.  She  was  in 
the  waiting  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  on  the  maternity  floor.  It  was 
a  comfortable,  pleasant  room  .  .  . 
easy  chairs,  an  end  table  with  a 
casual  clutter  of  magazines  and  pa- 
pers, flowered  drapes  at  the  wide 
windows,  a  golden  pool  of  light  on 
tht  floor  beneath  the  graceful  floor 
lamp. 

Down  the  hall  beyond  the  nurs- 
ery was  her  room.  It  was  pleasant 
too,  and  quietly  peaceful.  What 
was  more  important,  she  was  alone 
there.  No  one  to  make  demands 
upon  her,  no  responsibilities.  Her 
meals  were  brought  to  her  regular- 
ly —  in  good  time.  Good  meals, 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  tray- 
meals  she  did  not  have  to  cook,  nor 
clean  up  after.  She  slept  undis- 
turbed throughout  the  night;  when 
she  awoke,  she  washed  and  listened 


to  the  radio,  read,  or  rested  until 
her  breakfast  came. 

After  that  she  could  see  her  baby, 
play  with  him,  feed  him,  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  she  and  Joe  had  a  boy 
at  last  after  the  four  little  girls.  But 
she  did  not  have  to  bathe  him,  nor 
change  him,  nor  wash  his  clothes. 
She  did  not  e\  en  hear  him  cry.  And 
all  the  long  afternoon  was  hers  to 
read,  or  nap,  to  visit  in  case  anyone 
came  to  see  her,  to  redisco\'er  her 
self  as  a  person,  an  individual,  not 
a  mother,  nor  a  wife,  not  a  house- 
keeper, nor  a  cook,  nor  a  laundress. 

Katherine  did  not  want  to  go 
home.  She  felt  well  enough  and 
had  very  little  weakness,  but  she  had 
a  bitter  determination  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  somehow— to  refuse  to  go 
home  tomorrow. 

She  sat  there  a  long  time,  revel- 
ing in  the  stillness,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  things  she  should  be  do- 
ing. Finally,  she  rose,  sighing,  still 
bitter  about  having  to  leave  this  hav- 
en, but  realizing,  too,  that  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do  about  it.  She 
was  well— they  couldn't  afford  for 
her  to  stay  even  one  day  longer  than 
was  necessary. 

CFIE  went  back  along  the  dark- 
ened hall,  past  the  closed  doors 
of  others  like  hers,  till  she  came  to 
the  nursery.  Peering  between  the 
slats  of  the  blinds  she  could  see 
her  baby  in  his  crib,  on  his  stom- 
ach, asleep,  the  blue  blanket  cover- 
ing him  except  for  his  round  black 
head.  What  a  darling  he  was!  So 
like  Joe.  Everything  she  had  want- 
ed her  son  to  be.  Of  course  you 
wanted  your  girls  to  be  pretty,  but 
it  didn't  matter,  especially,  whether 
or  not  they  looked  like  their  father. 
But  a  boy,  when  they  had  waited 
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SO  long  for  one,  why,  how  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  look  so  much 
like  his  father.  She  feasted  her 
eyes  on  him  a  moment  more— how 
peacefully  he  slept!  How  safe  he 
was  here.  He  got  the  best  of  care, 
she  needn't  worry  about  him  a  min- 
ute, as  she  might  at  home.  Then, 
noticing  by  the  clock  on  the  nurs- 
ery wall  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  six 
—almost  time  for  them  to  bring  the 
baby  in— she  went  back  along  the 
quiet  hall  to  her  own  room. 

The  efficient,  masked  nurse 
brought  the  baby  in  promptly  at 
six,  relinquished  him  to  Kather- 
ine's  waiting  arms,  and  silently  de- 
parted, closing  the  door  softly  be- 
hind her.  A  moment  later  she  re- 
opened the  door  long  enough  to 
say,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Harper,  your  baby 
was  quite  unhappy  earlier  this  even- 
ing. He  seems  to  have  a  tummy- 
ache,  poor  little  boy.  But  don't 
worry— he'll  get  over  it  with  no 
trouble,  I'm  sure."  And  she  was 
gone  again. 

''Have  you  been  sick,  honey?" 
Katherine  murmured,  cuddling  her 
son.  ''Well,  after  your  supper  every- 
thing will  be  better."  And  so  it 
was.  The  baby  soon  lay  drowsing 
and  content  in  her  arms.  The 
omnipresent  nurse  appeared  again, 
like  a  genie,  and  whisked  the  baby 
back  to  the  nursery. 

She  brought  him  in  again  at 
ten,  after  Katherine  had  spent  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  visit- 
ing with  the  patient  in  the  next 
room,  discussing  their  respective 
children  (strange  how  charming 
they  became  when  you  did  not  have 
to  be  with  them  every  minute). 

"How's  my  baby  been?"  she 
asked  the  nurse. 


''Oh,  a  little  fussy,  Mrs.  Harper, 
but  nothing  to  be  concerned 
about,"  the  nurse  replied. 

After  her  visit  with  th.e  baby, 
Katherine  went  to  bed.  The  room 
was  cool,  blessedly  quiet  and  re- 
mote, the  bed  linen  was  hospital- 
immaculate.  With  nothing  to  dis- 
turb her,  Katherine  slept. 

CHE  awoke  suddenly  sometime  lat- 
er. For  a  moment  she  lay  still, 
holding  her  breath,  listening.  Then 
it  came  again,  the  high,  incessant 
wailing  of  a  baby.  She  often  heard 
the  babies  in  the  nursery  cry,  but 
this  was  different.  It  was  ...  fa- 
miliar. It  was  her  baby.  Suddenly, 
she  was  sure  of  it.  She  hadn't  heard 
him  cr\'  often,  but  he  had  cried 
that  e\ening  and  she  remembered. 

She  listened  again.  The  crying 
went  on,  desperate,  persistent. 
Don't  be  silly,  she  told  herself,  he's 
onlv  hungry— they'll  feed  him,  and 
he'll  go  right  back  to  sleep.  But 
the  crving  went  on,  unabated,  in- 
creasing in  volume  and  desperation, 
until  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  it 
stopped. 

Katherine  listened  fearfully.  They 
must  have  picked  him  up,  she 
breathed. 

But  the  sound  began  again,  sec- 
onds later,  fretful,  appealmg,  as  if 
the  child  had  only  stopped  for 
breath.  Katherine  sat  up  in  bed, 
her  hands  clutching  the  sheet,  star- 
ing into  the  darkness. 

She  had  never  heard  a  new  baby 
cry  quite  like  that  before.  So  in- 
sistently, as  if  ...  as  if  he  were  in 
pain.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
sick?  After  all,  the  nurse  had  said 
he'd  been  fussy— had  had  a  stomach- 
ache. What  if  it  were  something 
serious?     You  read  all  the  time  of 
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epidemics  among  newborn  babies  in 
hospitals.  Yon  never  thonght  it 
eonld  happen  to  one  of  yonrs,  but 
.  .  .  suppose  it  did?  Suppose  it  were 
her  babw  her  son?  Sick  at  heart, 
desperatclv  Katherine  fumbled  her 
way  out  of  the  high  hospital  bed, 
groped  for  her  slippers,  her  house- 
coat. She  slip]3ed  out  the  door, 
down  the  hall,  her  feet  noiseless  on 
the  polished  floor. 

Ilalfwav  to  the  nursery  a  nurse 
stepped  out  of  the  office. 

''Why,  Mrs.  Harper,  what  are 
you  doing  up  at  this  hour?" 

"I— I  heard  a  baby  crying,"  Kath- 
erine stammered.  ''I  came  to  see 
if  it  was  my  baby.  He  sounded  so 
ill,  and  he  cried  so  long  .  .  .  listen, 
you  can  still  hear  him!" 

''Now,  Mrs.  Harper,  Fm  sure 
e\'erything  is  all  right.  He's  probably 
only  hungry.  And  it  most  likely 
isn't  your  baby  anyway.  You  need 
your  rest.  Now  you  go  right  back 
to  bed."  She  turned  Katherine's 
resisting  form,  propelled  her  gently 
down  the  hall. 

"You  climb  back  into  bed,  Mrs. 
Harper,  and  Fll  go  down  to  the 
nursery  and  check  on  that  baby," 
she  said  soothingly.  "There  is  no 
need  for  you  to  WT)rry." 

Alone  again,  Katherine  did  not 
get  back  into  bed.  She  turned  in- 
stead to  the  window,  stared  unsee- 
ing into  the  blackness.  The  nurse 
had  not  reassured  her.  After  all,  it 
was  her  job  to  keep  the  patients 
from  becoming  upset.  What  else 
could  she  ha\e  said  to  Katherine? 
And  they  certainly  would  not  tell 
her  if  there  were  something  wrong 
with  her  baby.  Not  until  it  \\as  too 
late.  Those  epidemics  struck  like 
lightning,    Katherine    remembered. 


Onlv  a  few  hours  before  the  baby 
.  .  .  died.  A  sob  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Back  in  the  nursery  the  baby  still 
cried,  the  sound  rising  and  falling, 
growing  weak  and  tired,  then  loud 


and  anguished. 


I^ATHERINE  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  She  shut  her  door  tight- 
\\  against  the  sound,  telling  herself 
o\er  and  o\cr,  furiously,  it's  not  mv 
baby,  it's  not  my  baby!  And  any- 
way, they'll  take  good  care  of  him. 
They  know  just  what  to  do.  If 
they  have  to,  they  can  get  a  doctor 
in  a  minute.  And  I'm  sure  it  isn't 
my  baby.  All  this  is  just  my  imagi- 
nation. 

But  the  sound  crept  into  the 
room,  under  the  door,  through  the 
transom,  filling  it  with  dread  and 
the  terrible  noise  of  the  baby's  cry- 
ing. 

Katherine  knelt  by  the  bed. 
"Dear  Lord,  take  care  of  my  baby 
.  .  .  don't  let  it  be  my  baby!  Please, 
Father,  let  me  take  him  home  to- 
morrow, let  me  help  him  grow  up. 
Please,  don't  let  it  be  my  baby!" 
Dear  God,  she  thought,  if  only  I 
could  see  him,  hold  him,  know  just 
how  sick  he  is! 

All  night  the  terrible  sound  con- 
tinued. She  waited  breathlessly, 
hopelessly,  praying  for  the  crying 
to  stop,  fearing  that  it  would,  and 
she  \\'Ould  no  longer  know  if  the 
child  still  existed. 

At  last  the  skv  began  to  grow 
light,  the  first  pink  fingers  of  dawn 
crept  o\er  the  mountains.  And  the 
crying  of  the  baby  stopped.  Do\mi 
the  hall,  the  hushed  footsteps  of 
the  nurse  were  approaching.  The 
door  opened. 

"W'^hy,  Mrs.  Harper,  are  you  up 
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already?  Here's  your  baby,  all  ready 
for  his  breakfast.  And  is  he  hungry!" 

Katherine  raised  her  haggard  face 
to  the  nurse.  "My  baby,  is  he  .  .  . 
is  he  all  right?" 

"He  surely  is— slept  through  his 
two-o'clock  feeding,  almost.  I  think 
he  would  ha\e,  but  one  of  the 
babies  cried  most  of  the  night— his 
formula  doesn't  agree  with  him,  I 
guess.  I  hope  he  didn't  disturb 
you.      He    has    a    mighty    pair    of 

If  7 
ungs. 

"No,"  Katherine  murmured  faint- 
ly.   "He  didn't  disturb  me." 


"That's  good,"  said  the  nurse, 
placing  the  baby  in  Katherine's 
arms.  "I  hear  you're  going  home 
today.  Good  luck  to  you  .  .  .  don't 
work  too  hard  right  away  now." 
And  she  was  gone. 

"Yes,"  said  Katherine,  holding  her 
babv  tightly,  "we're  going  home  to- 
day, home  to  Daddy  and  the  little 
sisters— and  we  can  hardly  wait." 

Suddenly  the  hospital  lost  its 
magic  for  her  ...  it  was  quiet,  peace- 
ful .  .  .  but  home— home  was  where 
the  safety  lay  and  everything  she 
held  dear. 


cJraditional 

heuhh  lluish  Sadleir 

It  bears  no  mark  of  Chippendale — 

Of  Slicraton  or  Adam. 

It  nc\er  held  a  prineess 

Nor  a  smart  Parisian  madam; 

It  boasts  of  no  handcarving, 

Wears  no  ancient  tapestry — 

'i'his  ehair  made  in  my  grandpa's  mill 

Held  just  my  doll  and  me. 


LYNDA  SUE  SNOW 

Standing  beside  the  ehair  which  was 
made  by  her  third  great-grandfather,  Wal- 
ter Huish  of  Payson,  Utah. 


Q>  to  ring    vi/heat 


TN  response  to  requests  which  have  come  to  the  Magazine  for  information 

on  methods  of  storing  wheat,  we  are  printing  the  following  information 

contained  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  General  Church  Welfare  Committee: 

1.  \^ariety:  Dark  Hard  Winter  Wheat  (Turkey) 

Dark  Hard  Spring  or  Marquis  Wheat 

2.  Grade  should  be  No.  2  or  better  (not  less  than  58  lbs.  per  bushel). 

Protein  should  be  from  11.50  or  12.50  per  cent.  Wheat  should  be  cleaned 
for  human  consumption  and  free  from  smut  and  foreign  material. 

3.  Moisture  content  is  most  important.     It  is  recommended  that  the 

moisture  content  be  less  than  10  per  cent.  Insects  arc  unable  to  reproduce 
in  clean  grain  with  a  moisture  of  9  per  cent  or  below. 

4.  Containers  should  be  suitable  to  hold  weight  of  grain,  protect  it 

from  rodents  and  insects,  and  should  be  non-conductors  of  moisture  (metal 
containers  have  been  most  satisfactory). 

5.  Quantity  will  vary  according  to  individual  needs.  An  active  per- 
son will  require  more  than  an  inactive  one.  As  a  guide,  from  past  experi- 
ence, one  year's  requirement  will  vary  from  70  lbs.  per  year  for  children  to 
300  lbs.  for  an  adult  ])er  capita.  (This  refers  only  to  bread,  cereal,  and  other 
normal  requirements.  If  circumstances  cause  wheat  and  wheat  products 
to  become  the  principal  diet,  the  amount  required  per  individual  would 
be  proportionally  increased.) 

6.  Storage.    Wheat  will  keep  indefinitely  if  properly  stored  in  a  cool 

dry  place  with  moisture  under  10  per  cent.  It  should  be  free  from  any 
foreign  materials,  especially  those  which  have  odors  (kerosene,  onions, 
petroleum  products,  etc.).  If  wheat  is  stored  for  more  than  one  year 
it  should  be  turned  and  aerated  at  least  twice  a  year.  Wheat  can  be 
cleaned  by  screening  it  over  a  hand  sieve  made  of  screen  similar  to  wire 
door  screen.  The  most  successful  storage  has  resulted  from  stock  rota- 
tion, using  old  wheat  first,  and  replacing  it  with  new  wheat  at  harvest 
season. 


QJaithfal  CJarmer 

Mahel  Law  Atkinson 

When  working  for  a  harvest,  he  would  sow 
The  seed  with  care  in  fertile,  waiting  soil. 
And  ask  the  Father  to  reward  his  toil — 
Then  would  continue  on  to  use  the  hoe. 
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yiyood  L^arving,    \^il  [Painting,  and   I Leedlecraft 

Ella  Call  Cook,  Afton,  Wyomii:g,  Keeps  Herself  Busy  and  Makes  Other  People 

Happy  With  Her  Multiple  Hobbies 

OISTER  COOK,  sixty-nine  years  old,  is  seen  holding  a  scroll  wood  carving,  "Queen 
^  Anne's  Sleigh."  Also  in  the  photograph  are  a  hand-carved  shelf  in  scroll  design 
and  five  pieces  of  toy  furniture.  Sister  Cook  also  carved  the  graceful  balustrade  seen  at 
the  right  of  the  picture.  Other  items  illustrated  are:  a  pompom  bedspread,  a  knitted 
bed  jacket,  crocheted  tidy,  netted  doily  (on  Sister  Cook's  lap);  crocheted  tablecloth; 
eyelet  embroidered  pillowcases;  embroidered  doily;  tatted  doily;  cluny  lace-trimmed  cur- 
tains; hand-painted  china  plate;  syrup  pitcher,  plate,  and  candlestick;  punchwork  panel, 
crocheted  bag,  crocheted  bedspread,  nylon  crocheted  scarf,  beaded  handbag;  "Broken 
Star"  quilt,  'Turkey  Tracks"  quilt,  "Tumbling  Blocks"  quilt;  hooked  rug;  oil  painting 
of  roses. 

Sister  Cook,  mother  of  eight  children,  has  served  in  the  stake  Relief  Society  presi- 
dency and  is  now  a  visiting  teacher  in  her  ward. 


(y/1   (^uard 


Pansy e  II.  Powell 

When  summer  nights  hold  clover  sweets. 
Beset  by  insect  vandals. 
Then  firefly  watchmen  light  their  beats 
With  flashing  neon-candles! 
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No  Secrets  Between  Them 


Dorothy  Boys  Kiluin 


MRS.  THATCHER  sat  down 
in  her  favorite  rocker  by  the 
back  parlor  window^  and  ad- 
jnsted  across  her  slender  shonlders 
the  beantifnl  shawl  her  danghter 
had  recenth-  sent  her  from  India. 

''A  lovely  thing/'  she  said  softly 
for  the  hundredth  time.  "But,  oh, 
if  it  could  only  have  been  Julie  her- 
self that  came  across  the  water 
instead.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  abruptly  and  looked 
apprehensively  across  at  her  white- 
haired,  kind-faced  husband  who  was 
reading  in  his  big  leather  chair.  Had 
she  said  too  much?  Would  he  real- 
ize that  she  was  thinking  she  might 
never  see  their  child  again,  at  least 
in  this  world? 

Mr.  Thatcher  looked  up  from  his 
paper  and  said  soothingly,  ''Only  a 
year  now,  Mary,  until  it's  time  for 
her  to  come  home  again." 

'Tes,  only  a  year,"  Mrs.  Thatcher 
repeated  slowly.  I  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  it  from  hiniy  she  thought 
to  herself.  He  doesnt  have  the 
faintest  idea. 

Far  from  feeling  triumphant, 
however,  the  taste  of  her  success  was 
a  great  bitterness  in  her  mouth. 

She  had  never  before,  in  all  their 
forty-seven  years  of  married  life, 
tried  to  keep  anything  important 
from  her  husband.  But  when  the 
doctor  had  told  her— apparently  he 
had  seen  that  she  was  determined  to 
know  the  truth— that  she  might  go 
any  time  now,  her  first  instinct  had 
been  to  protect  Jonathan  from  all 
unnecessary  sorrow.  She  had  had  a 
long,  full,  rich  life,  there  should  be 
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no  real  sadness  over  the  fact  that 
her  course  was  almost  run.  But  he 
might  not  be  able  to  see  it  that  way. 
The  anguish  of  uncertainty  might 
be  much  harder  for  him  to  bear 
than  for  her.   Whv  not  spare  him? 

So  she  had  bra\'ely  reasoned. 

But  day  by  day  the  unaccustomed 
burden  of  the  secret  had  grown 
hea\icr  on  her  heart.  She  had  come 
to  feel  that  she  was  cheapening  their 
last  days  together  by  refusing  to 
share  exery thing  with  him,  that,  in 
effect,  she  had  been  doing  him  the 
injustice  of  believing  him  to  be 
more  cowardlv  than  she.  She  longed 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  but  the  longer 
she  waited,  the  more  difficult  it 
became  to  broach  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  looked  out  the 
window  toward  her  belo\cd  garden, 
as  if  hoping  to  find  strength  in  its 
awakening  beauty.  Her  eyes  focused 
on  its  newest  addition,  a  shiny 
green  camellia  plant,  now  bursting 
with  buds. 

I  knew  that  one  would  bear  boun- 
tifully, she  thought  warmly,  the 
minute  I  saw  it.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
will  be  a  riot  of  color. 

npHE  new  plant  in  full  bloom! 
How  fast  time  was  passing.  She 
must  not  allow  another  day  to  go 
by  with  this  shadow  of  deception 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

''Jonathan,"  she  said  quickly,  feel- 
ing the  blood  drain  from  her  face. 
"I  must  tell  you  something." 

"Yes,  Mary?"  Mr.  Thatcher  put 
down  his  paper  with  startling  sud- 
denness. 
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Mrs.  Thatcher  cleared  her  throat. 
'It's  hard/'  she  half  whispered. 
'The  telling  of  it  is  almost  harder 
than  the  thing  itself."  She  forced 
herself  to  continue.  ''J^^^  remember 
when  you  took  me  to  the  doctor's 
about  two  months  ago?" 

Mr.  Thatcher  leaned  forward  and 
laid  his  wrinkled  brown  hand  on 
hers.  'Tou  don't  have  to  tell  me, 
my  dear— I  know,"  he  said  softly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep, 
searching  silence  between  them. 

'Tou  know,  Jonathan?"  Mrs. 
Thatcher  asked  incredulously,  even 
as  a  great  wave  of  relief  swept  over 
her.  "But  how?  I  thought  I  had 
been  so  careful  not  to.  .  .  ." 

Her  husband  smiled  tenderly. 
*Tou  have  been  careful,  Mary.  At 
what  cost  I  will  never  know.  And 
since  you  seemed  to  want  it  that 
way,  I  have  kept  silent." 

"What  made  you  realize,  Jon? 
Did  that  doctor  say  anything  to 
you?  If  he  did,"  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
gentle  voice  rose  to  an  unnatural 
crescendo,  'Til  never  trust  his  word 
againi" 

"No,  no,  it  wasn't  Dr.  Jolby, 
Mary,"  Mr.  Thatcher  said  hastily. 
"It— it  was  the  camellias/' 

"The  camellias?"  his  wife  echoed 
blankly. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "You  remember 
how  we  stopped  at  the  nursery  on 
the  way  home  from  the  doctor's 
office  that  day,  to  buy  a  new  ca- 
mellia plant  for  the  back  garden?" 

"I  remember,"  Mrs.  Thatchei  an- 
swered. "It  was  that  lovely  full- 
bodied  one  that's  bursting  with 
promise  right  this  minute."  She 
looked  out  the  window  as  if  to  ver- 
ify her  statement. 

"They're  going  to  have  multi- 
colored blossoms,  too,  just  as  the 


man  said,"  she  added  enthusiasti- 
cally. "This  morning  I  saw  some 
slivers  of  deep  pink  and  white  peep- 
ing out  from  the  swirls  of  the  green 
buds."  She  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  the  burden  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"How  you  love  camellias!"  Mr. 
Thatcher  said.  "They  quite  take 
you  out  of  yourself,  don't  they?" 

"Yes,  Jonathan,  they're  very  dear 
to  my  heart."  She  paused,  and  her 
husband  saw  the  solemn  shadow  of 
reality  come  back  into  her  eyes. 
"That's  why  I  .  .  ."  she  began  im- 
pulsively, then  stopped  in  confu- 
sion. 

"Exactly  so."  Mr.  Thatcher's 
voice  was  deep  with  emotion. 
"That's  how  I  knew,  Mary,  what 
you've  been  trying  to  tell  me  this 
afternoon." 

jV/fRS.  Thatcher  raised  her  eye- 
brows questioningly. 

"You  love  flowers  so  much, 
Mary,"  her  husband  explained  slow- 
ly, "that  you've  always  wanted  to 
watch  them  grow  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. If  it  was  a  choice  between 
seeds  and  plants,  as  with  zinnias, 
you  always  took  seeds.  Maybe  you 
felt  your  eye  on  them  would  make 
them  grow  straighter  and  fuller 
than  they  would  have  in  a  nursery," 
he  added  teasingly. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Jon,"  Mrs. 
Thatcher  chuckled.  "But  you  see, 
don't  you?"  she  added  seriously. 
"It's  kind  of  like  wanting  to  adopt 
a  tiny  baby  from  a  foundling  home 
instead  of  a  half-grown  child,  if  you 
had  the  choice,  so  you  could  have 
the  joy  of  watching  and  shaping  its 
development  from  the  first." 

Mr.  Thatcher  nodded  understand- 
ingly.    "And  by  the  same  token," 
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he  said,  **when  it  came  to  shrubs  or 
trees,  whereas  most  folks  wanted 
ones  that  would  bear  blossoms  or 
fruit  right  away,  you'd  always  buy 
the  tiniest  bush,  the  smallest  tree." 

'Tatience  costs  nothing,  Jon,  and 
I've  always  had   plenty." 

''Always,  until  this  time,"  her 
husband  said  softly.  ''On  that  last 
trip  to  the  nursery,  when  I  confi- 


dently pointed  out  to  you  the  small- 
est, puniest  plant  in  the  place.  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Thatcher  smiled  with  infinite 
love  and  compassion  as  he  reached 
over  once  more  and  put  her  hand  in 
his.  "This  time,"  he  went  on,  "you 
said  quietly,  'No,  Jonathan,  let's 
take  a  large  one,  one  that  will  be 
sure  to  bloom  well  this  very  season.' 
.  .  .  And  then  I  knew." 


k/L  JLetter  QJrom    1 1  Loth 


er 


My  Dear  Children: 


Our  wonderful  chapel  is  now  completed,  and  our  dedication  of  it  to  God's  work 
is  over.  But  the  spiritual  feeling  of  the  dedicatory  prayer  and  the  services  held  then 
are  still  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  building.  I  wish  you  could  all  have  had  this  inspir- 
ing and  thrilling  experience  with  me. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  when  any  of  the  General  Authorities  of  the 
Church  offers  a  prayer,  he  is  always  careful  to  speak  the  name  of  Deity  with  rev- 
erence and  in  plainness.  I  think  we  do  appeal  to  our  Heavenly  Father  with  careful 
reverence  and  humility.  But  how  many  of  us  give  full  meaning  to  the  closing  of  our 
prayers  when  we  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior?  That  bothers  me 
sometimes. 

It  seems  we  become  too  hurried  to  think  of  the  sacredness  of  his  name.  Have 
you  noticed  how  children  are  often  in  the  habit  of  saying  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ"  indistinctly,  with  their  words  run  together,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  blessing 
or  a  prayer.     Do  your  little  ones  speak  like  that? 

When  I  was  a  small  girl,  one  day  in  Sunday  School  our  stake  superintendent  was 
visiting  us,  and  when  he  spoke  to  us  he  remarked  about  the  reverence  with  which  the 
blessings  on  the  sacrament  had  been  said.  One  brother  was  mentioned  especially, 
and  when  we  came  to  think  of  it,  he  did  pronounce  the  prayer  beautifully,  with 
utmost  faith  and  reverence  right  to  the  end. 

Upon  one  occasion  special  respect  was  paid  to  Jesus.  Do  you  remember  when 
Mary  came  to  Jesus  and  used  her  precious  ointment  to  anoint  his  head  and  feet? 
Some  criticized  her  for  being  so  extravagant,  but  Jesus  did  not.  Some  said  the  oint- 
ment should  have  been  sold  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor,  but  Jesus  said  the  poor 
were  always  with  them,  but  they  would  not  always  have  him  with  them.  He  de- 
clared that  whenever  the  gospel  was  preached  this  incident  would  be  told  as  a  me- 
morial to  her. 

Perhaps,  if  we  explain  to  the  little  folks  how  sacred  the  name  of  Jesus  is,  and 
how  he  loves  us,  they  will  speak  his  name  reverently. 

The  fruit  season  is  at  hand,  and  our  Relief  Society  bazaar  is  not  too  far  away, 
so  I  am  as  busy  as  a  mother  with  twins.     I  love  you,  darhngs. 

Mother 

Clara  Home  Park 


Courtesy  National  Cotton  Council 


cJrench  cJoasted  Criam   (bandwich 


es 


12  slices  day-old  bread 
shortening  for  spreading 
baked  or  boiled  ham 
mustard 
3  eggs 


Vz 


milk 


3       tbsp.  flour 
Vs   tbsp.  salt 

shortening  for  frying 


Make  sandwiches  by  spreading  slices  of  bread  Hghtly  with  shortening.  Spread  every 
other  slice  with  ham  and  mustard  to  taste.  Cover  with  plain  slices.  Cut  sandwiches  in 
halves  diagonally,  making  triangles.  Make  batter  for  dipping  as  follows:  in  shallow  pan, 
such  as  cake  pan,  beat  eggs  with  fork.  Mix  flour  into  thin  paste  with  a  little  of  the 
milk.  Add  to  eggs,  with  rest  of  milk  and  salt.  Mix  well.  Dip  sandwiches,  first  one 
side  then  the  other,  in  batter.  Be  careful  not  to  let  them  soak.  Fry  in  hot  skillet  or 
on  hot  griddle,  turning  sandwiches  once  to  brown  both  sides.  Serve  hot.  Makes  six 
servings. 


(^oiorful  Secret 

Maryhale  Woolsey 

"Don't  let  those  gray  clouds  scare  you!" 
Exclaimed  the  merry  sun. 
"The  makings  of  a  rainbow 
Are  wrapped  in  every  one!" 
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The  Falling  Shackles 

Chapter  4  (Conclusion) 
Margery  S.  Stewart 


Synopsis:  The  Tobler  family,  members 
of  the  Church  from  Europe,  arrive  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and,  through  the  help  of 
Mamma  Tobler's  cousin  Frederick,  find 
a  home.  Papa  Tobler,  who  had  been  a 
doctor,  finds  employment  in  a  factory. 
Mamma  Tobler  quickly  makes  the  old- 
fashioned  house  into  a  home,  and  Karen, 
the  younger  daughter,  finds  many  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  in  her  school  work. 
Maria,  the  seventeen-year-old  daughter, 
finds  work  assisting  young  Timothy  All- 
red  in  his  father's  drugstore.  Phillip,  the 
young  son,  makes  many  friends.  Papa 
Tobler  is  greatly  disturbed  to  find  that 
Felix  Dracken,  who  had  been  his  enemy 
in  a  concentration  camp,  is  a  fellow  em- 
ployee at  the  factory.  Maria  is  introduced 
to  Timothy's  fiancee,  Lisa  Ballentine,  but 
Maria  realizes  she  is  in  love  with  Tim- 
othy and  has  been  in  love  with  him  ever 
since  the  day  she  found  Philip  in  his  store. 

NO  one  was  downstairs.  Maria 
found  Karen  sitting  by  the 
window  in  their  room  prac- 
ticing the  guitar.  She  was  singing 
an  American  son^;,  one  familiar  to 
Maria  because  of  the  radio  the 
pharmacist  kept  on. 

"Has  Mamma  been  over  at  all?" 
She  sat  on  the  bed. 

Karen  looked  up  and  laughed. 
"She  is  truly  happy,  Maria.  She  and 
Mrs.  McKensie  have  so  much  in 
common.  Mamma  told  me  about 
it  when  she  came  over  to  get  the 
mustard.  I  guess  all  the  loneliness 
is  over  for  her." 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  paradise  .  .  ." 
Karen  sang. 

Maria  listened  critically.  "You 
make  it  sound  like  you  are  a  stran- 
ger in  a  department  store.  There  is 
no  feeling." 
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Karen  stopped.  "You  show  me, 
since  you  know  so  much." 

"I  can't  sing,"  said  Maria,  "I  only 
know  the  person  who  wrote  those 
words  knew  what  he  was  talkmg 
about." 

Karen  whistled.  "Since  this  morn- 
ing yet,  Maria  can  give  me  lessons 
on  love.    What  happened?" 

"Nothing  at  all  .  .  .  ."  Maria  de- 
nied. "I  just  suddenly  know  how 
a  love  song  should  be  sung." 

Karen  became  humble.  "Tell  me 
then,  Maria,  because  they  have 
asked  me  to  sing  for  the  school  as- 
sembly, and  if  I  do  it  right,  every- 
thing will  be  wonderful  for  me." 

Maria  sat  up  straight.  "For  the 
school  assembly?  How  did  they 
know  you  sang?" 

Karen  had  the  grace  to  blush. 
"Mrs.  McKensie's  daughter  Linda, 
the  one  I  said  hated  me  .  .  .  well, 
she  has  been  listening  to  me  sing, 
and  she  told  the  class  president,  and 
they  had  me  try  out.  They  said 
.  .  .  Maria,  they  said  I  was  cool." 

"You  were  what?" 

"Cool,  Maria,  means  more  than 
wonderful." 

Maria  sat  back  and  looked  at  her 
sister.  She  saw  how  she  had 
changed  .  .  .  not  only  in  the  way 
she  wore  her  lovely  hair,  in  the 
sweater  that  was  her  pride,  the 
American  shoes  .  .  .  but  inside  her- 
self Karen  was  changed.  In  another 
year,  Maria  thought,  there  will  be 
no  difference  at  all,  except  the 
slightest  of  accents  ...  all  her  think- 
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ing  will  be  like  theirs  and  the  past 
will  be  an  ugly,  lost  dream. 

Maria  was  awakened  again  by  the 
steady  pacing  of  feet  on  the  un- 
carpeted  dining-room  floor.  Back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  sixteen 
steps  one  way,  sixteen  steps  another, 
hesitate,  turn,  and  sixteen  steps 
again.  Maria  put  the  pillow  over 
her  ears.  But  in  her  mind  she 
heard  them  still. 

The  steps  brought  Felix  Dracken 
vividly  to  her  thoughts.  The 
stooped,  thick  little  clerk  swam  be- 
fore her  vision.  She  remembered 
his  hands,  stubby  and  seldom  op- 
ened, but  curled  into  gnarled  balls, 
or  rubbing  each  other  over  and  over. 
When  the  mighty  ones  had  come 
to  their  neighborhood,  Felix  had 
always  been  there  to  open  a  car 
door  or  chase  a  child  out  of  the 
way,  or  berate  someone  for  an  in- 
fraction of  a  rule.  He  had  been 
important  then.  His  wife  and 
daughter  had  lorded  it  over  the 
others. 

The  pacing  continued.  Maria 
swung  out  of  bed  and  reached  for 
her  robe  and  slippers. 

Her  father  looked  up  when  she 
came  into  the  room.  His  face  was 
gray  with  fatigue,  circled  with  sleep- 
lessness. ''Maria?  Did  I  awaken 
your' 

"No,  Papa,  I  coul'  not  sleep.  I 
thought  I  would  make  some  hot 
milk  for  myself.  You  would  like 
some?" 

He  nodded  wearily,  "Yes,  I  think 
so."  He  came  out  in  the  kitchen 
and  sat  down  heavily  at  the  big 
table  while  Maria  prepared  the 
milk  and  cut  generous  slices  of 
Mamma's  apple  strudel. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  Fel- 
ix Dracken." 


Maria  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"I  hate  him." 

Her  father  shook  his  head.  I 
wish  I  had  not  told  you.  Now,  you 
worry,  too.  It  is  strange  about  par- 
ents. When  the  little  ones  come 
to  them,  they  vow  that  they  shall 
never  know  want  nor  fear  nor  sor- 
row, nothing  that  is  unpleasant/' 
He  laughed  without  mirth.  "How 
helpless  we  are  to  keep  it  from 
them." 

CHE  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
thinning  hair.  It  was  very  quiet 
in  the  big  house,  the  shadows 
seemed  dark  in  the  great  kitchen, 
the  clock  on  the  stove  made  a  little 
pool  of  busyness. 

"Maybe  you  could  not  keep  sor- 
row from  me,  Papa,  but  I  have  re- 
membered always  how  you  were,  the 
day  they  took  you  away,  so  strong 
and  brave,  how  you  told  us  not  to 
stop  believing  that  all  should  yet  be 
well."  She  kissed  him.  "I  always 
think  of  that  when  things  go  badly 
with  me  ...  I  ...  I  try  to  be  like 
you  were  that  day." 

A  look  of  utter  happiness  washed 
rosily  across  her  father's  gray  face. 
"Now  I  am  strong.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  decided  to  do  about 
Felix." 

Maria   slid  into  her  chair  beside 
him.    "You  will  ignore  him?" 

Her  father  put  down  his  cup. 
"No.  I  cannot  do  that,  much  as  I 
would  like.  It  is  like  being  always 
near  a  rumed  building  .  .  .  like  a 
feeling  of  walls  crumbling  over  you. 
No.  I  have  decided  to  look  else- 
where for  work,  and  Felix  can  have 
his  place  in  peace." 

Maria  started  up  in  protest.  "It 
isn't  fair!  V^Tiy  should  you  go? 
Let  him  go."     She  shook  her  fa- 
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ther's  arm.  "If  you  tell  the  other 
men,  they  will  make  Felix  Dracken 
go.  They  will  hate  him.  Cousin 
Frederick  tells  us  all  the  time  how 
much  the  men  admire  and  respect 
you.  They  will  drive  Felix  Dracken 
out."    Her  voice  rose  harshly. 

''Hush!"  Her  father  put  his  finger 
on  her  lip.  'Tou  will  awaken  the 
whole  house."  He  took  a  sip  of 
his  milk.  "No,"  he  said,  "that  is 
what  Felix  fears  I  will  do.  But  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  such  a 
thing.  Then  I  should  be  one  with 
all  the  forces  rising  up  against  us  in 
those  days." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"The  destioying  forces,"  he  said, 
"that  would  enter  into  us  all,  if  they 
could,  that  would  crush  out  every 
decent  kindly  feeling,  that  would 
make  us  like  the  .  .  .  the  beasts  we 
have  known." 

Maria  shuddered.  "But  they 
could  not  enter  into  you,  or  me." 

Papa  took  her  hand.  "Remember 
Frosgren  .  .  .  no,  no,  you  were  too 
young.  You  didn't  know  him  when 
he  was  like  others,  kindly,  laughing, 
full  of  fun.  He  listened  to  ...  to 
those  others,  and  he  believed  them. 
He  began  to  change." 

Maria  watched  the  knuckles 
whiten  on  his  hands. 

"It  was  strange,  the  difference  in 
him.  Their  words  flowing  into  his 
ears  and  filling  him  up  like  poison 
in  a  glass,  and  then  the  poison  be- 
ginning to  pour  out  .  .  .  first  in 
words,  arguments  with  us,  who  had 
known  him  so  long."  Papa  stared 
before  him  sadly.  "Then  in  acts  of 
violence  .  .  .  shameful  things." 
Papa's  fingers  tightened  on  her 
hand.  "That  is  why  I  say  .  .  .  keep 
the  citadel   of  your  heart,   Maria. 


Keep  it  safe  from  the  whispers  of 
the  evil  one,  from  dark  suggestions. 
Throw  them  out  ...  for  the  whisp- 
ers will  grow  into  beliefs  and  the 
beliefs  into  acts.  If  you  guard  against 
the  first,  you  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  second." 

npHE  doorbell  rang.  Maria  jumped 
to  her  feet.    "It  is  Mamma." 

But  a  young  boy  waited  on  the 
front  porch  when  she  opened  the 
door.  His  bicycle  lay  against  the 
steps.  "This  the  Tobler's  resi- 
dence?" 

"Yes?" 

"Is  Christopher  Tobler  here?" 

"Yes." 

Maria  stood  aside  as  her  father 
came  to  the  door,  frowning  in  per- 
plexity. 

"Mr.  Dracken  sent  you  this  note. 
He  wants  you  to  come  right  away. 
He  needs  a  doctor  bad." 

Papa  reached  reluctantly  for  the 
note  the  boy  held  out.  He  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  scanned  the 
sprawled  sentences  on  the  page.  He 
handed  it  to  Maria.  He  said  to  the 
boy,  "Tell  Mr.  Dracken  to  get  an- 
other doctor.     I  cannot  come." 

"He  won't  get  another  doctor," 
the  boy  protested.  "We've  been 
trying  to  get  him  to,  but  he  told 
my  Dad  he'd  die  before  he  would 
have  anyone  but  you." 

"Tell  him,"  said  Chris  Tobler, 
"that  I  will  not  come.  He  will  con- 
sent to  another  doctor,  goodnight." 
He  closed  the  door. 

Maria's  eyes  dropped  to  the  page 
she  was  holding.  "Dear  Doctor 
Tobler:  Please  come.  There  is 
something  I  must  tell  you.  Please 
come.    Felix  Dracken." 

She  tore  the  note  into  little  frag- 
ments. 
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Her  father  watched  her.  Suddenly 
he  opened  the  door.  He  called  to 
the  boy,  who  was  half  way  down  the 
street,  ''Come  back." 

"Papa!"  Maria  cried.  'Tou  won't 
go  to  him  ....  Don't  go." 

''What  is  the  address?"  he  asked 
the  returning  boy.  When  he  had 
been  told,  he  nodded.  "I  will  be 
there  in  a  Httle  while." 

"But,  Papa  .  .  .  you  cannot  prac- 
tice medicine  here." 

"I  know."  He  hurried  toward 
the  stairs.  "But  I  can  visit  a  man 
and  talk  to  him  and  perhaps  call  a 
doctor  for  him  if  he  has  need  of 
one." 

Maria  turned  towards  the  stairs. 
"Then  I  will  go  with  you.  You 
shall  not  go  alone  to  his  house.  I 
will  not  let  him  trick  you  into  some 
new  evil." 

Felix  Dracken's  apartment  was 
the  basement  of  a  very  old  house. 
It  was  reached  by  an  outside  stair- 
way that  led  to  the  cluttered  bed- 
kitchen-living  room.  Felix  Brack- 
en lay,  breathing  heavily,  in  a  rump- 
led heap  of  bedclothes  on  a  couch. 

Maria  started  when  she  saw  the 
man.  He  was  only  a  shadow  of 
what  he  had  been.  The  only  fa- 
miliar thing  about  him  was  the  con- 
tinual rubbing  motion  of  his  dry, 
curled  hands. 

Papa  took  his  pulse  and  laid  his 
ear  against  Felix  Dracken's  chest. 
"Not  even  a  stethescope  did  I 
bring." 

After  a  time  Papa  sat  straight, 
asked  questions.  He  chewed  his 
lower  lip  for  a  time,  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed in  thought.  "I  think  tonight 
it  is  mostly  nervousness.  You  are 
afraid,  Felix." 

Felix    Dracken    cried    out.    He 


struggled  to  sit  up.  "What  is  it 
you  plan  to  do,  Christopher  Tob- 
ler?  To  go  to  the  men?  Are  you 
going  to  tell  them  about  me?" 

jyi ARIA    turned    away    from    the 
sight  of  his  thin  hand  claw- 
ing at  her  father's  lapels. 

"Please  .  .  .  please  don't!"  he 
stammered.  "I  have  nothing  but 
my  job.  Nothing.  I  have  suffered 
always  for  what  I  did  to  you,  Chris 
Tobler.  But  it  was  not  for  myself 
I  did  it.  It  was  for  them  ...  for 
Mathilda  and  Carol.  I  did  every- 
thing for  them.  I  thought  that  it 
would  all  be  over  soon  and  then  I 
meant  to  tell  the  truth  ...  I  meant 
to  tell  the  truth  when  the  danger 
was  over  .  .  .  you  believe  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  Chris  Tobler,  "I  be- 
lieve that." 

Felix  began  to  weep,  a  dry,  dread- 
ful sound.  "I  thought,  if  I  took 
their  part  for  a  little  while,  we 
should  all  come  through  without 
harm." 

Papa  said  gently,  "It  is  all  over 
now,  Felix.  It  is  over.  They  were 
bad  times  for  us  all.  Many  of  us 
did  things  we  would  never  have 
done  in  times  of  peace  .  .  .  ." 

Felix  Dracken  turned  away.  "No," 
he  whispered,  "many  did  not.  I 
saw  them  standing  fast  .  .  .  fast  to 
all  they  believed.  All  but  those 
like  myself  .  .  .  who  were  afraid." 

There  was  a  great  silence  in  the 
little  room.  Maria  bent  to  pick 
up  fallen  clothes.  She  folded  them 
neatly  and  put  them  on  the  table. 

"In  the  end,"  Felix  Dracken  said 
suddenly  and  clearly,  "they  were 
killed.    You  knew  that." 

"Who  was  killed?"  Papa  asked. 
Maria  drew  closer. 

"Mathilda  and  Carol  ...  in  the 
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last  great  raid  .  .  .  the  last  bombing  *Tou   heard   what   he    said.     We 

of  all."    Felix  sat  up.     "All  that  I  can't  have  any  disobedient  children 

had  given  up  .  .  .  all  that  I  did  that  around  here.    Come  on  in,  I  want 

was  terrible  to  do  .  .  .  was  in  vain,  to  ask  your  advice." 

In  a  moment  they  were  taken  from 

me."  PHRIS    Tobler    chuckled.    "The 

Maria  met  her  father's  eyes.  They  words    have   a   warm,    familiar 

exchanged  a  long  glance  of  under-  ring,"  he  said,  "as  if  I  might  have 

standing  and  compassion.  spoken  them  myself,  once,  a  long 

"I  will  call  a  doctor  for  you"  said  time  ago."  The  two  men  exchanged 

Chris  Tobler.    "In  a  few  days  you  glances  of  friendly  understanding, 

will  be  all  right.     I   think  it  was  Timothy  Allred  led  Maria  to  the 

worry   of   what    I   would   do   that  fountain.    "Now  you  sit  here,  like 

brought  your  sickness.     I  shall  do  a  queen,  and  Fll  fix  you  the  fanciest 

nothing,  Felix  Dracken.    Nothing''  malt  you  ever  tasted.    You  like  ice 

Maria    and    her    father    walked  cream,  Maria?" 

home.    It  was  good  to  walk  slowly.  She  blushed.     "You  know  I  do. 

taking  deep  breaths  of  the  sweet.  Too  well,  perhaps." 

chill  air,  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  He  considered  her.  "No.  I  would 

the  night,  cars  hurrying  past,  a  baby  say  you  liked  it  just  exactly  enough." 

crying  in  a  house  they  passed  by,  a  He   placed    the   glass   before   her, 

party  being  ended  at  the  doorway  made  one  for  himself,  and  came 

of  another.    They  came  at  last  to  around  to  sit  beside  her.    "You  like 

the    corner    where    the    drugstore  this  drugstore,  Marie?" 

stood.  She  took  a  spoonful  of  the  malt. 

Maria  started  and  pulled  at  her  "Very  much." 

father's  arm.  "He  is  still  there  .  .  .  "I'll   bet   if   it  were  your  store 

Timothy     Allred.     Is     something  you'd  make  things  hum." 

wrong  with  his  father  do  you  sup-  She  nodded  vigorously, 

pose?"    She  knocked  on  the  door.  He   leaned    on    his    elbow    and 

Timothy   Allred   opened   it  and  studied  her.     "I'll  bet  you'd  think 

stood  back  in  surprise.  "Maria?     I  it  a  fine  idea  to  build  more  stores 

was  just  thinking  of  you."  on  either  side,  a  food  market  for  in- 

"Your  father?"  Maria  asked.    "Is  stance,  and  a  cleaning  shop,  a  bar- 
he  well?    Is  something  wrong?"  ber  shop  and  a  beauty  salon." 

"Come  in,  I'll  make  you  a  malt.  Maria  put  down  her  spoon.  "Are 

There's  not  a  thing  in  the  world  you  going  to  do  all  those  things, 

wrong.     In  fact,   the  world  never  Timothy?" 

looked  better."  He  took  her  hand.  "I  thought  I'd 

Papa  gently  disengaged  his  arm.  start  planting  my  forty  acres." 

"Is  late  for  talk  for  me,  besides  I  ^Tour  father  will  be  so  happy," 

must  make  a  telephone  call.    But  sj^g  paused,  "but  what  about  Miss 

for  Maria,  there  is  plenty  of  time."  Ballantine  ...  she  has  plans  also?" 

"Papa!"  She  drew  close  to  him  He  pushed  the  hair  back  from  his 

in  confusion.  forehead.  "Maria,  Lisa  and  I  haven't 

Timothy  gently  held  her  back,  been  in  love  with  each  other  for 
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months  and  months.  We  have 
both  been  in  love  with  a  handsome, 
dashing  corporation  lawyer  .  .  .  who 
didn't  exist."  He  took  a  deep  drink 
of  his  malt.  'AVould  I  sound  fickle 
if  I  said  Vd  been  falling  in  love 
hour  bv  hour,  day  by  day,  with  a 
beautiful  mysterious,  dazzling 
stranger?" 

^'Oh,  you  .  .  .  r 

Suddenly,  the  laughter  was  fled 
from  his  eyes  and  a  curious  huml:»lc- 
ness  took  its  place.  "It  is  true, 
Maria.  I  think  I  lo\cd  vou  from 
the  moment  \'ou  came  here  .  .  .  but 
I  didn't  know  until  tonight." 

Maria  closed  her  eyes.  What  a 
beautiful  world  it  was,  splashed  with 
stars,  garlanded  with  flowers,  shot 


through  with  splendor.  She  sat 
very  still. 

'Ton  might  at  least  tell  me  what 
you  think  ...  if  you  hate  me  .  .  . 
or  something  like  that." 

Maria  opened  her  e^es  and  looked 
into  his.  The  room  rocked  gently 
around  her.  ''There  ne\er  was  such 
love  as  I  feel  for  you,  Timothy  .  .  . 
like  stars  bursting  all  around  me." 

"It  is  like  that  with  me,"  said 
Timothy,  ''or  like  a  passport  to 
heaven." 

Maria  sipped  her  malt.  Because 
Timoth\  had  made  it,  it  was  like 
ambrosia  and  nectar.  She  marveled 
at  the  gladness  within  her  and  the 
lightness  of  her  being  ...  as  if 
chains  had  broken  and  she  was  free. 


LProvtaent 


Lnel  W.  Hill 

Yon  saved  from  summer  wealth  your  hands  could  hold; 
From  gardens,  while  the  sun  bloomed  heaven-warm, 
You  gathered  treasure — alms  for  days  of  cold. 
That  none  need  hunger  through  the  months  of  storm. 

Amber  and  jade  in  jars  of  corn  and  peas, 

Garnet  and  amethyst  of  cherries,  plums, 

Gold  coined  from  apricots  and  peaches — these 

You  would  find  invaluable  "...  when  winter  comes/' 

And  I?  I  gathered  wind  from  grief-dark  pines. 
The  scent  of  yellow  roses  fresh  from  rain, 
Blue  twilight  hours  bird-called  from  secret  vines 
•  .  .  No  empty  heart  shall  ask  of  me  in  vain. 


And  these  are  good:  your  labor  season  long — 
Mine,  that  preserved  all  summer  in  a  song. 


Lrramaw 

Kathr}^n  Foihes  Clyde 

I  was  always  glad  when  I  came  thick  cream  for  our  strawberries, 
skipping  home  from  school  and  Other  days,  when  we  didn't  have 
saw  Gramaw  sitting  in  the  low  company,  she  would  pour  the  cream 
chair  rocking  l^ack  and  forth,  back  in  a  big  crock  jar  for  churning, 
and  forth.  Sometimes  Gramaw  Once  when  I  was  only  six,  I 
started  rocking  by  the  window  and  caught  the  scarlet  fever  from  Jim- 
rocked  way  over  to  the  machine,  mie.  The  Marshal  came  and  nailed 
and  then  she  would  pick  up  her  a  yellow  sign  up  on  our  front  porch 
chair  and  start  all  over  again.  Gra-  and  he  told  Ma  that  nobody  could 
maw  always  made  me  feel  all  warm  come  in  or  go  out  of  our  house  for 
inside,  just  like  a  little  light  was  three  whole  weeks  because  we  were 
turned  on.  quarantined  in.  When  people  would 

On    Saturdays    when    I   went   to  come   past   our   place,    they   would 

visit  Gramaw  she  would  say,  ''Eh,  walk   out   in   the   street   until   they 

an  'eres  my  gurrl/'  just  like  I  was  passed  by.    Ma  said  it  was  because 

special.  they  were  afraid  they  would  catch 

Pa  had  a  joke  with  Gramaw  it.  But  Gramaw,  she  wasn't  fright- 
about  putting  "atches"  where  there  ened,  no  sir,  she  just  got  herself 
weren't  any  and  leaving  them  off  quarantined  in  with  us,  so  she  could 
when  she  ought  to  have  said  them,  tell  me  stories  and  play  games. 
He  would  say,  "Well,  Gramaw  dear,  When  all  the  scales  had  dropped 
will  you  'ave  an  'erring  or  a  hegg  off  me,  Ma  washed  my  hair  and 
today?"  gave  me  a  bath  in  the  tin  tub,  and 

Once    I    asked    my    father    what  then  Gramaw  and  I  had  to  go  sit 

made  Gramaw  talk  so  funny,  and  under  the  apple  tree  all  afternoon 

he   said,   ''Hush,   child,   she'll   hear  while  Ma  stuffed  up  all  the  doors 

you."  and    windows    and    fumigated    the 

Whenever  Gramaw  came  to  visit,  whole    house.     The    only    thing    I 

we  always  had  something  very  good  didn't  like  was  that  Ma  had  to  burn 

for  supper.     Ma  would  go  outside  my  best  doll.    Scarlet  fever  was  fun, 

to  the  cellar  under  the  granary  and  though,  and  I  told  Ma  I  wished  I 

take  me  with  her  to  help  carry  the  could  have  it  all  over  again,  so  Gra- 

things.     I  liked  to  go  into  the  cool,  maw  would  come  and  stay  with  us. 

dark  places,  which  smelled  of  white-  Whenever  Gramaw  had  supper  at 

wash    and   apples   and   carrots   and  our  place,  it  meant  we  would  have 

potatoes.  thick,  juicy  pieces  of  ham,  and  but- 

Ma  kept  the  milk  in  a  little  cup-  termilk  biscuits  so  light  that  Pa  said 

board  with  screen  wire  all  around  we'd  have  to  close  all  the  doors  and 

it,   to  keep  out  the  bugs,   and   on  windows  or  they  would  float  right 

the  days  when  Gramaw  came,  she  outside.  Then  there  were  good  milk 

would    take    a    pitcher    and    a   big  gravy  and  new  potatoes  and  green 

spoon  down  cellar  and  skim  off  the  peas,  fresh  out  of  our  garden.     Ma 
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would  scold  Gramaw  because  she 
just  ''pecked  at  her  food  like  a  little 
bird/'  but  GAmaw  always  said, 
"l\c  enough,  and  you've  enough, 
and  very  good  it's  been." 

After  supper  I  hated  to  hear  the 
Seth  Thomas  clock  make  the  little 
buzzing  noise  that  meant  it  was  get- 
ting ready  to  strike,  for  when  that 
happened,  Gramaw  would  reach 
for  the  little  black  lace  bonnet,  with 


strings  that  tied  under  her  chin. 
She  would  kiss  everybody  goodbye 
but  me,  because  Ma  always  let  me 
walk  clear  down  to  Plummer's 
corner  with  her.  There  Gramaw 
would  feel  in  her  big  pocket  and 
say,  "  'Ere  child,  'ave  a  pepper- 
mint." Then  she  would  kiss  me 
and  tell  me  to  run  back  home,  but 
I  couldn't  run  because  my  feet  felt 
heavy  like  flatirons  at  leaving  Gra- 
maw. 


We   (Don't    CDo  3t  J^//  Ourselves 


Margaret  Allen 


FRED  Ellis  has  a  wonderful  veh'et  lawn. 
I  stopped  to  admire  it  one  day  as  he 
was  out  watering,  telling  him  I  thought 
it  was  a  major  triumph. 

Came  his  modest  reply,  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  make  the  conditions  right,  and 
it'll  grow." 

Men  like  to  put  in  that  little  joker — 
"All  you  have  to  do  .  .  .  ."  But  I  realized 
that  Fred  had  implied  a  profound  truth — 
we  don't  do  it  all  ourselves.  We  just  make 
the  conditions  right,  the  properly  pre- 
pared soil,  the  food,  the  water,  and  culti- 
vation, freedom  from  weeds  and  pests. 
Then  the  wonderful  laws  of  nature,  the 
di^'ine  assemblv  line,  the  miracle  of 
growth,  take  over.  Our  part  is  necessary 
and  often  difficult,  but  we  don't  write  the 
whole  book,  we  only  collaborate. 

Most  parents  know  that  this  also  ap- 
phes  to  human  nature.  Making  the  condi- 
tions right  is  never  easy,  maybe  because 
normal  people  have  wills  of  their  own — 
which  lawn  grass  hasn't.  But  e\en  with 
wills  of  their  own,  normal  people  usually 
respond   to   the   right   conditions.     Love, 


first  of  all,  and  opportunity  for  disciplined 
self-expression,  pro\ision  for  basic  ma- 
terial needs,  human  fellowship — an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  life,  a  rea- 
son for  being,  an  ideal  to  work  toward, 
the  assurance  of  God's  love.  These  are 
some  of  the  conditions  a  parent  can  pro- 
vide for  a  child,  but  beyond  this,  other 
forces  take  over. 

Sometimes  other  people  help — a 
good  friend,  a  teacher,  or  a  scout  leader, 
or  the  girl  or  boy  your  child  falls  in  love 
with  as  he  grows  older.  Sometimes  an 
absorbing  interest  helps — stamp  collect- 
ing, working  for  badges  or  rewards,  or 
even  athletics  can  be  a  means  of  personal 
development.  These  supplement  the 
conditions  we  provide,  but  beyond  these, 
the  \\onderful  laws  of  human  and  spiritual 
growth  take  over,  bringing  to  fruition,  at 
last,  the  budding  personality  of  which 
we  sometimes  despaired. 

So  with  children,  as  with  gardens,  all 
we  are  allowed  to  do  is  to  make  the  con- 
ditions right — a  humbling  fact — but  how 
encouraging  to  know  that  we  don't  need 
to  do  it  all  ourselves,  that  our  Eternal 
Father  will  help. 
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Viyhen    Ljou  uieacli    iuottom 

Evelyn  Dorio 

IT  always  happens  suddenly  One  minute  }our  world  is  beautiful  and  the  next  ...  a 
black  mood  of  depression  begins  to  envelop  you.     What  has  gone  wrong?     It  is 
the  \ery  same  world  of  a  moment  ago,  yet  here  you  are. 

We  ha\e  often  been  told  to  (lis^ht  depression.  To  me  there  is  a  better  way.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  gloonn-  mood,  I  deeide  that  it  nmst  be  neeessary  for  me  to  have 
it,  at  least  tcmporarih-.  'I'here  is  sometliing  I  must  learn  from  it.  Instead  of  fighting 
it,  I  go  with  it — nothing  will  hap])en  to  me — down,  down  to  the  very  bottom.  I  feel 
as  though  I  were  descending  into  a  dark  whirlpool,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  alone.  When 
I  reach  bottom  I  find  a  thought.  It  is  always  the  same  thought:  Now  I  am  one  with 
all  suffering  huniiinitv.     It  is  my  soul  speaking. 

• 

Perhaps  I  had  grown  too  self-centered,  too  complacent,  and  needed  this  momen- 
tary darkness  to  bring  me  back.  Now ,  in  my  heart,  there  is  tolerance  and  healing  kind- 
ness toward  others.  The  woman  who  was  impatient  with  me  yesterday — perhaps  she 
was  at  the  bottom  of  her  whirlpool  at  that  moment.  The  man  who  was  unkind — per- 
haps; he  was  there.  Whom  can  I  blame  or  be  angry  with,  when  I  know  how  difficult 
this  moment  is? 

When  the  thought  is  absorbed,  I  begin  to  rise  from  the  whirlix)ol,  up  and  up,  to 
the  top.  There  the  sun  is  still  bright,  and  the  air  is  fragrant,  and  the  voices  of  people 
are  reassuring.  My  world  is  together  again,  l^ut  I  am  more  firmly  tied  to  it,  for, 
from  the  depths,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  little  lo\e.  And  I  am  grateful  for  that  mo- 
ment of  despair. 

Perhaps  we  must  touch  bottom  occasionally  in  order  to  acquire  momentum  to 
rise  to  the  top. 


Spendthrift  J^rtistry 

Renie  H.  LittJewood 

She  wields  her  brushes  with  a  fine  disdain 
For  timid  souls  who  dare  not  share  her  zest; 
Her  strokes  transform  a  monochrome  terrain 
To  forms  of  splendor,  brilliantly  expiessed. 
Each  scarlet  splash  reflects  her  festive  mood 
With  gay  abandon,  spendthrift  artistrv, 
No  thought  of  coming  gloom  must  now  intrude 
Upon  this  transient  burst  of  rexelry. 

Too  brief  the  burnished  interlude,  too  soon 
The  swiftly  falling  twilight  steals  the  day; 
In  scattered  heaps  her  empty  tubes  are  strewn, 
And  all  her  can\ased  glor)  piled  away. 
Yet  e\'er  there  shall  li\'e  within  the  heart 
The  \agrant  sorcery  of  autumn's  art. 


K 


(^ollect  and  (^  lass  if  if  Uteins  of  S/n  teres  t 

ThnUd  Bhck 

EEP  a  large  box  handy,  containing  a  loose-leaf  notebook,  art  paper,  type  paper,  and 
lined  paper,  seissors,  paste,  and  a  pencil  or  pen,  and  carbon  paper. 


In  different  sections  of  the  loose-leaf  notebook  collect  pictures,  poems,  stories, 
jokes,  games.  Use  onlv  one  side  of  each  page,  so  that  when  a  picture  or  article  is  used 
something  else  of  interest  will  not  be  destroyed. 

A  scrapbook  of  this  kind  is  in\aluable  as  a  reference  for  visual  aids  in  lesson  giv- 
ing, for  helping  children  find  suitable  talks,  and  poems  and  pictures  for  Sunday  School, 
Primary,  and  school,  for  helping  with  parties,  and  for  the  joy  it  brings  to  collect  and 
save  the  best  from  each  day's  activities. 


[R 


ecipe 


P' 


Place  in  a  large  enamel  \essel: 


11 


lor 

dionieinade 

Soap 

Eva  Carter 

I  warm,  and  strained 

4 

V?.   c.  borax 
Vi    c.   sugar 
tsp.  oil  of 

sassafras 

5       c.  cold  water 
1       can  of  he 
Vi    c.  ammonia 

Boil  sugar  in  one  cup  water  and  add  to  rest  of  water. 

Mix  lye,  borax,  and  ammonia,  stir  (while  adding  the  water)  until  cool  and  creamy. 
Because  the  fumes  may  be  injurious,  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  outdoors. 

Add  this  mixture  to  the  warm  melted  fat,  stirring  constantly  until  it  begins  to 
thicken.    Add  oil  of  sassafras,  and  pour  into  enamel  pan  to  cool.  Cut  into  bars. 


c/o  a    Cat.    iBe'iiuj  [Put    (Dut 

U/.ahcth  Wall 

Be  glad  to  be  abroad,  small  furry  friend; 
The  spangled  world  is  magic  to  explore. 
The  darkened  allcv  reaches  without  end; 
The  silent  roadwav  is  a  foreign  shore. 

Tonight  is  not  a  night  for  housebound  souls. 
Behind  the  neighbors'  porches  there  are  new 
And  hithcrto-unguessed-at  cubbyholes 
For  von  to  poke  \"Our  questing  nose  into. 

Co  run  like  wind  across  the  greening  lawn, 

Co  chase  elusi\e  balls  of  shadow-silk. 

And  with  a  bib  of  yellow  Stardust  on. 

Drink  moonlight  from  5'our  cup  instead  of  milk. 
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nens  for  c^iving 

CeJia  Luce 


MOST  present-day  kitchens  are 
too  small  for  gracious  living. 
True,  they  have  some  ad- 
vantages over  grandma's  huge,  in- 
con\'enient  kitchen,  but  they  have 
lost  the  advantages  of  grandma's 
kitchen.  The  trend  today,  however, 
is  toward  a  larger  kitchen  with  a 
compact  food  preparing  area  and 
plenty  of  space  for  other  activities. 
This  combines  the  best  of  the  new 
and  the  old. 

A  large  kitchen  area  can  be  more 
convenient  than  a  small  one.  It 
has  room  for  traffic  lanes  away  from 
the  work  areas,  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  most  home  planners 
realize.  The  further  traffic  is  from 
the  cooking  and  dishwashing  areas, 
the  more  the  homemaker  can  relax 
at  her  work. 

A  large  kitchen  has  room  for 
plenty  of  large  windows.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  put  the  sink  or  the  breakfast 
table  under  the  window.  There 
would  be  windows  for  both. 

In  many  families  it  is  the  custom 
for  everyone  to  join  in  doing  the 
dishes  after  a  family  dinner.  A  kitch- 
en large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
group  is  an  appreciated  luxury. 

A  large  kitchen  can  accommodate 
more  than  the  cooking  and  dish- 
washing. There  is  room  for  the 
family  to  enter  without  being  un- 
derfoot. There  is  room  for  the 
baby's  play  pen  and  for  Susie  to 
spread  out  her  blocks.  There  is  room 
for  a  large  blackboard  where  the 
small  fry  can  draw  pictures  and 
mother  can  see  them  immediately. 
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No  picture  is  satisfactory  unless 
mother  has  seen  it  and  given  her  ap- 
proval. 

Many  new  homes  have  play- 
rooms planned  as  part  of  the  kitch- 
en. When  children  are  tiny  this 
keeps  them  happily  close  to  moth- 
er, yet  out  of  the  way.  As  they 
grow  older  the  space  may  be  used 
to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  the 
family. 

When  Mother  starts  supper,  the 
family  members,  home  from  the 
day's  activities,  are  drawn  to  the 
kitchen.  Tommy  wants  to  tell 
about  the  home  run  he  made  at  re 
cess.  Mary  must  tell  Mother  about 
Norma's  new  dress.  Tiny  Susie  is 
tired  out  and  needs  the  assurance  of 
being  close  to  Mother.  Father  wand- 
ers in  to  join  in  the  conversation 
and  peek  into  the  kettles. 

If  the  kitchen  is  one  of  these  tiny 
affairs  made  just  for  cooking,  the 
result  is  bedlam.  Every  time  Moth- 
er moves  from  cupboard  to  stove 
she  must  run  an  obstacle  course. 
Susie  is  in  front  of  the  refrigerator 
and  Mary  in  front  of  the  sink,  while 
father  moves  here  and  there  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  By  the 
time  supper  is  ready,  nerves  are  bad- 
ly frayed.  A  little  extra  space 
changes  the  whole  picture  into  one 
of  happy  contentment. 


"COATING  in  the  kitchen  is  coming 
into  its  own  again.  With  the 
stress  on  small,  easily  kept  homes, 
people  are  discovering  that  the 
friendly  kitchen  atmosphere  brings 
a  happy  relaxation  to  meals.  Mother 
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can  join  the  conversation  better 
when  she  is  not  continually  dashing 
out  of  the  room  to  wait  on  table, 
and  is  a  mere  step  away  from  the 
stove  and  the  refrigerator  for  second 
helpings  and  dessert. 

If  you  are  planing  on  family  meals 
in  the  kitchen,  allow  space  for  a 
table  and  chairs  where  the  famliy 
can  sit  comfortably.  Room  for  a 
kitchen  table  pays  other  dividends, 
too.  The  table  is  a  handy  place  for 
homework,  away  from  the  distract- 
ing evening  sounds  of  the  radio,  tel- 
evision, and  family  talk  in  the  living 
room.  It's  a  good  place  for  the 
crowd  to  gather  and  settle  the  proi> 
lems  of  the  whole  world  while  the 
fudge  cooks  or  the  popcorn  pops. 

Being  relatively  easy  to  clean,  the 
kitchen  provides  a  good  place  for 
working  on  hobbies.  A  hobbv  space 
in  the  basement  is  better,  but  if 
you  ha\e  no  basement  or  special 
hobby  room,  a  corner  of  the  kitch- 
en does  very  well.  It  is  especially 
good  for  Mother  since  she  can  work 
at  many  of  her  interests  and  watch 
the  roast  at  the  same  time. 


The  kitchen  is  a  good  place  to 
spread  out  sewing.  Scraps  and 
threads  can  be  easily  swept  up,  and 
the  kitchen  table  may  double  as  a 
cutting  table  and  to  hold  the  port- 
able sewing  machine. 

A  utility  room  is  often  planned  as 
part  of  the  kitchen  or  adjoining  it. 
With  automatic  washing  and  drymg 
there  is  no  water  spilled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  kitchen  becomes  a 
better  place  for  the  laundry  than  the 
basement. 

Consider  the  problem  of  the 
farmer's  wife  who  thought  she  had 
planned  a  perfect  farm  kitchen. 
Every  space  was  well  used,  with  no 
lost  steps.  Then  the  deep  freeze 
unit  was  invented.  On  the  farm  it  is 
one  of  her  most  used  appliances, 
but  the  only  place  she  could  find  to 
put  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  an 
open  screen  porch.  Her  planning 
had  not  taken  into  account  any 
needed  expansion.  One  final  great 
advantage  of  the  larger  kitchen  is 
that  it  leaves  room  for  the  inven- 
tions of  the  future. 


»  ♦ 
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PONTENTMENT  Is  a  Lovely  Thing,"  a  new  serial  by  Dorothy  Spande 
Romney,  Stockton,  California,  will  begin  in  the  October  issue  of 
l^ht  Rdid  Society  Magazine,  The  story  recounts  the  problems  of  a  young 
couple  living  on  a  farm  and  their  devotion  to  country  life  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  husband's  father,  a  famous  surgeon,  and  his  wife,  who 
belie\'e  that  their  son  should  have  been  a  surgeon  also.  The  author  was 
born  in  Logan,  Utah,  and  attended  Utah.  State  Agricultural  College.  She 
is  the  widow  of  Elmer  Romney  and  the  mother  of  a  ten-year-old  son.  Her 
stories  and  plays  have  appeared  in  many  juvenile  publications. 
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Margaret  C.  Pickciingy  General  Seeretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Soeiety  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  I^eld"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  HandbooJ:  of  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Photograph   submitted  by  Mary  E.  Warnick 

ALPINE  STAKE   (UlAII),  AMERICAN  FORK  SEVENTH  WARD  HONORS 
I'OREIGN-BORN  WOMEN,  November  1,  1953 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Lupe  Burciaga,  Spanish-American;  Dolores  John- 
son, Brazilian;  Helena  Faria  Paes,  Brazilian;  Grace  Charleston,  Lamanite. 

Back  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Bertha  Loeffler,  German;  Martha  Leonhardt,  Ger- 
man; Marie  Reimchussel,  German;  Helen  Schmul,  German;  Mary  Kawakami,  Japanese; 
Susi  Waki,  Japanese. 

This  picture  was  taken  just  before  the  annual  Relief  Society  conference.  The  theme 
of  the  meeting  was  "Relief  Society,  a  World-Wide  Sisterhood."  President  Mary  E. 
Warnick  reports  the  happy  occasion:  "We  are  proud  to  ha\'e  ten  foreign-born  mem- 
bers residing  in  our  ward.  Each  sister  bore  a  short  testimony,  making  our  conference 
a  wonderful  experience." 

Alice  W.  Carlisle  is  former  president  of  Alpine  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  Edna 
S.  Walker  is  the  new  president. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Merle  Nelson 

BEAVER  S'I'AKE   (UTAH),  BEA\T.R  FIRST  •^^^\RD  RELIEF  SOCII'/IY  VISIT- 
ING TEACHERS  ACHIEVE  A  ONE  HUNDRED  Pl-.R  CENT  RECORD,  1953-4 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Jane  Gale;  Marie  \\'illisen;  Alice  White;  Coun- 
selor Hester  Harris;  President  Larue  Hriggs;  Counselor  Maud  Lewis;  iMiinia  Baldwin; 
Nettie  Stoney. 

Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Amelia  Dean;  Rose  Bradshaw;  Ruth  Muir;  Ruth 
Paice;  Naomi  Baker;  Zelnia  Muir;  Edythe  Harris;  Annie  Bradshaw;  Ililma  Sly. 

Third  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Margery  Mackcrell;  Theda  Gale;  Mary  Robm- 
son;  Louise  Willden;  \'eda  DeMai;  Irene  Green;  Josie  PuflFer;  Stella  Merchant,  organist; 
Ida  Riley. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Merle  Nelson;  Emma  Limb;  Mary  Miller; 
Zona  Meyers;  Martha  Paice;  L\dia  Smith;  Leola  Limb,  Secretary. 

Bernice  Thompson  is  president  of  Bea\er  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mary  L.  Henrie 

DESERET    STAKE     (U'lAII),    OASIS    \\\\RD    MSITING    TEACIir:RS    WHO 

HAVE  ACHIEVED  A   ONI-;   HUXDRIT)   PER   CEN'l'   RECORD  FOR 

FIVE  AND  ONE  HALT'  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Helen  Skeem;  Ethel  Skeem;  Rose  Nichols;  Lillian 
Roundy,  President;  Aherta  Stanworth;  Hilda  Gillen;  Inga  Peterson. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Erma  Skeem;  LaW^an  Gillen;  Fontella  Skeem; 
Hilda  Gillen;  Lellie  Mcmmott;  E\a  Cahoon;  Clair  Peterson;  Jennie  Styler;  Stella  Haw- 
ley;  Ruby  Skccm;  La\^eda  Bishop. 

Mary  L.  Henrie  is  president  of  Deseret  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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I'hotoRraph  submitted  by  Lona  C.  Hepworth 

RAFT  RIV1,R  SI'AKK,  MALTA  (IDAHO)  \^ISITING  TEACHERS  ACHIEVE  A 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD  FOR  IHREE  AND  A  HALF  YEARS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  beginning  second  from  the  left:  Velda  Barrett, 
Secretar\-,  Raft  Ri\'cr  Stake  Relief  Soeiety;  Thera  Harper,  Seeond  Counselor;  Myrtle 
Miller,  First  Counselor;  Lona  C.  Hepworth,  President;  Mary  Elison  (center),  Malta 
Ward  visiting  teacher  message  leader  and  district  supervisor;  Lois  Elison,  President, 
Malta  Ward  Relief  Society;  Ann  Nye,  Second  Counselor;  Josephine  Neddo,  Secretary. 

The  members  of  this  stake  Relief  Society  presidency  are  regular  visiting  teachers 
of  Malta  W^ard.  President  Lona  C.  Hepworth  reports:  "We  live  in  a  widely  scat- 
tered connnunity  and  travel  long  distances  to  do  our  teaching." 


Photograph  submitted  by   Pearl   O.   Clement 

RICHLAND  S  I AKE  (WASHINGTON)  PRESENTS  'THE  \^OICE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE"  AT   UNION   MEETING,  January    24,    1954 

Pearl  O.  Clement,  former  President,  Richland  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  an  in- 
spirational presentation  of  this  pageant:  "The  Voice  of  the  people,"  by  Alberta  H. 
Christensen,  was  presented  at  a  Priesthood  and  Relief  Society  Union  meeting  ....  There 
were  fi\e  hundred  people  present  ....  It  was  so  successful  that  we  were  asked  to  present 
it  again  at  the  stake  youth  conference  at  the  Sunday  evening  sessions  of  our  regular  stake 
conference,  at  which  time  we  were  privileged  to  have  in  attendance  Elder  Marion  D. 
Hanks  and  Elder  Walter  Stover.  We  were  very  highly  complimented  by  these  visiting 
brethren  ....  We  were  \'cry  proud  of  the  Singing  Mothers  and  choral  readers  ....  We 
had  prayed  earnestly  that  we  might  be  able  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
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duction,  as  we  had  received  it  at  the  Rehef  Society  conference  ....  We  feel  that  the 
Lord  certainly  did  answer  our  prayers,  because  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  full  as  they 
left  the  chapel  after  each  presentation.  It  is  a  wonderful  Church  to  belong  to.  It 
gives  us  so  much  room  in  which  to  grow  and  develop  ....  Our  stake  chorister  is  Anita 
McCartney,  and  the  social  science  leader  is  Dorothy  Rew.  The  stake  organist  is  Elaine 
Smith. 

Naomi  L.  Brimhall  is  now  president  of  Richland  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Myrtice  Kraft 

GREAT  LAKES  MISSION,  NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  BRANCH  BAZAAR, 

April  30,  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Lula  Leicht,  Magazine  representati\'e  and  work 
meeting  leader;  Kitty  Cantaneo,  visiting  teacher;  Lula  Harris,  visiting  teacher. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Marcella  Roberts,  Second  Counselor;  Betty 
Day,  Secretary;  Olinda  Chapin,  First  Counselor;  Myrtice  Kraft,  President. 

Sister  Kraft  reports:  ''Our  Relief  Society  was  organized  last  November  with  a 
membership  of  five.  We  now  have  seventeen  enrolled.  One  member  lives  in  the 
country  and  cannot  attend  meetings,  but  she  sews  for  us.  The  visiting  teachers  call  on 
her  regularly  and  also  another  member  who  is  bedfast." 

Florence  H.  Richards  is  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Fern  Brockbank 

PALMYRA    SlAKr;    (UlAII)    HONORS   VISITING   TEACHERS    WHO 
ACHIEVED  A  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  RECORD  EOR  1953  54 

Front  row,  left  to  right,  seated,  beginning  eighth  from  the  left:  Vilate  Ilalhday, 
visiting  tcaeher  message  leader;  First  Connselor  Sne  Andrns;  Anna  B.  Hart,  member, 
general  board  of  Relief  Soeiety;  Fern  Broekbank,  President,  Palmyra  Stake  Relief  Society; 
Mary  Aliee  Rosenbaum,  Second  Counselor;  Mayme  Johnson,  Secretary. 

The  photograph  represents  part  of  the  163  visiting  teachers  of  Palmyra  Stake,  and 
also  thirty-one  visiting  teachers  who  had  achieved  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance  at 
visiting  teacher  meetings.  At  this  closing  social  which  honored  the  visiting  teachers, 
there  was  also  an  excellent  display  of  handwork  from  every  ward  and  branch  in  the 
stake.     Gcnex'icvc  Poulson,  stake  work  meeting  leader,  is  not  in  the  picture. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Gladys  R.  Winter 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SIAKl':    (CALTIORNIA)    ENTERTAINMENT 

COMMEMORATES  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CULTURE 

February  1954 

Gladys  R.  Winter,  President,  San  Francisco  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  an  inter- 
esting and  instructi\c  entertainment:  "The  women  of  San  Francisco  Stake  are  very 
grateful  for  the  development  of  the  arts  that  the  Relief  Soeiety  has  sponsored  since  its 
organization,  so  the  stake  board  ga\c  a  party  for  the  women  of  the  stake  to  emphasize 
this  culture.  Follo\\ing  a  program,  refreshments  were  scr\ed  at  small  tables  that  har- 
monized in  color  and  design  with  a  large,  exquisite  table  that  Jacketta  M.  Ouealy  of 
the  stake  board  had  decorated  with  an  array  of  Dresden  china  that  had  been  brought 
from  Europe  many  years  ago,  and  which  would  be  impossible  to  replace  now.  There 
were  also  long  tables  whexQ  handwork  was  on  display,  both  beautiful  articles  long  kept 
as  heirlooms,  and  many  especially  fine  articles  made  by  Relief  Society  members  of 
today." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Vera  H.  Mayhew 

BERKELEY  STAKE  (CALIEORNIA)  SINGING  MOTHERS 

Mildred  Gibbs,  stake  clioristcr,  stands  second  from  tlie  left  in  the  front  row; 
Grace  Bo\ack,  organist,  stands  at  the  left  in  the  front  row;  stake  organist  Grace  C. 
Snmmerhays  stands  at  the  right  in  the  front  row. 

V^era  11.  Mavhew  is  former  president  of  Berkeley  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  Irene 
Thorley  Ranker  is  the  new  president. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Emeline  W.  Marley 

PORTNEUE  S'I'AKE    {IDAHO  i,   MeCAMMON  W^ARD  MSI'I'ING  lEACIIERS 

ACHIEVE  A  ONE   HUNDR1,D   Pl.R  CENT   RECORD   EOR 

IW'O  AND  ONE  HALl'  YEARS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  \'elma  L.  Green,  President;  Afton  Gibbs,  Second  Conn- 
selor;  Margaret  Bishoff,  I'irst  Counselor;  Gwendolyn  Marley,  Secretary;  Marian  Rom- 
reill;  Emeline  W.  Marley,  President,  Portneuf  Stake  Relief  Society;  Dorothy  Martin; 
Pearl  Harris. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  La\^ene  Pilgrim;  Zina  Orgill;  Lizzie  Hale;  Elizabeth 
Olsen;  Mary  Da\is;  Mary  Thornley;  \'irga  Cannnack,  Second  Counselor,  Portneuf 
Stake  Relief  Society;  Esther  Bishoff. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Inez  Romreill;  Edna  Green;  Lula  Morris;  Grace  Lish; 
Sarah  Cammack;  Ethel  Bowman;  Mabel  Harris;  Bessie  Hall. 

Fourth  row,  left  to  right:  Ardella  Bullock;  Alda  Anderson,  Secretary,  Portneuf 
Stake  Relief  Society;  Edith  Shumway;  Helen  Harris;  Margaret  Martin;  Beulah  Rom- 
reill; La  Von  Hansen;  Etta  Mellor. 

Some  of  these  teachers  travel  twenty -five  miles  over  gravel  roads  to  make  their 
visits. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Gladys  K.  Wagner 

JUAREZ  STAKE  (MEXICO),  COLONIA  DUBLAN  SECOND  WARD  MEXICAN 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEMBERS 

Front  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Maria  de  la  Cruz;  Teresa  Tarin;  Enstaquia  Onti- 
veros;  Adelina  Garcia,  Second  Counselor;  Genoveva  Flores;  Victoria  Aquiliar;  Antonia 
de  la  Cruz;  Natalia  Solano;  Ruperta  Madeiro. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Eva  Sanchez;  Margarita  Flores;  Amanda  Flores; 
Eva  Flores,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Febe  Ontiveros;  Ramona  Flores,  President;  Elvira 
Avena;  Elena  Ontiveros,  First  Counselor;  Emma  Brown;  Delfina  Ontiveros;  Regina 
Gonzales;  Maria  Luz  Todd. 

Other  members  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken  are:  Emilia  Duran,  Sabina 
Duran,Leonila  Duran,  Carmen  Flores,  Natalia  Garcia,  Juana  Lara,  Marcelina  Madrid, 
Guadalupe  Macias,  Adelina  Ontiveros,  Fortunata  Ontiveros,  Josefa  Ramirez,  and  Rinda 
Robinson. 

Gladys  K.  Wagner  is  former  president  of  Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  Nilus 
S.  Memmott  is  the  new  president. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MISSION  CONDUCTS  IIUI  TAU   (GENERAL 

CONFERENCE) 

AHce  W.  Ottley,  President,  New  Zealand  Mission  Relief  Society,  in  reporting 
various  phases  of  the  work  in  her  mission,  comments  upon  activities  in  connection 
with  the  educational  program  and  emphasis  given  the  lesson  work  at  the  Hui  1'au: 
"Our  Hui  Tau  is  over  now,  so  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  report.  We  are  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  lessons,  except  that  we  are  four  months  behind  you, 
because  of  the  seasons  being  different.  We  are  taking  the  home  management  lessons 
and  think  they  are  very  timely  ....  We  gave  a  demonstration  at  Hui  Tau  that  I  think 
will  help  to  put  them  over  ....  The  lessons  on  EngHsh  literature  are  becoming  more 
popular  ....  These  lessons  appeal  to  the  younger  women  more  than  to  the  older 
women.  For  our  social  science  lessons  we  are  using  the  "Signs  of  the  Times."  Thank 
you  for  sending  us  the  lessons  and  outline.  We  make  copies  and  staple  them  together 
in  the  Magazine  before  they  go  out.  I  believe  the  sisters  are  enjoying  these  lessons 
very  much.  Here  in  the  Auckland  District,  which  comprises  two  branches,  we  have 
been  holding  union  meetings  once  a  month  .  .  .  with  the  mission  board  acting  as  class 
leaders.  We  have  been  able  to  help  the  branch  class  leaders  with  visual  aids  and  helps, 
such  as  the  flannel  board,  blackboard,  pictures,  poems,  and  songs  to  correlate  with  the 
lessons,  and  these  aids  have  awakened  new  interest  and  increased  the  attendance. 
When  I  speak  of  the  mission  board,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  President  Ottley  and 
I  felt  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  some  help,  so  we  selected  six  young  women  who 
are  very  capable  and  anxious  to  learn  and  take  responsibility.  It  is  a  fine  experience 
for  them  and  a  great  help  to  me  ....  We  have  a  president,  two  counselors,  a  secre- 
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tary,  a  Magazine  representative,  and  one  aid  who  helps  wherever  she  is  needed.  We 
were  \ery  proud  of  these  women  at  Hui  Tau,  for  they  took  charge  of  the  Rehef  Society 
meeting  and  demonstrated  the  home  management  and  social  science  lessons  by  inter- 
spersing them  with  songs  and  choruses  from  the  districts." 


Photograph   submitted  by  Mabel   H.   Pond 

BENSON  STAKE   (UTAH),  A  MOTHER  AND  SEVEN  DAUGIITI.RS  WHO 
HAVE  ALL  SER\TD  AS  RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  \\'alter  E.  Ilogan,  South  Davis  Stake), 
stake  and  \\ard  president  clc\en  years;  Estclle  (Mrs.  Walter  E.  Riric,  Lander,  Wyoming), 
president  fi\e  years;  Sarah  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Baer,  Providence  Ward,  Mount  Logan  Stake), 
president  eight  years. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Loxell  (Mrs.  Elmo  Steffensen,  Boise,  Idaho,  formerly 
served  in  Helena,  Montana),  president  fixe  years;  Scneth  (Mrs.  Asa  Thomson,  Lewis- 
ton  Fourth  Ward,  Benson  Stake),  president  three  years;  Annie  (Mrs.  John  H.  Kemp, 
North  Logan,  Cache  Stake),  president  three  years;  Zethel  (Mrs.  Boyd  H.  Ririe,  Fifth 
Ward,  East  Long  Beach  Stake,  California),  president  two  years. 

Insert:  Ellen  Gilbert  Hyer,  mother  (Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Hyer,  Lewiston  First  Ward, 
Benson  Stake,  mother  of  fourteen  children),  who  served  as  ward  president  eight  years, 
counselor  in  ward  Relief  Society,  seven  years,  and  visiting  teacher  over  txxenty  years.  She 
died  in  1924. 

Mabel  II.  Pond,  President,  Benson  Stake  Relief  Society,  in  reporting  the  out- 
standing service  of  this  family,  pays  tribute  to  them:  "Their  total  combined  service  in 
Relief  Society  represents  thirty-se\en  years  as  ward  presidents;  sexenteen  years  as  coun- 
selor to  \\ard  presidents;  six  years  as  stake  presidents;  ninety-six  years  as  visiting  teachers; 
as  class  leaders,  twenty-six  years;  making  a  total  of  182  years  of  Relief  Society  service 
for  this  family." 
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oJueologyi — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  27— Missions  of  Other  Sons  of  Mosioh 

Elder  Leiaiid  II.  Monson 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  cliaptcr  21:1-8;  chapters  22-28) 

For  Tuesday,  December  7,  1954 

Objective:  To  show  the  results  of  exercising  faith  in  one's  self,  faith  in  a  people, 
and  faith  in  one's  God. 

Aaron  PreacJies  in  /erusalein  Church  and  kingdom  of  God,  were 

and  Middoni  more  wicked  towards  the  Nephites 

TOURING  the  period  of  time  when  than  were  the  Lamanites.     When 

Amnion  was  actively  engaged  in  Aaron  first  entered  Jerusalem  it  was 

his  missionary  work  in  the  lands  of  his  misfortune  to  preach  first  to  the 

Ishmael  and  Middoni,  Aaron,  Om-  Amalckitcs     in     their     synagogues 


ner,  and  Ilimni  had  been  equally  as 
active  in  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  Lamanites.  When  we  view  the 
achievements  of  these  missionaries 
over  the  short  span  of  fourteen 
years,  we  begin  to  realize  what  dili- 
gent missionaries  laboring  in  the 
vineyard  of  God  can  accomplish 


Most  of  the  Amalckitcs  and  Amul- 
onites  belonged  to  the  order  of  Ne- 
hor.  The  members  belie\ed  that 
God  would  sa\e  all  mankind.  In 
Jerusalem,  thev  had  built  many  syn- 
agogues in  \\'hich  to  worship. 

As  Aaron  was  addressing  a  group 
of  Amalckitcs  in  one  of  these  svna- 


When  these  missionaries  depart-      gogues,  one  of  their  number  began 
ed  from  each  other,  near  the  borders      to  contend  with  him: 


of  Lamanite  territory,  each  one  fol- 
lowed the  promptings  of  the  Spirit. 
Aaron  went  to  the  land  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  this  land  of  Jerusalem  the 
Amulonites,  descendants  of  the  lead- 
er Amnion  of  the  wicked  priests  of 
King  Noah,  the  Amalckitcs,  and  the 
Lamanites  had  united  in  building 
the  citv  of  Jerusalem. 

These  Amalckitcs   and  Amulon- 
ites,   N^phite    apostates    from    the 
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.  .  .  Hast  thou  seen  an  angel?  Why  do 
not  angels  appear  unto  us?  Behold  are  not 
this  people  as  good  as  thy  people?  .  .  . 
How  knowest  thou  that  we  are  not  a 
righteous  ])cople?  (Alma  21:5-6). 

''.  .  .  Bclic\  est  tliou,"  asked  Aaron, 
"that  the  Son  of  God  shall  come  to 
redeem  mankind  from  their  sins?" 
(Alma  21:7). 

The  Amalekite  denied  any  such 
belief.    Then  it  ^^'as  that  Aaron  be- 
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gan  to  explain  the  scriptures  to  him. 
He  told  him  of  the  future  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  mankind,  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  mankind,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind  except  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
Aaron's  exposition  of  these  precious 
truths  served  only  to  arouse  anger. 
The  people  began  to  mock  him.  He, 
therefore,  departed  from  their  syna- 
gogue and  traveled  to  the  village  of 
Ani-Anti. 

There,  Aaron  met  Muloki  and 
Ammah'and  his  brethren  activelv 
engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel. 
Few  people,  however,  would  listen 
to  them. 

The  group,  therefore,  determined 
to  go  to  the  land  of  Middoni  to  sec 
if  the  people  there  would  respond 
more  readily  to  their  message.  But 
few  belie\'ed  the  words  which  the\ 
taught.  The  people  expressed  their 
bitterness  towards  the  missionaries 
by  casting  ".  .  .  Aaron  and  a  certain 
number  of  his  brethren  .  .  ."  (Alma 
21:13)  into  prison.  The  other  mis- 
sionaries fled  to  regions  roundabout. 

After  suffering  many  indignities, 
much  pain  from  being  bound,  and 
much  anxietv  from  lack  of  food  and 
water,  they  were  dcli\ered  by  La- 
moni  and  Amnion.  They  went 
forth  from  the  prison  to  preach  in 
all  the  synagogue^  of  the  Amalekites 
and  of  the  Lamanices  where  the\ 
could  gain  admittance.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  success  began  to 
crown  their  efforts.  Many  accepted 
the  truth,  were  convinced  of  their 
sins,  and  became  fully  aware  of  the 
incorrectness  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Lamanites. 

Aaron  in  the  Land  oi  Nephi 

After  Lamoni  and  Amnion  de- 
parted from  Middoni  for  the  land  of 


Ishmael,  Aaron  was  directed  by  the 
spirit  to  go  to  the  land  of  Nephi.  In 
this  land  of  Nephi  lived  Lamoni's 
father,  who  was  king  over  all  the 
Lamanites  in  the  regions  round- 
about. Under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lord,  Aaron  and  his  brethren  went 
directly  to  the  king.  Bowing  before 
him,  Aaron  said,  "...  Behold,  O 
king,  we  are  the  brethren  of  Am- 
nion, whom  thou  hast  deli\'ered  out 
of  prison"  (Alma  22:2). 

To  their  surprise,  the  king  wel- 
comed them.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  ".  .  .  somewhat  troubled  in 
mind  because  of  the  generosity  and 
the  greatness  of  the  words  .  .  ." 
(Alma  22:3)  of  Amnion  and  want- 
ed to  hear  more  of  his  message. 

(We  recall  the  meeting  of  Am- 
nion and  Lamoni  and  Lamoni's  fa- 
ther as  gi\en  in  the  former  lesson. 
See  Alma  20:8-26.) 

In  response  to  the  king's  request 
to  hear  more  of  the  truth,  Aaron  in- 
structed him  further,  asking  if  he 
belie\ed  in  God.  The  king  respond- 
ed fa\orably,  saying: 

...  I  bclie\c  that  the  Great  Spirit  cre- 
ated all  things,  and  I  desire  that  ye  should 
tell  nic  concerning  all  these  things,  and 
I  will  believe  thy  words  (Alma  22:11). 

ConveTsion  of  King  and  Lamanites 

After  Aaron  had  explained  the 
fundamentals  of  the  gospel,  the  king 
asked  what  he  might  do  to  merit 
eternal  life.  ".  .  .  Behold,  said  he, 
I  will  give  up  all  that  I  possess,  yea, 
I  will  forsake  my  kingdom,  that  I 
may  receive  this  great  joy"    (Alma 

22:15).  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  must 
repent  of  his  sins  and  have  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Over- 
powered by  the  Spirit  as  he  prayed 
for  a  remission  of  sins,  ".  .  .  he  was 
struck  as  if  he  were  dead"  (Alma 
22:18). 
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When  the  queen  was  called,  she 
thought  Aaron  and  his  brethren 
were  the  cause  of  the  king's  fall,  so 
she  commanded  her  servants  to  slay 
the  missionaries,  but  the  servants 
were  afraid.  She  then  told  them  to 
call  the  people  to  kill  Aaron  and 
his  brethren.  Fearing  what  might 
happen,  Aaron:  '\  .  .  put  forth  his 
hand  and  raised  the  king  from  the 
earth,  and  said  unto  him:  Stand. 
And  he  stood  upon  his  feet,  receiv- 
ing his  strength"  (Alma  22:22).  As 
a  result  of  this  miracle  the  king  min- 
istered unto  his  household,  ".  .  .  in- 
somuch that  his  whole  household 
were  converted  unto  the  Lord"  (Al- 
ma 22:23). 

The  king  asked  Aaron  and  his 
brethren  to  teach  the  gospel  to  his 
people.  He  sent  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  the  land,  among  all 
his  people,  commanding  them  not 
to  lay  their  hands  on  Ammon, 
Aaron,  Omner,  or  Himni,  or  any  of 
their  brethren  in  their  missionary 
labors.  (See  Alma  23:1.)  The  king 
was  anxious  that: 

...  his  people  might  be  convinced 
concerning  the  wicked  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  they  might  be  convinced 
that  they  were  all  brethren,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  murder,  nor  to  plunder,  nor 
to  steal,  nor  to  commit  adultery,  nor  to 
commit  any  number  of  wickedness  ....  as 
many  of  the  Lamanites  as  believed  in 
their  preaching,  and  were  converted  unto 
the  Lord,  never  did  fall  away  (Alma 
23:3,  6). 

The  missionaries  now  met  with 
great  success.  Thousands  accepted 
the  truth  and  made  their  lives  cor- 
respond with  it.  Many  Lamanites 
in  the  lands  of  Ishmael,  Middoni, 
Shilom,  Shemlon,  and  in  the  cities 
of  Nephi,  Lemuel,  and  Shimnilon 
were  converted,  but  only  one  Amal- 


ekite  and  no  Amulonites  were  con- 
verted. 

Converted  Lamanites  Called 
Anti-Nephi-Lehies 

The  king  and  his  converted  peo- 
ple were  desirous  of  adopting  a  new 
name  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  who  had  not  received  the  gos- 
pel. They  decided  to  call  them- 
selves Anti-Nephi-Lehies.  From  that 
time  forward  they  were  known  by 
their  new  name  and  not  as  Laman- 
ites. 

The  Amalekites,  Amulonites,  and 
unconverted  Lamanites  no  longer 
would  accept  the  converted  king  as 
their  ruler.  The  king  conferred  the 
kingdom  upon  his  son,  who  was 
called  Anti-Nephi-Lehi.  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  unconverted 
were  making  preparation  for  war, 
the  converted  king  died. 

The  missionaries  and  the  people 
of  Anti-Nephi-Lehi  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  preparations  of  war 
against  them.  The  missionaries 
held  a  council  with  Lamoni  and  his 
brother  Anti-Nephi-Lehi  to  deter- 
mine how  they  should  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Lamanites.  The 
king,  deeply  grieved  over  his  and 
his  people's  sins,  resulting  from  their 
false  traditions,  recommended  to 
his  people  that  since  it  was  all  they 
had  been  able  to  do  to  repent  suf- 
ficiently before  God  so  that  he 
would  take  away  their  stains  and  in- 
asmuch as  their  swords  had  become 
bright,  that  they  should  never  again 
stain  them  with  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  They,  therefore,  refused 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Laman- 
ites. Instead  of  preparing  for  war, 
they  buried  their  swords  and  all 
weapons  '\  .  .  used  for  the  shedding 
of  man's  blood  .  .  ."  (Alma  24:17) 
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deep  in  the  earth.    They  covenant- 
ed with  God: 

.  .  .  that  rather  than  shed  the  blood  of 
their  brethren  they  would  give  up  their 
own  lives;  and  rather  than  take  away  from 
a  brother  they  would  give  unto  him;  and 
rather  than  spend  their  days  in  idleness 
they  would  labor  abundantly  with  their 
hands   (Alma  24:18). 

Having  accepted  the  truth,  they 
were  steadfast  in  keeping  this  cove- 
nant and  would  suflfer  death  rather 
than  commit  sin. 

Wars  With  Lamanites 

When  the  Lamanites  came 
against  them,  well  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined for  battle,  the  people  of 
Anti-Nephi-Lehi  prostrated  them- 
selves before  them.  ''And  thus  with- 
out meeting  any  resistance,  they  did 
slay  a  thousand  and  five  of  them.  .  ." 
(Alma  24:22).  When  the  Laman- 
ites saw  the  people  of  Anti-Nephi- 
Lehi  would  lie  down  and  perish, 
''.  .  .  they  did  forbear  from  slaying 
them  .  .  ."  (Alma  24:24)  and  re- 
pented of  that  which  they  had  done. 
Many  Lamanites  joined  with  the 
people  of  Anti-Nephi-Lehi  and  be- 
came faithful  members  in  the 
Church.  They  were  joined  by  more 
people  than  those  who  were  slain. 
All  who  joined  were  actual  descend- 
ants of  Laman  and  Lemuel. 

The  Lamanites  were  angry  at 
having  slain  their  brethren  the  Anti- 
Nephi-Lehies,  so  they  went  over  into 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Zarahem- 
la,  and  it  was  then  that  thev  de- 
stroyed  Ammonihah.  In  the  battles 
those  who  were  slain  by  the  Ne- 
phites  were  nearly  all  descendants 
of  the  priests  of  Noah,  the  Amulon- 
ites. 

The  Amulonites  had  those  La- 
manites put  to  death  by  burning, 


who,  remembering  the  words  of 
Aaron  and  his  brethren,  began  to 
disbelieve  the  false  traditions  of 
their  fathers  and  to  become  con- 
verted 

This  martyrdom  stirred  up  con- 
tention in  the  wilderness,  ''.  .  .  and 
the  Lamanites  began  to  hunt  the 
seed  of  Amulon  and  his  brethren 
and  began  to  slay  them.  .  .''  (Alma 
25:8).  And  thus  was  the  prophecy 
of  Abinadi  fulfilled.  (See  Alma 
25:8-12.) 

The  Missionaries  Rejoice 

Amnion,  Aaron,  Omner,  and 
Himni  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Am- 
nion gloried  in  the  Lord.  Aaron 
felt  that  Amnion  was  boasting  about 
the  achievements  and  rebuked  him. 
Amnion,  however,  said: 

...  I  do  not  boast  in  my  own  strength, 
nor  in  my  own  wisdom;  but  behold,  my 
joy  is  full,  yea,  my  heart  is  brim  with 
jov,  and  I  will  rejoice  in  my  God  (Alma 
26:11). 

Amnion  recalled  to  his  brethren 
an  incident  which  occurred  four- 
teen years  earlier  in  Zarahemla  when 
they  first  announced  their  intentions 
to  labor  to  convert  the  Lamanites, 
as  to  how  they  were  laughed  to 
scorn.  However,  because  of  their 
faith  in  their  God,  they  had  been 
successful. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ammon, 
the  converted  Lamanites  were  taken 
from  their  lands  to  Zarahemla, 
where  they  were  given  the  privilege 
of  settling  in  the  land  of  Jershon. 
They  were  protected  by  the  Ne- 
phites  against  Lamanite  invasions  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  break 
their  covenant  with  God. 

After  they  were  settled  in  Jershon, 
the  greatest  battle  was  fought  since 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  fif- 
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teenth  year  of  Judges  the  people 
mourned  for  their  dead. 

Ahiia  conchided  chapter  twenty- 
eight: 

And  thus  we  see  how  great  the  in- 
equahty  of  man  is  because  of  sin  and 
transgression,  and  the  power  of  the  devil, 
which  comes  by  the  cunning  plans  which 
he  hath  devised  to  ensnare  the  hearts  of 
men. 

And  thus  we  sec  the  great  call  of  dili- 
gence of  men  to  labor  in  the  vineyards  of 
the  Lord;  and  thus  we  see  the  great  rea- 


son of  sorrow,  and  also  of  rejoicing — sor- 
row because  of  death  and  destruction 
among  men,  and  joy  because  of  the  light 
of  Christ  unto  life   (Alma  28:13-14). 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  Why  did  these  missionaries  achieve 
such  signal  success? 

2.  What  does  faith  in  our  ability  under 
God's  direction  do,  to  help  us  aehie\e 
success? 

3.  How  did  the  converted  Lamanites 
show  their  allegiance  to  the  truth? 

4.  How  can  we,  as  mothers,  help  to 
strengthen  missionary  work  in  our  Church? 


Visiting  cJeacher  ii  iessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  27— "For  Behold,  This  Life  Is  the  Time  for  Men  to  Prepare  to  Meet 

God;  Yea,    Behold  the  Day  of  This  Life  Is  the  Day  for  Men  to 

Perform    Their   Labors"   (Alma    34:32). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  December  7,  1954 

To  stress  the  necessity  of  working  out  our  salvation  here  and  now, 


Objective: 
in  mortality. 


'T^HE  more  we  read  and  ponder 
Amulek's  instructions,  the  more 
we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
every  moment  of  this  hfe  is  extreme- 
ly valuable  to  us.  This  earth  life  is 
of  such  great  importance  that  it 
determines  the  status  of  our  entire 
future  existence.  Though  it  is  a 
relatively  brief  period,  we  shall  be 
judged  by  the  performance  we  ren- 
der here.  This  life  is  a  time  of  pre- 
paration, the  plowing  and  the  sow- 
ing time.  The  harvest  comes  later 
—  eternal  life  in  the  presence  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  if  we  prove 
worthy. 

In  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  w^e 
read: 

And  we  will  prove  them  herewith,  to 
see  if  they  will  do  all  things  whatsoever 


the  Lord  their  God  shall  command  them 
(Abraham  3:25). 

From  The  Discouises  oi  Brigham 
Young: 

It  has  also  been  decreed  by  the  Al- 
mighty that  spirits,  upon  taking  bodies, 
shall  forget  all  they  had  known  previous^', 
or  they  could  not  have  a  day  of  trial — 
could  not  have  an  opportunity  for 
proving  themselves  in  darkness  and  tempta- 
tion, in  unbelief  and  wickedness,  to  pro\e 
themselves  \\orthy  of  eternal  existence 
(Chapter  IV,  Pre-Kxistcnce,  The  Plan  of 
Salvation,  1925  Edition,  page  60). 

The  purpose  of  this  life  is  to 
gain  knowledge  and  experience  with 
the  body  and  spirit  combined,  and, 
through  this  experience,  to  prove 
our  worthiness.  The  labors  of  this 
life  cannot  be  postponed  until  some 
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later  date.  Since  preparing  to  meet 
God  is  the  assignment  for  this  hfe, 
it  is  only  logical  to  presume  that 
there  is  no  other  time  in  which  to 
do 'SO.  Some  may  suppose  that  in 
the  life  after  death  there  will  be 
sufficient  opportunity  to  rectify  er- 
rors and  deficiencies.  But  Amulek 
tells  us  that  this  is  the  time,  now, 
today  to  repent,  ''.  .  .  if  we  do  not 
improve  our  time  while  in  this  life, 
then  Cometh  the  night  of  darkness 
wherein  there  can  be  no  labor  per- 
formed" (Alma  34:33).  We  can- 
not expect  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity again.    Certainly,  it  will  be 


to  our  advantage  to  perform  the 
necessary  labors  here  and  now. 
Someone  has  said : 

Oh,  how  I  wish  I  might  right  my 
blunders  by  hving  one  hfe  for  practice 
and  then  one  more  to  count. 

But  were  this  so,  mortality  would 
not  be  a  probationary  period  as  it 
was  intended.  ''Every  day,"  said 
President  }.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
"should  be  so  lived  that  we  could 
meet  our  Maker  with  safety." 

Let  us  not  be  misled.  This  life 
is  the  time  to  repent,  to  mend  our 
ways,  and  prepare  to  meet  our  God. 


vi/ork    II  ieeting — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 
Lesson  3-Washers  and  Dryers 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 
For  Tuesday,  December  14,  1954 


UOME  laundering  is  both  an  art 
and  a  science.  It  is  an  art  be- 
cause appreciation  and  skill  are 
necessary  in  the  buying  and  upkeep 
of  the  family  clothing  and  house- 
hold textiles.  It  is  a  science  because 
much  chemistry  and  mechanics  are 
involved  in  the  process.  Laundry  is 
closely  related  to  child  care,  home 
management,  consumer  buying, 
clothing  construction,  home  furnish- 
ings, and  personal  grooming.  The 
selection  of  equipment  and  supplies 
needed  to  do  the  job  well  is,  there- 
fore, an  important  responsibility  of 
every  homemaker. 

While  the  use  of  a  good  washer 
^does  not  of  itself  guarantee  a  snowy 


white  wash,  it  is  today  considered 
essential  in  making  such  a  wash  pos- 
sible. There  are  on  the  market 
many  good  washers  in  both  the 
automatic  and  conventional  types, 
but  there  is  no  one  ''best  washer" 
for  all  families. 

The  automatic  washer  will  no 
doubt  be  preferred  by  the  homemak- 
er who: 

1.  \\^qnts  to  be  free  to  do  other  things 
while  the  laundry  process  is  going  on. 

2.  Does  not  have  a  definite  laundry 
room  nor  space  for  one. 

3.  Is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  muss 
that  accompanies  the  use  of  a  convention- 
al washer. 

4.  Is  more  concerned  with  saving  time 
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than  money,  (Automatic  washers,  in  gen- 
eral, are  more  costly  to  purchase,  install, 
operate,  and  service  than  conventional 
washers ) . 

5.  Has  small  children  who  constantly 
require  a  change  of  clothing. 

6.  Has  some  physical  disability  that  is 
aggravated  when  washing  is  done  the  con- 
ventional way. 

The  conventional  washer  will 
likely  better  suit  the  needs  of  one 
who: 

1.  Has  an  inadequate  hot  water  supply 
essential  for  automatic  washers. 

2.  Is  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  present 
washing  habits  and  sees  no  advantage  in 
changing  them. 

3.  Is  more  conscious  of  cost  in  dollars 
than  in  time. 

4.  Has  a  conveniently  located  and  ar- 
ranged laundry  room  adapted  to  the  use 
of  a  conventional  washer. 

Regardless  of  the  make  of  washer 
you  choose,  the  importance  of  buy- 
ing one  made  by  a  reliable  manufac- 
turer and  distributed  by  a  local  deal- 
er, whose  integrity  and  fair  play  have 
been  proved,  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. The  assurance  that  when 
and  if  repairs  are  needed,  the  local 
dealer  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
them  for  you,  is  more  important 
than  getting  any  one  certain  make. 

If  you  choose  a  conventional 
washer,  you  will  have  the  choice  of 
a  spinner  or  wringer  type.  The  spin- 
ner leaves  clothes  less  wrinkled  than 
the  wringer.  Otherwise,  the  me- 
chanics are  similar.  Safety  is  an  im- 
portant feature  to  consider  when 
selecting  a  washer  with  a  power 
wringer.  The  release  should  work 
at  a  touch  and  be  within  easy  reach 
from  any  position  at  the  machine. 

Washing  action  in  automatic 
washers  is  of  either  the  agitator  or 
tumbler  type.  Both  should  permit 
the  user  to  adjust  the  washing  cycle 


to  special  needs,  such  as  repeating 
some  steps,  skipping  or  shortening 
others,  and  adding  only  slightly 
soiled  articles  during  the  washing 
cycle.  The  agitator  type  generally 
is  more  effective  in  removing  deep 
soil  than  the  tumbler. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  washer 
you  use,  certain  practices  are  im- 
portant for  good  results: 

1.  Never  overload.  Clothes  should  move 
freely  about  in  the  water  during  each  step 
of  the  washing  process.  Studies  have 
proved  that  soil  is  removed  from  clothes 
best  when  washer  loads  are  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small. 

2.  Spot-clean  excessively  soiled  areas, 
such  as  shirt  collars  and  cuffs.  It  is  wise 
not  to  let  clothing  become  so  soiled  that 
it  is  difficult  to  restore  the  normal  bright- 
ness of  color.  If  water  is  hard  and  soap 
is  to  be  used,  a  water  softening  agent  is 
both  economical  and  essential  for  con- 
tinued snowy  white  washes. 

4.  Use  plenty  of  hot  water.  Most  of  the 
new  materials  on  the  market  can  stand  hot 
water.  Rinsing  of  clothes  is  also  more 
successful  if  warm  water  is  used. 

Facts  one  should  consider  when 
buying  an  automatic  clothes  dryer: 

1.  What  method  is  used  to  control  lint 
and  moisture  so  that  they  will  not  be 
bothersome  while  the  dryer  is  in  use? 

2.  Can  temperature  and  drying  time  be 
controlled  for  articles  that  would  be  dam- 
aged if  left  in  a  high  temperature  for  the 
full  length  of  the  drying  cycle? 

3.  What  voltage  will  be  needed?  Some 
dryers  operate  on  no  voltage,  others  re- 
quire 220  volts.  The  latter  produce  more 
heat  and  cut  down  the  drying  time  con- 
siderably, but  require  special  wiring. 

The  best  source  of  information 
concerning  the  care  of  equipment  is 
the  instruction  book  which  comes 
with  each  piece  of  equipment.  It 
contains  suggestions  for  using  it 
economically,  effectively,  and  safely. 
Use  the  instruction  book  often  as  a 
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reference  and  guide  for  efficient  use 
and  a  long  period  of  service. 

Thoughts  ioi  Discussion 
1.    In    what    way    has    new,    improved 


laundry  equipment  contributed  toward 
better  home  life  for  you  and  your  family? 
2.  From  your  experience,  what  advice 
would  you  give  a  bride  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  laundry  equipment? 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson   43— Dante   Gabriel   and   Christina    Rossetti 
(1828-1882)  (1830-1894) 

Eider  Biiani  S.  Jacobs 

(Textbook:     The  Literatuie  of  England,  11,  Woods,  Watt,  Anderson,  pp.   748-760; 

783-797) 

For  Tuesday,  December  21,  1954 

Objective:     To   understand    the   nature   of   the   Pre-Raphaelite   Brotherhood's   re- 
action to  Victorianism,  and  to  enjoy  the  poetic  art  of  the  Rossettis. 


nPHE  LIVES  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
John  Ruskin,  and  Dante  Gabri- 
el Rossetti  largely  overlapped  and 
in  these  three  we  see  some  similarity 
in  style  and  belief,  and  many  differ- 
ences. Carlyle's  torch  of  social-poli- 
tical reform  burned  even  brighter 
when  he  passed  it  on  to  Ruskin,  his 
rightful  heir.  In  turn,  Ruskin  lit 
anew  the  torch  of  art  and  beautv 
which,  when  passed  on  to  Rossetti, 
flared  with  greater  brilliance  than 
that  of  any  other  mid-century  Vic- 
torian. But  in  Rossetti's  hands  the 
Carlyle-Ruskin  torch  of  social-politi- 
cal reform  became  burned  out. 
Dante  and  his  circle  believed  that 
poetry  and  art  should  be  natural, 
warm,  beautiful  and  mysterious  — 
flaming  alive  with  details  and  joy 
of  simple,  everyday  living. 

Rossetti,  the  Italian 

Rossetti  was  an  Italian  born  in 
England  who  never  subdued  his 
Mediterranean,  fiery  nature  to  north- 
ern bleakness.  He  never  visited  Italy, 
the  home  of  his  parents.    Yet  his 


first  and  life-long  love  was  medieval 
Italy.  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321), 
the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  for 
whom  he  was  named,  was  so  well 
known  and  so  deeply  loved  by  Ros- 
setti's  parents  that  in  their  London 
home  he  was  a  "sacred  and  benign, 
though  mysteriously  invisible  visit- 
or. 

From  his  early  promise  of  genius 
(he  wrote  a  drama  at  the  age  of 
four,  and  did  myriad  childhood 
drawings)  young  Rossetti  acknow- 
ledged the  immortal  Dante  as  the 
great  influence  on  his  imagination. 

While  an  art  student  in  his  teens 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  trans- 
lated Dante's  poetry  into  English, 
and  also  discovered  the  poetry  of 
Keats,  Browning,  and  Blake,  but 
his  love  of  the  medieval  tempera- 
ment and  subject-matter  still  domi- 
nated, though  it  absorbed,  all  these 
other  literary  influences. 

Rossetti's  father  was  an  Italian 
whose  love  of  liberty  so  overpowered 
all  his  other  loyalties  that  he  left 
his  native  land  rather  than  be  de- 
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DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

Sclf-Portrait,   1855 

nied  his  liberty  by  kings  and  popes. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  though  his 
hatred  for  Catholicism  approached 
fierceness,  his  greatest  love  was  the 
medieval  Catholic,  Dante. 

The  Young  Art  Student 

While  the  boy  Dante  Rossetti 
had  always  known  and  loved  poetry, 
he  considered  himself  primarily  a 
painter,  and  studied  art  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  "If  any  man  has  any 
poetry  in  him  he  should  paint  it," 
he  once  said.  Dante  himself  did 
precisely  this.  The  poems  which 
he  wrote  to  illustrate  paintings  are 
word-pictures.  We  feel  in  his  poems 
warm  colors,  natural,  minute  detail, 
sharp,  beautiful  images,  strong  sym- 
bols, and  a  unified,  melodious  tone 
throughout. 

The  young  painter  -  poet  found 
much  to  criticize  in  contemporary 
Victorian  art  and  literature.  Paint- 
ers of  the  day,  he  felt,  worshiped  a 
colorless,  dull  traditionalism,  while 
poets     and     painters     alike     were 


gloomy,  choosing  subjects  which 
they  were  expected  to  treat,  and 
writing  in  a  plodding,  artificial  man- 
ner. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to 
find  young  Rossetti,  with  his  great 
talent,  keen  intellect,  and  dynamic 
personalilv,  forming  a  new  society 
of  artists  with  himself  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  group. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Biotheihood 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
was  formed  in  1849  with  three  mem- 
bers. Within  a  year  it  included 
seven  artists,  poets,  and  sculptors 
who  believed  that  the  only  way  for 
English  art  to  save  itself  was  to 
return  to  the  subjects  and  tech- 
niques of  those  Italian  artists  w4io 
lived  before  Raphael  (1483-1520) 
and  painted  only  subjects  that  ap- 
pealed to  their  hearts. 

The  "P.  R.  B."  strove,  with  almost 
religious  fervor,  to  catch  in  their 
paintings  the  deep,  sweet  truths 
of  everyday  reality.  No  one  could 
be  more  sincere  than  they,  but  their 
sincerity  was  artistic  rather  than  re- 
ligious; sometimes  their  work  was 
affected  and  naive.  From  Keats, 
they  brought  a  sensuous  richness; 
from  Browning  they  brought  an  in- 
tellectual intensity.  It  was  by  com- 
bining both  these  that  they  made 
their  greatest  contribution  to  Eng- 
lish poetry:    the  use  of  symbolism. 

Rossetti  s  Poems 

In  Rossetti's  most  famous  poem, 
'The  Blessed  DamozeV'  (text,  pp. 
784-786),  we  find  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  Pre-Raphaelite  principles: 

We  must  protest  against  the  intellect- 
ual emptiness  of  our  so-called  painters. 
...  It  is  for  us  to  bring  dignity  and 
sincerity  back  to  art;  for  us  to  strip  art 
of  conventionality  and  go  to  Nature.  .  .  . 
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We   must   be    sincere    in    onr    invention, 
truthful  in  our  representation. 

The  Damozel  is  not  only  an 
earthly  woman,  she  is  also  the  in- 
telleetual,  spiritualized  symbol  of 
woman's  divine,  mystical  beauty, 
conceived  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  Dante  Alighieri  had  contemplated 
his  Beatrice.  Rossetti's  Damozel  is 
dignified  and  exalted,  and  described 
accuratelv,  but  in  warm  detail  as 
a  beautiful  woman  should  be.  Sure- 
ly for  Rossetti  nothing  could  be 
more  true  than  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel," unless  it  be  the  living  model 
from  whom  the  poem  was  drawn: 
Elizabeth  Siddall,  who  became  his 
wife. 

The  texture  of  the  poem  is  ser- 
ene and  controlled.  While  the  imag- 
ery is  lovely,  even  luxurious,  it  is 
never  allowed  to  become  excessive. 

.  .  .  Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And   the  stars  in   her  hair  were 
seven.  .  .  . 
Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn.  .  .  . 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

Each  attribute  adds  to  the  total 
image,  and  is  immediately  available 
to  the  natural  senses,  yet  none  is 
allowed  to  run  riot. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and   stooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

For    having    written    this    stanza 

Rossetti  became  the  subject  of  one 

of  the  most  vicious  literary  attacks 

in  the  history  of  English,  literature. 

.Robert  Buchanan,  a  critic,  ill-used 


him  in  a  piece  entitled  'The  Flesh- 
ly School  of  Poetry,"  claiming  that 
Rossetti  was  obscene  and  lewd.  To 
most  modern  readers  his  damozel 
is  not  spiritual  only,  true  enough, 
but  she  is,  for  most,  a  symbol  of 
beautiful  womanhood  and  feminine 
love  at  its  best. 

The  damozel  dreams  of  her  ideal 
lover  with  whom  she  asks  to  be 
united  in  heaven  before  God,  even 
as  they  were  upon  earth. 

There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  forever  now, 
Together,  I  and  he. 

Trulv  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
poems,  'The  Blessed  Damozel" 
eternally  symbolizes  the  blending  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  love.  No  won- 
der it  has  known  universal  popu- 
larity for  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

Jko^^tWi^  Other  Poems 

In  "My  Sister's  Sleep"  (text,  pp. 
786-787)  Rossetti  caught  the  mys- 
terv  of  death  and  the  unknown 
realities  of  life.  Several  sonnets 
from  'The  House  of  Life"  (pp.  794- 
797)  are  excellent:  ''Silent  Noon," 
"  A  u  t  u  m  n  Idleness,"  and  "Lost 
Days"  are  skillfully,  and  exquisitely 
done.  "Autumn  Song"  (page  794) 
is  another  choice  selection. 

Elizabeth  SickhU 

In  1850,  Rossetti  first  saw  Eliza- 
beth Siddall,  this  most  beautiful  of 
women.  "I  knew  from  the  moment 
I  met  her  my  destiny  was  defined," 
he  wrote.  Most  delicately  featured, 
graceful  in  walk  and  body,  with 
flaming  red  hair,  she  was  the  favor- 
ite model,  not  only  of  Rossetti  but 
of  the  other  P.  R.  B.  artists.    Not 
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long  after  they  met  they  were  en- 
gaged, but  they  were  not  married 
until  i860,  ten  years  later,  because 
of  lack  of  money. 

Mrs.  Rossetti  was  an  invalid;  her 
husband  had  no  illusions  as  to  the 
sadness  in  store  for  him;  but,  in  1862, 
when  she  died,  Rossetti  was  almost 
crazy  with  remorse  for  the  pains  he 
believed  his  Bohemian  life  had 
caused  her.  He  insisted  on  having 
the  manuscript  of  his  unpublished 
poems  placed  in  her  coffin.  (These 
were  recovered  seven  years  later.) 
When  Buchanan  attacked  his  poe- 
trv,  he  felt  it  to  be  retribution  for 
the  neglect  of  his  beautiful  wife. 
Soon  he  was  suffering  frequent  de- 
lusions of  persecution,  and  took  to 
drugs  and  drink  to  cloud  over  his 
feelings  of  self-torture,  but  to  no 
avail,  though  in  these  later  years 
he  found  some  pleasure  in  poetic 
creation.  The  year  before  his  death, 
in  1882,  he  published  two  volumes 
of  poetry  which  gave  him  some  com- 
fort, but  he  died  largely  as  he  had 
lived  in  later  years,  an  unhappy 
man. 

Chiistim  Rossetti  (1830-1894) 

The  youngest  of  the  four  Rossetti 
children,  Christina  worshiped  her 
brother  Dante  Gabriel,  and  when 
her  own  strong  desires  for  love  and 
earthly  happiness  were  thwarted,  she 
found  much  comfort  in  the  exciting 
conversations  she  had  with  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  personages  who 
came  to  their  home.  Her  real  and 
lasting  solace,  however,  was  in  the 
Anglican  church.  Her  religious  lyrics 
are  some  of  the  purest  in  the  lang- 
uage. Throughout  her  life  she  was 
torn  between  opposing  desires  for 
earthly  love  of  man  and  heavenly 
love  of  God.   And  in  much  of  her 


poetry  her  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
conceal,  rather  than  to  reveal,  her 
constant,  inward  struggle. 

Christina  led  a  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice. She  refused  two  offers  of  mar- 
riage because  of  religious  differences. 
The  first  of  these  caused  her  real 
grief  as  some  of  her  poems  show. 
After  devoting  much  of  her  life  to 
the  care  of  her  mother  and  two 
elderly  aunts,  she  herself  became 
almost  an  invalid  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  life. 

Throughout  her  secluded  life 
Christina  wrote  more  than  goo  Eng- 
lish poems  and  sixty  Italian  ones. 
While  her  impassioned,  romantic 
self  constantly  found  outlet  in 
poems  about  human  love,  perhaps 
her  most  constant  theme  is  the 
peace  to  be  found  in  death.  She 
wrote  many  religious  poems;  de- 
voutly she  yearned  to  receive  a 
spiritual  visitation,  but  she  never 
did,  and  was  too  honest  to  attempt 
to  counterfeit  what  she  had  actually 
never  possessed. 

Chiistin^'s  Poetry 

Although  never  a  member  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  Chris- 
tina knew  and  absorbed  their  ideas; 
she,  in  turn,  was  highly  respected 
by  them.  Her  close-knit  poems 
achieve  a  simplicity  and  charm  sur- 
passing any  written  by  the  members 
of  the  Brotherhood: 

My  life  is  like  a  faded  leaf, 

My  harvest  dwindled  to  a  husk; 

Truly  my  life  is  void  and  brief 

And  tedious  ijn  the  barren  dusk; 

My  life  is  like  a  frozen  thing, 

No  bud  nor  greenness  can  I  see; 

Yet  rise  it  shall — the  sap  of  Spring; 

O  Jesus,  rise  in  me. 
"A  Better  Resurrection,"   (page  751). 
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CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  AND  HER  MOTHER 
From  a  Crayon  Drawing  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  1877 


Herein  are  no  waste  strokes.  The 
tone  is  one;  the  imagery  is  direct 
and  clean.  Beneath  both  this  stanza 
and  most  of  her  poetry  runs  a  taut 
suffering  not  to  be  expressed  direct- 
ly, an  undertone  found  everywhere 
save  in  her  delightful  nonsense 
rhymes  (see  page  759).  The  follow- 
ing is  not  in  our  text: 

The  Lowest  Place 

Give  me  the  lowest  place:  not  that  I  dare 
Ask  for  that  lowest  place,  but  Thou 
hast  died 

That  I  might  Hve  and  share 
Thy   glory  by  Thy   side. 

Give  me  the  lowest  place:   or  if  for  me 
That  lowest  place  too  high,  make  one 
more    low 

Where  I  may  sit  and  see 

My  God  and  love  Thee  .so. 

Here  is  the  strength  that  blends 
from  devotion,  humility,  and  love, 
for  many  the  three  great  virtues, 
and  most  rare  in  humankind.  After 


reading  this  poem  we  can  well  hear 
her  say,  as  she  actually  did,  ''I  can- 
not possibly  use  the  word  happy 
without  meaning  something  beyond 
this  present  life." 

Christina  w/ote  three  types  of 
poetry:  whimsical,  religious,  and 
eerie.  The  first  two  are  acknowl- 
edged above;  her  ''Goblin  Market" 
exemplifies  the  latter  (see  text  pp. 
753-759).  On  the  surface  a  fantasy, 
and  containing  some  playfulness, 
filled  with  lush  images  and  great 
verbal  and  technical  dexterity,  this 
poem  has  that  fresh  spontaneity 
which,  according  to  her  brother, 
William,  characterized  her  entire 
creative  process:  according  to  him 
she  never  labored  over  a  line.  But, 
in  addition,  this  poem  is  sinister 
and  horrible;  the  goblins  are  evil 
and  monstrous,  despite  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  fruits  which  they  peddle 
to  innocent  youth  who  would  fall 
into  their  cunning  trap.  Fundamen- 
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tally  the  poem  is  a  symbolic  struggle 
between  Christina's  desire  for  lo\'e, 
and  yet  her  fear  of  it. 

But  she  also  wrote  happier  poems, 
works  whieh  reveal  her  maturity  and 
resigned  balance  in  the  face  of  her 
life's  conflicts.  Majestic,  yet  re- 
strained, rich  both  in  inner  power 
and  eternal  hope  is  her  "Uphill," 
(page  752)  one  of  her  best  poems, 
and  on  the  same  high  level  as  al- 
most all  her  work— so  high  that 
some  would  place  her  above  Mrs. 
Browning  as  the  greatest  of  English 
woman  poets.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
let  us  leave  her  remembering  some 
of  her  happier  work. 

She  loved  nobly  and  fully  through- 
out her  life  both  man  and  God. 
She  loved  words  and  beauty  and  joy 
as  well.  Should  you  doubt  these 
assertions,  live  with  her  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  lovely: 

A  Birthday 

My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot; 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thickest 
fruit; 


My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a  halc}  on  sea; 

My  heart  is  gladder   than  all   these 
Because  my  lo\e  is  come  to  me. 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down 

Ilang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes; 
Carve  it  in  do\cs  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with   a  hundred  eyes; 
\\^ork  it  in  gold  and  siher  grapes, 

In  leases  and  siher  fleurs-de-lys; 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  lo\'e  is  come  to  me. 

Note  to  Class  Leaders: 

A  few  of  the  poems  of  the  Rosset- 
tis  have  been  set  to  music.  One 
might  be  used  as  a  song  or  in 
records. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  Discuss  Dante  Alighieri  as  an  influ- 
ence on  Rossetti. 

2.  Discuss  Rossetti  as  a  poet-painter. 

3.  Why  did  Rossetti  organize  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood?  What  did  it  be- 
lieve? 

4.  How  did  Christina  differ  from  her 
brother:  in  her  life?  in  her  beliefs?  in  her 
poetry? 

5.  How  does  the  philosophy  of  these 
writers  compare  with  our  belief  concern- 
ing hfe  after  death? 


Social  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

No  lesson  is  planned  for  December  in  this  department,  due  to  the 
holiday  season. 
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Lydia  Bennett  Egbert 

Oh,  what  could  be  sweeter 

Than  one  little  lass, 

Unless  it  were  six  in  a  row? 

From  God's  own  selection, 

And  each  is  perfection — 

They're  mine — and  I  should  know. 


Schoolboii 

Eva  WiUes  Wangsgaard 

lie  tries  to  read  imprisoned  words 
With  eyes  still  set  to  gauge 
The  message  left  by  winging  birds 
Across  the  sky's  blue  page. 

He  tries  to  fit  the  curbing  desk, 

But  still  his  back  recalls 

The  feel  of  sun  and  wa\'es — how  good!- 

W'ith  only  sky  for  walls. 

He  tries  to  hold  his  shuffling  feet, 
But  they  rebel  from  leather 
Confining  muscles  brown  and  fleet 
That  cry  for  summer  weather, 

For  dusty  roads  and  pebbled  creeks. 
For  grassy  hills  to  climb. 
And  scouting  hikes  on  mountain  peaks— 
But  all  he  needs  is  time. 

When  icy  needles  sharpen  wind 
And  earth  is  winter-pearled, 
He'll  take  the  path  of  books  and  find 
A  fascinating  world. 


Koach    LJear  Sd    Vow 

Bemice  T.  Clayton 

Pale  gold  is  late  September's  sun. 
The  wind  is  edged  with  chill 
And  I,  like  other  \agabonds, 
Would  climb  the  highest  hill 
To  watch  the  golden  autumn  spread 
For  all  the  \\orld  to  \iew; 
rd  snatch  enough  of  beauty  now 
To  last  the  winter  through. 

Although  my  heart's  a  \agabond 

And  cries  to  ha\e  its  wa}, 

I  know  I  am  a  farmer's  wife 

And  I  must  "can"  today. 

ril  capture  autumn's  pungent  fruits 

In  jams  and  jellies,  too. 

Imprison  them  in  crystal  jars 

To  last  the  winter  through. 

And  when  they're  spread  on  fresh  hot  bread 

Some  snowy  winter  day. 

To  still  my  restless  heart  I'll  \ow — 

"Next  year,  you'll  ha\e  your  way." 
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At  the  Console— Felton 1.50 

Chancel  Echoes— Felton  1.50 

Devotional  Organ  Album— 
Asper    - 2.50 

Organ  Voluntaries— Vols. 

1   and  2— Schreiner  ea.  3.50 

Organ  Melodies— London.... 1 .50 

Twenty-five  Pieces  for 

Small  Organ— Schreiner  ....2.50 

The  Organist— Orem  2.75 

Sacred  Hour  at  the  Organ— 
Arno 2.00 

—  Music  Sent  on  Approval  — 
Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 
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Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
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t/tnise 
Ja/i  Kyla'drashionea  uierh 

for  uioaern  (^ookeryi 

Elizabeth  Williamson 


A  NISE  belongs  to  the  parsley  family.  It  is  a  very  old  herb  originating  in  the  Far 
'^*-  East.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ".  .  .  for  ye  pay  tithes  of  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin  .  .  ."  (Matthew  23:23).  The  herb  is  a  pretty  annual,  with  white  (often 
yellow)  clusters  of  tiny  flowers,  growing  two  feet  high.  It  should  be  planted  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Use  As  a  Medicine: 

The  Romans  used  the  seeds  of  anise  as  an  aid  to  digestion;  the  Greeks  thought 
anise  cured  headaches.    During  medieval  times  anise  was  used  as  a  horse  medicine. 

Use  in  Coakery: 

In  cookery,  anise  seeds  are  used  in  a  great  many  ways.  The  most  well  known,  of 
course,  is  as  a  flavoring  for  cookies.  (See  recipe.)  The  seeds  are  used  in  breads,  cakes, 
stews,  soups,  cottage  cheese,  cream,  applesauce,  and  salads.  Concentrated  oil  of  anise  is 
used  to  flavor  punch  and  fruit-juice  beverages. 

Recipe  FOR  Anise  Seed  Cookies 

Mix:    Vz  c.  butter  or  other  shortening  and  I  c.  sugar. 

Add:  4  egg  yolks  and  1  Vz  c.  enriched  flour,  sifted  with  2  tsp.  baking  powder; 
1/3  tsp.  salt;  1  tsp.  anise  seed;  I  tsp.  vanilla. 

Roll  out  dough  on  floured  board.  Cut  in  diamond  or  square  shapes,  or,  if  you 
have  a  springerle  mold,  this  is  the  original  way  in  which  the  cookies  were  made.  Brush 
with  beaten  egg  yolk  and  bake  at  250°  for  fifteen  minutes. 
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At  L.D.S. 

Business  College 

you   get 

INDIVIDUAL 


r   ATTENTION 


Instructors  give  you  personal  attention 
and  you  learn  faster  when  you  attend 
L.D.S.  You'll  be  able  to  earn  more  in  a 
better  job. 

Fall  Quarter 

begins 

September  7 

You    can    register    right    now. 

New    classes    in    both    Day    and    Evening 

School. 

When     you     are     qualified,     outstanding 

placement    service    assures    you     of     the 

finest    employment. 

Write  or  call  in  persort  .  .  .  at  your  Church 

school. 

TM  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

mJm/  k/    of  Brigham  Young  University 
70  North  Main       Salt  Lake  City 


Better  Light 

Means 
Better  Sight 


Be  Modern 
Live  Electrically 

UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 


VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

Start  saving  your  money 
now  with  a  personal  savings 
account  for  that  long- 
awaited  tour  to  Europe  next 
year. 

Send  your  name  in  right  now 

for   your   complete   itinerary 

of   this  wonderful   European 

tour 

with 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  East  South  Temple 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  1,  UTAH 

Phone:  4-2017 


The  Pride  of 
Your  Library! 

Your  Relief  Society  Magazines  when  hand- 
somely bound  into  permanent  yearly  volumes 
acquire  new  value  as  excellent  reference  books. 

Just 

$2.50   (Cloth  Binding) 

$3.50    (Leather  Binding) 
Per  Volume 

If  necessary   to   mail   them   to   you,   the   follow- 
ing postage  rates  will  apply. 
Distat\ce  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Rate 

Up  to   150  miles  35 

150   to     300  miles  39 

300  to     600  miles  45 

600  to   1000  miles  54 

1000  to  1400   miles  64 

1400  to  1800  miles  76 

Over  1800  miles  87 

Leave  them  at  our  conveniently  located  uptown 
office. 

Deseret  News  Press 

31  Richards  St.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    ^^%^ 

Phone  4-2581  njO\ 
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Artist 

Banker 

Doctor 

Merchant 

Nurse 

Airman 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Writer 

Secretary 

Engineer 

Diplomat 

Chemist 

Biologist 

Architect 

Dentist 

Musician 


It's  yours  if  you  prepare  for  it 

Flan  NOW  to  attend  Fall  Quarter^ 

September  24 

Write  Registrar  for  information 

Brigham  Young  University 

Provo  —  Utah 
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FOR  RELIEF  SOCIETY  WOMEN 


1.  Your  Rugged  Constitution 

Bruce  Allyn  Findlay  and 
Esther  Blair  Findlay 
This  outstanding  study  book  gives  a  page- 
by-page  analysis  of  our  Constitution,  com- 
plete with  clever  illustrations  that  will  help 
you  grasp  many  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  great  Document.  $1.50 

Add  10c  postage 

2.  Literature  of  England— 

Volume  II 

Woods,  Watt,  and  Anderson 
This  book  contains  the  best  in  English 
literature,  from  the  Romantic  poets  and 
the  Victorian  era  down  to  World  War  II. 
It  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  wonderful 
descriptive  passages  and  detailed  character 
analysis  by  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
writers.  $5.50 

Add  25c  postage 


3.  Adam   Bede 

George  Eliot 
Here  is  a  book  filled  with  marvellous  char- 
acterizations, vivid  descriptions,  and  a  rich 
philosophy  of   life   .   .   .   even  greater  than 
Silas  Marner  and  Mill  on  the  Floss.       $   .95 

Add  12c  postage 

4.  Wuthering   Heights 

Emily  Bronte 
(Pocket  edition.)  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est romantic  tragedies  of  all  times  ...  a 
story  of  love  and  hatred,  class  distinction, 
pride  and  selfishness  .  .  .  the  action  taking 
place  in  the  wild  desolate  moors  of  Eng- 
land. $  .35 

Add  8c  postage 

5.  Book  of  Mormon 

(a)  Missionary   Edition — plastic     $  .50 

(b)  Cloth  Edition  $1.25 

(c)  Library   Edition  $2.00 
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Order  ivith  the 
convenient  coupon 
at  right. 

Note  all  L.D.S.  Church 

books  will  be  mailed 

postage  free. 


Booh  Co. 


44  Fa$t   Soufh   Temple  -  Salt   Lake  City    Utah 


DESERET   BOOK   COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  you  will  find     (     )  check     (     )  money  order     (     )  charge 

to  my  account  the  following  amount  $ for  the 

encircled    (numbered)    books:        12     3     4     5(a)     5(b)     5(c). 


Name 
Address 
City    


Zone State.. 

Residents  of  Utah  include  2%  sales  tax. 
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Got  your  peaches? 
Got  your  pears? 


Get 


your 


tj'%  sugar 


It's  the  time  for  home  can- 
ning. Fall  fruit  is  ready  and 
in  plentiful  supply.  Order  your 
canning  sugar  today.  Sugar 
not  only  acts  as  a  sweetening 
agent,  but  helps  to  preserve  the 
natural  flavor,  shape,  and  tex- 
ture of  fruit.  Make  sure  you 
buy  pure  U  and  I  Sugar.  .  .  . 
For  your  home  canning,  you 
can't  buy  a  finer,  purer,  whiter 
sugar  anywhere. 

Its  performance  has  been 
tested  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  and  found  perfect  for 
every  sugar  use.  When  at  your 
grocer's,  always  buy  U  and  I 
Sugar. 
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o/    vi/ill  JLift    Lip    1 1  Line  \by[es 

(Psalms  121:1) 
Chiisiie  Lund  Coles 

The  crags  are  hewn  against  the  autumn  sky, 
Their  color  heightened  by  each  baring  tree; 
The  qui\ering  aspens  ^^•hich  have  reached  the  high 
Place  of  the  pine,  despite  their  frailty, 
Accent  the  lonely  skyline,  and  the  hawk 
Swoops  and  cries,  sensing  the  wind  and  snows. 
The  winter  that  will  come  to  leaf  and  rock 
Beyond  the  beauty  the  beholder  knows. 
Yet,  leaves  that  fall,  making  a  brittle  sound, 
Rocks  that  rise  in  proud  and  flaming  fire. 
Challenge  the  spirit  that  was  summer  bound. 
Elate  the  mind,  urging  it  to  aspire; 
The  wide  sky,  where  few  blandishments  intrude. 
Invites  the  soul  to  fearless  solitude. 
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Frontispiece:  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River,  Wyoming 
Photograph  by  Willard  Luce 

Cover  Design  by  Evan  Jensen 
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I  enjoy  every  issue  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  from  the  beautiful  cover  pic- 
tures to  the  very  last  page.  The  articles, 
editorials,  stories,  poetry,  and  the  lesson 
work  are  all  so  worthwhile  and  of  such 
high  quality. 

— Mrs.  John  Gardner 

Sacramento,  California 

I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  and  the 
satisfaction  I  obtain  from  reading  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  It  has  always 
been  in  our  home.  The  Magazine  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  in  this  foreign 
land,  and  the  only  contact  with  the 
Church  until  two  missionaries  arrived 
here  in  Managua  November  21,  1953  to 
open  a  Latter-day  Saint  mission  in  Nica- 
ragua. We  were  again  blessed  with  an- 
other contact  with  our  Church  when  our 
beloved  President  David  O.  and  Sistei 
McKay  paused  for  a  brief  thirty  minutes 
in  Managua  on  their  extensive  journey  to 
visit  the  missions  in  faraway  places. 

— Allie  R.  Barlow 

c/o  United  States  Embassy 
Managua,  Nicaragua 

May  we  tell  how  much  we  enjoy  the 
Magazine?  It  is  the  only  contact  which 
some  of  our  ladies  have  with  the  Church. 
Thank  you  for  the  splendid  work  you  do. 

— Merza  Norlund 

President,  Sonoma  Relief  Society 
Sonoma,  California 

I  was  eighty-one  August  27th,  not  as 
active  since  I  came  from  the  hospital,  but 
still  enjoying  writing  and  phoning  to 
those  who  are  ill  or  homebound  to  cheer 
them.  I  have  worked  in  our  Church 
organizations  ever  since  I  was  old  enough 
— a  labor  of  love.  For  nine  years  I  was  on 
the  Cache  Stake  Relief  Society  board  and 
during  that  time  I  compiled  a  history  of 
the  ward  Rehef  Society  from  its  organ- 
ization and  also  a  history  of  the  Cache 
Stake  Relief  Society  from  its  organization. 
Success  to  the  wonderful  Magazine.  It  is 
doing  so  much  good  for  our  women. 

— Lettie  B.   II.  Rich 


Logan,  Utah 


I  love  the  Magazine,  but  I  don't  take 
it  now,  as  conditions  and  circumstances 
have  changed  and  I  live  with  my  daugh- 
ters and  they  are  subscribers  to  it  ...  . 
My  eyes  are  not  too  good,  but  I  guess 
one  cannot  always  be  young.  After  one 
reaches  eighty  and  over,  one  doesn't  do 
quite  so  well. 

— Sarah  Carlisle 
Ogden,  Utah 

I  don't  know  if  children  are  to  write  to 
you,  but  I'm  trying  to  surprise  my  moth- 
er ...  .  My  mother  made  a  poem  for 
my  sister  to  recite  ....  I  have  decided 
to  send  it  to  you  to  put  in  our  Magazine, 
which  Mother  enjoys  very  much. 

My  body  is  a  tabernacle 

Our  Father  gave  to  me. 

He  asks  me  to  keep  it  shiny  clean 

And  neat  as  it  can  be  ...  . 

He  promises  me  a  place  with  him 
If  I'll  be  real  good  and  kind, 
And  if  I'll  spread  the  gospel 
So  others  the  truth  will  find. 

I  hope  all  of  us  children  will  grow  up 
to  be  good  and  kind  ....  My  mother's 
name    is    Mrs.    Paul    Treiber,    or    Linnea 
Treiber.    Thank  you  sincerely, 
— Marilyn  Treiber 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

At  present  I  am  summering  in  York- 
shire, but  the  weather  is  more  like  Janu- 
ary than  July  ....  Our  Relief  Societ) 
is  engaged  in  its  summer  program  and 
plans  a  salad  supper  as  a  prelude  to  the 
return  of  regular  Relief  Society  meetings. 
Thanks  again  for  publishing  my  poem.  It 
still  seems  a  little  unreal  to  me. 
— Marjorie  G.  Foote 

Bellshill 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland 

I  like  the  Magazine  very  much  and 
want  to  compliment  the  whole  staff  for 
the  fine  balance  with  which  it  is  made  up 
each  month,  the  inspiring  pictures,  the 
poems,  stories,  and  all  the  departments, 
also  the  workmanship  is  beyond  compare 
and  makes  a  pleasing  combination. 
— Mrs.  Arlene  Morris 

Rocky  Mount,  North  Carohna 
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Relief  Society  Responsibilities 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


ON  the  seventeenth  day  of 
March,  1842,  the  "Female  Re- 
lief Society  of  Nauvoo/'  was 
organized  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  assisted  by  Elder  John  Tay- 
lor. The  Lord  had  revealed  that  the 
women  of  the  Church  should  be 
organized  into  a  society,  for  there 
was  important  work  for  them  to  do 
in  aiding  to  "bring  forth  and  estab- 
lish the  cause  of  Zion."  This  labor 
of  the  sisters  was  primarily  to  be  for 
the  benefit,  encouragement,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  women  of  the 
Church  that  they  might  be  prepared 
in  all  things  for  a  place  in  the  ce- 
lestial kingdom.  The  responsibility 
was  also  given  them  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  mercy  and  relief  from  dis- 
tress and  suffering  of  the  poo^,  the 
sick,  and  afflicted  throughout  the 
Church.  All  through  the  years  since 
that  organization,  the  sisters  of  this 
society  have  been  true  to  their  call- 
ing and  have  magnified  themselves 
in  their  faithfulness  in  that  work. 
No  task  assigned  has  been  too  hard; 
no  responsibility  neglected,  and 
through  their  ministrations  thou- 
sands have  been  blessed. 

Among  these  responsibilities  was 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  women 
through  study  and  faith  to  obtain  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel;  for  the 
Lord  requires  of  the  women,  as  well 
as  of  the  men  in  the  Church,  that 
they  know  his  divine  will  and  ha\'e 
an  abiding  testimony  in  their  hearts 
of  the  revealed  truth  pertaining  to 
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salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Lord  did  not  reveal  The  Book 
of  Mormon  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  hold  the  Priesthood  only,  but 
for  every  soul  who  seeks  the  truth, 
male  and  female  alike;  and  every 
member  of  the  Church  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  its  contents.  When  he 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  command- 
ments in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, "Search  these  command- 
ments, for  they  are  true  and  faith- 
ful, and  the  prophecies  and  prom- 
ises which  are  in  them  shall  all  be 
fulfilled,"  it  was  not  a  command 
which  concerned  the  male  members 
of  the  Church  alone,  but  it  was  in- 
tended for  all.  Therefore,  the  sis- 
ters who  are  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Relief  Society,  and  likewise  the 
Mutual  Improvement  and  Primary 
organizations  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  instruction  to  all  the 
women  and  children  who  come  un- 
der their  direction. 

Every  woman  baptized  into  the 
Church  has  the  hands  of  the  elders 
laid  on  her  head  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  she  may  have  the 
guidance  of  that  Spirit  in  all  truth. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  none 
may  be  without  divine  guidance 
which  will  reveal  to  them  the  truth 
and  enable  them  to  discern  the  light 
from  the  darkness  and,  thus,  be 
fortified  and  given  power  to  resist 
all  false  doctrines,  theories,  and  no- 
tions, which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
world  today.  When  the  Lord  said 
to     the     Church     by     revelation. 
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March  7,  1831,  'Tor  they  that  are 
wise  and  have  received  the  truth, 
and  have  taken  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
their  guide,  and  have  not  been  de- 
ceived—verily I  say  unto  you,  they 
shall  not  be  hewn  down  and  cast  in- 
to the  fire,  but  shall  abide  the  day," 
he  meant  it  to  be  counsel  to  everv 
member  of  the  Church.  Again,  in 
speaking  to  the  Church  in  a  revela- 
tion given  the  following  day,  this 
timely  counsel  was  proclaimed. 

But  ye  are  commanded  in  all  things  to 
ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally;  and  that 
\\hich  the  Spirit  testifies  unto  )0u  e\en 
so  I  would  that  ye  should  do  in  all  holi- 
ness of  heart,  walking  uprightly  before  me, 
considering  the  end  of  your  sahation,  do- 
ing all  things  with  prayer  and  thanksgi\- 
ing,  that  }'e  ma\^  not  be  seduced  by  e\il 
spirits,  or  doctrines  of  devils,  or  the  com- 
mandments of  men;  for  some  are  of  men, 
and  others  of  de\ils. 

\\1ierefore,  beware  lest  ye  are  deceix'cd; 
and  that  ye  may  not  be  decci\-ed  seek  }'c 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,  always  remember- 
ing for  what  they  are  gi\cn: 

For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the\'  are  giv- 
en for  the  benefit  of  those  who  love  me 
and  keep  all  m\-  commandments,  and  him 
that  seeketh  so  to  do;  that  all  ma\-  be 
benefited  that  seek  or  that  ask  of  me, 
that  ask  and  not  for  a  sign  that  they  ma}' 
consume  it  upon  their  lusts. 

And  again,  \erily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
\\ould  that  ye  should  always  remember, 
and  alwa}'s  retain  in  your  minds  what 
those  gifts  are,  that  are  gi\en  unto  the 
church  (D.  &  C.  46:7-10). 

T^HIS  is  good  counsel  and  it  is  not 
intended  just  for  the  men  \\ho 
hold  the  Priesthood,  but  is  given  for 
the  benefit  and  guidance  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  capable  of  under- 
standing. It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  false  spirits  abroad  and  many 
false  doctrines  of  devils,  as  \\cll  as 
teachings  of  men,  that  are  destruc- 
-tive  of  faith  which  are  found  in  all 


parts  of  the  world.  The  Lord  re- 
vealed to  Nephi  the  conditions 
which  would  exist  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  these  last  days  and  we 
are  seeing  them  fulfilled.  Among 
other  things  in  which  he  predicted 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  are  the  following: 

But,  behold,  in  the  last  days,  or  in  the 
days  of  the  Gentiles — yea,  behold  all  the 
nations  of  the  Gentiles  and  also  the  Jews, 
both  those  who  shall  come  upon  this 
land  and  those  who  shall  be  upon  other 
lands,  yea,  e\en  upon  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth,  behold,  they  will  be  drunken 
with  iniquity  and  all  manner  of  abomina- 
tions. 

And  when  that  day  shall  come  they 
shall  be  \isited  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  with 
thunder  and  with  earthquake,  and  with  a 
great  noise,  and  with  storm,  and  with 
tempest,  and  with  the  flame  of  devouring 
fire  (2  Nephi  27:1-2). 

For  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  must 
shake,  and  they  which  belong  to  it  must 
needs  be  stirred  up  unto  repentance,  or 
the  de\il  will  grasp  them  with  his  ever- 
lasting chains,  and  they  be  stirred  up  to 
anger,  and  perish; 

For  behold,  at  that  day  shall  he  rage 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and 
stir  them  up  to  anger  against  that  which 
is  good. 

And  others  will  he  pacify,  and  lull 
them  away  into  carnal  security,  that  they 
will  say:  All  is  well  in  Zion;  yea,  Zion 
prospereth,  all  is  well — and  thus  the  devil 
cheateth  their  souls,  and  leadeth  them 
away  carefully  down  to  hell  (2  Nephi 
28:19-21 ). 

There  are  some  cults  or  factions 
which  have  broken  away  from  the 
Church  which  are  now  trying  to  de- 
stroy it  by  their  lying  and  evil  doc- 
trines. There  are  many  false  phi- 
losophies and  theories  pre\'alent  in 
the  world,  and  those  who  are  not 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
and  who  have  not  prepared  them- 
selves by  study  and  by  faith,  are  in 
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danger  of  being  deceived.  It  re- 
quires faithfulness,  prayer,  humility, 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
gospel,  to  counteract  the  influences 
of  these  evils  and  aid  us  to  steer  a 
clear  course  so  that  we  may  not  be 
deceived.  In  this  great  work  the 
various  branches  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety are  called  on  to  lend  their  aid 
that  there  may  be  no  iniquity 
among  us.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
everv  member  of  the  Church  to 
know  the  truth,  and  by  faithful 
obedience  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will 
protect  us  and  give  us  the  inspira- 
tion by  which  we  may,  one  and  all, 
discern  these  evils  and  detect  the 
spirit  that  prompts  those  who  advo- 
cate these  false  doctrines. 

'T^HIS  is  a  day  of  testing.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  Satan  been  more  active 
and  determined  to  destroy  all  that 
is  good.  He  has  always  had  great 
hatred  for  the  truth.  It  was  made 
known  to  John,  in  the  great  revela- 
tion at  Patmos,  the  condition  which 
would  exist  upon  the  earth  in  these 
last  days.  The  Lord  said  to  him: 
''Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  sea!  for  the  devil 
is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great 
wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he 
hath  but  a  short  time"  (Rev. 
12:12). 

Every  day  draws  us  near  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  a  term  which  is 
greatly  misunderstood  by  many.  The 
end  of  the  world  and  the  end  of 
the  earth,  when  it  will  have  finished 
its  mortal  course  and  shall  die,  be 
resurrected,  and  become  a  celestial 
globe,  are  two  different  events.  The 
end  of  the  world  is  the  end  of  wick- 
edness when  the  earth  will  be 
cleansed    for    the    reign    of    Jesus 


Christ  upon  its  face  for  a  thousand 
years.  That  day  is  drawing  near. 
The  wars,  commotions,  troubles 
among  the  nations,  their  peoples 
fearing  and  their  hearts  failing 
them,  the  earthquakes  and  calami- 
ties in  diverse  places,  are  all  taking 
place  upon  the  earth.  Men  and  na- 
tions are  crying  for  peace  and  there 
is  no  peace  on  this  earth  from  this 
time  on,  until  the  Prince  of  Peace 
comes  to  establish  it  by  cleansing 
the  earth  of  its  wickedness.  When 
in  his  ministry,  the  Savior  said, 
speaking  of  these  days:  'The  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend,  and  them 
which  do  iniquity"  (Matt.  13:41). 

I  wish  to  commend  the  sisters  of 
this  great  organization  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  faithfulness  which  have 
been  manifest  constantly  since  the 
days  of  Nauvoo.  The  instructions 
given  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
were  that  it  should  be  a  select  so- 
ciety composed  of  those  who  were 
chaste  and  virtuous,  who  would  as- 
sist in  purging  out  iniquity.  "The 
Saints  should  be  a  select  people, 
separate  from  all  the  evils  of  the 
world— choice,  virtuous,  and  holy." 
(See  Teachings  oi  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith,  pages  201-202.) 

In  May  1842,  the  Prophet  gave 
the  following  instruction  to  the  Re- 
lief Society: 

There  is  now  a  day  of  salvation  to  such 
as  repent  and  reform; — and  they  who  re- 
pent not  should  be  cast  out  from  this 
society;  yet  we  should  woo  them  to  re- 
turn to  God,  lest  they  escape  not  the 
damnation  of  hell!  Where  there  is  a 
mountain  top,  there  is  also  a  valley — we 
should  act  in  all  things  on  a  proper  me- 
dium to  every  immortal  spirit.  Notwith- 
standing the  unworthy  are  among  us,  the 
virtuous   should   not,   from   a   self-import- 
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ance,  grieve  and  oppress  needlessly,  those 
unfortunate  ones — even  these  should  be 
encouraged  to  hereafter  live  to  be  hon- 
ored by  this  society,  who  are  the  best 
portions  of  the  community.  Said  he  had 
two  things  to  recommend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  to  put  a  double  watch 
over  the  tongue:  no  organized  body  can 
exist  without  this  at  all.  All  organized 
bodies  have  their  peculiar  evils,  weak- 
nesses  and    difficulties,    the    object    is    to 


make  those  not  so  good  reform  and  re- 
turn to  the  path  of  virtue  that  they  may 
be  numbered  with  the  good,  and  even 
hold  the  keys  of  power,  which  will 
influence  to  virtue  and  goodness — shomld 
chasten  and  repro\'e  and  keep  it  all  in 
silence,  not  even  mention  them  again; 
then  you  will  be  established  in  power,  vir- 
tue, and  holiness,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
will  be  turned  away  (Teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pages  238-239). 


U 


d  (jiarvest 


nconsutne 


Mabel  Jones  Gahhott 

The  acrid  pungency  of  burning  brush 
Had  found  me  in  the  field;  across  the  wide 
Valley  the  lazy  smoke  floated  in  the  hush 
Of  Indian  summer  in  the  countryside; 
My  work  was  ending,  houred  by  the  rays 
Of  the  earth-bronzed  sun;  distantly  I  heard 
The  homing  note  a  clanging  cowbell  plays 
In  the  evening  hum  of  insect,  frog,  and  bird. 

I  looked  up  from  my  task  to  yellow  fields, 

Pastures  new-plowed,  a  tufted  hilltop  red 

With  autumn,  and  the  waiting  abundant  yields 

Of  thick  ripe  stalks  of  buckwheat;  I  was  fed 

From  crops  tomorrow  uould  not  measure.  Though  rains 

And  drifting  snows  will  bring  the  long  white  night, 

A  harvest  unconsumcd  always  remains — 

This  garnering  of  smell  and  sound  and  sight. 


(bkimping  on  (bpirituaiit^ 

Helen  A.  Nielsen 

AN  old  adage  says:  "Wear  it  out,  use  it  up,  make  it  do."    The  adage  referred  to  ma- 
-^*-     terial  things.     Frugality  and  thrift  have  been  a  part  of  Latter-day  Saint  ways. 

Economy  is  considered  a  virtue.  And  so  it  is,  if  it  pertains  to  things  of  the  world  and 
not  of  the  spirit.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  dress  from  less  material  than  would 
be  desirable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  top  milk  when  cream  would  be  better.  But 
it  is  never  necessary  to  skimp  on  things  of  the  spirit.  We  only  have  to  ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  to  us,  we  can  ask  for  the  Lord's  Spirit  and  expect  it. 

Peace  and  Joyousness  can  be  ours.  Prayer,  scripture  reading,  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  keeping  good  company,  and  Church  activity,  all  help  to  insure  an  abun- 
"dance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Let's  not  skimp  on  spirituality. 


The  International  Council  of 

Women  Conference  at 
Helsinki,  Finland,  June  1954 

Piesident  Belle  S.  Spafford 

IT  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  women  of  all  races,  many  nations, 

to   Relief    Society   members   a  creeds,  and  classes,  in  the  belief  that 

report   of    the   recent   Interna-  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  well- 

tional  Council  of  Women  Confer-  being  of  the  home  and  the  family 

ence  with  a  brief  mention  of  my  will  be  advanced  by  a  greater  unity 

other  very  delightful  experiences  in  of  thought,  purpose,  and  action  on 

Europe.  the  part  of  organized  women. 

Finland,   far  to  the  north,  with  The  Council  aims  to  present  fac- 

its    limitless    forests,    blue    inland  tual  data  in  its  efforts  to  focus  the 

lakes,  long,  bright  summer  nights,  attention   of  organized  women   on 

and  modest,  hospitable  people,  is  an  matters  related  to  family  and  com- 

interesting    land.       Helsinki,     Fm-  munity   life,   and   to   encourage  ef- 

land's  beautiful  capital  city,  with  a  forts  to  correct  unfavorable  condi- 

population  of  400,000  people,  has  tions,  as  well  as  to  chart  courses  that 

preserved  much  of  its  old  character,  will  promote  the  well-being  of  the 

yet  amazes  one  with  much  that  is  home  and  society.     Resolutions  de- 

new   and   modern.     Its   fruit,   fish,  signed    to   aid    in    the   accomplish- 

flower,     and     vegetable      markets,  ment  of  the  aims  of  the  Council  are 

swarming  with  people,  capture  the  drawn  up  and  voted   upon  at  the 

interest  of  the  visitor  who  may  also  triennial    meetings.     However,    no 

shop    in    its    modern    department  member  National  Council  can  be 

stores,  visit  its  new  and  up-to-date  committed,    in    any    case,    to    any 

educational  and  social  institutions,  cause   or    project   by    International 

and  be  housed  in  as  modern  and  Council  action,  except  by  its  own 

beautiful  a  hotel  as  is  to  be  found  vote. 

in  any  country.     This  unique  and  Each       participating       National 

attractive  city  was  the  setting  for  Council  is  allowed  a  number  of  vot- 

the  International  Council  of  Wom-  ing  delegates  according  to  the  size 

en    Conference,    June    7-18,    1954,  of  its  membership.     The  National 

which    brought    together    approxi-  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 

mately  five  hundred  women  repre-  States,   the  oldest  member  of  the 

senting  thirty-four  free  nations.  International  Council,  was  allowed 

The     International    Council     of  ten  \oting  delegates  and  six  alter- 

Women    is   made    up   of   National  nates   at   the    Helsinki   conference. 

Councils  of  Women  of  many  lands,  Recognition    was    accorded    Relief 

and     brings     together,     triennially.  Society  by  the  National  Council  of 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  DELEGATIONS  SEATED  IN  FRONT  OF 

THEIR  COUNTRIES'  FLAGS  AT  THE  OFFICIAL  OPENING  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  CONFERENCE 

Note  Chairman  Belle  S.  Spafford  seated  in  front  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 


Women  of  the  United  States  in  my 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Leyden,  the 
United  States  National  Council 
President,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  conference.  The  Young  Wom- 
en's Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  also  honored  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Marba  Joseph- 
son  as  an  alternate  delegate.  Both 
the  Relief  Society  and  the 
Y.W.M.LA.  are  charter  members  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States. 


The  meetings  of  the  Helsinki  con- 
ference were  held  in  the  new  and 
modern  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Helsinki  and  the  University  of 
Commerce.  As  one  approached  the 
University  of  Commerce,  there 
came  into  view  a  colorful  row  of 
huge  flags  waving  in  the  breeze  and 
representing  the  many  member  na- 
tions and  proclaiming  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  gathering. 

The  official  languages  of  the  con- 
ference were  English  and  French 
and  excellent  translators  were  pro- 
vided for  both  languages. 
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nPHE  official  opening  of  the  con- 
ference, on  Wednesday,  June  9, 
was  a  brilliant  and  impressive  affair. 
In  addition  to  the  conference  par- 
ticipants, many  public  officials  and 
other  prominent  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  Madame  Alii 
Paasikivi,  wife  of  the  President  of 
P'inland,  and  patron  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  speakers  at  the  opening 
session  included  Minister  Virolain- 
en,  who  presented  the  Finnish  gov- 
ernment's greetings;  Alderman  Lau- 
ri  Aho,  chairman  of  the  city  council, 
who  bade  the  conference  visitors 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Helsinki;  Mrs.  Margit  Borg-Sund- 
man.  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Finland,  the  hostess 
council,   whose    masterful    manage- 


ment of  affairs  was  evidence  of  her 
great  leadership;  and  Dr.  Jeanne 
Eder  of  Switzerland,  President  of 
the  International  Council  of  Wom- 
en. 

A  very  effective  part  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  formal  introduction  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  respective  dele- 
gations. Finnish  girls  dressed  in 
national  costumes  carried  the  flags 
of  the  different  nations  to  the  dais 
of  the  festival  hall  where  they  stood 
in  front  of  a  row  of  white  pillars.  It 
was  a  stirring  experience  for  me  to 
lead  the  chairmen  of  all  the  nations 
and  to  stand  in  front  of  Old  Glory 
as  the  United  States.was  introduced. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
''Woman's  Responsibility  to  the 
Opportunities  and  Dangers  cf  the 
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Left  to  right:  Dr.  Helen  Gmur,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  International  Council 
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Atomic  Age."  In  referring  to  the 
theme,  Dr.  Jeanne  Edcr,  Interna- 
tional Council  President,  said,  'To- 
day's generations  are  fated  to  stand 
on  the  frontiers  of  this  de\'elopment 
[atomic  energy]  gazing  with  awe  in- 
to a  future  destined  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  past  into  which  the 
atom  will  bring  enormous  new  good 
or  evil,  unpredictable  today  and  de- 
pending upon  the  use  humanity  will 
make  of  its  powers." 

She  pointed  out  that  woman 
must  continue  to  carry  her  world- 
old  duties  of  mother,  householder, 
educator,  and  the  living  conscience 
of  her  contemporaries;  but  she 
asked  if  they  would  also  accept  new 
interests  and  duties  in  community, 
working  world,  native  land,  and  in- 
ternational relations.  She  referred  to 
the  present  as  a  day  ''needing  our 
work,     our     meditation,     and     our 


choice  of  values."  She  urged  the 
women  in  meeting  together  to  work 
in  friendship  and  mutual  support, 
led  by  sound  reason,  for  the  preser- 
\ation  of  the  home  as  a  vital  corner- 
stone of  society  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  community  life.  She  said  women 
ha\e  always  been  the  "creators  and 
preservers  of  life"  and  "a  source  of 
strength  and  calmness  to  their 
neighbors";  and  she  appealed  to 
them  to  continue  in  these  roles,  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences  of 
propaganda  that  create  fears  and 
hysteria. 

The  forepart  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  sectional  meetings 
where  matters  and  resolutions  re- 
lated to  the  respective  sections,  and 
previously  submitted  by  the  mem- 
ber councils,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered.    In  some  instances  resolu- 
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DELEGATES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Alice  Stetten  (seated);  Belle  S.  Spafford,  Chairman 
(seated);  Madam  Dreyfuss  Barney  (standing);  Euniee  Carter  (seated);  EHzabeth  McAll- 
port  (standing). 

Seeond  row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Fowler;  Grace  Spofford;  Mrs.  Fredric 
Beggs;  Mrs.  John  Spragne  Bauman;  Mrs.  Henry  Rafter;  Marba  Josephson. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Helen  Lototsky;  Rose  Parsons,  I.  C.  W.  Vice-President; 
Lady  Russell;  Frances  Sawyer;  Dr.  Arania  Mallory;  Ernestine  Bellamy. 


tions  were  revised  and  new  resolu- 
tions were  drawn  up.  The  follow- 
ing sections  were  held:  arts-letters- 
music;  child  welfare;  cinema;  edu- 
cation; finance;  health;  home  eco- 
nomics; housing;  laws  and  suffrage; 
migration;  moral  welfare;  peace  and 
international  relations;  press  and 
public  relations;  radio  and  televis- 
ion; trades  and  professions. 

Sister  Marba  Josephson  was  as- 
signed to  the  section  on  radio  and 
television.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
section  on  moral  welfare.  In  these 
sections  we  were  both  given  ample 
opportunity  to  express  our  opinions 
and  viewpoints  and  to  have  voice 
in  decisions. 

Some  of  the  more  serious  moral 
problems  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  group  were:  drug  addiction, 
prostitution,  extensiveness  of  sexual 


immorality,  illegitimacy  with  its 
many  attending  problems,  alcohol- 
ism, and  practices  which  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  dignity  of  women,  such 
as  "bride  price,"  and  the  question  of 
''the  right  of  a  widow  to  the  custody 
of  her  children,"  which  exist  in 
some  countries,  and  the  common 
practice,  which  exists  in  most  coun- 
tries, of  holding  ''beauty  contests  in 
which  women  appear  in  scanty  bath- 
ing suits  and  are  judged  very  much 
the  same  as  are  prize  cattle."  These 
matters  were  regarded  as  demanding 
the  attention,  the  condemnation, 
and  the  action  of  organized  women. 
1  he  latter  part  of  the  conference 
was  de\oted  to  executive  and  gen- 
eral sessions.  All  matters  to  go  be- 
fore the  general  sessions  were  re- 
viewed in  the  executive  sessions, 
and   resolutions  and   other   matters 
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requiring  vote  were  presented  at  the 
general  sessions  to  the  body  of  dele- 
gates. 

A  total  of  twenty-four  resolutions 
was  adopted  by  the  Council 
having  to  do  with  matters  of  con- 
cern to  women  and  in  harmony  with 
the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Examples  of  the  type  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  are:  one  on  cinema, 
urging  the  importance  of  providing 
good  family  entertainment— films 
portraying  sound  moral  standards 
and  no  undue  violence;  a  resolution 
urging  that  measures  be  taken  to  do 
away  with  illiteracy,  particularly  in 
countries  where  this  is  pre\alent;  a 
resolution  on  moral  standards, 
wherein  the  International  Council 
''reafliirmed  its  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  high  moral  stand- 
ards to  men  and  women  equally." 
Drawing  forth,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est interest  was  a  resolution  having 
to  do  with  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
This  resolution  was  designed  to 
unite  organized  women  to  work  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  aggressive  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  to  promote  its  pacific 
uses. 

Two  new  councils  were  admitted 
to  membership— Nigeria  and  Pakis- 
tan. The  introduction  of  the  chair- 
men was  a  very  colorful  and  impres- 
sive part  of  the  conference  pro- 
cedures. 

The  entire  conference  had  excel- 
lent official  recognition.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Finland,  Mr.  Jack 
McFall,  invited  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  legation  for  brief- 
ing on  the  history  and  present  po- 
litical situation  in  Finland,  and  hon- 


ored us  by  being  in  attendance  with 
Mrs.  McFall  at  the  official  opening 
of  the  conference.  Mrs.  McFall  gave 
a  delightful  luncheon  for  the  dele- 
gation. Included  among  the  guests 
was  Sister  Mae  Matis,  President  of 
the  Finnish  Mission  Relief  Society, 
who  was  seated  with  me  at  the 
head  table.  The  wife  of  the  lega- 
tion counselor,  Mrs.  Morgan,  also 
extended  us  an  invitation  to  a  re- 
ception, howe\'er  time  was  so  fully 
programmed  we  had  to  forego  this 
invitation. 

The  Finnish  Council  arranged 
manv  delightful  social  functions  for 
the  delegates,  foremost  of  which  was 
the  reception  at  the  Finnish  palace 
given  by  Madame  Alii  Paasikivi  and 
the  tea  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  his  wife  at  their  spa- 
cious and  attractive  residence.  Inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  were  the  social 
functions  given  in  private  homes. 

Considerable  recognition  was  ac- 
corded the  United  States  delegation 
at  the  conference  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Mrs.  Rose  Parsons, 
a  member  of  the  United  States 
Council,  was  re-elected  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil. Mrs.  Eunice  Carter  was  elected 
a  convener,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Stetten 
and  Miss  Grace  Spofford  were  elect- 
ed as  vice-con\cncrs  for  the  next 
triennial  meeting.  In  my  opinion, 
the  United  States  Council  made  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Jeanne  Eder  of  Switzerland 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  for  the  next 
triennial  period. 

Undoubtedly  good  was  accom- 
plished by  the  conference  by  way 
of   greater    understanding    and    ap- 
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preciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
different  nations  and  by  the  friend- 
ships estabhshed.  Good  will  grow 
out  of  the  conference  because  the 
attention  of  organized  women  was 
brought  into  focus  on  problems 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  wom- 
en. I  was  impressed  with  the 
sweep  of  the  conference,  the  will- 
ingness of  the  women  to  work  to- 
gether for  common  goals,  and  with 
the  power  inherent  in  the  confer- 
ence through  its  connection  with  so 
many  important  organizations  of 
women  in  the  world.  Participation 
in  the  conference  was  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

nPHE  experience  was  made  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  through 
the  association  with  President  and 
Sister  Henry  A.  Matis  of  the  Fin- 
nish Mission.  These  capable  and 
highly  respected  Latter-day  Saint 
leaders  were  ever  ready  to  help  Sis- 
ter Josephson  and  me  in  meeting 
the  many  demands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  Con- 
ference, and  they  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  visit  to  Finland. 
It  was  an  impressive  experience  to 
meet  the  missionaries  who  are  so 
earnestly  fulfilling  their  callings  and 
to  note  the  growth  of  this  young 
mission  of  the  Church. 

I  felt  greatly  blessed  in  having 
opportunity  to  meet  with  some  of 
the  Relief  Society  sisters  of  Finland 
and  to  observe  the  capable  leader- 
ship, the  many  talents  of  the  sisters, 
and  their  devotion  to  the  work  of 
Relief  Society.  The  meaning  of 
Relief  Society  in  the  lives  of  the 
women  is  very  evident. 


Just  as  these  choice  opportunities 
were  afforded  us  in  Finland,  so  were 
similar  ones  afforded  us  in  other 
cities  of  Europe  which  we  visited 
The  many  courtesies  of  the  mission 
presidents  and  their  wives  and  their 
kindness  in  arranging  meetings 
where  we  might  meet  the  sisters 
living  near  were  sincerely  appreci- 
ated. We  found  the  same  substan- 
tial women  in  the  foreign  Relief 
Societies  as  at  home.  They  are 
women  who  love  the  gospel  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
building  up  of  the  branches  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  capable 
local  leadership  and  with  the  way 
the  Relief  Society  program  is  being 
conducted.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  appeal  the  work 
meetings  seem  to  have,  as  judged 
by  the  very  beautiful  and  high 
standard  of  the  sewing  and  hand- 
work on  display. 

There  is  a  tremendous  interest  in 
the  temple  under  construction  on  a 
beautiful  site  in  Switzerland  and  al- 
so in  the  proposed  temple  for  Eng- 
land. 

The  trip  to  Europe  of  President 
and  Sister  David  O.  McKav  was  a 
great  blessing  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Europe,  and  it  continues 
to  be  a  highlight  in  the  missions  of 
Europe.  Personally,  I  feel  greatly 
blessed  in  having  had  the^  privilege 
of  meeting  so  many  devoted,  stal- 
wart Relief  Society  sisters  in  faraway 
missions  of  the  Church,  and  of 
mingling  with  representative  women 
from  so  many  nations  of  the  world 
who  were  attending  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Women. 


Contentment  Is  a  Lovely  Thing 


Dowthy  S.  Romney 
Chapter  i 


THE  heat  in  the  valley  was 
oppressive  this  morning,  and 
it  would  be  much  worse  by 
midday.  Margaret  already  felt 
weary.  She  pushed  some  of  the 
breakfast  dishes  out  of  the  way  so 
that  she  could  prop  her  elbows  on 
the  kitchen  table  and  rest  her  fore- 
head against  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
It  eased  her  dizziness  and  shut  out 
the  sight  of  the  disorderly  kitchen, 
but  it  didn't  make  her  forget  that 
she  had  only  four  hours  to  get  the 
house,  herself,  and  the  baby  pre- 
sentable for  the  arrival  of  her  hus- 
band's father  and  mother. 

I  wonder  if  it's  just  that  Fm 
scared?  she  thought  wildly.  After 
all,  he  is  Jed's  father— even  if  he  is 
a  successful  brain  surgeon;  and  she's 
Jed's  mother— even  if  she  has  money 
and  social  position. 

Margaret  had  never  met  her  ''in- 
laws." It  seemed  that  Dr.  Lansing 
was  always  too  busy  at  the  hospital 
to  get  away  for  the  trip,  and  her 
baby's  coming  had  provided  her 
with  just  as  good  a  reason  for  not 
accompanying  Jed  on  his  infrequent 
trips  to  the  city  where  his  parents 
lived. 

Although  they  had  never  come 
right  out  and  said  so,  Margaret  felt 
instinctively  that  they  held  her  re- 
sponsible for  Jed's  discontinuing  his 
medical  training.  In  any  case  she 
was  sure  that  they  considered  a 
country  girl  an  unsuitable  wife. 
Well,  she'd  prove  to  them  that  it 
had  been  Jed's  idea,  not  hers,  for 


him  to  become  a  farmer,  and  that 
being  a  farmer  didn't  necessarily 
mean  giving  up  the  finer  things  of 
life— that  is  if  she  could  get  over 
this  feeling  of  listlessness  and  get 
enough  strength  in  her  knees  to 
stand  up  and  start  working. 

Jed  had  eaten  his  usual  hearty 
breakfast  a  couple  of  hours  ago  and 
gone  off  to  the  barn  with  a  promise 
to  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  meet 
his  parents'  train.  The  ticking  of 
the  clock  sounded  loud  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  unusually  hot  morning, 
and  she  noticed  that  it  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  wid- 
ow and  their  nearest  neighbor,  had 
promised  to  be  here  by  nine  to  help 
with  the  last-minute  preparations. 
Margaret  simply  couldn't  manage 
all  she  had  to  do  alone. 

She  peeked  at  Kimmy  who  looked 
like  an  angel  asleep,  and  hurried 
through  the  kitchen  door. 

She  went  past  the  orchard  that 
separated  the  two  places,  under  the 
trees  that  were  already  bursting  with 
swollen  pink  buds,  and  cautiously 
climbed  through  the  barbed  wire 
fence  Jed  had  put  up  to  keep  stray 
cattle  out.  As  soon  as  she  straight- 
ened up  she  could  see  that  there 
was  a  note  on  the  door  of  the  Jack- 
son cottage.  It  was  pinned  up  with 
a  safety  pin,  and  characteris^'cally 
brief:  ''My  sister  sent  for  me.  She 
is  sick.  Emma  Jackson." 

Margaret  walked  slowly  back  to 
her  own  house.  There  were  so 
many  things  that  needed  doing,  but 
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she  would  just  have  to  get  busy  and 
do  them  herself  in  double  quick 
time,  in  spite  of  her  increasing  ill 
feeling. 

As  she  bent  to  pick  up  the  clothes- 
basket  a  sharp  pain  stabbed  at  her 
back.  She  shrugged  it  off  and  fin- 
ished hanging  out  the  clothes  just 
as  Kimmy's  first  morning  shouts  of 
glee  were  heard. 

As  she  lifted  the  sturdy  little  boy, 
the  pain  she  had  felt  when  she 
picked  up  the  basket  of  clothes 
seared  through  her  again.  She  would 
simply  ignore  it.  This  was  no  time 
to  indulge  herself,  she  felt.  She  had 
planned  one  pleasant  surprise  after 
another  for  every  minute  of  Jed's 
parents'  seven-day  visit. 

She  forced  herself  to  begin  wash- 
ing the  breakfast  dishes,  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  Kimmy  through  the 
nursery  door  adjoining  the  kitchen. 
Perhaps  she  was  just  unduly  excited 
over  meeting  Jed's  parents  for  the 
first  time.  Still,  she  reasoned,  ex- 
citement didn't  give  you  pains  in 
the  back. 

"DY  the  time  she  had  finished  the 
dishes  Margaret  felt  that  her 
legs  wouldn't  hold  her  another  min- 
ute. She  sank  down  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned rocking  chair— the  same  chair 
her  mother  had  sat  in  to  rock  her  as 
a  baby.  She  closed  her  eves  and 
longed  to  hear  Jed's  firm  step  out- 
side the  kitchen  door.  Just  to  have 
him  near,  she  felt,  would  give  her 
strength  to  get  up  and  get  started 
again.  Kimmy  was  beginning  to  get 
fretful,  and  once  she  started  to  rise 
to  go  to  him,  then  reconsidered.  If 
she  had  some  contagious  disease  she 
wouldn't  want  to  expose  him  to  it. 
By  this  time  Kimmy  was  really  mak- 


ing himself  heard,  and  she  thought 
she  couldn't  bear  not  to  take  him 
up  another  minute  when  the  screen 
door  to  the  kitchen  opened  and  Jed 
came  in. 

''Hi,"  he  greeted,  and  then 
stopped  short.  "Margaret,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
look  ill,"  he  said. 

"I  feel  fine,"  she  replied,  trying 
to  put  strength  and  cheer  into  her 
voice  and  failing. 

Jed  gave  her  a  sharp  look.  ''Say, 
you're  not  letting  Mother's  and 
Dad's  visit  bother  you,  are  you?"  he 
asked,  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  she  denied. 
"You'd  better  get  Kimmy,  he  thinks 
we've  deserted  him/'  she  added  with 
an  effort. 

He  went  into  the  nursery  and 
came  back  with  Kimmy,  who  quiet- 
ed down  as  soon  as  his  father  picked 
him  up.  Jed  strapped  him  in  his 
high  chair  and  gave  him  a  zwieback, 
then  walked  over  and  picked  Mar- 
garet up  bodily. 

"I'll  just  tuck  you  in  bed  and  go 
over  and  get  Mrs.  Jackson,"  he  said. 
"You're  not  fooling  me  one  bit.  My 
girl  never  gives  up  like  this  unless 
she's  ill." 

Margaret  sank  gratefully  onto  the 
comfortable  bed.  There  was  no 
strength  left  in  her  to  protest  that 
she  should  change  from  her  neat 
gingham  house  dress  into  a  gown 
or  robe. 

"Mrs.  Jackson  isn't  home.  Her 
sister  is  ill,"  she  managed  to  tell  Jed. 

"W^e'll  get  along,"  he  answered 
cheerfully. 

Kimmy  had  begun  to  cry  again 
as  soon  as  his  parents  left  the  kitch- 
en, and  his  shrieks  had  reached  a 
new    crescendo,    but    even    these 
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seemed  far  away  and  remote.  Mar- 
garet pulled  the  sheet  up  over  her. 
It  felt  cool  and  in  the  few  min- 
utes she  slept. 

When  she  awoke  again  she  could 
hear  Jed  in  the  kitchen.  It  always 
amazed  her  how  anyone  as  large 
as  he  was  could  be  so  deft  and  ef- 
ficient with  his  hands.  He  would 
have  made  a  wonderful  surgeon  she 
found  herself  thinking.  After  a  few 
moments  he  appeared  in  the  door- 
way to  the  bedroom. 

"I  have  to  meet  the  train  in  an 
hour,"  Jed  told  her.  ''Kimmy  is 
strapped  in  his  high  chair.  Keep  an 
eye  on  him  while  I  go  down  to  the 
barn  and  get  the  station  wagon.  Fll 
just  be  a  minute." 

He  was  gone  before  she  could  an- 
swer. No  sound  reached  her  ears 
until  the  screen  door  burst  open 
and  Jed  rushed  in. 

''Can't  get  the  motor  started,"  he 
said  excitedly.  'Td  better  call  the 
Hawkins'  place  and  see  if  I  can  bor- 
row Jim's  car.  He's  plowing  this 
morning  and  won't  be  using  it." 

Being  a  realist,  Margaret  knew 
that  it  was  high  time  the  station 
wagon  did  a  little  balking.  It  had 
been  the  good  old  standby  of  almost 
the  entire  community  for  the  past 
three  years,  ever  since  Jed  had 
bought  it  secondhand  when  they 
first  were  married.  It  had  carried 
loads  of  people  on  picnics,  Jed's  en- 
tire troop  of  Boy  Scouts  on  numer- 
ous outings,  and  had  served  as  a 
delivery  truck  whenever  any  of  the 
neighbors  had  run  short  of  supplies 
that  were  needed  in  a  hurry. 

'THESE      thoughts     all      flashed 

through  her  mind  as  she  caught 

snatches  of  Jed's  telephone  conver- 


sation with  Liza  Hawkins.  'Tine, 
Liza,  I'll  be  right  over  to  pick  it 
up  .  .  .  you  sure  Jim  won't  need 
it?  ...  .  No,  thanks,  Margaret  will 
be  all  right  ...  I  won't  be  gone 
long." 

A  second  later  Jed  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  ''It's  all  arranged,"  he 
said,  his  usual  happy  smile  back  on 
his  face.  "Jim  won't  be  using  his 
car  today,  and  don't  worry,  honey, 
while  I'm  gone.  I  won't  be  more 
than  forty-five  minutes  at  the  most. 
Dad  will  be  able  to  fix  you  up  in  a 
hurry  when  he  gets  here.  There's 
no  need  to  bring  Dr.  Miller  out. 
Dad  hasn't  always  been  a  brain 
surgeon,  you  know.  He  started  out 
the  hard  way  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner. It  was  just  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  began  specializing." 

Margaret  hadn't  known  this,  and 
thought  it  strange  that  Jed  hadn't 
mentioned  it  before.  She  must  ask 
him  how  his  father  came  to  change 
from  general  practice  to  brain  surg- 
ery, but  there  wasn't  time  now  to 
do  anything  but  take  care  of  the 
present  crisis. 

"Try  to  get  some  sleep  while 
Kimmy  and  I  are  gone,  honey,  and 
don't  worry,"  he  called  back  cheer- 
fully, and  the  last  she  could  see  of 
them  was  Kimmy  struggling  to  turn 
around  and  wave  his  chubby  pink 
fist  at  her,  excitement  and  the  sheer 
joy  of  living  manifested  by  the  rapid 
kicking  of  his  short  legs. 

The  window  was  open  and  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  first  lilacs  floated 
in  as  a  slight  breeze  fanned  the 
snowy  white  ruffled  curtains  that 
had  been  painstakingly  ironed  and 
hung  up  only  yesterday.  As  Mar- 
garet  watched   the   gently   moving 
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curtains  her  eyes  grew  weary,  and 
she  finally  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep. 

Sometime  later  when  Margaret 
awakened,  she  walked  over  to  the 
large  window  which  gave  a  clear 
\iew  of  the  road  for  miles.  Margaret 
scanned  it  for  an  approaching  car, 
but  there  was  none.  A  south  wind 
had  sprung  up,  and  that  meant  rain. 
Her  eyes  turned  to  the  great  red 
barn,  and  she  saw  that  Jed  had  left 
the  doors  wide  open  in  his  hurry 
to  get  away.  They  were  swinging 
in  the  wind.  She  should  go  down 
and  close  them,  instead  she  hurried, 
still  shivering,  for  the  warmth  of 
the  bed.  The  bright,  hot  day  was 
gone,  and  it  was  gloomy  and  chill. 

Just  as  she  pulled  the  covers  that 


she  kept  folded  on  the  end  of  the 
bed  up  over  her,  she  heard  the  first 
clap  of  thunder,  and  the  rain  spat- 
tering down  hard  on  the  roof.  Jed 
had  taken  Kimmy  away  in  his  sun- 
suit,  and  hadn't  taken  a  sweater 
along.  He  would  be  simply  frozen. 
The  storm  was  at  its  height  when 
she  finally  heard  the  Hawkins'  car 
stop  at  the  kitchen  door.  It  wouldn't 
enter  Jed's  head  to  bring  his  par- 
ents in  through  the  front  door. 
Margaret  dreaded  having  to  meet 
them  in  her  present  state.  She  felt 
like  pulling  the  coverlet  up  over  her 
head,  as  she  had  done  when  she  was 
a  little  girl  and  wanted  to  get  away 
from  anything  unpleasant  or  terrify- 
ing. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ibnd  of  (Summer 

Nell  B.  Bienchky 

Before  me  lies  the  garden,  desolate; 

On  every  side  are  withered  leaf  and  vine, 

And  yellowed  cornstalks,  ghosts  of  summer  days, 

Stir  noisily  as  autumn  winds  entwine. 

Across  my  lawn  a  coverlet  of  leaves 
Is  spread,  and  ash  and  scarlet  maple  blend. 
Where  trees  flaunt  naked  limbs,  quite  unashamed, 
And  bare  their  souls  to  all  at  summer's  end. 

The  flowers,  brown  and  withered,  row  on  row, 
Remind  of  frost  through  autumn's  golden  haze; 
Only  a  rose  blooms  on,  despite  chill  air, 
A  monument  to  lovely  summer  days. 

The  birds  whose  summer  symphonies  I  loved 
Have  long  since  flown  away,  I  know  not  where! 
The  willows  lone  and  silent  now,  until 
The  raucous  cry  of  magpie  rends  the  air. 

A  sadness  fills  my  heart  at  summer's  end, 
Nor  do  I  mourn  that  the  days  grow  colder. 
Autumn  I  love — but  this  do  I  lament. 
Time  too  swiftly  wanes  .  .  .  and  I  grow  older. 


Grant  M.   Haist 

SYLVAN  LAKE,  NEAR  EAST  ENTRANCE  TO  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK,  WYOMLNG 


Qjhe  U\atnbow  ibnding 

Beitha  A.  Kleinman 

If  the  rainbow  spanned  a  primsie  arch. 
When  I  was  young  and  bolder. 
It  spans  a  golden  super-arch 
Today  when  I  am  older. 

If  skies  were  blue  when  I  was  young 
With   cloud-dust  intertwining, 
Todav  their  blue  with  gold  is  spun 
And  clouds  have  turned  their  lining. 

If  friends  were  allies  in  m\-  }outh 
To  joy-dreams  of  the  morrow, 
Today  in  tested  ranks  of  truth  • 
They  steady  me  in  sorrow. 

And  so  I  cull  from  out  the  past 
A  fuller,  deeper  blending. 
And  in  the  things  that  live  and  last, 
I  find  my  rainbow's  ending. 
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Sixty    LJears  J^go 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  October  i,  and  October  15,  1954 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Woaien  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

FEMININE  HINTS:  The  house  wife  has  been  employed  all  the  summer  long 
with  her  arduous  but  satisfying  labor  of  preparing  fruit  for  the  winter  months  and  now 
with  what  a  pleasure  she  points  to  her  shelves  filled  with  bottles  of  fresh  berries  and 
fruits,  her  jars  of  rich  preserves,  Ijer  glasses  of  clear,  delicious  jelly  .... 

— Selected 

THE  POLITICAL  QUESTION:  The  great  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  should  be  carefully  studied  and  those  who  anticipate  having  the  franchise 
should  arm  themselves  well  with  this  knowledge  and  not  come  ignorantly  into  posses- 
sion of  the  boon  ....  There  will  be  many  important  and  serious  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed that  concern  women  as  well  as  men  .  .  .  education,  public  charities  .  .  .  sanitation 
and  public  health,  moral  and  other  great  reforms. 

— Editorial 

AUTUMNAL  DREAMS 

Through  the  rustling  woods  I  wander 
Through  the  jewels  of  the  year. 
From  the  yellow  uplands  calling. 
Seeking  her  that  still  is  dear; 
She  is  near  me  in  the  autumn, 
She,  the  beautiful,  is  near. 

— Bayard  Taylor 

ARTISTS:  Rosa  Bonheur  is  no  longer  the  only  woman  artist  who  is  entitled  to 
wear  upon  her  breast  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  a  like  distinction  has  just 
been  bestowed  upon  Mme.  Virginia  Demont  Breton,  the  daughter  of  Jules  Breton  and 
the  wife  of  Adrian  Demont,  both  of  them  masters  of  the  brush.  Mme.  Demont-Breton 
has  for  the  last  dozen  years  been  a  successful  exhibitor,  in  the  Paris  Salon,  of  marine 
pictures. 

— Selected 

REPORT  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  CANADIAN  RELIEF  SOCIETIES:  My  dear 
sisters,  I  greet  all  most  heartily,  consider  all  hands  shaken.  The  sisters  meetings  in 
Alberta  and  Mountain  View  were  well  attended,  the  saints  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  I  nc\'er  attended  better  meetings  in  my  life  ....  At  the  Fair  a  straw  hat  was 
given  to  my  daughter,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  piece  of  velvet,  it  was  entirely 
home  made;  they  have  made  many  articles  of  clothing  ....  If  I  had  means  I  would 
send  for  a  knitting  machine  and  teach  a  class  of  girls  to  knit.  I  feel  the  Lord  is  well 
pleased  with  the  labors  of  his  handmaids. 

— Zina  D.  H.  Young 

MUSIC:  A  man  once  said  that  nature  had  given  less  to  music  than  any  of  the 
arts.  I  \\'onder  if  he  ever  wandered  through  a  forest  in  the  autumn  time  when  the 
leaves  whispered  their  goodbyes  as  they  swung  and  swayed  through  the  mellow  air  in 
their  falling  to  the  ground;  if  he  ever  heard  the  birds  as  they  bade  farewell  to  their 
summer  nests  and  flocking  together  by  the  hundreds  gave  their  glorious  final  chorus 
before  migrating  to  the  south  .... 

— Editorial 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


PRESIDENT  BELLE  S.  SPAF- 
FORD  of  the  general  board  of 
Rehef  Society  recently  received  a 
special  citation  from  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  for  her  out- 
standing performance  as  co-chair- 
man for  the  State  of  Utah  in  the 
1954  Crusade  for  Freedom  in  sup- 
port of  Radio  Free  Europe. 

pENEVIEVE  DE  GALARD- 
^  TERRAUBE,  French  Air  Force 
nurse,  the  ''Angel  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu/'  who,  under  siege,  refused  to 
be  evacuated  and  leave  the  wound- 
ed without  care,  received  a  royal 
welcome  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington in  July.  She  is  said  to  be  the 
first  citizen  of  France  to  come  to 
the  United  States  as  the  guest  of 
Congress  since  the  Marquis  of 
Lafayette  was  so  honored  in  1824. 
In  a  dank  underground  shelter 
which  served  as  a  hospital,  she 
tended  the  wounded  for  fifty-nine 
days,  the  only  woman  in  the  for- 
tress. She  received  the  United 
States'  Medal  of  Freedom,  and  lat- 
er, a  citation  from  the  Medical  As- 
sociation in  Chicago.  She  was  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

TN  August,  seventeen-year-old  Lor- 

na  Young,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.   Lowell  Young  of   Salt   Lake 

City,  won  the  title  ''America's  pret- 


tiest schoolgirl"  in  a  national  com- 
petition. She  was  awarded  the  trip 
to  New  York  with  her  mother,  a 
one-thousand-dollar  wardrobe,  and 
a  cash  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  will  help  with  her  education. 
Miss  Young  is  the  great-great  grand- 
daughter of  Lorenzo  Dow  Young, 
brother  of  Brigham  Young. 

pVELYN      MARGARET     AY, 

from  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  a 
town  of  7,859  population,  received 
the  title  "Miss  America"  in  this 
year's  contest.  Miss  Ay  is  of  Ger- 
man parentage  and  was  a  medical 
student. 

E^DITH  CAROW  ROOSEVELT, 

wife  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  is  vividly  portrayed  in 
"The  Roosevelt  Family  of  Sagamore 
Hill,"  by  Herman  Hagedorn,  "pri- 
marily a  story  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
the  house  they  loved,  and  the  six 
children  they  brought  up  in  it." 

OIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Susan  Davis, 
Wallsburg,  Utah,  ninety-six;  Mrs. 
Anna  Karilla  Taylor  Goddard,  Bill 
Williams  Ranch,  near  Benson,  Ari- 
zona, ninety-five;  Mrs.  Lydia  Ann 
Butterfield  Middleton  Terry  Cole, 
Salt  Lake  City,  ninety-three;  Mrs. 
Alice  Norris  Sears,  Salt  Lake  City, 
ninety;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Solomon 
Beesley,  Salt  Lake  City,  ninety. 
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cJhe  uLeritage  of  Lrie/tef  Society 


IVrOW  that  the  autumn  season  has 
brought  back  regular  weekly 
Relief  Society  meetings,  it  is  worth- 
while to  remember  the  record  of 
the  past,  to  survey  the  present,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  of 
Relief  Society.  In  these  gold  and 
amber  days,  we  think  of  Relief  So- 
ciety as  a  harvest  of  the  precious 
seeds  planted  long  ago  in  Nauvoo, 
and  as  we  prepare  for  our  meetings 
and  follow  the  path  to  the  chapel, 
and  on  to  the  Relief  Society  room, 
it  seems  a  blessed  privilege  to  meet 
again  with  our  sisters.  And  even  as 
the  notes  of  singing  rise  and  the 
prayer  is  heard,  in  our  hearts  we  re- 
joice in  the  future  of  Relief  Society, 
for  it  is  a  world-wide  sisterhood  de- 
signed to  bless  our  Father's  daugh- 
ters in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  for  the  older  women  to  be- 
queath to  the  younger  ones  the 
priceless  heritage  of  Relief  Society. 
Let  all  of  our  young  women  be  told 
the  precious  history— of  the  sisters 
who  saw  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  heard  his  voice,  of  how  they 
were  joined  together  in  love  and 
service  by  authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  a  pattern  for  their  meet- 
ings and  for  their  charitable  activi- 
ties given  in  that  time  of  rejoicing 
when  the  Prophet  was  upon  the 
earth. 

Let  us  give  to  our  daughters 
some  vision  of  the  great  courage 
and  tender  compassion  of  the  wom- 
en who   traveled  westward  to   the 
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far  frontier,  taking  with  them  the 
teachings  and  the  hopes  of  Relief 
Society  women,  for  there  were  many 
who  had  attended  meetings  in  Nau- 
voo who  took  with  them  to  the 
western  mountains  the  traditions 
and  the  heritage  of  the  sisterhood. 
It  should  be  made  known  to  our 
young  women  that  benevolence, 
solicitude,  unselfish  sharing,  were 
attributes  of  the  westward  women 
as  they  established  their  homes  in 
the  wilderness— as  they  built  their 
boweries  and  their  humble  Relief 
Society  halls— as  they  comforted 
each  other  and  lifted  their  voices  in 
thanksgiving  for  Relief  Society  and 
for  the  gospel. 

Our  young  women  should  be  giv- 
en a  vivid  picture  of  pioneer  Relief 
Society  officers  and  visiting  teach- 
ers traveling  the  rough  roads  and 
the  narrow  trails— by  horseback,  in 
wagons,  and  even  on  foot  to  visit 
the  scattered  members  and  the  far- 
separated  organizations  and  take  to 
them  the  words  of  inspiration  and 
instruction  to  bind  the  sisters  to- 
gether in  unity  of  purpose  and  prac- 
tice. 

Let  it  be  known  that  Relief  So- 
ciety is  not  for  this  day  alone,  nor 
for  this  time  in  the  swift  passage  of 
the  years.  It  is  a  heritage  from  the 
past,  a  beautiful  and  satisfying  pat- 
tern for  the  present,  and  a  con- 
tinued way  of  life  for  the  future. 

Let  it  be  known  that  Relief  So- 
ciety meetings  are  being  held  in  vil- 
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lages  and  cities  over  the  earth— in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea,  in  the  north- 
ern lands,  and  in  the  south,  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  far  oceans.  Relief 
Society  is  a  world-wide  sisterhood, 
growing  in  beauty  and  strength  and 
influence,  ever  increasing  its  mem- 
bership and  its  field  of  service,  ever 
appealing  to  women  young  or  old 
who  love  their  homes,  their  families, 
and  their  Church;  calling  through 
the  years  to  women  who  wish  to 
develop  themselves  in  the  wide  and 
lovely  fields  of  home  and  handi- 
crafts, theology,  literature,  and  so- 
cial science. 


There  is  no  narrow  way  for  Relief 
Society  women  to  follow— their  road 
is  broad  and  shining.  They  return, 
these  radiant  autumn  days,  not  to 
their  particular  societies  alone,  for 
going  with  them  are  the  hopes  and 
the  aspirations,  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  women,  who,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  have  sought 
the  companionship  of  their  sisters  in 
gaining  greater  joy  and  giving  great- 
er service,  working  together  to  build 
for  themselves  and  for  others  that 
life  of  glorious  fulfillment  which  no 
woman  can  build  alone. 

-V.  P.  C, 


1 1  iary  ^y.    viyilson   LKestgns  from    (general  {Board 


TT  is  with  regret  that  the  general  board  announces  the  resignation  of 
Mary  }.  Wilson,  as  of  September  i,  1954,  due  to  the  appointment  of  her 
husband,  David  J.  Wilson,  as  a  judge  of  the  Federal  Customs  Court  in 
New  York  City.  Sister  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  board  in  January 
1947,  and  has  served  for  almost  eight  years.  During  those  years  she  has 
won  the  love  of  the  sisters  of  Relief  Society  who  have  been  privileged  to 
I  irtake  of  her  sweet  spirit  of  humility  and  love  for  her  fellow  man.  No 
little  attention  which  she  could  gi\  e  to  an  individual  seeking  understand- 
ing has  been  withheld  because  of  personal  duties  or  her  diversity  of  in- 
terests. 

As  a  member  of  the  general  board.  Sister  Wilson  has  served  with 
zeal  and  faithfulness  in  all  her  many  and  varied  committee  assignments. 
She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  who  was  general  president 
of  Relief  Society  from  1888  to  1901.  Attributes  which  characterized  the 
noble  life  of  Zina  Young  are  also  found  in  Sister  Wilson  and  appreciated 
by  her  fellow  board  members. 

The  general  board  is  happy  m  the  honor  that  has  come  to  Sister  Wil- 
son's husband,  and  extends  to  Sister  Wilson  its  love  and  best  wishes  in 
the  new  responsibility  which  will  be  hers. 


O^JOJbidL.  TO  THE  FIELD 

Lrerrij  U\ctures   L^afa/ogue  ^yivailaDle  for 
cJwentti-Q/is'e  L^ents 

npriE  catalogue  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
is  available  at  a  cost  of  25c.  The  catalogue  lists  many  pictures  at 
small  cost,  and  in  various  sizes,  which  are  useful  as  visual  aids  in  the  so- 
cial science  and  literature  lessons,  as  well  as  other  pictures  valuable  to 
mothers  in  their  homes  and  to  school  children. 


QJarm  Shopping 

Ins  W.  Schow 

When  we  were  little,  on  the  first  cool  night. 
Our  father  sat  beside  a  table  spread 
With  order  blanks  and  pens,  ink  at  his  right; 
He  was  the  scribe.     Our  mother  clearly  read 

Descriptions  from  the  catalogue  aloud: 
"Side  pockets,"  "Placket  closing  in  the  back," 
"All  of  new  wool,"  "The  wearer  can  be  proud," 
"Drawers  ankle  length,  in  choice  of  cream  or  black." 

Were  these  for  me?  Oh,  joy — my  brother's  size! 
"Wide-collared  sweater,  worsted,  in  deep  rose." 
The  lamp  was  rubbed.  Next  week  before  our  eyes 
The  genie  (Postman  Jones)  brought  all  they  chose 

Straight  to  our  farm.     Outpourings  of  delight 

Held  sway:  "How  pretty!"  "Mine?"  "Look,  what  finds!" 

And  the  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write 

Stirred  wistfully  in  our  unfolding  minds. 


tyl  Small  cJ rouble 


CeUa  Luce 


A  small  trouble  is  like  a  pebble.  Hold  it  too  close  to  your  eye,  and  it  fills  the  whole 
world  and  puts  e\erything  out  of  focus.  Hold  it  at  proper  viewing  distance,  and 
it  can  be  examined  and  properly  classified.  Throw  it  at  your  feet,  and  it  can  be  seen 
in  its  true  setting,  just  one  more  tiny  bump  on  the  pathway  to  eternity. 
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Will nif red  C.  Jardine 
Food  Editor,  Deseret  News  and  Telegram 

npHERE'S  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked  rolls.     And   there's 
■'■       nothing  can  add  such  a  nice  touch  to  a  meal.     In  fact,  it  is  said  that  plain  meals 
become  fancy  when  hot  rolls  are  served — and  that  is  true! 

Making  good  rolls  is  as  much  an  art  as  sculpturing  or  singing  or  sewing.  And 
there's  an  exhilarating  sense  of  accomplishment  when  rolls  are  taken  from  the  o\en — 
golden-brown,  light,  tantalizing,  perfect! 

In  spite  of  mixes  on  the  market,  many  women  still  enjoy  seeing  their  rolls  mixed 
from  the  beginning.  Refrigerator  rolls  are  perfect  for  crowded  days — mixed  in  leisure, 
baked  in  busyness.  On  the  other  hand,  for  stay  at-home  days,  perfect  rolls  can  be 
mixed,  left  to  rise,  and  baked  within  a  few  hours. 

The  memory  of  hot  rolls  fresh  from  the  o\en  is  too  precious  to  be  missed  by  any- 
one.   Sec  that  this  homey  memory  is  one  your  family  will  be  able  to  cherish! 

To  help  you,  here  are  some  tips  on  making  hot  rolls,  along  with  three  of  the 
best  roll  recipes  we've  ever  tried — a  light,  white  refrigerator  roll,  a  half-'n-half  sw^eet 
yeast  roll,  and  an  all-wholewheat  that's  tender  and  luscious.  And  finally,  there  are 
descriptions  of  all  the  interesting  ways  rolls  can  be  shaped. 

In  Making  Rolls,  Remember/ 

For  excellent  eating  and  keeping  quality,  doughs  should  be  kept  as  soft  as  possible, 
almost  sticky,  just  so  they  can  be  handled. 

Rolls  will  be  crusty  if  placed  an  inch  apart  on  baking  sheet. 

All  muffin  tins,  baking  sheets,  and  pans  should  be  greased  with  an  unsalted  fat. 

Rolls  brushed  with  salad  oil  or  melted  fat  before  baking  will  have  tender  crusts. 
Those  brushed  with  milk  or  with  one  beaten  egg  diluted  with  one  tablespoon  milk  will 
have  crisp  crusts. 

Rolls  should  be  served  at  once  or  turned  out  of  pans  to  cool. 

The  best  way  to  reheat  rolls  is  to  place  them  in  a  plain  paper  bag,  sprinkle  bag 
lightly  with  water*and  place  in  hot  o\en  three  to  fi\e  minutes  before  serving. 

To  glaze  buns,  take  them  from  the  oven  a  minute  or  two  before  they  are  done, 
brush  with  milk  or  slightly  beaten  egg  white  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Then  return  to 
^\en  a  minute  to  glaze. 

For  a  simple  powdered  sugar  icing,  sift  a  little  sugar  into  a  small  mixing  bowl, 
moisten  with  cream  or  milk  to  spreading  consistency,  add  fla\oring,  if  desired,  and 
spread  over  slightly  warm  breads. 

Almost  any  dough  except  plain  bread  dough  can  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator.  Dough 
made  with  at  least  M  cup  sugar  and  milk  will  keep  about  3  days.  Dough  made  with 
welter  will  keep  in  the  refrigerator  for  5  days.  Put  dough  into  refrigerator  immediately 
after  mixing;  kneading  can  be  done  before  or  after  refrigeration  period.  Grease  top  of 
dough  well  and  cover  with  waxed  paper,  then  with  snug  refrigerator  co\cr  or  aluminum 
foil.  When  dough  is  taken  from  refrigerator,  allow  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for 
30  minutes,  then  knead,  if  desired,  and  shape  into  rolls;  allow  to  rise  until  doubled  in 
bulk. 

Soften  active  dry  yeast  in  warm  water  (iio°F.);  soften  compressed  yeast  in  luke- 
warm water  (85°F.),  or  compressed  yeast  may  be  softened  in  milk  mixture. 
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Light  Refrigerator  Rolls 


1  c,  shortening 


2  tsp.  salt 

1  c.  boiling  water 

2  cakes  compressed  or  active  dry  yeast 


Yz  c.  lukewarm  water 
4  eggs 

jVi  c.  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

1  c.  cold  water 


In  a  \'cr\'  large  mixing  bowl,  cream  together  shortening,  sugar,  and  salt.  Add  boil- 
ing water  and  stir  until  mixture  is  smooth.  Soften  yeast  in  lukewariTi  water,  then  add  to 
shortening  mixture  which  has  cooled  to  lukewarm.  Beat  eggs  and  add  to  yeast-shorten- 
ing mixture.  Add  flour  alternately  with  cold  water  and  stir  until  dough  is  well  com- 
bined and  smooth.  Lightly  grease  top  of  dough  and  cover  bowl  tightly  with  waxed 
paper.  Then  put  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil  over  waxed  paper  and  fasten  tightly  with 
rubber  band.  Place  dough  in  refrigerator  overnight.  When  ready  to  make  rolls,  knead 
desired  amount  of  dough  and  shape  into  rolls.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk — 2  or  3 
hours.     Bake  at  4oo°F.  for  12  minutes  or  until  brown.     Makes  about  five  dozen  rolls. 


Sweet  Yeast  Dough 
(Part  Wholewheat) 


yeast  cake,  compressed  or 
active  dry 
!4    c.  lukewarm  water 

c.  milk 
Vi    tsp.  salt 
%   to  /4  c.  sugar 


'/3 

1 
1 

4/4 


to  Yz  c.  shortening 
or  2  eggs,  beaten 
tsp.  grated  lemon  rind,  if  desired 
c.  sifted  flour,  about  (use  1/3  to  Yi 
wholewheat ) 


Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm  water.  Scald  milk,  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  salt,  sugar, 
and  shortening.  Add  flour  to  make  thick  batter.  Add  yeast,  eggs,  and  lemon  rind.  Beat 
well.  Add  enough  more  flour  to  make  soft  dough.  Cover  and  let  rest  10  to  15 
minutes.  Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  kneading  board.  Knead  until  surface  is  smooth 
and  satiny.  Place  in  greased  bowl.  Co\'er  tightly  and  let  rise  till  slightly  more  than 
doubled  in  bulk.  Punch  down  and  let  rise  30  minutes.  This  second  rising  makes  rolls 
with  finer  texture.  Punch  down  and  let  rest  10  minutes.  Shape  into  desired  rolls. 
Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm  place  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  at  375°F.  for  20  to  25 
minutes.    Makes  about  three  and  a  half  dozen  rolls. 

Wholewheat  Rolls 


'A 

•/3 


2  yeast  cakes,  compressed  or  active  dry 
2    c.  lukewarm  \^•ater 
1   tsp.  brown  sugar 

c.  melted  shortening 

c.  brown  sugar 


2 
4 -/a 


eggs,  well  beaten 

c.  milk,  scalded  and  cooled  to  luke- 
warm 
tsp.  salt 
to  5  c.  unsifted  wholewheat  flour 


Combine  yeast,  Yi  c.  lukewarm  water,  and  1  tsp.  brown  sugar,  and  allow  to  stand 
until  yeast  is  softened.  Combine  shortening,  1/3  c.  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  and  salt.  Add 
yeast  mixture  and  stir  thoroughly.  Add  flour  and  mix  well.  Turn  out  onto  well-floured 
board  and  knead  until  smooth  and  satiny.  Place  in  greased  bowl.  Cover  tightly  and 
let  rise  till  slightly  less  than  double  in  bulk — 1  Yz  to  2  hours.  Shape  into  desired  rolls 
and  place  on  greased  tins.  Let  rise  in  warm  place  until  slightly  less  than  double  in 
bulk — about  1  hour.    Bake  at  40o°F.  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

How  TO  Shape  Rolls  ' 

Pan  Rolls:  Shape  dough  into  smooth,  round  balls  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
place  on  greased  pans.     Brush  with  melted  butter  or  margarine. 
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CINNAMON  ROLLS 


Parker  House  Rolls:  Roll  dough  !4.  to  Yi  inch  thick.  Cut  into  rounds  with  bis- 
cuit cutter.  Brush  with  melted  butter  or  margarine.  Make  crease  across  center  of 
each.  Fold  so  top  half  slightly  overlaps.  Press  edges  together.  Place  close  together 
in  pan. 

Fan  Tans:  Roll  dough  \i  inch  thick  into  a  long  oblong  9  inches  wide.  Spread  with 
melted  butter  or  margarine.  Cut  into  6  long  strips  1  Yi  inches  wide.  Stack  6  strips 
evenly,  one  on  top  of  another.  Cut  into  i-ineh  pieces.  Place  cut-side-down  in  greased 
muffin  pans. 

Hamburger  Buns:  Roll  dough  '/:  inch  thick.  Cut  into  6-inch  rounds  with  cutter 
ir~d  place  on  greased  baking  sheets,  or  use  a  piece  of  dough  about  2Y1  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  shape  it  with  }'our  hands,  flattening  it  slightly. 

Hot  Dog  Buns:  Roll  dough  '2  inch  thick.  Cut  into  rectangles  5  by  2  inches  and 
place  on  greased  baking  sheets,  or  use  a  piece  of  dough  about  2  Yi  inches  in  diameter 
and  roll  between  palms  of  hands  into  the  shape  of  a  frankfurt  and  flatten  slightly. 

Clo\erleaf  Rolls:  Form  bits  of  dough  into  balls  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  Place 
3  balls  in  each  greased  muffin  cup.     Brush  with  melted  butter  or  margarine. 

Crescents  (Butterhorns) :  Roll  dough  into  a  12-inch  circle  about  /4  inch  thick. 
Spread  with  melted  butter  or  margarine.  Cut  into  16  pie-shaped  pieces.  Beginnmg  at 
wide  end,  roll  up  ver\'  loosely.     Place  on  greased  pan,  point  underneath. 

Cinnamon  Rolls:  Roll  '4  recipe  of  wholewheat  or  part  wholewheat  dough  and 
^3  recipe  of  light  refrigerator  dough  into  rectangle  '/4  inch  thick.  Brush  each  rectangle 
with  2  tsp.  melted  butter  or  margarine;  sprinkle  with  mixture  of  !4  c.  sugar,  2  tsp. 
cinnamon,  and  /4  c.  raisins.  Roll  loosely  as  for  jelly  roll;  seal  edge;  cut  in  i-inch  slices. 
Place  cut  side  doun  in  greased  muffin  tins.  After  baking,  remove  from  pans,  cool,  and 
frost  with  confectioner's  icing:   Add  sufficient  top  milk  or  cream  to   2   c.  sifted  con- 
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fectioncr's  sugar  to  make  of  spreading  consistency.    Add  dash  of  salt  and  i  tsp.  vanilla. 

Orange  Rolls:  Roll  out  dough  as  for  cinnamon  rolls.  Spread  with  2  tbsp.  melted 
butter  or  margarine  \\hieh  has  been  mixed  with  2  tsp.  orange  juice.  Sprinkle  with  !4  c. 
granulated  sugar  and  1  tbsp.  grated  orange  rind.  Roll  loosely  as  for  jelly  roll;  seal  edge; 
cut  in  1-inch  slices.     Place  cut  side  down  in  greased  muffin  tins. 

Pecan  Rolls:  Roll  out  dough  as  for  cinnamon  rolls.  Spread  with  melted  butter 
or  margarine  and  sprinkle  with  !4  c.  brown  sugar  and  '/4  c.  chopped  pecans.  Combine 
2  c.  brown  sugar,  '4  c.  light  corn  syrup,  1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine  and  beat  slow- 
ly until  blended.  Place  mixture  into  bottom  of  greased  indi\'idual  muffin  tins  or  greased 
shallow  pans  along  with  pecan  halves.     Place  rolls,  cut  side  down,  over  mixture. 


k/L  JLetter  Qjroni    1 1  Lother 

My  Dear  Children: 

Greetings  and  love  to  you.  I  hope  this  day  finds  you  and  the  children  well  and 
happy,  for  happiness  is  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of  all  God's  blessings. 

Autumn  flowers  and  soft  winds  and  beautiful  sunsets  fill  our  hearts  with  warmth 
and  love  for  all  mankind,  and  for  our  Creator  who  made  our  world  with  supreme  care 
and  the  Master's  skill. 

Last  night  I  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  how  our 
Heavenly  P'ather,  with  infinite  care  and  understanding,  created  this  earth.  At  the 
close  of  the  chapter  we  read:  "And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  very  good"   (Genesis  1:31). 

What  satisfaction  God  must  ha^'e  felt  when,  after  all  his  labor  of  creation,  he 
found  that  his  work  was  good.  Isn't  that  a  wonderful  example  to  be  set  before  us? 
Our  Father  in  heaven  set  us  the  example  of  work.  Work  was  the  thing  that  brought 
a  reward.     W^ork.     Good  work. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  perform  work  that  is  good  according  to  God's  specification, 
for  we  know  that  we  are  imperfect  oursehes.  But  he  sent  his  Son  here  to  the  earth 
with  all  his  glorious  teachings  which  comprise  our  gospel^  which  word  in  itself  means, 
good  news;  so  that  we  can  go  as  far  as  this  world's  limitations  will  let  us  toward  perfec- 
tion, if  we  will. 

Well,  there's  one  thing  about  it,  we  can  try!  We  can  begin  now  by  remembering 
what  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you"  (John  13:34). 
Say  it  over.  Repeat  it  a  few  times.  Tender,  inspiring,  isn't  it?  And  if  we  add  faith  and 
prayer  to  our  daily  schedule,  we  will  probably  feel  a  great  satisfaction  coming  from  our 
hard  work  and  noble  desires. 

I  sincerely  hope,  dear  ones,  that  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  work  here 
upon  the  earth  we  will  find  that  it  has  been  good,  according  to  our  possibilities. 

Can  you  arrange  your  affairs  so  that  we  will  see  you  and  have  another  fine  visit 
at  conference  time,  if  not  before? 


Please  be  safe  and  happy,  and  write  soon. 


Lovingly, 

Mother 

Clara  IIorne  Park 


'To  Be  or  Not  to  Be''  or 
Cats  In  the  Home 

Mary  C.  Martineau 

SHOULD  cats  be  in  the  home,  door    for    the    express    purpose   of 

sisters?  Who  shall  say  wheth-  drawing  Joanne  in  and  closing  it. 

er  or  not  cats  shall  be  in  the  Mary  Florence,  youngest,  however, 

home?    Shall  it  be  the  head  of  the  was  already  aware  of  my  purpose, 

house,  the  father,  or  shall  it  be  the  She  would  have  had  the  cat  in  her 

mother,  or  shall  it  be  the  oldest  son,  arms  in  a  jiffy,  but  Joanne  grasped 

the  middle  child,  or  the  baby,  or  it  first,  and,  when  the  door  closed, 

shall  it  be  a  matter  of  legislation  de-  the  cat  was  not  out  of  the  house, 

bated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  How  they  begged  to  keep  it!    My 

Senate    and    then    referred    to    the  husband  looked  up  from  his  paper 

Governor  of  the  State?  and,  seeing  my  belligerent  attitude, 

I   shall   give   you   a   few   reasons  said  soothingly,  ''Well,  if  it  would 
against  cats  in  the  home,  and  I  ap-  catch  mice  that  would  be  different, 
peal  to  you  to  say  who  shall  be  the  wouldn't  it,  Mother?" 
judge.     Cats  sometimes  cause  hay  "Yes,"  I  said,  ''but  I  just  won't 
fever.     Cats  sometimes  carry  tape-  have  it.    So,  that  is  that."    Then  to 
worms.      Cats    sometimes    scratch  Mary  and  Joanne  I  said,  ''You  can 
furniture.    Cats  tear  curtains,  break  take  it  down  in  the  basement  until 
dishes  and  flower  pots,  scratch  the  the  blizzard  is  over." 
baby,   and    yowl    at    night,    to    say  The  oldest  boy  grinned  knowing- 
nothing  of  the  killing  of  songbirds,  ly. 
Out  upon  the  cats,  I  say!  Down   into    the   basement   went 

One  winter  day  all  three  children  the  two  little  girls,  the  dear  little 

were   in   the  house   enjoying   their  kitten  hugged  closelv,  and  all  was 

books  and  the  cozy  warmth  of  the  peace  and  quiet  again.  Then  "shriek, 

fireplace  and  the  song  and  twitter  shriek"     came     up    the    basement 

v'f  Dick  and   Dilly  in   their  green  stairs,  and  we  were  all  on  our  feet, 

and  gold  cage  by  the  window.  and  down   the  basement  we  flew. 

The    wind    howled    around    the  Then  on  a  door,  a  little  way  up,  was 

house  and  seeped  in  a  little  around  a  splash  of  red. 

the  door,  when  above  it  all  we  heard  "She's  killed  a  mouse.  Papa,  she's 

"Me-ew  .  .  .  Mew"    on    the    front  killed  a  mouse!    Now  she  can  stay, 

porch.     Joanne,   middle   child,   ran  can't  she?"  asked  Joanne. 

to  the  door  and  tore  it  open,  and  I    inspected    the    red.    Pmnt,    I 

there  on  the  porch  stood  a  darling  thought. 

long-haired  kitten,  lifting  its  httle  Papa     inspected     the     red.     "A 

feet  and  shaking  off  the  snow.  mouse,"  he  said. 

"Don't   touch    that  cat,"    I    said  And   I   accepted   defeat,   for  the 

firmly  but   gently,   coming   to   the  little  faces  looking  up  at  me  were 
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SO  full  of  pleading,  and  Mary's  eyes  put  her  doll  down  in  its  bed  and 

were  full  of  tears.  gathered   Silver  Fluff  in  her  arms 

In  my  own  arms  then,  I  held  the  and  sat  down  in  the  little  rocking 

little  cat  and  sat  on  the  stairsteps  chair.     Back  and  forth,  back  and 

while  they  all  gathered  round  it.    It  forth,  went  the  little  rocking  chair, 

was  such  a  pretty,  pretty  cat  of  sil-  and  Mary's  voice  rang  out,  "Joy  to 

very  gray,  with  the  bluest  eyes  and  the  world,  the  tat  is  mine  .  .  .  joy 

the  longest  fur.  Perry  reminded  me  to  the  world  the  tat  is  mine." 

that   I   let   him  keep   Kitty   Lewis  How    everyone    laughed,    and    I 

when  he  was  little.  laughed,  too.    But  I  recognized  that 

I  thought  of  the  birds  upstairs  in  it   was   Mary   holding   the   cat   for 

their  cage.     I  thought  of  the  tape-  once,  and  she  was  lonely.     It  be- 

worms,  the  scratches  on  the  furni-  longed  to  Joanne  all  the  time, 

ture,  the  curtains,  and  the  dishes.  Then  came  the  crises.     One  day 

and    the    scratch    on    Mary's    little  when  the  children  came  home  from 

hand  already.  school  and  ran  down  to  get  Silver 

Fluff    from    the    basement,    Silver 

UT  I  also  saw  a  little  girl  watch-  Fluff  was  a  mother!  There  she  lay 
ing  a  kitten  drinking  milk  from  in  a  little  bed  I  had  made  for  her, 
a  pan  by  the  kitchen  stove  on  a  and  she  had  three  helpless  baby  kit- 
winter  morning,  and  remembered  so  tens  snuggled  close  to  her.  She 
well  the  love  that  welled  up  in  her  mewed  softly,  and  a  new  tone  was 
heart  for  the  dear  mother  who  had  in  her  voice.  Oh,  such  joy  for  the 
let  the  kitten  in  out  of  the  cold.  children  and  such  dismay  for  me, 

Memory  does  strange   things  to  and  such  amusement  for  my  hus- 

all  of  us,  and  I  held  the  little  cat  band. 

while  Joanne  shyly  stroked  it  and  He  stood  looking,  his  gray  eyes 

said,    ''Her    name    is    Silver    Fluff,  twinkling,    as    he    said,     "Mother, 

Mama."  there  won't  be  a  mouse  in  the  coun- 

For  over  a  year  I  kept  that  cat  try    when     this     cat     family    gets 

from  killing  the  birds.     I  never  let  through  with  them." 

a  chair  be  placed  anywhere  near  the  "Nonsense,"    I    said,    "we   aren't 

cage  which  my  husband  had  now  going  to  keep  all  those  cats." 

taken    from    its    stand    and   placed  But  Joanne  said,  "Well,  one  is 

high  on  a  hook  above  the  window,  for  Perry,  one  is  for  Mary,  and  I'll 

I  was  getting  weary.     It  was  nerve-  keep  the  other  one.     I  will  name 

racking.  mine  Pavlowa." 

Then  Christmas  came.  Perry   said,    "Mine   is   Einstein." 

After  the  children  had  taken  their  "Mine,"    said    Mary,    "is    Jennie 

toys  out  of  their  stockings,  and  all  Lind." 

was  joy  and  mirth  and  candy,  the  I  said  nothing.    I  was  thinking  of 

neighbors'  children  came  in  to  show  little  Mary  on  Christmas  morning 

their    dolls.     Joanne    put    the    cat  rocking   and   singing,    "Joy   to   the 

down  and   got  her   own   doll  and  world,  the  tat  is  mine." 

went  visiting  all  the  neighbors.    Lit-  Sisters,  can  parents  judge?  I  ask 

tie  Mary  was  left  alone.     She  was  you.    The  question  is  now  in  youi 

too  little  to  go  out  in  the  snow.  She  hands! 


JLet  s   (^et  LKeady  for  Lyhnstmas 

Helen  S.  Williams 
'.  .  .  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  (Acts  20:35) 


Hal  Rumel 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  IHAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 
Gifts  and  Arrangement  by  Florence  C.  W^illiams 

OFTEN  one  thinks  of  sharing  in  a  material  sense  only — but  the  person  who  creates 
ideas  and  shares  them  freely  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  others  will  receive 
blessings  of  happiness  and  satisfaction  quite  be\ond  description,  for  it  is  in  sharing  that 
one  receives,  and  it  is  in  giving  that  one  gains. 

One  of  the  choicest  characteristics  of  Florence  W^illiams  is  the  rare  quality  of  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  of  sincerely  wanting  to  share  ideas  for  the  benefit  and  joy  of  others.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  earh-  autumn  she  begins  to  think  about  ideas  for  Christ- 
mas, so  that  she  may  share  them  with  you. 

Let's  get  readv  for  Christmas!  We  were  never  more  serious.  The  real  joy  of 
Christmas  comes  when  we  can  create  \^'ith  our  own  hands  and  heads  just  the  right 
present  for  each  friend  and  relati\'e  and  loved  one.  If  we  put  something  of  ourselves 
into  the  making  of  a  gift,  a  bit  of  our  heart  goes  into  that  gift  also,  and  it  becomes  not 
just  an  article,  but  a  bond,  an  expression  of  love  and  friendship. 

It  takes  time  and  love  and  thought  to  make  gifts  for  Christmas,  and  October  isn't 
too  soon  to  begin  thinking  about  that  season  which  now  seems  so  far  away. 
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Remember  last  year  and  that  push  and  rush  the  week  before  Christmas?  You 
probably  went  around  mumbling  under  your  breath,  "Too,  too  much  to  do,  never  will 
be  ready  in  time,"  and  silently  wondering  if  Christmas  was  worth  all  the  work  and 
fuss.  Well,  try  to  recall  those  hectic  days  now  and  take  a  good  look  at  the  above 
picture,  then  perhaps  you'll  find  inspiration  from  Florence  who  plans  months  ahead  for 
the  Christmas  season  giving. 

Perhaps,  if  you  can  catch  the  spirit  of  Christmas  early,  when  the  Christmas  season 
rolls  around  you  will  have  time  to  visit  the  lonely,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate,  and 
carry  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  into  their  homes,  for,  after  all,  that  is  what  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  means. 

Let's  start  by  describing  the  cunning  red  felt  skirt  and  white  blouse  that  hang  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  in  the  above  picture.  Florence  has  made  six  of  these  skirts, 
one  for  each  of  her  little  granddaughters.  The  skirt  is  a  perfect  circle  of  bright  red 
felt  cut  with  pinking  shears — so  it  needs  no  finishing.  Each  skirt  is  figured  just  the 
right  length  from  the  waist  to  the  edge  of  the  circle.  Take  the  waist  measurement  and 
cut  a  perfect  circle  in  the  center,  then  make  the  placket  down  the  side,  finished  with  a 
fine  red  zipper.    The  band  is  a  piece  of  pinked  felt,  as  are  the  straps  over  the  shoulders. 

Red  and  white  peppermints  wrapped  in  cellophane  and  tied  with  tiny  ribbons  are 
pinned  here  and  there  all  over  the  skirt.  Then,  just  to  make  it  really  festive,  a  gay  red 
and  white  candy-striped,  ruffled  taffeta  petticoat  swishes  underneath.  Can't  you  just 
picture  six  little  girls,  hand  in  hand,  dancing  around  the  Christmas  tree,  each  of  them 
in  her  adorable  red  felt  skirt  and  rustling  red  and  white  petticoat? 

Now  look  at  the  picture,  and  you  will  see  right  underneath  the  skirt  near  the  white 
basket,  a  red  felt  peasant  bonnet.  It  is  easy  and  fun  to  make,  and  a  little  face  beneath 
it  looks  like  a  cherub.     You  can  make  your  own  pattern  from  this  drawing. 

The  binding  is  a  strip  of  one-inch  white  felt,  and  the  fringe  is  made  of  six  strands 
of  very  fine  white  wool  and  is  pulled  through  with  a  crochet  hook  or  a  large  darning 
needle.  This  bonnet  is  as  becoming  to  teenagers  as  to  the  small  fry.  The  one  in  the 
picture  is  made  of  red  felt  trimmed  and  embroidered  in  white,  but,  of  course,  it  can  be 
made  in  any  combination  of  colors. 

Who  wouldn't  love  to  receive  a  big,  roomy  picnic  basket?  The  summer  months 
are  the  ideal  time  to  find  baskets  in  the  stores.  This  one  has  been  sprayed  and  painted 
white,  and  is  lined  with  red  and  white  checked  gingham.  On  the  hd,  little  wooden 
birds  have  been  fastened  with  wire.  Florence  has  made  this  gift  for  a  family  present. 
She  has  outfitted  it  with  red  and  white  plastic  plates,  cups,  knives  and  forks,  bottle 
opener,  can  opener,  and  other  gadgets  needed  for  a  picnic.  What  a  wonderful  gift  for 
a  family,  and  so  easy  to  make! 

The  three  small  boxes  you  see  on  the  table  were  once  just  ordinary  matchboxes  fit 
for  the  kitchen  or  furnace  room  only.  Now  they  are  glorified!  They  have  been  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tin,  purchased  at  any  sheet  metal  works,  then  covered  with  felt  which 
has  been  glued  on  with  rubber  cement.  When  thoroughly  dried,  the  covered  tin  was 
bent  to  fit  the  match  box  perfectly.  They  are  adorned  with  pine  cones,  artificial  holly, 
cherries,  or  with  bright  sequins  and  jewels.  You  can  choose  your  own  decorations  to 
make  these  once  ordinary  matchboxes  attractive  enough  to  grace  the  fireplace  or  take 
their  place  proudly  among  the  special  Christmas  decorations  and  gifts. 

Perhaps  you're  wondering  about  the  two  small  decorated  loops  which  lie  at  one 
side  of  the  lunch  basket.  These  are  felt  neckties  which  teenagers  love  to  wear  with 
sweaters  or  blouses.  In  the  stores  they  cost  from  one  to  three  dollars.  Florence  made 
th«:se  from  scraps  left  from  the  skirts  and  aprons,  and  they  cost  her  about  twenty-five 
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BONNET  PATTERN 

Measurements  for  the  bonnet  may  be  altered  to  suit  various  head  sizes.  The  pat- 
tern measurements  given  here  are  1 3  '/2  inches  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  to  the 
edge  of  the  brim;  i-^Vi  inches  from  point  to  point  of  the  triangle;  and  from  side  to 
side  of  the  brim  (widest  part)   i^Vi  inches. 


«  ♦ 


cents.  They  are  a  little  less  than  an  inch  wide  and  just  long  enough  to  cross  at  the 
front  of  the  neck.  They  are  not  to  be  tied.  Shells,  sequins,  or  httle  tinkling  bells  have 
been  stitched  on  them.  Make  them  in  white,  blue,  or  any  color.  They  will  delight  any 
young  girl  because  they  are  so  smart  and  so  different  and  are  an  attractive  accessory  for 
sweaters  or  most  any  outfit. 

At  either  side  of  the  gift  table,  you  will  see  half  circles  of  felt.  These  are  aprons. 
Again,  they  have  been  cut  with  pinking  shears,  so  they  need  no  finishing.  The  ap- 
pliqued  figures  are  cut  from  contrasting  colored  felt,  and  the  patterns  for  these  cunning 
figures  were  taken  from  a  child's  coloring  book.  The  felt  cutouts  may  either  be  stitched 
or  glued  on  to  the  apron  in  any  design  desired.  The  bands  are  of  grosgrain  ribbon. 
These  felt  aprons  are  useful  and  different,  yet  easily  made. 

What  little  one  wouldn't  "Oh,"  and  "Ah,"  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  glazed  chintz 
crayon  apron?  Of  course,  the  measurements  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  little  one  for 
whom  it  is  made.  The  material  should  be  at  least  twenty-one  inches  wide  and  about 
sixteen  inches  long.     The  felt  waistband  and  crayon  holder  is  two  inches  wide.     Be 
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sure  to  leave  plenty  of  felt  to  tie  a  perky  bow  at  the  back.  Stitch  the  spaces  that  are 
to  hold  the  large  size  crayons  on  the  machine.  The  crayons  must  fit  snuggly  into  the 
spaces  so  they  won't  slip.  Of  course,  with  each  apron  must  go  a  big,  big  coloring  book 
with  beautiful  pictures  to  color. 

There  are  two  small  jewel  boxes  that  are  made  of  plastic.  Do  you  find  them  in 
the  picture  near  the  centerpiece?  The  pearls  which  made  them  so  luxurious  are  bought 
by  the  yard  at  the  five  and  dime  store.  Each  row  is  cut  separately  and  applied  with 
Amco  glue.  Then,  right  in  the  center,  is  set  a  large  artificial  gem  which  has  been 
saved  from  the  one  earring  that  didn't  get  lost.  These  little  jewel  boxes  are  jewels  in 
and  of  themselves  and  they  will  add  glamor  and  beauty  to  any  dressing  table  or  chest 
of  drawers.  Florence  made  enough  of  these  to  use  as  guest  gifts  for  a  party  she  plans 
to  give  at  Christmas  time. 

The  big  white  candle  is  adorned  with  artificial  fruits  for  decoration.  It  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  saving  old  candles  to  melt  for  these  big  Christmas  candles  that  can  be 
made  Christmassy  with  fruit,  pine  cones,  jewels,  or  holly. 

The  box  in  front  of  Mr.  Snowman  is  filled  with  note  paper.  It,  too,  is  covered 
with  felt  and  trimmed  with  sequins  or  felt  cutouts  which  certainly  make  it  a  more 
unusual  gift  than  just  an  ordinary  box  of  writing  paper.  Mr.  Snowman  is  perfect  for 
mantle,  window,  or  table.  He  is  made  of  plastic  foam  and  rests  on  a  collar  of  Christ- 
mas tinsel.  His  jaunty  hat  is  a  cornucopia  of  bright,  shiny,  red  cardboard  with  a  perky 
cherry  and  bow  on  top.    The  Snowman  can  be  used  in  the  center  of  a  cookie  plate. 

And  those  aren't  just  ordinary  old  clothespins  at  the  side  of  the  table.  They  are 
painted  and  bejewelled  in  lovely  colors.  "What  are  they  used  for?"  you  ask.  Why 
they  are  "hose  hangers"  or  "letter  clips"  and  very  fancy  ones,  too. 

Last,  but  not  least,  hangs  the  mailbox  with  its  decoration  of  pine  boughs  and 
cones.  The  reason  Florence  put  this  in  the  picture  of  Christmas  decorations  and  ideas, 
was  only  to  remind  you  that  when  you  go  picnicking  in  the  woods  this  fall,  gather  pine 
cones  for  Christmas  use.  They  make  beautiful  decorations  for  inside  and  outside  the 
house. 

Perhaps  these  ideas  that  Florence  has  shared  with  you  will  start  you  thinking  about 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  you,  too,  will  have  wonderful  ideas  to  share  with  others,  your 
own  ideas  of  originalityl     FOr  sharing  is  the  key  to  contentment  and  happiness. 

There's  an  old  Persian  proverb  that  says,  "Everyman  goes  down  to  his  death  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  only  that  which  he  has  given  away." 

Yes,  it's  time  to  think  about  Christmas,  for  "Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
for  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 


^y    1 1  Lust  (choose 

MabeJ  Law  Atldnson 


I  cannot  mend  the  heart  that  I  have  broken 

By  thoughtless,  cruel  words  my  lips  have  spoken; 

Retrace  the  path  my  errant  feet  have  taken 

Leaving  me  wounded  and  my  spirit  shaken — 

Before  I  start,  not  when  the  trek  is  ended, 

I  must  choose  roadways  that  are  broad  and  splendid. 


TOMATO  FRANKFURTER  RAREBIT 
(makes  6  servings) 


Courtesy  National  Cotton  Council 


6 

'A 
1 

l'/4 


frankfurters 
tablespoons  shortening 
cup  flour 
cup  milk 
cups  (i  No 


can)  tomatoes 


Va   cup  shredded  cheese 
Vi   teaspoon  salt 
Vi    teaspoon  pepper 

frankfurter  rolls 

shortening  for  spreading 


Slice  frankfurters  K  inch  thick.  Melt  shortening  in  saucepan.  Add  flour,  stirring 
smooth.  Add  milk  gradually,  stirring  until  thickened.  Add  tomatoes,  stirring,  then 
cheese.  Stir  until  sauce  is  thickened  and  cheese  is  melted.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Fold 
in  frankfurter  slices.  Heat  thoroughly,  then  keep  hot  over  gentle  heat  while  toasting 
rolls.  Split  frankfurter  rolls  and  spread  with  shortening.  Toast  under  broiler  until  gold- 
en brown.  Pour  Frankfurter  Rarebit  over  rolls  and  serve  at  once.  Crisp  radishes  and  cel- 
ery and  extra  rolls  are  good  with  this. 


Fall's  first  warning: 

Atmosphere  cool — 

Mist  in  the  morning. 
Leaves  in  the  pool- 


SJ^ndications 

Ing  Smith 


Crows  on  a  wire. 

Wild  geese  in  flight — 
(Oh,  let's  have  a  fire 

And  pop  com  tonight!) 
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A  Pair  of  Pants  for  Benjy 


Pansye  H.  Powell 


Iwent  to  school  that  last  day  with 
my  mind  almost  made  up.  I 
hadn't  yet  signed  my  contract 
for  the  next  year,  and  I  was  in  the 
enviable  position  of  having  two  jobs 
open  to  me— my  present  one  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Central  Junior  High 
and  a  new  offer  from  a  publishing 
firm  downtown  that  wanted  me  to 
become  its  representative,  traveling 
with  expenses  paid— no  more  paper 
checking,  no  more  disciplinary  prob- 
lems, no  more  worrying  over  other 
people's  children  .... 

To  me,  jaded  and  worn  by  a  dif- 
ficult year  of  crowded  classrooms 
and  worrisome  problems,  the  chance 
to  remove  myself  from  it  all  and  go 
into  a  different  experience  seemed 
almost  providential.  But  I  had 
waited,  accepting  neither  offer,  until 
now  the  final  day  of  school  had 
come  with  its  last  classes  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  promotion  exercises  for 
the  ninth  graders  who  would  be  go- 
ing into  senior  high  in  the  fall. 

ril  mail  my  contract  back  un- 
signed tonight,  I  thought,  as  I 
walked  to  school. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  entered 
the  building  and  went  to  my  room 
—and  there  was  Benjy! 

Benjy  was  an  odd  child,  not  too 
bright,  but  not  the  kind  to  cause 
any  particular  trouble  in  a  room.  He 
was  tall  and  very  thin;  he  was  out 
of  school  quite  a  bit,  too,  with  some 
ailment  or  other,  but,  when  it  came 
time  to  graduate  the  ninth  graders, 
Benjy's  name  was  on  the  list. 

He  was  so  quiet  that  I  hadn't  giv- 
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en  much  thought  to  him— it's 
always  the  ones  who  cause  us 
trouble  that  we  notice,  of  course; 
but  today  I  had  to  notice  him,  for, 
as  I  looked  over  my  room  at  the 
start  of  the  day,  I  realized  that 
Benjy  had  come  to  school  on  this 
all-important  day  wearing  one  of  the 
same  patched  shirts  and  faded 
ragged  levis  that  he  had  worn  all 
year. 

We  had  told  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  to  graduate  that  they 
should  wear  their  nicer  clothes; 
there  would  be  an  audience,  and 
each  one  would  walk  across  the 
stage  in  the  auditorium  to  receive 
his  certificate  of  promotion.  They 
were  not  to  dress  in  fancy  clothes, 
but  each  was  to  be  neat  and  clean 
and  make  a  good  appearance.  And 
there  was  Benjy— same  levis,  too 
tight  for  him  now,  and  a  checkered 
blue-and-white  shirt. 

I  looked  at  him  and  thought,  I'll 
bet  if  I  sent  him  home  to  change, 
he  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
change  into.  It's  not  my  job  to  see 
that  he  looks  right  to  graduate. 
That's  his  mother's  business.  I'm 
not  going  to  worry  about  him. 

But  I  noticed  the  pathetic  effort 
he  had  made  to  spruce  himself  up 
for  the  day.  His  hair  had  been 
combed  at  some  time  during  the 
past  two  hours,  and  his  face  and 
hands  looked  as  though  he  had 
scrubbed  them.  I  tried  to  steel  my- 
self against  taking  pity  on  him. 

ALL   the   time    I    was   trying   to 
argue    myself   out    of    helping 
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Benjy,  I  knew  very  well  what  was 
going  to  happen.  I  was  going  some- 
how or  other  to  find  Benjy  some 
decent  clothes  to  graduate  in.  I  just 
couldn't  let  him  go  up  on  that 
stage  looking  like  a  scarecrow.  On 
this  one  day  of  his  life,  at  least,  he 
must  look  as  he  deserved  to  look. 

I  set  the  class  to  finishing  a  last 
assignment  in  their  literature  books 
and  hurried  up  to  the  principal's  of- 
fice. Mr.  Bascom  was  busy  at  his 
desk,  but  he  looked  up  as  I  entered 
and  waited  for  me  to  tell  him  my 
errand. 

*Tve  come  about  Benjy  Martin, 
Mr.  Bascom,"  I  hastily  explained; 
''he  has  come  today  in  the  same  old 
clothes  he  has  worn  all  year.  I  know 
it's  no  use  to  send  him  home  for 
something  different.  Can  we  do 
something  for  him?  Could  we 
somehow  get  him  some  better-look- 
ing things?" 

He  didn't  seem  surprised  that  I 
should  have  come  to  him  with  such 
a  request.  Instead  he  said, 
''Hmmmmm,"  and  pulled  thought- 
fully at  his  lower  lip,  the  way  he 
does  when  he  is  trying  to  work  out 
a  problem.    "What  size  is  he?" 

"Well,  he's  tall  for  fifteen  and 
thin  as  a  beanpole." 

Mr.  Bascom  was  tall,  too,  taller 
than  Benjy,  and  thin,  but  not  so 
thin  as  he. 

He  came  up  with  a  suggestion, 
"I  have  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  shirt 
at  home  that  I  was  going  to  give 
away.  I'll  bet  they'd  just  about  fit 
him.  You  go  on  back  to  your  class, 
and  I'll  dash  up  home  and  get  them 
and  be  right  back." 

With  real  relief,  I  welcomed  this 
shifting  of  the  responsibility  for 
Benjy's   sartorial   effect  to   reliable 


shoulders  and  hurried  back  to  my 
room.  Satisfied  that  all  was  being 
taken  care  of,  I  plunged  into  a  brisk 
discussion  of  the  story  the  class  had 
been  reading  in  my  absence.  Half 
an  hour  later  I  looked  up  to  see  Mr. 
Bascom  standing  outside  my  door. 
I  went  to  meet  him. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  crestfal- 
len air.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
holding  in  his  hand  one  freshly 
ironed  very  white  shirt— and  that 
was  all. 

"My  wife  gave  the  trousers  and 
shirt  to  the  Deseret  Industries  this 
morning,"  he  explained.  "I  brought 
this  good  shirt,  thinking  maybe  he 
could  wear  it,  and  that  would  help 
out  some  on  his  appearance." 

"I'll  get  Benjy,"  I  said,  "and  you 
try  the  shirt  on  him." 

A  FEW  minutes  later  Benjy  re- 
turned to  the  room,  face  beam- 
ing proudly  above  a  very  white  shirt; 
but,  below  the  belt,  his  old  levis 
looked  all  the  dingier  in  contrast  to 
the  immaculateness  of  his  upper 
half. 

Mr.  Bascom  looked  at  me  anxious- 
ly. "What  can  we  do  about  those 
pants?"  he  muttered,  so  no  one  of 
the  interested  observers  of  our  rath- 
er unusual  behavior  could  hear. 

"Maybe  we  could  borrow  a  pair 
of  pants  from  one  of  the  other  stu- 
dents who  won't  be  graduating,"  I 
ventured.  "Couldn't  we  have  one 
of  the  other  teachers  inquire  in  his 
classes  for  a  student  who  would  be 
willing  to  lend  a  pair  of  pants  just 
for  the  graduation  exercises?" 

"Sounds  likely,"  he  smiled  again. 
"I'll  have  John  Dimmick  ask  in  his 
mathematics  classes  of  eighth  grad- 
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ers.  No  one  need  know  who's  go- 
ing to  wear  the  pants." 

That  was  the  way  it  stood  when 
the  bell  rang  for  the  first  period  to 
be  over.  I  watched  Benjy  walk  out 
of  my  class  and  saw  how  proud  he 
was  of  the  white  shirt  he  was  wear- 
ing. He  gave  me  a  shy  grin  as  he 
went  past.  That,  I  remembered, 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seemed  to  note  my  existence  as  a 
person. 

The  morning  wore  on.  The  ex- 
ercises were  to  be  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
between  classes,  John  Dimmick 
came  to  report  to  me  that  he  hadn't 
had  any  luck  in  finding  a  suitable 
pair  of  pants  for  Benjy.  He  had 
asked  in  two  classes.  "I  wouldn't 
worry  any  more  about  it,"  he  com- 
forted; ''you've  done  your  best." 

But  I  wouldn't  give  up.  Suddenly 
I  thought  of  something.  Gym  class/ 
Boys'  gym  class!  That  was  our  last 
hope!  There  would  be  a  class  at 
one  o'clock.  Surely  in  a  big  bunch 
of  boys— even  if  they  were  seventh 
graders— there  would  be  someone 
who  would  let  Benjy  wear  his  pants 
for  an  hour. 

I  asked  John  to  watch  my  class 
for  a  few  minutes,  since  he  didn't 
have  a  class  at  this  hour,  and  dashed 
over  to  the  boys'  gym.  Mr.  Hales 
was,  of  course,  surprised  to  see  me 
coming  in,  all  out  of  breath.  The 
boys  were  lined  up  in  their  street 
clothes  for  roll  call,  the  last  one  of 
the  year.  I  glanced  hastily  down  the 
rows— some  of  the  boys  looked  as 
tall  as  Benjy  and  certainly  several 
were  as  skinny. 

I  told  Mr.  Hales  my  errand  and 
he  turned  to  the  boys: 

''Attention,  fellows!  Miss  Carter 
has  something  to  say  to  you." 


'T^HEY  were  quiet,  looking  at  me. 
I  hoped  I'd  be  able  to  find  at 
least  one  pair  of  possible  pants  for 
Benjy.  Desperation  made  me  elo- 
quent, I  guess,  for  they  listened 
without  a  snicker.  But  they  did  not 
offer  to  lend  anything.  I  stood  wait- 
ing, and  the  silence  became  embar- 
rassing. Finally,  a  voice  spoke  up 
from  the  rear  row. 

"Would  mine  do?" 

It  was  Henry  Bishop  who  spoke. 
Henry  was  the  tallest  boy  and  the 
skinniest  one  in  the  room  and  was 
shunned  by  the  other  boys  because 
he  was  considered  a  sissy. 

"Suppose  we  give  you  boys  a 
chance  to  see,"  Mr.  Hales  suggested. 

Benjy  was  sent  for,  and  he  and 
Henry  and  Mr.  Hales  retired  to  the 
boys'  dressing  rooms.  There  the 
exchange  was  made.  Henry's  clean, 
dark  slacks  gave  Benjy  a  dressed-up 
air  that  fitted  with  the  dignity  of 
the  part  he  was  to  take  during  the 
afternoon.  On  the  other  hand, 
Benjy's  shabby  levis  were  a  very 
tight  fit  for  Henry,  who  retreated  to 
the  janitor's  room  and  spent  the 
next  three  hours  in  solitary  com- 
munion with  a  magazine  most  of 
the  time,  while  Benjy  was  happily 
receiving  his  promotion  from  junior 
high. 

Later,  the  janitor,  who  shared 
Henry's  seclusion  at  various  times 
during  the  three  hours,  repeated 
Henry's  comment  on  the  occasion: 
"Well,"  he  said,  grinning  broadly, 
"if  I  don't  make  it  out  of  here,  I 
can  always  say  that  my  pants  gradu- 
ated, whether  I  do  or  not." 

Meanwhile,  up  in  the  auditorium 
the  graduation  exercises  were  pro- 
ceeding. When  the  time  came  for 
the  graduates  to  march  across  the 
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auditorium  stage  in  single  file  to  re- 
ceive   their    diplomas,    I    watched 


anxiously  for  Benjy.  Then  I 
him  standing  at  the  side  of 
stage,  waiting  until  the  girl 
ahead  of  him  had  taken  the 
scribed  four  steps  before  he  should 
start.  He  straightened  his  collar, 
hitched  up  his  pants  at  the  belt,  and 
he  stepped  out  proudly. 


saw 
the 
just 
pre- 


It  was  then  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  stay  with  schoolteaching.  Never 
again  would  I  say  that  schoolteach- 
ers work  without  adequate  compen- 
sation when  they  do  extra  things  to 
help  their  students,  for  when  I  saw 
Benjy  Martin  step  across  that  stage 
with  his  head  high  and  his  white 
shirt  gleaming,  I  was  paid,  you  bet 
I  was  paid! 


Kyirtist  at  Seventy-C/i 


Mae  Olmstead  Crowley,  Ontario,  California,  Finds  Artistic  Expression  in  Oil 
Painting,  China  Painting,  Ceramics,  and  Needlework 

MRS.  Crowley,  wife  of  a  lawyer  and  mother  of  nine  children,  grandmother  of  thirty- 
six,  and  great-grandmother  of  sixteen,  painted  a  picture  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
on  her  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  three  years  ago.  She  has  painted  many  other  sub- 
jects, including  mountain  vistas  in  summer  and  some  striking  winter  landscapes. 

In  addition  to  her  principal  hobby  of  oil  painting,  Mrs.  Crowley  has  painted  five 
hundred  pieces  of  china,  has  completed  367  pieces  of  porcelain  and  ceramics,  and  has 
knitted,  crocheted,  and  embroidered  hundreds  of  articles.  She  has  also  made  many 
wedding  dresses  and  other  articles  requiring  the  deft  touch  of  an  expert  seamstress.  Mrs. 
Crowley  also  has  musical  talent  and  raises  flowers. 

Active  in  Relief  Society  and  other  Church  activities,  Mrs.  Crowley  is  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Ward  in  Mt.  Rubidoux  Stake. 


(jiave  an  Jxpple  iPart^ 

Ida  M.  Pardue 

JF  you  like  to  give  parties  that  are  different  —  October  offers  a  fine  opportunity.     Oc- 
tober 23d  to  November  1st  is  Apple  Week — so  why  not  have  an  Apple  Party? 

Cut  invitations  in  the  form  of  an  apple,  play  apple  games,  and  wind  up  a  pleasant 
time  with  apple  pie  and  cool  cider  served  buffet  style. 

Use  yellow,  hght  green,  or  red  construction  paper  for  the  invitations. 

This  information  goes  across  the  front  of  each  one: 


Lots  of  apples — real  and  paper  cutouts,  make  effective  decorations.  Tie  a  real 
apple  underneath  a  light  fixture — or  to  a  floor  lamp  chain.  Edge  a  mantle  with  a  row 
of  apples.  Substitute  paper  apples  for  curtain  pulls.  A  chain  of  paper  apples  can 
stretch  across  a  wall.  One  or  two  bowls  of  apples  can  be  placed  on  an  end  table  or 
radio.  Just  one  thing,  be  sure  you  know  exactly  how  many  apples — paper  and  other- 
wise, are  in  view.  This  is  necessary,  for  the  first  game,  a  mixer,  is  called  Harvest.  Play- 
ers are  to  count  the  exact  number  of  apples  in  the  room.  The  player  calling  out  the 
correct  number  first  wins  an  apple  corer. 

For  an  Apple  KoW  game,  trace  three  times  around  a  saucer,  with  a  dark  crayon,  on 
a  single  square  of  newspaper.  The  circles  may  be  anywhere  you  choose.  Number  them 
1,  5,  and  10  respectively.  To  play,  place  the  paper  on  the  floor.  Players  take  turns 
rolling  an  apple  onto  the  paper  from  behind  a  yardstick  whose  end  is  three  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  Each  player  rolls  three  times,  scoring  the  number  written  in 
any  circle  in  which  the  apple  comes  to  rest.  The  player  scoring  the  most  points  wins 
the  game. 

* 
You  won't  need  any  knives  for  AppJe  Pairing — only  pencils  and  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists.  The  purpose  is  to  unite  the  letters  in  the  first  column  with  the  proper 
ones  in  the  second  column  to  form  a  name  of  a  variety  of  apple. 
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Answers: 


1.  pip 

2.  bald 

3.  fame 

4.  graven 

5.  new 

6.  pleas 

7.  wine 

8.  stay 
g.  weal 

10.  bell 


stein 

ton 

sap 

win 

pin 

flower 

thy 

ant 

man 

use 


1.  pippni 

2.  baldwin 

3.  fameuse 

4.  gravenstein 

5.  newton 

6.  pleasant 

7.  winesap 

8.  stay  man 

9.  wealthy 
10.  bellflower 


The  player  re-pairing  all  of  the  apples  first,  wins  the  game. 

Half  an  Apple 

For  each  person,  make  a  paper  apple  and  write  a  guest's  name  on  each  one.  Put 
the  apples  in  a  paper  sack  on  a  table.     Provide  two  pairs  of  scissors. 

Make  up  two  teams  and  line  them  up  six  feet  away  from  the  table.  At  the  word 
go,  a  player  from  each  team  races  to  find  the  apple  bearing  his  or  her  own  name,  and 
then  cuts  it  in  half  with  the  scissors.  Only  one  apple  at  a  time  may  be  removed  from 
the  bag.  If  it  isn't  the  right  one,  it  goes  back  and  the  player  tries  again.  Halved  apples 
also  go  back  into  the  bag.  When  a  player  finds  and  cuts  his  apple,  he  races  back  to 
touch  the  next  player  for  his  turn.    The  team  to  finish  first,  wins. 

Apple  Tag 

Mark  off  a  playing  area.  This  might  be  the  rug  on  the  floor,  or  a  wide  circle  of 
chairs.    Players  stay  inside  this  zone. 

Give  one  player  an  apple.  While  music  is  played,  the  player  with  the  apple  tries 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Any  person  tagged  with  the  apple  must  take  it  immediately.  When 
the  music  stops  suddenly,  the  player  holding  the  apple  drops  out  of  the  game.  The 
apple  is  handed  to  anyone  to  get  started  again.  The  player  staying  in  the  game  the 
longest,  wins 

Apple  Tearing 

Give  everyone  a  large  piece  of  blank  paper.  The  idea  is  to  tear  the  paper  into 
an  apple.  The  finished  fruits  are  initialed  and  passed  around  for  judging.  After  decid- 
ing on  the  best  or  funniest,  the  apples  can  be  autographed  to  serve  as  party  souvenirs. 

There  is  no  e;  .icr  way  to  serve  refreshments  than  buffet  style.  Cover  the  table 
with  a  runner  of  light  green  crepe  paper.  For  a  centerpiece,  what  could  be  prettier 
than  a  bowl  of  polished  apples?     Apple  pie  slices  and  cider  are  then  served  buffet  style. 


/Light 


Sylvia  Piohst  Young 

Night  comes  unnoticed  on  a  city  street 
With  lights  aglow  before  the  dusk  comes  down. 
But  on  a  quiet  road  where  crickets  sing 
Beneath  the  star-lamps — in  a  little  town 
Night  comes  on  silver  feet  across  the  sky 
To  hear  a  mother  croon  a  lullaby. 


The  Young  and  the  Old 


Carolyn  C.  Lewis 


IT  was  one  of  those  spring  morn- 
ings that  seem  to  have  been 
all  scrubbed  and  shined  by 
some  special  servant  during  the 
night  and  set  before  the  world  with 
the  words,  ''Here  is  a  perfect  day 
without  a  flaw." 

That's  what  it  seemed  to  me— a 
perfect  day— warm,  bright,  beautiful. 
And  I  was  young  and  thrilled  with 
being  alive.  Only  yesterday  my 
mother— a  sentimentalist,  if  youVe 
ever  met  one— had  said  to  me,  *'I 
wish  I  were  your  age  again." 

Ilalf-seriously  I  had  answered,  ''I 
am  glad  Fm  not  your  age." 

She  had  merely  said,  ''Well,"  and 
smiled,  but  her  eyes  hadn't  looked 
at  me  exactly.  They  had  had  wor- 
ried shadows  in  them  for  the  last 
few  weeks  because  Grandpa  was  in 
the  hospital  quite  ill.  Of  course,  I 
kept  telling  her,  he  was  old.  She 
couldn't  expect  him  to  live  forever, 
bnt  she  onlv  told  me  I  didn't  under- 
stand  and  that  that  didn't  make  any 
difference  in  how  she  felt  about 
him. 

Today,  Saturday,  Grandma  and 
mv  aunt  had  come  to  dinner  and 
then  they  were  going  to  the  hos- 
pital. June,  my  cousin,  who  is  just 
about  my  age,  was  there,  too,  and 
she  was  all  excited  because  she  had 
a  date  that  afternoon  and  I  was  to 
go  along  with  her  date's  friend. 
Jack.  I  had  met  him  and  he  seemed 
nice,  but  nothing  to  get  excited 
about. 

When  June  and  I  had  finished 
the  dishes  and  she  was  flushed  from 
hurrying  and  excitement,  she  said, 
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"I  can  hardly  wait.    It's  the  day  for 
a  convertible." 

"And  not  too  many  days  around 
here  are,"  I  replied,  adding,  "but  I 
wish  Grandpa  was  better.  I  haven't 
even  been  down  to  see  him  yet." 

Just  then  mother  came  in,  "And 
he's  been  asking  for  you.  I  thought 
you  might  drop  in  today  for  a  little 
while— both  of  you." 

"But,  Aunt  Kate,"  June  protested, 
"we've  got  a  date;  we  can  see  him 
next  week." 

"He's  quite  sick  .  .  ."  Mother 
said,  her  words  hanging  in  the  air 
like  the  limp  dish  towel  hanging 
upon  the  rack.  Then  she  added, 
"Well,  we'll  get  ready.  If  you  can 
stop  in,  do." 

"We  will,"  I  said. 

But  the  convertible  was  there  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  and  we  got  in, 
waving  goodbye  to  the  folks,  who 
all  looked  pretty  solemn. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  we 
headed  our  car  for  one  of  the  can- 
yons where  leaves  were  green  and 
the  air  cool  across  the  mountains 
rising  above  our  heads. 

Jack  was  a  lot  more  fun  than  I 
remembered  him.  And  a  lot  better 
looking,  especially  when  he  smiled, 
which  he  did  most  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept once  when  he  said  to  me, 
"You  seem  to  have  something  on 
vour  mind?" 

"Well  ..."  I  hesitated,  "my 
grandfather  is  quite  sick— in  the  hos- 
pital. Mother  wanted  me  to  go  see 
him." 

"Maybe  you'd  rather  do  that/'  he 
said. 
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I  couldn't  be  sure  how  he  meant 
it,  but  I  assured  him  that,  of  course, 
I  wouldn't. 

CTILL,  after  awhile,  the  subject 
came  up  again.  It  was  almost 
as  though  he  were  teasing  me  to  see 
if  Vd  rather  stay  with  him  or  go 
back  to  town.  His  eyes  looked  at 
me  rather  strangely,  and  somehow 
I  knew  that  I  could  like  him  very, 
verv  much. 

We  stopped  in  a  small  restaurant 
on  the  way  to  the  canyon  to  have 
a  sandwich  and  a  malt.  While  we 
were  eating,  Jack  put  nickels  in  the 
juke  box  and  played  the  latest  hit 
tunes. 

''How  about  dancing  with  me?" 
Jack  questioned. 

''Sounds  like  fun,"  was  my  reply. 

While  dancing  with  him,  I  rea- 
lized that  not  only  could  I  like  him 
very  much,  but  I  already  did.  And, 
somehow,  I  got  the  feeling  that  he 
liked  me  a  little  bit,  too.  Mavbe  it 
was  the  way  he  was  holding  me 
while  dancing,  or  maybe  it  was  my 
imagination. 

When  we  reached  a  park  we 
walked  around  for  awhile.  Then  we 
spied  some  empty  swings  and,  I 
guess  still  being  little  girls  and  boys 
at  heart,  we  decided  to  swing  for 
awhile.  ...  I  was  going  up  in  the 
air  with  the  wind  taking  my  breath, 
when  I  saw  an  old  man  walking 
near  the  stream.  His  shoulders  were 
a  little  stooped,  like  Grandpa's,  and 
he  held  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
just  the  same  way,  with  only  the 
thumbs  showing. 

My  breath  caught  in  my  throat 
again— only  this  time  with  a  differ- 
ence. I  thought  of  his  waiting  for 
us  to  come— hoping.  I  slowed  the 
swing  down,  dragging  my  foot,  not 


even  caring  if  I  scuffed  my  new 
sandals. 

"I've  got  to  go  back,"  I  said  in 
one  short  breath. 

"Why?"  June  asked. 

"I  want  to  see  Grandpa— today." 

"So  do  I— but  not  this  minute." 

I  knew  she  hadn't  been  as  close 
to  him  as  I  had.  We'd  lived  with 
him  when  I  was  born  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after. 

Jack  said,  "If  she  wants  to  go,  let's 
take  her.  It  won't  be  any  fun  for 
her  here,  even  if  she  stays." 

Nor  for  him,  I  thought.  Still,  it 
didn't  matter  at  the  moment  that 
I  had  to  spoil  something  that  might 
have  been  so  nice  .... 

OE  helped  me  into  the  car,  and 
we  were  soon  hurrying  back  to 
town,  down  the  hill  to  the  big  hos- 
pital, which  made  my  heart  beat 
faster  just  to  look  at  it. 

We  found  the  floor,  the  room. 
Mother  saw  us  and  came  out  so 
that  we  could  go  in. 

Grandpa  was  lying  with  his  eyes 
closed;  and,  oh,  he  looked  so  old 
and  so  tired,  the  veins  showing  in 
his  face  and  in  his  hands  folded 
across  the  white  sheet.  I  stared  at 
him,  almost  in  unbelief.  He  seemed 
to  know  we  were  staring  at  him,  for 
after  a  moment  he  opened  his  eyes. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  and 
lifted  his  hand.  I  took  it  and  held 
it  in  mine. 

June  came  over  and  asked,  "How 
are  you.  Grandpa?" 

He  smiled  at  her,  too,  then  closed 
his  eyes  witliout  speaking. 

In  ju5t  that  moment  that  I  stood 
there,  so  many  memories  went 
through  my  mind  of  all  the  happy 
times  we  had  had  together— how  he 
had  peeled  an  apple  and  shared  it 
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with  me  every  winter  night;  how  he  without   having   to   be    told,    both 

had  held  me  on  his  lap  and  had  June  and  I  realized  we  had  come  to 

given  me  my  first  love  and  knowl-  see  Grandpa  not  any  too  soon, 

edge  of  books;  how  he  had  found  I  went  over  to  Mother  and  put 

me,  that  day  when  I  was  lost,  and  my  arm  around  her  and  tried  to 

carried  me  home  against  his  shoul-  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 

der  that  had  been  so  big  and  strong  lose  her  or  Daddy— tried  to  imagine 

then.  life  without  Grandpa  and  his  pep- 

I  bent  and  kissed  his  forehead,  permints  and  his  kindness-his  won- 

Then    a   nurse   came   and   told    us  derful  kindness, 

there  were  too  many  in  the  room.  Mother  and  my  aunt  went  back 

June  and  I  went  out.  upstairs.     June  was  crymg,  but  it 

The    boys    were    waithig    for    us  ^^^"^^^  ^^'^^  "^  ^^^l'  ^,^^^^^^  ^^^^f 

downstairs.  Jack  came  ovef  to  me.  ^^  ""'^-^^  .^"  5"^P^y  ^"'g?!^^  ^^t 

,,T,            \     ^          ^             .         ^  ing  in  the  pit  ot  my  stomach  which 

I  m  proud  of  you  for  coming.    I  ^^|^^         ^^^^^^  ^^^1           ^^^^ 

was  afraid  you  wouldn  t.  j  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

"You  were  really?"  I  asked  in  un-  -pm  sorry,"  he  whispered, 

belief.     So  he  was  testing  me,  and  in  spite  of  the  pain  in  me,  I  felt 

I  thought  that  he  didn't  want  me  happy  at  seeing   him   look  at   me 

to  come!  jij^e  that,  having  him  so  near. 

He  nodded,  and  we  were  about  For  the  first  time,  I  suppose,  I 

to  go  over  to  the  car  when  we  saw  understood  a  little  of  what  life  is. 

Mother  and  June's  mother  coming  The  old,  the  tired,  the  dying,  and 

out  of  the  hospital.  There  were  tears  the  young  going  on— loving,  living, 

coming    down    their    cheeks,    and  making  the  pattern  all  over  again. 


JLast  Caii  to    vacation 

Maryhale  Woolsey 

Having  stayed  close  to  duty  all  year  long — 
Closing  my  ears  to  spring's  enticing  call, 
To  summer's  gentle  whispers,  to  the  song 
Of  woodland  birds  and  mountain  waterfall  .... 

Now  I  respond  to  lures  that  tax  believing — • 
This  earth  all  raimented  in  cloth  of  gold, 
With  jewels  threaded  in,  which  time  was  weaving 
While  I  was  blind  to  how  the  year  grew  old. 

I  would  be  truant  now,  I  would  discover 
Where  blue-domed  noons  permit  a  tardy  sunning 
And  gleaning  of  the  bright  playtime  too  near  over, 
Before  I  knew  how  fast  the  days  were  running. 


FROM    THE    FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ida  H.  West 

TIMPANOGOS  STAKE  (UTAH),  GROVE  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 

HONORED  AT  SOCIAL,  May  1954 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Emily  Evans,  who  has  served  as  a  visiting  teacher 
for  forty  years,  and  has  also  been  a  counselor  and  a  secretary-treasurer  in  Relief  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  quilting  committee  for  many  years;  Alvira  Olpin  (mother  of  Presi- 
dent A.  Ray  Olpin  of  the  University  of  Utah)  eighty  years  old,  who  has  served  twenty 
years  as  a  visiting  teacher  and  seventeen  years  as  theology  class  leader;  Minnie  Oscarson, 
eighty  years  old,  who  has  served  as  a  visiting  teacher  for  forty-five  years  and  has  also 
held  many  other  positions  in  Relief  Society. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Sarah  Anderson,  a  visiting  teacher  for  twenty- 
nine  years;  Emily  Ray,  a  visiting  teacher  for  t\^■enty-fi^'e  years,  who  has  helped  on  most 
of  the  quilts  completed  in  Relief  Society  during  that  time;  Susie  Church,  a  visiting 
teacher  for  twenty  years,  and  a  member  of  the  quilting  committee  for  many  years; 
Caroline  Adams,  a  \isiting  teacher  for  thirty  years,  and  a  quilter  for  many  years. 

Florence  O.  Gillman  is  president  of  Timpanogos  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Sylvia  Johnson 

NEVADA  STAKE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  VISITING  TEACHERS 
HONORED  AT  CONVENTION 

Left  to  right:  Mae  Probert;  Mona  Ellis;  Susan  Mulliner;  Julia  Smith;  Luella  Whip^ 
pie;  Sabra  Peacock;  Louisa  Johnson. 

These  sisters  were  especially  honored  for  having  served  many  years  as  visiting  teach- 
ers. Five  wards  are  represented.  Each  sister  was  presented  with  a  lovely  corsage,  and 
each  spoke  a  few  minutes  on  the  program,  relating  her  experiences  and  her  blessings 
as  a  visiting  teacher.  These  teachers  represent  one  hundred  forty  years  of  service. 

Sylvia  Johnson  is  president  of  Nevada  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Justine  J.  Lytle 

UVADA  STAKE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  HONORS  CALIENTE  WARD  (NEVADA) 
VISITING  TEACHERS  AT  CONVENTION  AND  ANNIVERSARY  SOCIAL 

March  18,  1954 

lycft  to  right:  Bell  Price,  visiting  teacher  of  Panaca  Ward;  Hertha  Kroencke,  visit- 
ing teacher  of  Pioche  Ward;  Marian  Fernley,  President,  Caliente  Ward  Relief  Society; 
Vera  Calvert,  First  Counselor;  Myrtle  Peterson;  Hulda  Webster;  Nora  Wadsworth. 
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Justine  Lytle,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Uvada  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The  pic- 
ture was  taken  at  our  visiting  teachers  convention,  held  in  connection  with  our  birth- 
day social  ....  There  were  corsages  for  all  the  \isiting  teachers,  and  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  honored  sisters.  Sister  Phylis  Lee  of  Panaca  Ward  made  the  beautiful 
birthday  cake  ....  Sister  Kroencke  has  ser\'ed  for  forty-seven  years  as  a  visiting  teach- 
er, and  Sister  Bell  Price  has  served  for  forty-five  years.  Illness  prevented  Sister  Lillian 
Fackrell  of  Enterprise  Ward  from  attending  the  social.  Her  recent  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  ser\'ed  for  forty-five  years  as  a  visiting  teacher.  The 
Caliente  Ward  visiting  teachers  were  especially  honored  for  ha\ing  a  one-hundred  per 
cent  attendance  at  visiting  teachers  meetings  for  the  year  1952-53." 

Martha  H.  Bleak  is  president  of  Uvada  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Zina  P.  Dunford 


EAST  PROVO  STAKE  (UTAH),  NORTH  CAMPUS  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
HOLDS  DINNER  DANCE,  March  12,  1954 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Chcrrill  Curtis;  Collette  Green;  Lois  Lockhead,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Deslyn  Edling;  Helen  Erickson. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Claudia  Sedgwick;  Karen  Sedgwick,  Second  Counselor; 
Dixie  Robison,  First  Counselor;  Anne  Boucher,  President. 

Zina  P.  Dunford,  President,  East  Provo  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  that  this 
branch  is  composed  entirely  of  college  girls.  The  dance  was  semi-formal,  and  208 
couples  were  served  a  delicious  ham  dinner.  The  decorations  were  based  upon  an 
oriental  theme,  with  cherry  blossoms  as  a  motif. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Adrian  a  Zappey 

EAST  CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  KENTUCKY  WEST  DISTRICT, 
MADISONVILLE  RELIEE  SOCIETY 

Left  to  right:  Minnie  Gunn;  Betty  Emery;  Lettie  Brashears;  Emma  Grouse;  Magda- 
lene Wiles;  Nora  B.  Ray;  Dorothy  Wiles;  May  Rickard,  President;  Edna  Bell  Cum- 
mings;  Annie  Wiles;  Bonnie  Wiles;  Lillie  Pearl  Young;  Cleda  Ray,  First  Counselor; 
Gorene  Rickard,  Second  Counselor;  Tillie  Daniels. 

Adriana  Zappey,  President,  East  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that 
this  Relief  Society  was  organized  November  20,  1952.  "Since  that  time  they  have  made 
forty-seven  quilts  ....  Elder  and  Sister  Guy  Chamberlain,  missionaries,  have  done 
much  to  make  this  branch  and  Relief  Society  a  success." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mona  H.  Kirkham 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  STAKE  (OREGON)  WORK  MEETING 

May  19,  1954 

Seated,  in  front:  Delia  Da\'is  (left)  stake  Magazine  representative. 
Standing,  left,  at  back:  Marion  Wood,  Work  Director  Counselor;  Mona  H.  Kirk- 
ham, President;  Leah  Weber,  Education  Counselor. 
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Concerning  this  happy  occasion,  President  Kirkham  reports:  "Two  hundred  twenty- 
five  women  gleaned  liomemaking  and  handicraft  skills  at  the  very  successful  Columbia 
River  Stake  Relief  Society  work  meeting  ....  Each  ward  and  branch  in  the  stake  spon- 
sored an  exhibit  of  handwork  completed  by  the  sisters,  and  demonstrated  a  valuable 
and  popular  skill  or  handicraft.  Included  were  rugmaking,  ceramics,  place  mats,  oil 
painting,  invisible  mending,  Swedish  embroidery,  paper  mache  figures  and  plaques, 
jewelry,  quilted  pictures,  cake  decorating,  hairpin  lace,  novelty  corsages,  stoles,  and 
lamp  shades.  The  enthusiastic  crowd  was  dixided  into  ten  groups,  and  each  group 
viewed  an  initial  demonstration.  At  ten-minute  intervals,  a  whistle  invited  the  groups 
to  rotate  around  the  hall,  thus  giving  everyone  an  opportunity  to  view  the  various  dem- 
onstrations at  close  range.  At  12:30  a  lovely  buflFet  luncheon  was  served.  Each  ward 
was  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  lunch,  with  the  education  counselors  of  the  wards 
heading  the  committees.  The  climax  of  the  day  came  immediately  following  the  lunch- 
eon when  "Family  Money  Management"  was  discussed  .  .  .  and  the  sisters  received 
information  and  advice  on  this  timely  subject  ....  Marion  II.  Wood  was  in  charge 
of  this  event,  assisted  by  Joan  Staley,  stake  work  meeting  leader,  President  Mona  H. 
Kirkham,  and  Counselor  Leah  Weber." 


Photograph   submitted  by   Betsy  MacNey 

EAST  LONG  BEACH  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA)  NEW  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BOARD 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Nina  Riley,  First  Counselor;  Betsy  MacNey,  President; 
Almira  Woodland,  Second  Counselor. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Pearly  II}er,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Minnie 
Prescott,  social  science  class  leader;  Fern  Francom,  literature  class  leader;  Clara  R. 
Snow,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Margaret  Bryan,  Magazine  representative;  Mabel  Perkins, 
work  meeting  leader. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Marjorie  Hetrick,  organist;  LaPrele  Mertz,  chorister;  Afton 
Davis,  theology  class  leader. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Verna  L.  Dewsnup 

ST.  GEORGE  STAKE  (UTAH),  WASHINGTON  WARD  ''SEW  IT  WITH 
COTTON  BAGS"  EXHIBIT,  September  3-5,  1953 

Left  to  right-  Myrtle  Adams,  President,  Washington  Ward  Relief  Society;  Rose 
Waters,  First  Counselor;  Grace  Cooper,  work  director  Counselor. 

Verna  L.  Dewsnup,  President,  St.  George  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  the  large 
number  of  articles  displayed  at  this  exhibit:  'There  were  135  articles  made  from  cotton 
bags,  including  wearing  apparel,  hats,  and  household  articles.  Every  woman  in  the 
ward  participated.  The  exhibit  took  first  prize  at  the  Washington  County  Fair,  and 
second  prize  at  the  Utah  State  Fair,  at  which  these  sisters  won  a  portable  Singer 
sewing  machine  as  their  award." 


Qj  are  well  to  the  Autumn  JL  eaves 

Lettie  B.  H.  Rich 

All  day  the  autumn  leaves  drop  down 
By  silent  breezes  stirred; 
A  hush  as  if  someone  passing — 
Scarcely  a  sound  is  heard. 
Then  twilight  stars  shine  bright; 
The  moon  is  lost  behind  the  cloud. 
The  earth  grows  dark  as  if  in  mourning 
Wrapped  in  a  somber  shroud. 
The  raindrops  softly  kiss  the  leaves. 
The  wind  sighs  a  tender  last  farewell 
As  the  dead  leaves  fall  on  the  walk. 


LESSJON   DEPARTMENT 


cJheologyi — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 


Lesson  28— Further  Teachings  of  Alma  and  Amuiek 
Eider  Leiand  H.  Monson 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  chapters  29-35) 

For  Tuesday,  January  4,  1955 

Objective:  To  show  the  great  influence  of  prayer  and  repentance  in  changing  the 
lives  of  people. 


Alma  Reioices 

\  LMA  rejoiced  over  the  success  of 
his  brethren  and  the  fact  that 
the  sons  of  Mosiah  and  their  com- 
panions had  been  able  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  Lamanites  and  bring 
many  of  them  into  the  Church. 
Filled  with  love,  he  exclaimed: 

O  that  I  were  an  angel,  and  could  have 
the  wish  of  mine  heart,  that  I  might  go 
forth  and  speak  with  the  trump  of  God, 
with  a  voice  to  shake  the  earth,  and  cry 
repentance  unto  every  people!  (Alma 
29:1). 

Wlien  he  saw  repentant  souls 
coming  into  the  Church,  his  whole 
being  was  filled  with  joy  and  with 
a  desire  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
the    Master.     The    entire    twenty- 


ninth  chapter  beautifully  expresses 
Alma's  feelings,  and  might  be  read 
aloud  in  the  class. 

Rise  of  KoiihoT  the  Anti-Chiist 

During  his  period  of  rejoicing. 
Alma  was  confronted  with  a  difficult 
problem.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  judges,  Korihor,  an 
Anti-Christ,  came  into  Zarahemla 
and  began  to  deny  what  the  proph- 
ets had  said  concerning  the  coming 
of  Christ. 

The  laws  of  the  land  were  such 
that  a  man  was  entitled  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  belief.  For 
the  scripture  said,  ''.  .  .  Choose  ye 
this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve"  (Al- 
ma 30:8).  If  they  did  not  believe  in 
Christ,  there  was  no  law  to  punish 
them. 
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Korihor  taught  the  people  that  no 
man  knows  anything  concerning  the 
future.  Prophecies,  he  said,  were 
only  the  foolish  traditions  of  the  fa- 
thers. He  also  said  there  would  be 
no  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  and  implied  that  none 
was  necessary,  for  he  taught  that: 

.  .  .  e\'ery  man  fared  in  this  life  ac- 
cording to  the  management  of  the  crea- 
ture; therefore  e\'ery  man  prospered  ac- 
cording to  his  genius,  and  that  every  man 
conquered  according  to  his  strength;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  did  was  no  crime  (Al- 
ma 30:17). 

Obviously,  such  doctrines  were 
pernicious  and  led  away  the  hearts 
of  many.  He  won  converts,  and 
many  men  and  women  began  to 
commit  whoredoms. 

Korihor  went  to  the  land  of  Jer- 
shon  and  preached  to  the  people; 
".  . .  they  were  more  wise  than  many 
of  the  Nephites  .  .  ."  (Alma  30:20) 
for  they  bound  him  and  carried  him 
before  their  high  priest,  Ammon. 
Ammon  had  him  carried  out  of  the 
land  of  Jershon. 

Korihor  then  went  to  the  land  of 
Gideon,  where  he  was  bound  and 
delivered  to  the  high  priest  and  to 
the  chief  judge  over  that  land.  The 
high  priest,  Giddonah,  reproved 
him,  and  asked  why  he  taught  that 
the  Christ  should  not  come. 

Korihor  told  Giddonah  that  such 
teachings  were  designed  to  establish 
power  and  authority  over  the  people 
and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  He 
further  denied  that  Christ  should 
come.  When  Giddonah  and  the 
chief  judge  saw  his  hard  heart  and 
his  bravado  in  reviling  against  God, 
they  refused  to  talk  to  him.  They 
authorized  the  officers  to  bind  him 
and  take  him  to  Zarahemla  to  Alma 


and  to  the  chief  judge  who  was  gov- 
ernor over  all  the  land. 

When  Korihor  appeared  before 
Alma,  he  reviled  the  priests  and 
teachers  for  leading  the  people 
astray,  and  complained  that  they 
profited  from  the  labors  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Alma  denied  that  the  priests  and 
teachers  lived  upon  the  labors  of  the 
people  and  said,  ''.  .  .  I  have  never 
received  so  much  as  even  one  senine 
for  my  labor  .  .  ."  (Alma  30:33). 

To  Alma's  question,  *\  .  .  Believ- 
est  thou  that  there  is  a  God?"  Kori- 
hor   answered,    ''Nay"    (Alma    30: 

37-38). 

Alma  then  bore  his  personal  testi- 
mony that  God  lives  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  should  come  and  redeem 
mankind.  He  referred  to  the  scrip- 
tures as  containing  evidence  and 
bearing  witness  that  there  is  a  God, 
then  he  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
design  in  nature.    He  declared: 

.  .  .  even  the  earth,  and  all  things  that 
are  upon  the  face  of  it,  yea,  and  its  mo- 
tion, yea,  and  also  all  the  planets  which 
move  in  their  regular  form  do  witness  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Creator  (Alma 
30:44). 

Korihoi  Becomes  Dumb 

After  listening  to  the  argument 
from  Alma,  Korihor  still  denied  the 
existence  of  God  and  said  he  would 
not  believe  without  a  sign.  Alma 
said: 

...  it  is  better  that  thy  soul  should  be 
lost  than  that  thou  shouldst.be  the  means 
of  bringing  many  souls  down  to  destruc- 
tion, by  thy  lying  and  by  thy  flattering 
words   (Alma  30:47). 

Alma  warned  him  that  if  he 
should  deny  God  again,  God  would 
smite  him  dumb.    Korihor  persisted 
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in  his  denial  and  Alma  said,  ''.  .  .  in 
the  name  of  God,  ye  shall  be  struck 
dumb  .  .  ."  (Alma  30:49),  and  from 
that  moment  Korihor  could  not 
speak. 

Seeing  what  had  happened,  the 
chief  judge  wrote  to  Korihor, 
''.  .  .  Art  thou  convinced  of  the  pow- 
er of  God?  .  .  /'  (Alma  30:51)  Kori- 
hor wrote  in  answer: 

...  I  know  that  I  am  dumb,  for  I  can- 
not speak;  and  I  know  that  nothing  sa\e 
it  were  the  power  of  God  could  bring 
this  upon  me;  yea,  and  I  also  knew  that 
there  was  a  God  (Alma  30:52). 

Korihor  besought  Alma  to  pray  to 
God  that  the  curse  might  be  taken 
from  him,  but  Alma  said  if  the 
curse  were  taken  from  him  he  would 
again  lead  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  So  Korihor  '\  .  .  was  cast 
out,  and  went  about  from  house  to 
house  begging  for  his  food"  (Alma 
31:56).  He  went  about  among  a 
group  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Nephites  known  as  the 
Zoramites.  While  going  forth 
among  them  '\  .  .he  was  run  upon 
and  trodden  down,  even  until  he 
was  dead"  (Alma  30:59). 

Alma  Among  the  Zoramites 

Having  settled  this  trouble  with 
Korihor,  and  learning  that  the  Zor- 
amites were  perverting  the  ways  of 
the  Lord  and  bowing  down  to  dumb 
idols,  Alma's  heart  ''.  .  .  again  began 
to  sicken  because  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  people"  (Alma  31:1).  He  took 
a  group  of  missionaries  with  him 
to  go  to  the  land  of  Antionum  and 
seek  to  reclaim  these  apostate  Zor- 
amites. He  took  with  him  three  of 
the  four  sons  of  Mosiah,  Amnion, 
Aaron,  and  Omner;  Amulek  and 
Zeezrom,  and  tw^o  of  his  sons,  Shib- 


lon  and  Corianton.  Alma  feared 
that  the  Zoramites  would  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  Lamanites, 
and  he  had  found  that  preaching  the 
word  was  more  potent  in  getting 
people  to  do  right  than  the  sword 
or  anything  else. 

Alma  discovered  a  peculiar  form 
of  worship  among  these  dissenting 
Nephites.  In  the  center  of  their 
synagogue  they  had  built  a  high 
stand,  which  they  called  a  Rame- 
umptom,  or  "holy  stand."  One  by 
one  the  people  who  desired  to  wor- 
ship ascended  this  stand,  stretched 
forth  their  hands  towards  heaven, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  a  com- 
mon prayer.  This  prayer  explicitly 
declared  their  belief  that  God  had 
elected  them  to  be  his  holy  children, 
and  that  he  had  made  it  known  to 
them  that  there  should  be  no  Christ. 

Alma  grieved  because  of  this 
wicked  and  perverse  people  who 
idolized  wealth  and  pride,  and  he 
prayed  fervently  that  the  mission- 
aries might  be  endowed  with  power 
and  wisdom  enough  to  bring  them 
to  repentance: 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Alma 
had  said  these  words,  that  he  clapped  his 
hands  upon  all  them  who  were  with  him. 
And  behold,  as  he  clapped  his  hands  up- 
on them,  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Alma  31:36) . 

Then  the  missionaries  separated 
themselves  and  went  forth  to  preach 
the  word  of  God  unto  the  people 
again. 

The  missionaries  entered  into 
their  synagogues  and  houses,  they 
even  preached  the  word  in  their 
streets,  and  the  poor  hearkened  to 
the  words  of  Alma.  They  said  that 
the  Zoramite  priests  had  cast  them 
out  of  their  synagogues  and  implied 
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that  they  had  no  place  to  worship. 
Ahna,  reahzing  that  their  affhction 
had  humbled  them,  began  teaching 
them  the  x^onderful  discourse  on 
faith.  (See  Alma,  chapter  32.) 

Alma's  DiscouTse  on  Faith 
Alma  defined  faith  as: 

.  .  .  faith  is  not  to  have  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  things;  therefore  if  ye  have  faith 
ye  hope  for  things  which  are  not  seen, 
which  are  true  (Alma  32:21). 

He  asked  them  to  apply  faith  to 
the  words  which  he  gave  them.  He 
suggested  that  perhaps  they  could 
do  no  more  at  present  than  to  desire 
to  bclie\e  his  words.  He  then  com- 
pared the  idea  of  developing  faith 
in  his  words  to  a  seed  which  is  plant- 
ed. He  advised  them  that  if  the 
seed  sown  in  their  hearts  germi- 
nated, enlarged  the  soul,  and  en- 
lightened the  understanding,  then 
they  would  recognize  it  as  good  and 
desirable.  He  then  asked  the  peo- 
ple to  plant  the  word,  that  Christ 
should  come  and  redeem  the  world, 
in  their  hearts,  and  when  it  would 
begin  to  germinate  and  to  grow,  to 
nourish  it  by  their  faith.  Under  such 
conditions,  he  told  them,  ''.  .  .  it  will 
become  a  tree,  springing  up  in  you 
unto  everlasting  life  .  .  ."  (Alma 
33:23).  Alma  also  cited  the  words 
of  Zenos,  Zenoch,  and  Moses  to 
prove  that  the  people  did  not  need 
to  be  in  a  synagogue  to  worship  God 
and  that  prophets  of  old  had  fore- 
told the  mission  of  Christ. 

Amuiek  Explains  the  Atonement 

After  Alma  had  taught  them  how 
to  develop  faith  in  the  future  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  in  his  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
Amuiek  arose  and  said  that  their 
great     problem     seemed     to     be 


"whether  the  word  be  in  the  Son 
of  God,  or  whether  there  shall  be 
no  Christ"  (Alma  34:5).  He 
called  to  their  attention  that  Alma 
had  referred  to  Zenos,  Zenoch,  and 
Moses  in  the  scriptures  as  teaching 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  Amuiek 
then  said,  "...  I  will  testify  unto 
you  of  myself  that  these  things  are 
true  .  .  ."  (Alma  34:8).  He  taught 
that: 

...  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be 
a  great  and  last  sacrifice;  yea,  not  a  sacri- 
fice of  man,  neither  of  beast,  neither  of 
any  manner  of  fowl;  for  it  shall  not  be  a 
human  sacrifice;  but  it  must  be  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  sacrifice  (Alma  34:10). 

This  infinite  and  eternal  sacrifice 
would  fulfill  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
its  ordinances  would  no  longer  be 
required.  (See  Alma  34:13.)  Only 
those  who  repented  and  believed  in 
the  Son  of  God  would  receive  a  re- 
mission of  sins.  The  intent  of  this 
last  sacrifice  was  "...  to  bring  about 
the  bowels  of  mercy,  which  over- 
powereth  justice,  and  bringeth  about 
means  unto  men  that  they  may  have 
faith      unto     repentance"      (Alma 

34-15)- 

Amuiek  Cries  Repentance 

Recognizing  this  truth,  Amuiek 
asked  the  people  to  repent  and  to 
pray  for  things  at  all  times— things 
regarded  by  man  as  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  (Alma  34:18-27), 
always  remembering  that  prayers 
were  vain  except  the  individual  gave 
of  his  substance  to  the  needy  and 
the  naked  and  visited  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted.  Amuiek  exhorted  the 
people  to  repent  immediately,  for, 
he  said: 

.  .  .  now  is  the  time  and  the  day  of 
your  sah'ation  .  .  .  the  day  of  this  life  is 
the  day  for  men  to  perform  their  labors 
.   .  .  therefore,  I  beseech  of  you  that  ye 
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do  not  procrastinate  the  day  of  your  re- 
pentance until  the  end;  for  after  this  day 
of  hfe,  which  is  given  us  to  prepare  for 
eternity,  behold,  if  we  do  not  improve  our 
time  while  in  this  life,  then  cometh  the 
night  of  darkness  v\herein  there  can  be 
no  labor  performed.  Ye  cannot  say,  when 
ye  are  brought  to  that  awful  crisis,  that  I 
will  repent,  that  I  will  return  to  my  God. 
Nay,  ye  cannot  say  this;  for  that  same 
spirit  which  doth  possess  your  bodies  at 
the  time  that  ye  go  out  of  this  life,  that 
same  spirit  will  have  power  to  possess  your 
body      in      that      eternal      world      (Alma 

34:31-34)- 

Aniulek  admonished  and  pled 
with  the  people,  before  he  left  them, 
to  work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  before  God,  to  deny  no  more 
the  coming  of  Christ,  to  contend  no 
more  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be 
humble,  and  to  pray  continually. 

After  finishing  his  address,  Amul- 
ek  returned  to  the  land  of  Jershon 
where  he  met  with  the  other  mis- 
sionaries. The  Zoramites  cast  out 
of  the  land  all  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  truth.  These  people  al- 
so went  to  the  land  of  Jershon, 
where  the  people  of  Amnion  lived, 
and  Alma  and  his  brethren  min- 
istered unto  them. 

Alma  and  his  brothers  soon  re- 
turned to  Zarahemla,  for  they  had 


completed  their  missionary  activities 
among  the  Zoramites.  The  Zoram- 
ites began  to  mix  with  the  Laman- 
ites  and  to  stir  them  up  to  war 
against  the  people  of  Amnion  and 
the  Nephites.  The  people  of  Am- 
nion left  Jershon  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Melek  so  that  the  Nephite 
armies  could  move  in,  and  war  be- 
gan in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
judges. 

The  heart  of  Alma  became  ex- 
ceedinglv  sorrowful  because  of  the 
hardness  of  heart  \\hich  was  coming 
o\er  many  of  the  Nephites  who  be- 
gan to  be  oflfended  because  of  the 
strictness  of  the  word  he  had 
preached  among  all  the  people  in 
everv  city.  Therefore,  Alma  caused 
his  sons  to  come  together  so 
"...  that  he  might  gi\'e  unto  them 
every  one  his  charge,  separately,  con- 
cerning the  things  pertaining  unto 
righteousness  .  .  ."  (Alma  35:16). 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  Compare  the  growth  of  faith  to 
planting  a  seed. 

2.  \Miat  did  Amulek  say  about  prayer? 
(Alma   34:18-27) 

3.  Wliy  must  we  prepare  in  this  life 
to  meet  God? 


Ujounty 

Dorothy  O.  Rea 

Autumn  brings  the  fruit  of  vine  and  orchard; 
Eden's  flavors  are  ripe  upon  the  land. 
Apples,  sweet  as  childhood  dreams  remembered. 
Hang  at  tiptoe  reach  above  my  hand. 
Clustered  grapes  wrapped  in  purple  goodness. 
Gathered  summer  nectar  while  they  grew. 
The  crystal  pears  distilled  deep  within  them 
Sugared  drops  of  early  morning  dew. 
Golden  peaches  now  turn  flanneled  cheeks 
To  autumn  sun,  warm  upon  the  bough. 
The  bending  tree,  weary  of  her  burden, 
Sings  to  us  who  listen — harvest  now. 


Visiting  cJeacher  //Les sages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  28—".  .  .   For  That  Same  Spirit  Which   Doth   Possess  Your  Bodies 

at  the  Time  That  Ye  Go  Out  of  This  Life,  That  Same  Spirit  Will  Have 

Power  to  Possess  Your  Body  in  That  Eternal  World"  (Alma  34:34). 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  January  4,  1955 

Objective:     To  point  out  that  whatever  spirit  possesses  our  bodies  in  this  life 
will  be  with  us  after  death. 


A  FTER  ALMA  had  urged  the 
people  to  plant  the  word  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  so  that  they 
would  believe  in  Christ,  Amulek, 
his  companion,  expressed  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others  as  is 
shown  by  the  fervor  with  which  he 
pleaded  with  his  brethren  to  rid 
themselves  of  sin  while  they  were 
yet  in  mortality. 

We  often  hear  people  say,  ''Oh, 
when  I  get  on  the  other  side  I  will 
find  out  what  is  really  true,  and  then 
I  will  do  something  about  it."  Some- 
how they  surmise  that  they  will  see 
things  differently  after  death,  be 
able  more  readily  to  discern  the 
truth,  and  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  prove  and  weigh  matters.  Then, 
when  they  are  convinced,  they  be- 
lieve they  can  easily  and  quickly 
remedy  their  habits  to  conform  to 
the  right  pattern. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth!  Amulek  tells  us  that  after 
death  we  will  possess  the  same  spirit, 
which  would  infer  that  we  will  have 
the  same  attitudes  and  outlook  as 
we  had  here  in  mortality. 

Men  won't  know  any  more  when  they 
are  dead  than  when  they  are  living.  .  .  . 
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They  will  not  understand  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  only  by  the  same  process  as 
they  understand  and  comprehend  them 
here  (Melvin  J.  Ballard:  Three  Degrees 
of  Glory,  page  25). 

If  we  have  been  skeptical  or  indif- 
ferent here,  those  qualities  will  still 
be  with  us  in  that  eternal  world. 
We  will  retain  the  same  habits  and 
dispositions  which  comprised  our 
natures  here.  We  shall  not  miracu- 
lously shed  any  traits  of  character, 
any  faults  or  weaknesses  bv  virtue 
of  passing  through  the  portals  of 
death. 

Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard  gives  us 
his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
Three  Degrees  oi  Glory: 

Do  not  let  any  of  us  imagine  that  we 
can  go  down  to  the  gra\'e  not  having  over- 
come the  corruptions  of  the  flesh  and  then 
lose  in  the  grave  all  our  sins  and  evil 
tendencies.  ...  It  is  much  easier  to 
overcome  and  serve  the  Lord  when  both 
flesh  and  spirit  are  combined  as  one  .  .  . 
(pp.   14,  25). 

This  urgent  appeal  to  improve 
our  lives  while  the  opportunity  is 
available  and  most  productive  should 
stir  us  to  action. 


vi/ork    i/Leeting — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 
Lesson  4— Irons  and  Ironers 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 
For  Tuesday,  January  ii,  1955 


IRONING  has  frequently  been 
classed  as  the  most  tiring  of  all 
homemaking  tasks.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  utmost  importance  that  ironing 
equipment  be  selected  that  will  re- 
duce fatigue. 

An  iron  should  be  comfortable  to 
use  whether  it  is  for  short  time 
pressing  or  for  the  whole  week's 
ironing.  Medium  weight  irons 
seem  to  do  better  work  with  less  ef- 
fort than  do  either  the  feather 
weight  or  xery  hea\'y  ones.  Your 
choice  will  depend  some  upon 
whether  you  will  ha\e  just  a  general 
purpose  iron,  or  both  a  regular  and 
a  steam  iron.  Many  growing  chil- 
dren have  ne\'er  learned  to  like  to 
iron  because  selection  of  ironing 
equipment  suitable  to  their  needs 
was  ne\er  considered. 

Regular  irons  require  little  special 
care  other  than  protecting  them 
from  falling,  being  scratched,  or 
other\\'ise  marred.  The  cord  must 
be  kept  away  from  the  hot  iron  and 
should  ne\'er  be  vx'rapped  tightly 
about  it.  This  wears  it  out  and  the 
wires  inside  the  cord  are  shorted, 
often  causing  a  fire  or  serious  acci- 
dent. Steam  irons  do  require  cer- 
tain care  for  long  life  and  top  per- 
formance. Distilled  watQx  is  recom- 
mended for  use  in  them.  If  regular 
water  must  be  used,  occasionally  fill 
the  iron  with  distilled  vinegar,  let 


it  steam  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
then  let  it  remain  in  the  iron  over 
night.  Drain  and  rinse  thoroughly 
\xith  tap  \x'ater.  Dry  before  storing 
it.  Ordinarily,  steam  irons  are  emp- 
tied after  each  use,  preferably  while 
the  iron  is  still  hot,  so  that  the  iron 
heat  will  e\aporate  the  few  drops  of 
moisture  that  may  be  left.  Overheat- 
ing shortens  the  life  of  all  irons. 

Everv  piece  of  electrical  equip- 
ment should  carry  an  underwriter's 
laboratorv's  seal  of  safety.  The  man- 
ner in  which  different  temperatures 
are  indicated  and  the  way  they  are 
regulated  may  help  to  make  an  iron 
a  safe  or  unsafe  piece  of  equipment 
to  use.  Lack  of  sufficient  safety 
features  has  disqualified  more  irons 
from  the  acceptable  list  than  any 
other  single  feature. 

An  ironer  can  be  a  real  time  and 
labor  sa\er.  Some  women  are 
afraid  they  could  not  use  an  ironer 
safelv  and  efficiently,  while  others 
ha\e  ne\er  de\eloped  skill  in  using 
their  ironers.  Learning  new  skills 
and  abandonment  of  old  habits  re- 
quire time,  patience,  and  persever- 
ance. Begin  by  ironing  only  flat 
pieces  until  you  understand  the 
mechanics  of  your  machine,  then 
do  the  more  intricate  pieces  a  few 
at  a  time.  Soon  you  will  find  that 
you  can  do  almost  your  entire  iron- 
ing on  your  ironer  without  becom- 
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ing  fatigued,  and  in  only  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  previously  required. 

Ironers  are  of  two  general  types, 
rotary  and  flat  plate.  All  ironers  have 
thermostats  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture to  suit  the  fabric  on  which  you 
are  working.  Some  have  two  ther- 
mostats, so  you  need  heat  only  half 
the  ironer  when  doing  small  things. 
Befoi:e  buying  an  ironer,  sit  down 
to  it,  see  if  you  can  operate  the  vari- 
ous controls,  and  reach  all  the  parts 
without  undue  strain. 

Special  features,  such  as  small 
folding  end  shelves,  clothes  bars, 
special  work  lights,  and  certain  auto- 
matic features,  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  an  ironer,  yet  are  of  no  great 
significance  to  the  user. 

Select  the  kind  of  equipment  that 


will  permit  and  encourage  all  fam- 
ily members  to  use  and  enjoy  it, 
that  will  safeguard  the  health,  and 
that  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
good  work  habits  among  the  family 
members. 

Thoughts  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  contributing  factors  in 
making  ironing  enjoyable? 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  teaching 
your  daughters  good  ironing  techniques, 
such  as:  sorting  clothes  before  ironing, 
placing  articles  requiring  about  the  same 
amount  of  heat  together;  doing  flimsy, 
quickly  dried  things  first;  sitting  on  a 
comfortable  chair  with  feet  flat  on  the 
floor,  and  back  supported;  keeping  damp 
sponge  near;  hangers;  clothes  rack,  etc. 

3.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  your  ironing? 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson   44— Emily   Bronte   (1818-1848) 
Elder  Brian t  S.  Jacobs 
(Textbook:     The  Literatiue  oi  England,  U,  Woods,  Watt,  Anderson,  pp.  716-720) 

For  Tuesday,  January  18,  1955 

•  Objective:  To  gain  an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Emily  Bronte  and  to  appreci- 
ate her  suffering,  courage,  and  power, 

God    will    not    make    himself    manifest    to    cowards. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

No  coward  soul  is  mine. 

No  trembler  in  the  world's  storm-troubled  sphere; 
I  see  Heaven's  glories  shine. 

And   faith   shines   equal,   arming   me  from   fear. 

— Emily  Bronte  (text,  page  720) 

The  Book  of  Psalms  asks  of  God,  fearless  soul  who  raises  more  ques- 
''What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind-  tions  about  life  than  she  answers, 
ful  of  him?"  With  profit  we  might  and  provokes  us  to  do  likewise? 
well  address  to  ourselves— to  each  Few  would  fail  to  agree  that  Em- 
other  —  the  same  piercing  query,  ily  Bronte  is  one  of  the  two  greatest 
Who  will  meet  the  question  just  women  poets  in  English  literature, 
after  having  met  Emily  Bronte,  this  and  her  Wutheiing  Heights  is  con- 
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ceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful novels  of  all  time.  Her  onlv 
life  is  the  inner  one,  a  life  deep 
and  entangled  and  dominant  within 
her.  Most  of  us  have  such  an  inner 
life,  but  few  of  us  can  define  our- 
selves for  what  we  are,  and  express 
our  inner  findings  in  communicable 
and  artistic  form. 

Once  drinking  deep  of  that 

divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  seek  the  empty 

world  again? 

(text,  page  718,  lines  31-32). 

So  ends  the  poem  ''Remem- 
brance/' in  which  she  states  truth 
so  innocently  and  purely  that  here, 
as  in  her  other  poems,  and  in  her 
novel,  her  truth  becomes  a  tie  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  Yes,  indeed, 
her  outward  world  was  empty;  her 
physical  existence  was  the  most 
barren  and  monotonous  of  all  mod- 
ern writers  of  stature.  Yet  ironically 
it  was  in  this  grim,  gray  straitjacket 
of  sterile  isolation  that  her  human 
anguish  grew  during  her  twenty 
years  of  writing  to  such  power  and 
depth,  that  her  own  phrase  ''divine 
anguish"  may  be  fairly  applied. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  our  study 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  last  year,  Emi- 
ly's sociable,  friendly  sister,  the 
Bronte  children  spent  their  lives  in 
complete  isolation  at  Haworth  Par- 
sonage, miles  from  any  other  house 
on  the  bleak  moors  of  Yorkshire. 
They  were  well  fed  and  clothed, 
but  their  father— embittered  pos- 
sibly, by  having  his  own  hopes  for 
eminence  in  literature  and  in  church 
politics  wither,  possibly  embittered 
also  by  being  left  a  young  widower 
with  six  children— removed  himself 
to  his  study  where  he  took  his  meals, 
read,  and  wrote,  while  all  his  chil- 
dren,   particularly    the    strong,    im- 


passioned Emily,  became  so  starved 
for  affection  and  human  security 
that  they  became  desperate.  When 
Emily  was  eleven,  Charlotte  led  the 
children  in  creating  the  imaginary 
kingdom  of  Angria,  luxurious,  ro- 
mantic, florid  with  knights  and  la- 
dies, adventure,  and  love. 

When  Charlotte  left  for  school, 
her  brother  Branwell  claimed  leader- 
ship. In  rebellion,  Emily  withdrew 
with  Anne,  her  younger  sister,  and 
together  they  created  the  imaginary 
world  of  Gondal,  a  bleak  island  in 
the  North  Pacific,  counterpart  to 
their  own  beloved  Yorkshire  moors. 
Many  of  her  best  poems  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Gondal  cycle,  and 
her  great  achievement,  V^uihtimg 
Heights,  is  but  an  imaginative  con- 
tinuation of  her  Gondal  writings, 
all  of  which  are  lost  save  the  few 
poems. 

For  us  moderns  who  have  the 
happenings  of  the  world  at  our  door 
each  morning  —  nay,  each  quarter 
hour— who  as  a  commonplace  drive 
a  thousand  miles  for  a  vacation  or 
a  holiday  visit,  and  fly  across  a  con- 
tinent overnight,  the  isolation  of 
our  pioneer  fathers  in  time  and 
space  seems  almost  deadly.  Yet 
Emily  knew  no  social  comforts:  no 
group  affiliation  other  than  attend- 
ing church,  no  childhood  friends 
outside  the  home,  no  newspaper, 
no  magazines,  no  liberation  through 
travel,  save  for  eight  months  in 
Brussels  in  her  teens.  From  age 
seven  to  sixteen  Emily  never  left 
Haworth;  when  she  did  it  almost 
killed  her,  so  lonesome  was  she  for 
her  pattern  of  complete  freedom 
within  her  inner  life.  During  the 
last  seven  years  of  her  life  she  left 
Haworth  only  for  a  few  days. 

Emily  was  not  timid  (far  from  it, 
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THE  FOUR  BRONTES— EMILY,  CHARLOTTE,  BRANWELL,  AND  ANNE 

From  a  Painting  by  Branwell 

as  her  writings  prove),  nor  was  she 
afraid,  for  one  day  she  subdued  a 
savage  bulldog  with  her  bare  hands. 
It  was  just  that,  for  Emily,  who 
most  wanted  and  needed  love  and 
human  companionship,  living  in  a 
vacuum  came  to  be  the  unbearable 


There  ha\'e  been   times   I  cannot  hide. 
There    have    been    times    when    this 
was  drear. 
When  my  sad  soul  forgot  its  pride 

And    longed    for    one    to    love    me 
here.   .  .   . 


cruelty.  And  in  her  concealed,  stoic 
pride,  she  refused  to  beg  life  for 
bread,  only  to  receive  the  familiar 
stone  of  being  neglected,  unloved, 
cut  off  from  any  chance  of  realizing 
in  this  life  the  identity  only  loved 
people  know.  In  her  poem  'T  Am 
the  Only  Being,"  she  tells  how  she 
suffered,  and  fought  with  her  pride: 

I  am  the  only  being  whose  doom 

No  tongue  would  ask,  no  eye  would 
mourn; 
I've  never  caused  a  thought  of  gloom, 
A  smile  of  joy,  since  I  was  born. 

In  secret  pleasure,  secret  tears. 

This  changeful  life  has  slipped  away 

As  friendless  after  eighteen  years 
As  lone  as  on  my  natal  day. 


In  "A  Little  While"  (text,  page 
719)  she  tells  how  her  ''harassed 
heart"  longs  for  her  dreary,  barren 
home: 

The  house  is  old,  the  trees  are  bare, 

Moonless     above     bends      twilight's 
dome; 
But  what  on  earth  is  half  so  dear — 

So  longed  for — as  the  hearth  of  home? 

(lines  12-16) 

Thus  cut  off  from  her  own  true 
nature,  Emily  found  escape  and 
reality  in  the  rugged  moors  about 
her,  and  in  her  imagination.  Here 
was  a  realm: 

.  .  .  where  guile,  and  hate,  and  doubt, 
And  cold  suspicion  never  rise; 

Where    thou    [Imagination],    and    I,   and 
Liberty, 

Have  undisputed  so\'ereignty, 

*To  Imagination"  (page  718,  lines  8-12) 
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Early  in  her  life,  and  throughout, 
Emily  was  terrifyingly  aware  of  the 
price  she  paid  each  hour  for  daring 
to  be  aware  of  what  life  could  be, 
and  then  comparing  it  to  what  her 
life  was.  But  though  the  calloused 
world  of  self-interest  and  indiffer- 
ence did  nothing  to  give  her  a  sense 
of  belonging,  leaving  her  to  eat  out 
her  heart  in  cold,  empty  rooms,  she 
could  not  contain  herself,  just  as 
she  could  not  complain  in  bitter- 
ness. In  her  stark,  magnificent  'The 
Old  Stoic,"  (text,  page  720)  she 
asks  for  her  heart's  desire: 

In  life  and  death  a  chainless  soul, 
With  courage  to  endure. 

(lines   11-12) 

Because  the  institutions  of  society 
—stern  home,  exclusive  school,  en- 
trenched, self- justifying  government, 
expedient,  belligerent  church— had 
never  given  her  substance,  she  felt 
it  necessary  to  escape  from  them— 


escape  not  above  or  beyond,  but 
more  deeply  within.  Though  she 
promised  to  walk  'where  my  own 
nature  would  be  leading,"  ignoring 
the 

.    .    .    visions    rising,    legion    after   legion, 

[which] 
Bring  the  unreal  world  too  strangely  near. 

"Often  Rebuked,  Yet  Always  Back 
Returning," 

(page  720,  lines  7-8) 

She  increasingly  finds  sustenance 
in  other-worldly  communications  of 
the  spirit.  In  'The  Visionary"  she 
defies  all  restraints  to  prevent  her 
finding  spiritual  peace: 

The  little  lamp  burns  straight,  its  rays 
shoot  strong  and  far: 

I  trim  it  well,  to  be  the  wanderer's  guiding- 
star. 

Frown,  my  haughty  sire;  chide,  my  angry 
dame! 

Set  \'0ur  slaves  to  spy;  threaten  me  with 
shame: 
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But  neither  sire  nor  dame,  nor  prying  serf 

shall  know 
What  angel  nightly  tracks  that  waste  of 

frozen  snow. 

In  'The  Prisoner/'  also  unfortun- 
ately not  in  our  text,  she  tells  of 
a  beautiful  woman  prisoner: 

.  .  .  her  face  .  .  .  soft  and  mild 
As  sculptured  marble  saint,  or  slumbering 
unweaned  child.  .  .  . 

who  defies  the  jailor  and  his  bolts 
and  irons  to  ''hold  her  long'': 

Still,    let    my    tyrants    know,    I    am    not 

doomed  to  wear 
Year   after   year   in    gloom,    and    desolate 

despair; 
A  messenger  of  Hope  comes  every  night 

to  me. 
And  offers  for  short  life,  eternal  liberty. 

She  then  tells  how  the  messenger 
comes : 

But,  first,  a  hush  of  peace — a  soundless 
calm  descends; 

The  struggle  of  distress  and  fierce  im- 
patience ends; 

Mute  music  soothes  my  breast — unuttered 
harmony, 

That  I  could  never  dream,  till  Earth  was 
lost  to  me. 

Then  dawns  the  Invisible;  the  Unseen  its 
truth  reveals; 

My  outward  sense  is  gone,  my  inward  es- 
sence feels: 

Its  wings  are  almost  free — its  home,  its 
harbor  found. 

Measuring  the  gulf,  its  stoops — and  dares 
the  final  bound. 

Oh!    dreadful    is    the   check — intense    the 

agony— 
When  the  ear  begins  to  hear,  and  the  eye 

begins  to  see; 
When    the    pulse    begins    to    throb,    the 

brain  to  think  again; 
The  soul  to  feel  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  to 

feel  the  chain. 

Yet  I  would  lose  no  sting,  would  wish  no 
torture  less, 


The  more  that  anguish  racks,  the  earlier 
it  will  bless; 

And  robed  in  fires  of  hell,  or  bright  with 
heavenly  shine, 

If  it  but  herald  death,  the  vision  is  di- 
vine! 

Her  earthly  sentence  thus  "over- 
ruled by  Heaven,"  the  "prisoner," 
like  Emily  Bronte,  escapes  the  bonds 
of  earthly  reality  by  finding  within 
herself  and  the  mystical,  superior 
realms  of  the  spirit,  her  strength 
and  her  hope. 

In  discussing  Emily  Bronte,  some 
writers  have  used  the  word  happy. 
After  careful  study  of  her  best- 
known  poems,  and  such  references 
to  death  as  in  the  poem  above,  it 
would  seem  that,  for  her,  death  is 
"a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  hardly  the  hope  of  a  happy 
person.  In  her  poems,  as  in  Wuth- 
ering  Heights,  she  writes  often  of 
two  "escapes":  a  return  to  the  in- 
nocent and  mild  peace  of  childhood, 
or  a  premature  flight  forward  into 
death.  Nor  is  death  really  an  escape, 
so  much  as  a  spiritual  consumma- 
tion, a  fulfillment  desired  both  long 
and  intensely,  and  a  majestic  affirm- 
ation of  a  great  and  living  faith. 
Two  years  before  her  death  from 
tuberculosis,  she  also  wrote  of  her 
own  death,  then  both  near  and  in- 
evitable, because  of  the  universal 
love  of  life,  something  to  be  post- 
poned as  long  as  possible.  In  her 
poem,  "The  Night  Is  Darkening" 
(text,  page  719)  how  much  more 
is  spoken  than  the  words  on  the 
page;  how  universal  is  her  struggle 
with  "a  tyrant  spell"  which  so  un- 
reasonably causes  her  to  draw  back 
from  death  in  a  fear  never  expressed 
in  the  poem,  but  dominating  it 
nonetheless. 

Two  years  later,  when  death  is 
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upon  her,  she  welcomes  it  with  a 
fierce,  defiant  confidence,  proclaim- 
ing the  failures  of  all  false  creeds: 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  Thine  [God's]  infinity; 

So  surely  anchored  on 
The  steadfast  rock  of  immortality. 

With  wide-embracing  love 
Thy  spirit  animates  eternal  years, 

Pervades  and  broods  above, 
Changes,    sustains,   dissolves,   creates,   and 
rears. 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone. 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  were  left  alone. 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  Death, 
Not   atom    that   his    might    could    render 
void; 

Thou — Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And   what   Thou   art   may    never   be    de- 
stroyed. 

"No  Coward  Soul  Is  Mine" 
(page  720,  lines  13-28) 

Here  are  the  final  proclamations 
of  a  soul  far  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  words  she  left  us.  Simple,  un- 
adorned, but  saturated  with  a  pro- 
found sincerity  and  a  great  life- 
philosophv,  her  poems  reveal  to  us 
the  unshaken  integrity  of  a  great 
companion-spirit.  If  her  poems  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  Emily  Bronte 
well  deserved  the  judgment  of  her 
sister  Charlotte  who  wrote  of  her, 
in  1850,  in  the  preface  to  Wuther- 
ing  Heights:  'T  have  never  seen  her 
parallel  in  an\thing.  Stronger  than 
a  man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her 
nature  stood  alone." 

It  was  so  to  the  very  end.  Unwell 


for  years,  Emily  became  chilled  as 
she  stood  at  the  graveside  of  her 
dissolute  brother,  Branwell.  Even 
though  she  knew  in  the  following 
weeks  that  she  was  dying,  she  pushed 
her  body  relentlessly  and  demanded 
even  more  of  her  mind.  When  final- 
ly she  yielded  to  her  family's  plead- 
ings and  consented  to  have  a  doctor, 
she  arose  from  her  deathbed  and 
dressed  herself  completely  before 
he  arri\'ed.  In  a  way  her  death  was 
fittingly  timed— December  ig,  1848 
—  for  onlv  in  winter  were  the  moors 
at  their  bleakest.  And  yet  for  the 
author  of  such  poems  as  hers  — 
author  e\en  more  significantly  of 
WuthcTing  Heights  —  the  bonds  of 
time  and  place  are  contributory  but 
incidental.  ''Liberty  was  the  breath 
of  Emily's  nostrils:  without  it  she 
perished,"  wrote  Charlotte.  Yes,  we 
might  well  remark,  and  with  it  she 
li\ed  —  and  lives,  as  few  mortals, 
and  fewer  women,  have  ever  done, 
in  her  poetry  and  in  Wufhering 
Heights. 

Questions  for  Diseussion 

1.  How  do  Emily  Bronte's  surroundings 
and  home  enxironment  relate  to  her 
poetry? 

2.  For  Emily,  what  is  reality?  What  is 
uni\ersal  in  her  poetry? 

3.  Is  her  courage  real  or  fancied?  Do 
you  consider  it  rather  foolish  or  demon- 
strative?    W'hv  or  wh\'  not? 

4.  Pro\'e  liberty  to  be  the  \ery  breath 
of  Emily's  existence. 

5.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  is  Emily  Bron- 
te inspired  by  faith?     If  so,  faith  in  what? 


QJalfillment 
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The  boundless  eagerness  with  which 
He  greets  the  turning  tide 
Of  spring's  green  wakening,  is  spent 
When  road  and  countryside 


E.  BeiT)' 

Lie  bronze  and  golden  in  the  sun 
Where  autumn  shadows  rim. 
But  barn  and  pantry  shelf  reveal 
The  earth's  response  to  him. 


(bocial  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

(It  is  recommended  that  each  Relief  Society  member  read  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  each  lesson  as  printed  before  the  lesson) 

Article  II 

Section  i.  The  executi\e  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  lie  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with 
the  \'icc  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  mav  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector. 

[The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  \ote  by  Ballot  for  two 
persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves. And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of 
Votes  for  each;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having 
the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority 
of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have 
such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  Person  have  a 
Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner 
chuse  the  President.  But  in  ehusing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  Representation  from  each  State  having  one  Vote;  A  quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice 
President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate 
shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice  President.]  This  paragraph  in  brackets  was 
superseded  on  September  25,  1804. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  ehusing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President; 
neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  ha\'e  attained  to  the 
Age  of  thirtv-five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation, 
or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  \^ice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  pro\'ide  for  the  Case  of 
Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  the  Disability  be  remo\ed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  recci\e  for  his  Services,  a  Compensation, 
which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall 
ha\e  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 
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Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath 
or  Affirmation: — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfullv  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 
Service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing  of  the  principal 
Officer  in  each  of  the  executi\e  Departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  Duties 
of  their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  ha\e  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad\ice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Congress  ma\-  b\-  Law  \cst  the  Appointment 
of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  ha\  e  the  Pow  er  to  fill  up  all  \^acancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of 
their  next  Session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  gi\c  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary'  Occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect 
to  the  Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  ci\  il  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of,  Treason,  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

Article  III 

Section  1.  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish. 

The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  dur- 
ing good  Beha\iour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services  a  Compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority; — to  all  cases  Affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers,  and  Consuls; — to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; —  to  Con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Part}'; — to  Contro\ersies  between  two 
or  more  States; — between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State; — between  Citizens  of 
different  States, — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens 
or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  Part}-,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and 
such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed; 
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but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  War 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort. 

No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no 
Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the 
Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

Lesson  10.  Its  Form  and  Content— The  Executive  (Article  11)  and  Judicial 
(Article  III)  Departments;  The  Doctrine  of  Judicial   Review 

Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen 

Text:  Your  Rugged  Constitution   (   Y.  R.  C.)   pp.   112-155;  ^^^  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States,  Its  Sources  and  Its  Application  (C.  of  U.  S.),  pp.  99-153 

For  Tuesday,  January  25,  1955 

Objective:  To  consider  the  powers,  functions,  offices  and  purposese  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  Departments  and  their  relation  to  the  Legislative  Department  and 
to  each  other.  Also  to  consider  the  great  doctrine  of  "Judicial  Review." 


The  Executive  Department  (Y.  R. 
C,  pp.  112-141;  C.  oi  U.  S.y  pp.  99- 
129) 

A  RTICLE  II  of  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government.  These 
provisions  were  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  there 
was  no  clear-cut  plan  formulated. 
However,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the 
framers  that  there  was  imperative 
need  for  a  national  executive  au- 
thority. Lack  of  a  national  execu- 
tive under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration was  one  of  the  fundamental 
weaknesses    of    the    Confederation. 

Section  I  of  Article  II  vests  the 
executive  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  His  term  of 
office  is  fixed  at  four  years,  as  is 
the  term  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  made  elective,  not 
by  direct  ballot,  but  by  electors. 
The  Presidential  electors  are  ap- 
pointed  or   elected   by   a    method 


determined  by  the  legislatures  of 
each  state,  and  they  equal  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress,  both 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to 
which  such  state  is  entitled. 

Originally,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  electors  (see  Y.  R.  C, 
pp.  114-115)  of  each  state  should 
vote  for  two  persons,  the  one  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  of 
the  total  Electoral  College  was  to 
be  designated  as  President;  and  the 
one  having  the  lesser  number  should 
be  the  Vice-President.  (Y.  R.  C, 
pp.  114-117;  C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  103- 
105).  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  chose 
which  of  the  two  should  be  Presi- 
dent. The  Constitution  provided 
for  this  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment in  1804.  The  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment will  be  considered  in  a  later 
lesson. 

Congress  fixes  by  law  the  time 
of   choosing  the   electors   and   the 
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day  on  which  they  shall  vote,  which 
must  be  the  same  day  throughout 
the  United  States. 

To  hold  the  office  of  President, 
the  candidate  must  be  a  natural- 
born  citizen  and  must  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  of  age  and  be  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  fourteen  years. 

In  case  of  his  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  office  of  President,  the  Vice- 
President  shall  be  President,  and 
Congress  by  law  has  power  to 
designate  the  succession  to  the  office 
of  President,  when  also  the  Vice- 
President  is  no  longer  able  to  fill 
the  Presidency  . 

The  President  receives  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  and  the  com- 
pensation he  receives  may  not  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  is  also  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  other  salary  or 
emoluments  from  the  United  States 
or  any  of  them  during  his  term  of 
office. 

Article    II,    section    I,    clause    8 

reads : 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of 
his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath 
or  Affirmation: — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (C.  oi  U.  S.,  page 
no). 

The  Presidential  office  carries 
great  power  and  prestige.  In  fact 
it  is  probably  the  most  powerful 
political  office  in  the  world  today. 
This  is,  of  course,  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  this  nation  is  the  most 
powerful  on  earth. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President 
(C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  110-129;  Y.  R.  C, 
pp.  126-139). 


The  President  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  except  in 
impeachment  cases. 

The  President  has  power  to  grant 
make  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur.  He  appoints  the 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls 
of  the  United  States,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress, however,  may,  by  law,  vest 
the  appointment  of  inferior  officers, 
as  it  shall  think  proper,  in  the 
President,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments. 

In  case  of  vacancies  during  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  has 
power  to  fill  such  vacancies  by  com- 
missions which  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  is  given  the  duty 
from  time  to  time  of  reporting  to 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  to  recommend  laws  and  meas- 
ures for  its  consideration;  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  he  may  call  Con- 
gress into  session  and  may  adjourn 
both  houses  if  thev  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  adjournment  (Y.  R.  C, 
page  136;  C.  of  U.  S.,  page  121). 

He  receives  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters of  foreign  states,  and  has  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  faithfully  execut- 
ed. In  addition  he  appoints  all  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States. 

The  concluding  section  of  Article 
II  states  the  reasons  for  removal  of 
office  of  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
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United    States,    ''on    Impeachment  law  under  the  Constitution,  enun- 

for,    and    Conviction    of,    Treason,  ciated  the  great  prhiciple  that  the 

Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Constitution    is    the    supreme    law 

Misdemeanors"  (Y.  R.  C.  pp.  140-  of  the  land,  and  gave  utterance  to 

141;  C.  of  U.  S.,  page  129).  the  doctrine  that  the  Legislative  and 

The  Judicial  Department  Executive  Departments  were  bound 

/v  n   r^                   ^^  r^  ^^TT  c  by   its   provisions.    Anything   done 

( Y.  R.  C,  pp.  144-1^5;  C.  of  U.  b.,  ^           i    ,          .          4.     X.1      r^       i.- 

V               Ml      *T-r    ??^  Qj.  enacted  contrary  to  the  Consti- 

Pl'    ^      ^^^'  tution  has  been  declared  to  be  of 

In  the  mmds  of  most  students  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^-^^^^  ^1^^^  decision 

of    go^■ernment,    the    crowning  ^^^^^  rendered. 

achievement  of  the  framers  was  the  g      contrast,    in    England,    the 
provision  made  in  the  Constitution  ^^^^^^^  |^.^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^1^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_ 
for  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^        ^^^1  ^^  Parliament  or 
Government.    This  is  provided  for  ^^   p^^^^^^^    ^^^^-^   enforcement.     If 
by  Article  111.  Parliament   should  pass  a   law,   no 
Judicid  Review  matter  how  unjust  or  unwise,  the 
A  feature  of  our  Constitutional  Crown   may  carry  it   out  and  the 
system,  which  is  not  known  in  any  English  courts  are  powerless  to  pre- 
other  governmental  system,  at  least  vent  its  enforcement, 
to  the  same  degree,  is  that  of  judi-  The  principle  of  judicial  review 
cial  review.    This  means  that   the  is  extended  to  the  state  legislatures 
actions  and  functions  of  the  Legis-  and   executives   and   all   state   con- 
lative  and   Executive   Departments  stitutions  are  construed  to  gi\'e  the 
are  subject  to  review  in  the  courts,  courts  of  both  the  state  and  Federal 
In  no  other  single  illustration  was  Government  this  power  of  review, 
the  genius  of  the  founding  fathers  By    Article    III,    section    1,    the 
so  clearly  manifest  as  in  the  provi-  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
sion  made  for  the  courts  to  nullify  is  \'ested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  acts  of  the  other  two  depart-  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
ments   which   are   contrary   to   the  establish.    Judges  are  appointed  to 
fundamental   law  of  the   Constitu-  hold   office   during   good   behavior, 
tion.    In   one   stroke  arbitrary  and  and  the  compensation  they  receive 
tyrannical  government  was  literally  may  not  be  diminished  during  their 
made  impossible  in  America.    The  continuance  in  office, 
rights  of  individual  citizens  to  life.  The  Judiciary  was  created  as  an 
liberty,    and    pursuit    of   happiness  independent  and  co-ordinate  depart- 
were  made   secure  and  placed  be-  ment  of  the  Government.   The  iii- 
yond  the  power  of  government.  dependence  of  the  Judiciary  insures 
The    Constitution    does    not,    in  that    Congress    and    the    Executive 
words,  provide  for  judicial  review,  shall   not  exceed   the   powers  con- 
This    power    was    first   asserted   by  ferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitu- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  tion.    For  example,  in  all  cases,  in- 
states in  the  famous  case  of  Mar-  eluding  those  in  which  the  Go\'ern- 
bury    vs.    Madison.     Chief    Justice  ment  is  a  party,  the  decision  shall 
Marshall,  the  great  judge  who  laid  be  according  to  law  without  inter- 
the   foundations   of   Constitutional  ference    from    any    department    of 
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the  Government  which  might  have 
an  interest  in  the  outcome. 

Under  Article  III,  Congress  has 
estabhshed  a  complete  system  of 
Federal  courts  having  jurisdiction 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
{Y.R.  C,  page  83). 

Article  III,  section  2,  prescribes 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  judicial  power  of  these 
courts  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution; the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  treaties  made  with  for- 
eign governments;  to  all  cases  aflect- 
ing  ambassadors  and  ministers; 
cases  of  admirality  and  maritime  jur- 
isdiction; to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; 
controversies  between  two  or  more 
states;  between  a  state  and  citizens 
of  another  state,  and  between  citi- 
zens of  different  states.  Originallv 
the  Constitution  pro\'ided  that  the 
judicial  power  should  extend  to  con- 
troversies between  citizens  of  the 
same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states  and  be- 
tween a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  sub- 
jects ( Y.  R.  C,  page  147;  C.  of  U.  S., 
pp.  136-144). 

This  latter  clause  was  amended 
by  the  Elexenth  Amendment  on 
June  8,  1798,  to  provide  expressly 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  not  extend  to  an} 
suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  bv  citizens  of  another  state 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state.  The  reasons  for  this 
Amendment  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  lesson  in  this  series. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article 
III,  section  2,  clause  2,  in  all  cases 
which  affect  ambassadors,  ministers, 
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Our  regular  5.75  "plush 
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or  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has 
original  jurisdiction.  That  is  to  say, 
such  suits  or  actions  may  be  com- 
menced in  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 
In  all  other  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  appelate 
jurisdiction  only.  Appelate  jurisdic- 
tion means  the  power  to  hear  cases 
on  appeal  from  lower  or  inferior 
Federal  courts  and  from  state  courts 
where  the  same  may  have  been  com- 
menced or  appealed. 

Article  III,  section  2,  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
vides that  all  trials  involving  crimin- 
al offenses  shall  be  tried  by  jury  and 
shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the 
offense  was  committed.  When  not 
committed  within  any  state,  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  as  Congress 
may,  by  law,  provide. 

Article  III,  section  3,  clause  1 
defines  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States.  It  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  or  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason 
except  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witness  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court.  This 
Constitutional  requirement  makes 
the  conviction  of  treason  a  most 
difficult  task  for  the  Government 
to  accomplish. 

Congress,  in  addition,  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  punishment 
for  treason  which,  under  present  law, 
is  punishable  by  ''death,  or  impris- 
onment and  fine,  with  the  loss  of 
right  to  hold  office  under  the  Unit- 
ed States"  (C.  of  U.  S.,  page  152). 
but  conviction  (attainder)  of  trea- 
son shall  work  no  corruption  of 
blood   or   forfeiture   except   during 
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the  life  of  the  person  attainted 
(convicted).  (See  Y.  R.  C,  page 
155;  C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  149-153-) 

"Corruption  of  Blood"  means  the 
destruction  of  the  right  to  inherit 
property.  Forfeiture  is  the  forced 
relinquishing  of  estate  or  property 
to  the  government. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  In  what  office  is  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  Government  vested? 

2.  Is  an  Executive  Department  essential 
to  the  Government?  Why? 

3.  How  were  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  originally  chosen  under  the  Con- 
stitution? What  is  the  present  method 
of  selection? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  How  many  Presidential  Electors  does 
each  state  have? 

6.  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  Presidency? 

7.  In  whom  is  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  vested  and  to  what 
classes  of  cases  does  it  extend? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Judicial 
Department  and  how  does  it  affect  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Departments? 

9.  How  are  judges  appointed  under  the 
Constitution? 

10.  Discuss  briefly  the  doctrine  of  "Ju- 
dicial Review"  and  how  it  operates  to  pro- 
tect the  liberties  of  all  citizens. 


■  ♦  ■ 


ViSi, 


iSitor 

Genevieve  Gioen 

Winter  winds  greet  wigwams 
After  Indian   summer  feet 
Have  danced  trees  bare, 
And  walked  the  leaves  to  sleep. 


THE  WORLD'S   FINEST 
PIANOS 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

The  Stradivari  of  Pianos 

EVEREH 

Finest  Toned  Spinet  Piano  Built 

Cable -Nelson 

Finest  Low  Priced  Piano  Built 
All  Obtainable  At 

Beesley  Musk  Co. 

Pioneer  Piano  People 
70  S.  MAIN  ST.        SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


cLove   (^rows  C/onder 

Ethel  Jacohson 

Love  grows  fonder 
Through  the  years; 
Laughter's  sweeter 
After  tears. 

Hands  are  dearer, 
Loved  and  known 
For  caresses 
Often  shown. 

Love,  at  first 
So  fragile-sweet, 
Fills  a  life 
It  made  complete. 

And  gossamer  strands 
That  caught  my  heart 
Are  fused  to  steel 
By  love-wise  art. 
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cJhe   (golden   L^age 

Elizaheth  WiUhimson 

\  DD  something  a  little  different — a  lit- 
'^*-  tie  glamorous  to  your  home  decora- 
tions this  year.     Make  a  gilded  cage. 

1.  Secure  an  old  bird  cage  retrie\ed 
from  an  attic,  a  basement,  or  a  second- 
hand store. 

2.  Paint  the  cage  gold  or  silver. 

3.  Get    two    Christmas    tree    ornament 
birds  from  the  store,  and  attach  them  in 
side  the  cage. 

4.  Place  sprigs  of  evergreens  and  some 
red  berries  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

5.  Tie  a  big  red  or  green  bow  on  the 
top  of  the  cage. 


/Light  of  11  iagic 

Eunice  J.  Miles 

Grinning  goblins,  sheeted  ghosts. 

Merge  and  fade  in  eerie  light, 

Jack-o-lanterns  blink  a  path 

For  gypsies  trailing  in  the  night. 

Lanky  figures  short  and  tall 

As  they  challenge:   "Trick  or  treat"! 

In  a  chilling  undertone. 

How  could  anyone  believe 
Such  gay  spirits,  magic-led, 
At  the  witching  hour  of  ten 
Would  be  fast  asleep  in  bed. 


Viyork   in  LPrint 

Fanny  G.   Brunt 

For  years  she  tried  to  create  poems 
With  rhymn  and  meter  right. 
But  critics  frowned  upon  them, 
Called  her  words  and  phrases  ''trite." 

But  still  she  kept  persisting, 
Till  her  hair  was  getting  gray, 
To  see  her  work  appear  in  print 
That  urge  she  could  not  stay. 

After  years  of  trying  to  write 
A  poem  or  a  sonnet. 
She  made  a  pretty  apron 
W^ith  lace  and  ruffles  on  it; 

Her  work  impro\ed  with  practice, 
And  from  prints  of  rare  design, 
Each  apron  was  a  classic 
Like  a  pretty  valentine. 

By  needle  thread  and  thimble, 
An  art,  and  skill,  and  dint. 
Even  in  far  off  places  now — 
Her  work  appears  in  print. 
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just  off  the  press,  written  with  vitality 
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tells  how  the  prophecy  of  the  reuniting 
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even  now  it  is  being  fulfilled. 
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Summer  fades  fast  in  the  high  mountain 
valleys,  and  nature,  in  a  wild  burst  of  energy, 
seems  determined  to  display  her  most  beauti- 
ful charms  before  winter's  icy  grip  strips 
her  foliage.  The  aspen  leaves  reflect  the 
sun  like  polished  gold  coins.  The  blazing 
red  maples,  the  bronze  oak  leaves,  and  the 
deep-green  evergreens  blend  into  color 
harmonies  that  defy  the  artist's  brush. 

The  autumn  years  in  a  man's  hfe  can 
also  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  With 
maturing  abihty  to  distinguish  ideas  and 
things    of    real    worth,    with    more    time    to 
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meditate  and  to  enjoy,  and  provided  with 
reasonable  assurance  against  financial  wor- 
ries, no  one  need  fear  the  advancing  years, 
but  rather  welcome  them. 

Planned  Beneficial  Life  programs  have  en- 
abled thousands  to  enjoy  to  their  fullest 
these  golden  years  .  .  .  but  you  should  start 
such  a  retirement  program  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Ask  your  Beneficial  Life  insurance 
counselor  about  the  many  popular  planned 
retirement  plans.  Call  him  now,  while  you 
ha\'c  it  fresh  in  mind. 


BENEFICIAL   LIFE 


Insurance 

David  O.  McKay,  Pres. 


Company 

Salt  Lake  City   -    Utoh 
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cJhe  Lrumpkifi  [Pie  (glorified 

BQithz  F.  Cozzens 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  a  speech  about  this  or  that  being  great, 
But  what's  more  noble  than  Pumpkin  Pie  bedded  snugly  in  a  plate? 
It  isn't  just  a  pie  to  me,  it's  filled  with  memories  rare, 
The  children  by  the  kitchen  stove  are  all  mixed  up  in  there. 

It's  flavored  with  spices  from  afar,  what  a  story  they  could  tell! 
Of  countries  far  across  the  sea  where  other  people  dwell; 
Of  gardens  where  a  big  round  moon  shone  on  the  flowers  below, 
And  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  helped  the  fragrant  spice  to  grow. 

A  wheat  field  serenaded  by  the  bluebird  and  the  lark, 

A  handsome  pumpkin  flirting,  and  who  promptly  lost  his  heart 

To  a  gentle  zephyr  breeze  who  dropped  briefly  by  his  side 

To  view  with  admiration  the  marvel  of  his  size. 

And  he  sighed  as  he  watched  her  drift  away  across  the  waving  grain, 

For  he  knew  he  must  stay  to  complete  his  task,  and  on  the  vine  remain. 

And  then  the  eggs,  a  work  of  art,  a  miracle  of  creation, 
Let  bells  ring  out,  let  symphonies  give  a  magnificent  ovation. 
For  as  they  pop  out  of  the  shell  and  in  the  bowl  they  drop. 
You've  got  a  mixture  there,  my  friend,  to  make  your  eyelids  pop. 

And  now,  you  take  the  cool,  white  milk  stored  from  a  summer's  sun, 
Of  pleasant  days  with  "Bossy  Cow"  whose  work  was  so  well  done. 
Now  pour  it  in  and,  drop  by  drop,  you  watch  it  take  its  place 
Among  the  immortal  gifts  of  God,  a  hymn  of  praise  and  grace. 

Ah!  Now  you've  got  a  mixture  there  that's  history  in  the  making! 
Just  sniff  the  aroma  in  the  air  the  time  that  pie  is  baking. 
It's  one  of  those  momenta  in  our  li\es  when  tri\ial  things  won't  matter. 
As  we  pause  awhile  in  cur  busy  day,  that  Pumpkin  Pie  to  flatter. 

Oh!  That  luscious  Pumpkin  Pie,  the  top  all  flecked  with  gold. 
And  as  I  dig  my  teeth  deep  in,  the  half  can  never  be  told. 
As  each  loved  one  takes  a  piece,  his  face  is  all  aglow; 
There's  a  feeling  of  real  happiness  to  watch  the  portions  go. 

So  when  we  give  our  thanks  to  God  for  blessings  day  by  day. 

Put  in  an  extra  word  or  two,  let  us  not  forget  to  say, 

"We  thank  thee  Lord  for  sun  and  rain,  and  all  good  that  in  them  lie 

That  combine  the  wondrous  making  of  a  family  Pumpkin  Pie." 
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(yrom    I  Lear  and  QJar 


The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  wonder- 
ful, and  the  spiritual  guidance  I  get  from 
it  is  priceless,  since  we  live  so  far  from  a 
branch  that  we  don't  get  to  meetings 
often. 

— Mrs,  Velma  Dixis 

Ulysses,  Nebraska 

I  do  appreciate  our  Magazine  very 
much,  and  I  can  assure  you  all  that  I 
think  what  a  great  comfort  you  must  bring 
to  all  v\'ith  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
I  have  always  felt  I  belonged  West.  I 
stayed  with  an  aunt  in  Shelley,  Idaho,  and 
made  a  number  of  friends  there.  My  wish 
is  to  come  West  some  day  with  my  hus- 
band and  two  children. 

— M rs.  Ethel  Hackett 

Clayhole  Cottage 

Kelty,  Fifeshire,  Scotland 

I  love  Relief  Society,  and  have  attended 
the  meetings  as  often  as  I  could.  Last 
winter  I  would  wake  my  baby  from  his 
nap,  feed  him,  and  away  we'd  go  along 
the  cold,  snowy  sidewalks  down  to  the 
.  .  .  ward,  just  a  few  blocks  away.  I  also 
joined  the  Singing  Mothers.  I  always  held 
my  baby  on  my  lap  and  my  big  boy 
played  around  while  we  practiced.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  about  the  only  young 
matron  in  our  ward  who  attends.  I  urge 
all  young  mothers  to  come  out  to  meet- 
ings and  see  what  they've  been  missing.  I 
read  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  never  imagined  there 
was  such  a  Magazine,  so  pure  and  unde- 
filed  .... 

— Melba  L.  Lucas 

bgden,  Utah 

I  do  not  know  who  has  been  respon- 
sible for  sending  me  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  but  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  have  enjoyed  receiving  it  these  past 
twelve  months  that  I  have  been  in  Japan. 
Though  it  might  seem  a  little  unusual,  I 
have  enjoyed  it  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  reading  of  Church  activity  back 
home. 

— Corporal  Ernest  D.  Oater 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

C/O  Post  Master, 

San  Francisco,  California 
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I  ha\'e  read  our  ReJief  Society  Magazine 
for  many  years  and  was  our  ward  repre- 
sentative for  a  few  years.  Here  is  a  poem 
I  wrote  about  the  Magazine  many  years 
ago: 

When  you  are  blue  and  lonely 
And  in  need  of  a  kindly  friend. 
Just  get  our  Relief  Society  Magazine 
And  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  .... 

— LePreal  McKnight 

Heber,  Utah 

I  feel  impressed  to  thank  you  for  the 
little  gem  I  found  in  my  mailbox  yester- 
day (the  September  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine). First  of  all,  I  read  the  conclusion 
of  the  serial  ''The  Falling  Shackles"  by 
Margery  S.  Stewart,  and  felt  within  my- 
self the  peace  that  came  to  Papa  Tobler 
....  Then  I  read  the  article  "A  Heaven- 
ly Banner"  and  wept  a  little,  as  I  always 
do,  when  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
gratitude  for  this  great  country  surges 
within  me  ....  The  story  "No  Secrets 
Between  Them"  brought  to  my  mind  the 
lesson  in  courage  which  my  own  dear 
mother  taught  us  in  her  last  illness  .... 
Beulah  Huish  Sadleir's  poem  ''Traditional" 
was  choice  ....  I  will  always  remember 
my  mother  who  used  to  hold  up  our 
Relief  Society  Magazine  and  say,  "This 
little  book  is  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold." 
— Emily  W.  Brewer 
Ogden,  Utah 

As  always,  I  did  enjoy  the  September 
number,  "Where  Are  the  Nine?"  by 
Sylvia  Probst  Young  is  fine.  The  little 
article  "Ralph"  (by  Dorothy  A,  Johnson) 
is  touching,  and  the  two  short  stories 
"The  Long  Night"  (by  Maurine  B.  Han- 
sen) and  "No  Secrets  Between  Them" 
(by  Dorothy  Boys  Kilian)  are  excellent. 
I  enjoyed  the  serial  "The  Falling  Shack- 
les" by  Margery  S.  Stewart.  Her  handling 
of  the  foreign  brogue  was  outstanding. 

— Frances  C.  Yost 

Bancroft,  Idaho 
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The  Greatness  of  Relief  Society 

President  Belle  S.  Spaftoid 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference 

September  30,  1954] 


I  am  deeply  grateful  today  for  the 
privilege  and  blessings  of  this 
conference,  for  the  faith,  for 
the  unity,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
sisterhood  that  exists  among  us.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Authorities  of  the  Ghurch 
whose  direction,  support,  and  en- 
couragement are  indispensable  to 
us.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
the  presence  of  President  Stephen 
L  Richards  and  for  his  willingness 
to  address  us  today.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  value  to 
us,  as  organized  women,  of  having 
with  us  in  our  conference  God's 
chosen  leaders  among  men.  One 
who  has  known  this  blessing  feels 
deeply  its  lack  when  attending  a 
gathering  of  women  where  Priest- 
hood authority  is  not  present. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  and  for  the 
knowledge  which  I  have  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  and  the  truthfulness 
of  the  restored  gospel;  for  the  bless- 
ings and  watchcare  exercised  over 
me  by  my  Father  in  Heaven  in  my 
daily  comings  and  goings;  and  at 
this  time  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  the  watchcare  vouchsafed  me  as 
I  traveled  about  in  foreign  lands 
during  the  summer  months. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  missionaries 
who  are  proclaiming  the  gospel  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  I  noted 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe  were  performing 
their  labors,  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
and    the    sincerity   of    their    testi- 
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monies,  I  felt  to  love  them  every 
one.  I  bring  to  the  mothers  of 
these  missionaries  their  love  and 
their  greetings.  I  assure  the  moth- 
ers of  the  great  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  engaged. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  lives  of  the 
young  Latter-day  Saint  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  over- 
seas, who  are  upholding  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church.  They  too,  are 
performing  missionary  service.  I 
recall  one  young  man  who  waited 
for  me  after  the  sacrament  meeting 
in  Germany  one  Sunday.  He  said, 
''Sister  Spafford,  I  guess  everyone 
asks  you  to  remember  them  to 
someone  when  you  return  home; 
but  if  it  is  not  imposing,  I  would 
surely  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
call  my  mother  and  tell  her  I'm  fine. 
I  know  how  anxious  she  is  about 
me."  Then  with  great  earnestness 
the  boy  added,  ''Every  night  I  pray 
God  to  bless  my  mother  for  the 
good  teachings  she  has  given  me." 
God  will  answer  the  prayers  of  that 
boy  and  he  will  bless  that  mother 
for  teaching  her  boy  the  principles 
of  righteous  living. 

I  am  grateful  to  live  in  this  beau- 
tiful land  of  America  declared  by 
God's  prophets  to  be  a  land  of 
promise,  a  land  choice  above  all  oth- 
er lands;  a  land  of  great  cities  and 
productive  farms;  a  wonderland  of 
broad  rivers,  blue  lakes,  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  expansive  plains;  a  pro- 
gressive land;  a  Christian  land  whose 
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culture  is  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions from  many  cultures. 

I  am  grateful  for  my  United 
States  citizenship,  for  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  a  nation  whose  citi- 
zens are  assured  basic  freedoms  by 
a  divinely  inspired  Constitution— 
where  I  may  go  to  the  church  of 
my  choice,  unrestricted  .(When  one 
has  talked  with  a  young  man  who 
was  imprisoned  and  severely  beaten 
for  possessing  a  Book  of  Mormon 
and  a  few  gospel  tracts,  he  realizes 
the  greatness  of  this  freedom.) 

I  am  grateful  to  belong  to  a  na- 
tion where  I  may  express  my  opin- 
ions freely;  where  I  ha\'e  the  right 
to  own  property,  to  work,  and  save, 
and  make  provision  for  my  future; 
where  I  may  maintain  my  simple 
home  and  rear  my  children  accord- 
ing to  my  own  desires  and  stand- 
ards; where  I  may  go  forward  and 
improve  my  own  conditions  and  pur- 
sue the  interests  that  make  me  hap- 
py without  any  unnecessary  fears, 
restraints,  or  restrictions  —  rights 
guaranteed  me  by  a  government  in 
which  I  have  voice. 

I  am  grateful  today,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  time  in  my  life,  for 
my  membership  in  Relief  Society, 
for  the  inherent  greatness  of  this  or- 
ganization. Priesthood  directed  and 
guided  by  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

These  are  blessings  to  which  most 
of  us  have  become  so  accustomed 
that,  at  times,  we  are  inclined  to 
take  them  almost  for  granted.  Only 
as  one  sees  the  absence  of  them  does 
he  fully  and  deeply  sense  their  mag- 
nitude. 

A  ND  now  I  would  speak  of  Relief 

Society    and    its    place    among 

women's  organizations  of  the  world. 


I  trust  that  what  I  say  will  in  noway 
seem  boastful.  I  assure  you  I  speak 
with  humility. 

I  recall  in  the  past  reading  the 
old  Woman's  Exponent  and  noting 
with  interest  the  title  on  the  front 
page  which  read:  'Tor  the  Rights 
of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the 
Rights  of  the  Women  of  All  Na- 
tions." 

I  also  recall  a  phrase  used  many 
times  by  the  early-day  Relief  Society 
leaders  which  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. It  read:  ''Standing  as  we  do 
at  the  head  of  the  women  of  all  the 
world." 

Picturing  those  pioneer  women, 
more  or  less  isolated  from  the  world, 
locked  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  struggling  at  the 
side  of  their  husbands  to  establish 
homes  and  wrest  a  living  from  hard 
and  barren  soil,  trying  to  build  a 
community  that  would  help  them 
to  survive  and,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
deavoring to  do  their  part  in  the 
establishment  of  their  little  Relief 
Societies,  I  smiled  that  they  should 
envision  themselves  as  "Standing  at 
the  head  of  the  women  of  all  the 
world." 

However,  as  my  experiences  have 
been  widened,  as  my  perception  has 
been  deepened,  as  my  knowledge 
and  understanding  have  been  in- 
creased, I  no  longer  smile.  Rather, 
I  marvel  that,  young  as  was  the 
work  and  new  to  them  as  leaders, 
they  should  have  had  so  enlightened 
a  concept  of  the  place  of  Relief  So- 
ciety among  women's  organizations 
of  the  world  and  of  their  position 
as  its  leaders. 

As  most  of  you  know,  during  the 
summer  months  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  triennial  conference  of 
the  International  Council  of  Worn- 
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en  at  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  United  States.  This  confer- 
ence brought  together  many  dis- 
tinguished and  able  women  repre- 
senting influential  women's  organ- 
izations from  thirty-four  free  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  whose  total  mem- 
bership would  be  counted  in  terms 
of  millions. 

I  vividly  recall  the  deep  feelings 
that  stirred  within  me  at  Ihe  formal 
opening  of  the  conference  as  it  be- 
came my  privilege  to  lead  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  delegations 
on  to  the  dais  of  the  festival  hall, 
and,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  the  world's  leading  nation, 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  be  formally  in- 
troduced. For  one  brief  moment 
there  flashed  into  my  mind  the 
phrase  at  which  I  had  so  often 
smiled  and  which  at  that  moment 
seemed  almost  prophetic— ''Stand- 
ing as  we  do  at  the  head  of  the 
women  of  all  the  world." 

During  the  conference,  I  had  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  leadership,  to 
learn  the  purposes,  to  become  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  programs 
and  accomplishments  of  women's 
organizations  from  many  nations  of 
the  world. 

npODAY  I  pay  tribute  to  these 
leaders  and  to  the  organizations 
which  they  represent.  The  leaders 
are  serious-minded  women  dedicat- 
ed to  the  accomplishment  of  good 
as  they  see  it.  They  are  organized 
for  instruction  to  their  members,  for 
mutual  edification,  and  service  to 
humanity.  It  would  take  this  en- 
tire session  to  present  to  you,  even 


briefly,  the  varied  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  many  affiliates  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women. 
Their  aims  and  programs  vary  so 
considerably  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  under  a  few  classifications. 
The  traditions,  cultures,  social  and 
economic  development,  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  nations  wherein  the 
various  organizations  operate  differ 
greatly,  making  it  difficult,  at  times, 
for  the  council  to  project  for  con- 
sideration matters  of  equal  interest 
and  concern  to  all.  However,  there 
are  some  things  on  which  all  agree. 
As  an  International  Council  of 
Women  they  assert  their  belief  in 
education,  in  culture,  in  the  removal 
of  prejudices  and  misunderstandings 
between  individuals  and  peoples,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of 
women,  in  social  justice,  and  in  the 
maximum  spiritual  development  of 
mankind. 

They  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 
the  age-old  role  of  mother  and 
homemaker  remains  today  the  pri- 
mary role  of  woman.  They  regard 
good  homes  as  the  basis  of  man's 
well-being  and  the  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  a  good  society. 

They  support  the  contention  that 
moral  well-being  is  basic  to  a  strong, 
enduring,  and  expanding  world  civi- 
lization, and  that  it  is  accorded  too 
small  a  part  of  the  organized  and 
co-ordinated  efforts  of  countries  and 
their  peoples. 

They  believe  that  women  must 
be  the  preservers  of  the  human  and 
spiritual  values  in  community  life. 
And  now  that  civilization  has 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  nuclear 
age,  it  is  their  contention  that  wom- 
en must  do  their  part  in  guarding 
against  the  misuse  of  the  forces  of 
nature. 
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These  are  all  matters  we  as  Relief 
Society  women  hold  at  heart.  But 
a  question  arises:  Wherein  are  we 
different  from  other  women's  organ- 
izations whose  work  is  animated  by 
goals  toward  which  we  ourselves 
strive?  Wherein  lies  our  right  to 
claim  pre-eminence  among  women's 
organizations?  Recalling  my  feeling 
as  I  was  introduced  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  conference,  I  knew 
full  well  our  position  comes  not  by 
virtue  of  my  standing  on  a  platform 
or  by  any  worldly  recognition  that 
might  be  accorded  us. 

My  feelings  led  me  to  consider 
the  elements  which  go  into  making 
a  great  woman's  organization.  My 
contemplation  brought  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  society  of  wom- 
en to  be  great  must  be  well  founded; 
its  purposes  must  be  important  to 
the  well-being  of  people;  its  pro- 
gram must  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  purposes;  and  its  affairs  must  be 
administered  by  capable  leadership 
devoted  to  its  cause. 

Countless  numbers  of  women's 
organizations  conform  to  these 
standards.  Relief  Society  conforms 
to  them. 

VITHAT,  then,  does  Relief  Society 
possess  in  addition  to  all  this? 
I  realize  the  inadequacy  of  words  to 
define  the  elements  that  gi\  e  Relief 
Society  transcendency  among  wom- 
en's organizations  of  the  world.  An 
understanding  of  this  lends  itself  to 
feelings  more  than  to  verbal  expres- 
sions. This  knowledge  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heart  rather  than  the 
mind.  Nevertheless,  I  call  your  at- 
tention today  to  a  few  things.  Re- 
lief Society  is  pre-eminent  among 
women's  organizations  because  it  is 
God's  organization  for  his  daughters 


here  upon  earth.  It  was  founded 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord 
bestowed  upon  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith;  it  was  organized  "under  the 
Priesthood  and  after  a  pattern  of 
the  Priesthood."  Relief  Society 
women  are  women  embarked  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  it  follows  that 
thev  are  embarked  in  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  Ours  is  not  a 
man-made  society— a  higher  power 
is  operating  to  bring  about  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  Relief 
Society. 

The  light  for  which  organized 
women  are  reaching  in  many  of 
their  programs  has  been  ours  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  hazy 
paths  along  which  they  are  slowly 
feeling  their  way  are  clearly  il- 
lumined for  us  by  the  revealed  word 
of  God.  The  power  inherent  in 
them  is  decreed  by  human  determi- 
nation. The  power  inherent  in  Re- 
lief Society  is  God  ordained. 

The  great  disciplines  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Ghrist  give  to  us  unbound- 
ed strength. 

I  ha\'e  seen  the  power  of  Relief 
Society  literally  to  transform  the 
lives  of  women;  to  make  of  them, 
as  the  Lord  said  to  Alma,  ''new 
creatures." 

It  makes  their  burdens  light.  In 
faraway  Finland  I  found  Relief  So- 
ciety women,  who  by  their  own 
words  ''had  suffered  much."  They 
were  sweet-spirited,  poised,  capable 
in  their  leadership,  and  they  were 
radiantly  happy  women.  Just  as  I 
saw  this  in  Finland,  so  I  saw  it  in 
the  other  European  countries,  so  I 
ha\'e  seen  it  at  home. 

I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  Relief 
Society  touch  the  hearts  of  women 
and,  rising  above  the  barriers  of  na- 
tionalitv,  race,  social  and  economic 
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position,  make  of  them  sisters  in  so  conducive  to  disharmony  among 
very  deed,  ready  to  labor  and  min-  members,  has  Httle  place  in  Relief 
ister  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  Societ}^  With  lines  of  authority 
those  about  them.  Entirely  forget-  and  positions  within  the  society  well 
ful  of  self,  I  have  seen  them  tender-  defined  by  Priesthood  authority.  Re- 
ly and  tirelessly  minister  to  the  sick  ^^^f  Society  goes  forward  practically 
and  patiently  care  for  the  aged.  ^^^^^^  ^^  this  disturbing  and  often 
T  .  ,  n  •  1  .  r  destructive  influence.  Relief  Society 
I  wish  you  all  might  see  some  of  ^^  ^  ^^^.       ^^  ^^^      ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^    ^ 

the  httle  welfare  rooms  in  the  fara-  ^^^^^^^^,  '^^^  i,,3^,ed  Priesthood, 
way  missions  filled  with  neatly  pack-  %^  ^-^-^  ^^^^^'^  1^^^  ^  .  ^^^. 
aged,  usable  clothing  and  other  com-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  importance  and 
modities,  represen  ing  the  labor  and  ;,,  .^^ude  of  the  work  of  the  Relief 
the  love  of  Re  lef  Society  women,  ^^^^  ^  ^.^.^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^_ 
ready  to  meet  the  emergent  welfare  j^^^^  until  today,  like  the  early- 
needs  of  their  people.  I  have  at-  ^|^^  ^^^^^^^^  j  .^cognize  the  true 
tended  programs  handwork  ex-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^j-^^  ^^^.^^ 
hibits,  socias;  I  have  listened  to  n^^.  ^j^^  Lord  has  given  us  in- 
Singing  Mothers  concerts-all  a  glor-  fl^.ence  among  women's  organiza- 
lous  reflection  of  the  power  of  the  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^, 
society  to  utilize  and  develop  the  ^  onsibility  so  to  conduct  our  lives 
talents  and  the  tastes  of  the  women.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^1^^^  influence 

Few  organizations  m  all  the  world  ^gy  be  ever  widened  for  the  bless- 

have  so  comprehensive  a  program  as  ing  and  the  benefit  of  our  Father's 

does  Relief  Society.     There  is  not  children. 

a  worthy  interest  or  a  woman's  tal-  i„  conclusion  I  say  to  you-sis- 

ent  that  cannot  be  nourished  in  this  ters,  value  that  with  which  you  have 

wonderful    society.     Relief    Society  been  blessed.    Never  underestimate 

reaches  into  every  avenue  and  touch-  its  beauty,  its  importance,  its  power, 

es  every  aspect  of  a  woman's  life.  and  its  influence  for  good.     Make 

Personal  ambitions  so  damaging  it  ever  more  potent  as  an  organiza- 

in  some  women's  organizations  and      tion  proclaiming  the  Master's  way. 

■  ^  » 

cJransition 

Elh  J.  Skdton 

The  field  of  yellow,  ripened  grain  must  kneel 

Beneath  the  reaper's  blade.     Each  golden  head 

Is  crushed,  and  precious  hearts  are  ground  to  meal; 

Then  we  enjoy  a  loaf  of  wholesome  bread. 

The  fairest  flower  must  wither,  fade,  and  die, 

And  thus  it  bears,  and  scatters  forth  its  seed; 

The  tree,  majestic,  soaring  to  the  sky, 

Must  fall  to  earth,  and  fill  the  builder's  need. 

So  we,  alas,  transition  must  endure, 

To  know  the  destiny  of  God's  great  plan; 

Time's  juggernaut  is  pressing  evermore. 

Toward  eternal  betterment  of  man. 

Fear  not,  m\'  soul!     To  sleep  beneath  the  sod 

Is  only  change  .  .  .  inunortal  life  with  God. 


''But  One  Thing  Is  Needful 


>> 


Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference 

September  30,  1954] 


I  feel  very  humble  this  afternoon, 
and  would  ask  an  interest  in 
your  faith  and  prayers  that 
what  I  say  may  be  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  that  great 
vision  of  Moses  as  recorded  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  he  was  told  by 
the  Lord  God:  'Tor  behold,  this  is 
my  work  and  my  glory— to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life 
of  man"  (Moses  1:39).  And  in  that 
mighty  prayer  uttered  by  the  Savior 
before  he  went  to  his  suffering  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  de- 
clared, ''And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent"  (John  17:3). 

If  we,  as  daughters  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  would  know  the  Father 
and  the  Son  hereafter,  it  behooves 
us  to  study  the  words  about  them- 
selves they  have  vouchsafed  to  us. 
How  may  we  know  Jesus  Christ  un- 
less we  seek  an  understanding  of 
the  scenes  and  experiences  he  passed 
through  in  mortality,  and  then  live 
in  accordance  with  our  understand- 
ing? 

Do  we  realize  that  in  spite  of  the 
different  civilizations  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  now— of  trudging  the 
dusty  miles  instead  of  flying  through 
the  heavens,  of  beating  clothes 
against  rocks,  perhaps,  to  wash 
them,  instead  of  turning  a  switch- 
that  the  fundamental  experiences  of 
our  sisters  of  that  day  and  our  own 
day  are  basically  the  same?  In  spite 


of  modern  conveniences  we  are  still 
as  was  Martha  "cumbered  about 
much  serving,"  and  we  must  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Jesus  in  reply  to 
Martha's  complaint  of  her  sister 
Mary— who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and 
heard  his  word:  "But  one  thing  is 
needful:  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that 
good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her"  (Luke  10:42).  We 
must  not  let  the  perplexities  of  to- 
day's living  exclude  the  one  thing 
needful  of  hearing  and  doing  the 
will  of  the  Lord. 

As  wc  strive  to  gain  understand- 
ing and  put  ourselves  in  the  experi- 
ences of  our  sisters  of  a  former  day, 
we  realize  better  the  requirements 
which  will  be  made  of  us  to  gain 
like  blessings.  For  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves:  Have  I  the  faith  to 
win  that  reward?  Would  I  be  wor- 
thy to  feel  the  ecstasy  of  joy  she 
did? 

As  we  consider  the  life  of  Mary 
the  "mother  of  the  Son  of  God, 
after  the  manner  of  the  flesh"  .  .  . 
"A  virgin,  most  beautiful  and  fair 
above  all  other  virgins"  (I  Nephi 
11:18,  15),  as  Nephi  describes  her, 
we  are  impressed  by  her  obedience, 
selflessness,  and  the  suffering  which 
came  to  her.  While  her  life  and 
destiny  were  glorious,  her  way  was 
hard.  Simeon  foretold  to  her  even 
when  Jesus  was  in  his  early  infancy 
...  "a  sword  shall  pierce  through 
thy  own  soul  also  .  .  ."  (Luke  2:35). 
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We  are  told  more  than  once  that 
Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart. 

In  contradiction  to  the  false  cult 
that  has  grown  up  about  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  herself,  the  scriptures 
make  plain  her  true  role  as  the  earth- 
ly mother  of  the  Christ.  When 
her  sinless  Son  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  reminded  her,  '\  .  .  wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fa- 
ther's business?"  (Luke  2:49).  From 
two  other  incidents  that  are  record- 
ed, it  would  seem  that  the  divine 
mission  of  her  Son  was  ever  kept  be- 
fore her  even  if  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  her.  Once  when  Jesus  was 
told  that  his  mother  and  brethren 
sought  him,  he  replied:  ''.  .  .  Who 
is  my  mother?  ....  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  broth- 
er, and  sister,  and  mother"  (Mt. 
12:48,  50).  And  once  when  a  wom- 
an in  a  company  called  out,  ''Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,"  (Luke 
11:27)  he  replied,  'Tea  rather, 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it"  (Luke  11:28). 
We  are  led  to  conclude  that 
throughout  Mary's  life  she  lived  ac- 
cording to  her  reply  to  the  angel 
at  the  Annunciation,  "Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word  .  .  ." 
(Luke  1:38). 

In  his  dying  moments  Jesus' 
thoughts  were  concerned  with  both 
his  earthly  mother  and  his  Eternal 
Father,  as  he  entrusted  the  care 
of  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple 
John  and  his  spirit  he  entrusted  to 
his  Eternal  Father. 

The  trials  and  sufferings  of  Mary's 
life  were  rewarded  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  resurrection  of  her  Son. 
We  are  told  in  Acts  that  she  con- 


tinued  in   prayer   and   supplication 
with  the  brethren. 

"pROM  the  beginning  of  Jesus' 
ministry  in  Galilee,  faithful  wom- 
en followed  him  and  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance,  and 
went  up  with  him  to  Jerusalem  that 
last  time.  Some  of  his  most  sublime 
teachings  were  directed  to  women. 
It  was  a  woman  of  a  race  despised 
by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  declared 
".  .  .  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life" 
(John  4:14) .  To  her  he  also  revealed 
himself  as  the  Christ.  It  was  a  wom- 
an of  Canaan  whose  faith  in  him 
was  so  great  that  she  persisted,  even 
in  the  face  of  his  denial  to  cure  her 
daughter  of  an  unclean  spirit,  and 
presented  her  appeal  so  adroitly 
that  the  Savior  consented  to  heal 
the  daughter  though  she  was  not  of 
Israel.  Such  persistent  faith  can 
also  avail  us  as  mothers  today. 

Jesus  used  the  story  of  a  widow 
constantly  petitioning  a  judge  for 
redress  to  teach  the  need  of  persist- 
ent prayer  to  his  Father.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  saving  power  of  faith, 
he  pointed  out  to  his  discourteous 
host  our  sinful  sister  who  washed 
Jesus'  feet  with  her  tears,  dried  them 
with  her  hair,  and  continued  to  kiss 
his  feet  in  adoration  and  anointed 
them.  Her  repentance  won  forgive- 
ness. (See  Luke  7:36-50.) 

The  widow  who  threw  her  two 
mites  into  the  temple  treasury  was 
revealed  by  the  Master  as  one  who 
had  given  all  her  substance.  Speak- 
ing of  other  donators  Jesus  declared, 
"For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living"  (Mark  12:44). 
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Exceeding  faith  in  the  heahng 
power  of  Jesus  was  exempHfied  by 
our  sister  who  knew  that  if  she 
could  but  touch  the  border  of 
Jesus'  garment,  she  would  be  healed. 
Through  some  power  of  which  we 
know  not,  Jesus  felt  virtue  go  out 
of  him.  When  she  made  herself 
known  he  promised  her,  ''.  .  .  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in 
peace  .  .  ."  (Mark  5:34). 

Contemplate  the  reward  bestowed 
upon  the  widow  who  had  her  only 
son  restored  to  life,  and  rejoice  with 
our  erring  sister  who  was  command- 
ed, ''go,  and  sin  no  more"  (John 
8:11),  and  who  had  opened  to  her 
understanding  the  mighty  principle 
of  repentance,  so  necessary  to  each 
of  us,  as  we  Hve  our  lives. 

pONSIDER  again  the  sisters  Mary 
and  Martha  of  Bethanv  and 
their  brother  Lazarus,  in  the  blessed 
companionship  the\-  enjo\'ed  with 
Jesus,  all  of  whom  he  lo\ed.  Both 
of  these  sisters  stand  as  examples  to 
us  of  devotion  and  faith— Martha 
with  her  great  knowledge  of  the 
resurrection  as  she  said,  speaking  of 
the  death  of  her  brother,  *'...! 
know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day"  (John 
11:24)  ^^^^  ^^^^  declaration  of  Jesus' 
Messiahship,  ''.  .  .  I  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world" 
(John  11:27). 

It  was  her  sister  Mary  who  came 
before  the  Passion  Week  as  Jesus 
sat  at  supper  and  anointed  him  with 
the  precious  spikenard  in  the  ala- 
baster box.  You  will  recall  that  in 
response  to  Judas  Iscariot's  com- 
plaints, the  Savior  prophesied,  "For 
in  that  she  hath  poured  this  oint- 
ment on  my  body,  she  did  it  for  my 


burial.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial 
of  her"  (Matt.  26:12-13). 

And  then  we  come  to  the  tran- 
scending experience  of  our  sister 
Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  Jesus 
cast  se\'en  devils.  Faithful  Mary  was 
near  the  cross  at  the  crucifixion,  she 
was  at  the  burial,  at  the  tomb  early 
in  the  morning,  and  the  first  to  see 
the  resurrected  Christ.  What  love, 
ser\ice  to  others,  and  devotion  must 
ha\e  been  hers  to  merit  the  blessing 
of  exclaiming,  "Master,"  as  she 
recognized  her  risen  Lord. 

Such  great  and  glorious  blessings 
came  to  our  sisters  of  a  former  day 
because  they  earned  them,  for  in 
this  dispensation  the  Lord  has  said: 
'There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed 
in  heaven  before  the  foundations  of 
this  world,  upon  which  all  blessings 
are  predicated— And  when  we  ob- 
tain any  blessing  from  God,  it  is  by 
obedience  to  that  law  upon  which 
it  is  predicated"  (D.  &  C. 
130:20-21). 

Blessings  await  us,  if  we  will  earn 
them  as  did  our  sisters  of  a  former 
day  by  obeying  the  laws  on  which 
they  are  predicated.  And  as  we  go 
about  our  lives  of  service  and  learn- 
ing in  Relief  Society,  let  us  often 
recall  the  words  of  Christ  to  Mar- 
tha: "But  one  thing  is  needful: 
and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  her"  (Luke  10:42). 

Let  us  choose  the  one  thing  need- 
ful—of hearing  and  doing  the  will 
of  the  Lord— and  it  will  not  be  tak- 
en away  from  us.  That  we  may  all 
do  so  is  my  prayer. 


Be  Ye  an  Example 

Velma  N.  Sinionsen 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference 

September  30,  1954] 


Ifeel  very  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  here  today,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  the  over- 
whelming number  who  are  as- 
sembled here.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
your  devotion  to  the  worthy  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  teaching 
his  disciples,  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  their  position  and 
place  in  the  world.  He  did  this, 
notwithstanding  that  men  consid- 
ered the  disciples  of  small  conse- 
quence. He  told  them  that  they 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light 
of  the  world.  He  encouraged  them 
to  effort  and  achievement  by  show- 
ing them  that  their  exalted  positions 
would  avail  them  little  unless  they 
made  proper  use  of  their  high  call- 
ings. He  pointed  out  to  them 
that,  ''.  .  .  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  [the 
earth]  be  salted?"  (Mt.  5:13).  They 
were  called,  '\  .  .  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill 
cannot  be  hid''  (Mt.  5:14)  but 
were  cautioned  that  ''  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under 
a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick;  and 
it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in 
the  house"  (Mt.  5:15)  meaning 
that,  while  they  were  full  of  light 
and  knowledge  it  was  improper  to 
hide  that  knowledge.  It  should  be 
diffused  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

They  were  then  counseled:  'Tet 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
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glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heav- 
en" (Mt.  5:16).  These  conditions 
and  instructions  apply  to  us  today 
just  as  much  as  they  did  to  those 
who  lived  in  the  days  when  these 
precious  words  were  uttered.  The 
commandment,  *'Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  ,  .  ."  is  just  as 
binding  upon  Latter-day  Saints  as 
it  was  upon  the  former  day  saints. 

We  sisters  sitting  here  in  this 
building  are  among  those  that  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  in  us  is 
vested  the  gospel  light,  but  it  will 
avail  nothing  unless  we  consider  our- 
selves of  some  consequence,  unless 
we  realize  the  importance  of  the  po- 
sitions and  responsibilities  which  we 
hold,  and  let  our  light  shine  forth 
collectively  and  individually  for  the 
world  to  see  and  to  follow. 

We  have  been  admonished  by 
our  Priesthood  authorities  to  be  a 
light  unto  our  sisters,  to  be  leaders 
of  our  Father's  daughters  in  this 
generation.  How  will  we  discharge 
this  responsibility?  First  by  example. 
Example  is  the  greatest  quality  of 
leadership— not  only  in  the  Church 
but  in  every  phase  of  life.  Brigham 
Young  said,  "The  greatest  and  loud- 
est sermon  that  can  be  preached,  or 
that  ever  was  preached  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  is  practice.  No  other 
is  equal  to  it."  It  has  been  said 
that,  'Trecept  is  instruction  written 
in  the  sand,  and  the  first  wa\'e  that 
comes  along  may  obliterate  the  rec- 
ord, but  example  is  record  written 
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in  rock  which  may  endure  through-  to  Latter-day  Saint  women.  Let  us 

out  all  eternity."  Example  is  every-  not   adopt    such    fashions    to    our- 

thing,  and  precept  very  little  unless  selves,  but  do  let  us  be  an  example 

backed  by  example.  President  David  of  fastidiousness  in  our  neatness  and 

O.   McKay   said,   ''In   example  we  cleanliness, 

prove  our  worth."  There  is  nowhere  in  the  Church 

First  we  must   consider  the  ex-  or  in  the  world  where  good  examples 

ample  of  our  own  lives.    Are  we  con-  should  be  more  evident  than  in  our 

forming   to   the   ideals  and   stand-  homes-that  is  where  effective  lead- 

ards  of  the  Church?     We  do  not  ership    should    be    most    manifest, 

need  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  what  Since  the  art  of  making  a  good  home 

these  standards  are.    We  know  what  is  woman's  greatest  achievement,  and 

they  are,  or  we  should  know,  if  we  since  the  maintaining  of  a  home  is 

are  leaders,  and  we  know  within  our-  lier  first  responsibihty,  our  homes 

selves  if  we  are  living  in  accordance  should  be  examples  of  cleanliness, 

with  these  standards.  thrift,   and   spirituality,   where   the 

spirit  of  the  Lord  dwells,  where  re- 
'lATHAT  we  do  not  fully  realize,  ligion  is  taught,  both  in  our  conver- 
perhaps,  is  how  important  the  sation  and  by  our  actions,  and  where 
light  of  our  own  life  is  in  teaching  om  daughters  are  taught  by  example 
others  these  ideals  and  standards.  If  the  fundamental  arts  of  housekeep- 
we  would  truly  teach  a  truth  to  an-  i"g-  Under  these  conditions  when 
other  we  must  first  live  that  truth,  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking 
If  we  would  teach  others  honesty,  come  to  them,  they  will  be  free 
we  must  be  honest.  If  we  expect  from  the  sorrows  and  perplexities 
loyalty  from  those  whom  we  lead,  we  which  come  from  ignorance  and  in- 
must  loyally  support  those  who  lead  experience. 

us.  Questioning,  before  those  whom  Today,  as  we  read  the  frightening 

we  wish  to  lead,  of  the  instructions  statistics  of  divorce  and  delinquency 

given  us  by  our  leaders  injures  the  even    among    our    own    Latter-day 

fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-opera-  Saint  people,  and  see  the  evil  ef- 

tion  that  makes  for  successful  lead-  fects  that  come  from  broken  homes, 

ership.    If  we  would  be  zealous  in  let  us  resolve  that  our  own  homes 

fulfilling     the     commandment     to  will    be    examples    where    children 

spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  may  see  and  absorb  the  sacredness 

our    neighbors,    we    must    impress  of  family  life  and  the  joys  and  re- 

them  with  the  value  of  the  gospel  sponsibilities    associated    therewith, 

in  our  own  lives  as  reflected  by  our  and  that  they  may  have  a  high  view 

good  works.    Living  the  good  life  is  of  marriage,  realizing  that  it  is  not 

really  the   only  way  to   teach   the  an   arrangement   to   be   terminated 

good  life.  lightly.  The  greatest  hope  for  the 

Even  our  personal  appearance  is  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  home, 

important  in  leadership.  We  have  and  thus  of  the  community  and  the 

been  told  over  and  over  again  that  nation,  is  by  the  examples  set  by 

our    dress    should    be    becomingly  parents    who    know    and    love    the 

modest,  neat,  and  clean.     Many  of  Lord, 

today's  fashions  are  not  becoming  Today,  I  have  but  briefly  men- 
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tioned  two  obligations  resting  upon 
us  as  Latter-day  Saint  women— that 
of  making  our  personal  lives  worthy 
examples,  and  in  maintaining  true 
Latter-day  Saint  homes.  Let  us  sense 
seriously  all  the  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  us  and  be  worthy  examples 
in  all  our  responsibilities. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  all  and  be 
with  us  in  maintaining  our  homes 


that  they  may  be  truly  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill.  May  we,  each  as  a  Re- 
lief Society  sister,  be  a  lighted 
candlestick  unto  the  thousands  of 
women  who  look  to  us  for  guidance 
and  leadership..  As  President 
McKay  has  said,  may  we  by  our 
examples  prove  to  be  of  great  worth 
in  building  our  Father's  kingdom. 


diands 

Verda  Mackay 

My  hands  were  warm  and  trembling 
As  we  knelt  side  by  side 
That  day  we  spoke  our  wedding  vows 
And  I  became  your  bride. 

Your  hands  were  strong  and  confident 
As  they  clasped  mine  that  day, 
And  love  for  me  was  evident 
In  each  glance  sent  my  way. 

Now  our  hands  are  joined  by  two, 
A  perfect  work  of  art. 
They'll  cling  to  ours  forever  more 
And  captivate  each  heart. 


C/oo    i/lanii    1 1  iemones 

Zera  Wiide  Earl 

Yesterday  I  drove  all  up  and  down 

Its  tree-lined  streets;  the  old  place  seemed  the  same; 

I  almost  felt  that  from  a  shady  lawn 

Someone  might  wave  a  hand  or  call  my  name. 

But  these  were  strangers  here;  they  could  not  know 

I,  too,  had  loved  this  town  those  years  ago. 

Amid  its  trees  the  chapel  rested,  dreaming. 
And  farther,  where  the  town's  rim  used  to  be. 
That  silent  city  lay,  its  white  stones  gleaming. 
Where  slept  those  who  would  have  remembered  me. 
There,  while  day  died,  I  lingered,  musing,  till 
The  mountains  on  the  east  loomed  dark  and  still. 

The  town's  night  life  awoke  now,  twinkling,  purring. 
Bright  neon  signs  urged  me  to  pause,  to  stay. 
But  I  had  felt  too  many  memories  stirring; 
The  long  road  beckoned  and  I  drove  away. 


Report  and  Official  Instructions 

President  BeiJe  S.  Spafford 

[Digest  of  an  Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference, 
September  29,  1954J 

IT  is  with  appreciation  for  the  cd;  generally  speaking,  the  lessons 
labors  of  the  sisters  and  the  are  being  well  accepted  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  that  I  quality  of  teaching  is  good.  Em- 
bring  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  phasis  is  being  placed  on  the  wel- 
status  of  Relief  Society  as  shown  in  fare  activities,  particularly  on  the 
the  annual  report  for  1953,  together  compassionate  services.  One  less 
with  a  few  instructions  which  it  is  mission  was  on  the  Magazine  honor 
hoped  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  the  roll  in  1953,  fifteen  compared  to  six- 
conduct  of  the  work.  teen  in  1952. 

^        .     ..            J  A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  Re- 
organizations and  T    f    O      •    ._       •       M        T- 

n            •     .•  her  Society  m  the  European   mis- 

i<eorganizations  .                \    -i  c                           i    i 

.      ,       ,          .  sions  as  noted  trom  my  personal  ob- 

At  the  close  of  1953  there  was  a  nervations  and  from  discussions  with 

total  of  209  stakes,  an  increase  of  ^^^^^^-^^    j^^|.^f    ^^^-^.      presidents 

diirteen    over    the    previous    year.  ^^^^^.       ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^            ^^  ^^ 

There  was  a  total  of  forty-two  mis-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     I^  -^  heartening  to 

sions,  an  increase  of  one  over  1952.  ^^^j  ^|^^  ^^^-^^^  .|^  ^^  ^^^  p^^l^^^  S^, 

At  the  close  of  1953  there  were  ^-^^-^^  ^j^^^^  ^|^^.^  importance  in  the 

3,451  ward  and  branch  societies,  an  ^-^.^^    ^^    ^j^^    members,    and    their 

increase  of  139  overi952.     During  value  to  the  branches.     In  most  of 

1953  there  were  thirty-six  reorgan-  ^j^^  ^^-^^-^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

izations  in  the  stakes  and  thirteen  well  as  the  portions  of  the  Handbook 

in  the  missions.  ^j^^^   ^pp^^   ^^    ^^^    missions    have 

Missions  been  translated.     The  recommend- 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  ^^   lessons   are   translated,   and    in 

of  the  work  of  Relief  Society  in  the  "^^st  instances  are  being  followed. 

North  American  missions.     A  typi-  Considerable  effort  is  being  made  to 

cal   statement  from  an   annual   re-  encourage  better  teaching  methods. 

Dort  is  this*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  visual  aids  is  being  en- 
couraged in  some  missions.     Most 

The  work  of  Relief  Society  is  progress-  ^f  the  missions  have  a  publication 

mg,    bringing   increasing    strength    to    the  ^j^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^    importance   tO 

branches  and  helping  the  members  more  t^    t   r  o      •                  •                       o 

fully  to  live  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Relief  Society  are  given  space.  Some 

More  and  more  their  testimonies  are  be-  of  the  mission  Relief  Societies  issue 

ing  borne  through  the  goodness  of  their  bulletins  regularly.  The  March  and 

lives  and  through  their  love  for  one  an-  November  programs  issued  by  the 

general  board  are  utilized.     Relief 

Membership  has  increased  in  the  Society  work  is  considered  at  district 

missions;  the  visiting  teacher  pro-  conferences  and  considerable  atten- 

gram  is  being  continuously  expand-  tion  is  being  given  to  welfare  activi- 
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ties.  Sister  Elizabeth  Reiser  of  the 
British  Mission  reported  their  wel- 
fare acti\ities  as  follows: 

As  a  beginning  to  welfare,  a  few  branch- 
es are  supplying  eupboards  and  gathering 
food  and  clothing  and  other  welfare  sup- 
plies. 

"The  Kindling  Corner,"  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  many  branches,  will  be  a 
worthwhile  project.  Firewood  sells  here 
for  three  pence,  sixpence,  and  one  shilling 
per  bundle  and  is  needed  all  through  the 
year.  You  would  be  interested  to  see  the 
amount  of  wood  now  in  sheds  back  of 
"Valerian,"  our  home.  The  wood  and 
coal  have  been  salvaged;  the  wood  gath- 
ered from  forests,  building  areas,  demoli- 
tion, and  other  projects  ....  Scouts  as- 
sisted with  chopping  and  sorting  the  wood 
and  placing  it  in  sheds  under  cover.  The 
visiting  teachers  can  easily  take  a  bag  or 
parcel  of  wood  and  add  a  little  comfort 
and  warmth  along  with  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. 

New  Relief  Societies  are  being 
organized  in  the  European  mission, 
some  of  them  among  the  wives  of 
servicemen  who  appear  to  take  great 
delight  in  Relief  Society  work.  A 
number  of  these  fine  young  women 
traveled  long  distances,  carrying 
their  babies  with  them,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Relief  Society  meetings 
held  during  my  visit  abroad. 

I  have  noted  an  excellent  spirit 
among  the  sisters  and  the  work 
moves  forward.  Each  time  I  met 
with  the  sisters,  had  it  not  been  for 
language  differences,  I  would  have 
thought  I  was  in  a  Relief  Society 
meeting  at  home.  How  marvelous 
it  is  to  travel  so  far  from  home  and 
there  find  one's  very  own! 

The  Island  missions  are  progress- 
ing, as  are  the  South  African  and 
South  American. 

Sister  Afton  K.  Shreeve  of  the 
Uruguayan  Mission  reports: 

The  women  are  especially  pleased  with 


the  choice  of  lessons,  particularly  in  the 
social  science  class,  and  as  far  as  this  mis- 
sion is  concerned,  they  are  timely  .... 
We  feel  that  the  people  here  were  re- 
vived completely  because  of  the  ^■isit  of 
President  and  Sister  David  O.  McKay  and 
their  son  Robert  in  January  1954.  A 
meeting  was  held  especially  for  the  wom- 
en of  the  mission,  wherein  184  were 
present.  We  received  words  of  counsel 
and  advice  from  Sister  McKay  and  a  won- 
derful spirit  prevailed.  We  felt  more 
united  in  spirit  and  purpose  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  we  believe  the  coming  year  will 
show  substantial  gain  in  attendance  and 
accomphshments. 

Membership 

Membership  in  Relief  Society 
shows  an  increase  of  7,740  over 
1952,  making  a  total  membership 
of  148,094.  While  we  are  grateful 
that  so  many  new  members  have 
been  added  to  our  ranks,  we  feel  to 
urge  more  intensified  membership 
efforts.  We  must  do  our  part  to 
establish  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Latter-day  Saint  women  a  positive 
faith  in  the  basic  eternal  guiding 
principles  of  life.  We  must  help 
them  to  know  the  divine  plan  for 
happiness  and  well-being.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  bring  women  into 
Relief  Society,  where  they  may  learn 
these  truths. 

Visiting  Teaching 

The  visiting  teaching  figures  for 
1953  show  an  increase  in  family 
visits  of  191,788.  A  total  of 
2,432,032  visits  was  made  during 
the  year.  These  figures  reflect  not 
only  the  number  of  calls  made  to 
the  homes,  but  countless  hours  of 
time,  sincere  prayer,  conscientious 
study,  and  unselfish  effort  on  the 
part  of  56,602  faithful  women  who, 
month  after  month,  rain  or  shine, 
go  from  house  to  house  on  their  as- 
signed districts,  obedient  to  the  call 
of   those  who   preside   over   them, 
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and  desirous  of  serving  their  organ- 
ization and  their  fellows. 

Educational  Program 

During  1953  there  were  12,097 
women  engaged  in  teaching  the  edu- 
cational courses.  I  recall  in  the  first 
report  I  made  to  you  as  general 
president  of  Relief  Society  there 
were  7,335  class  leaders.  Our  Re- 
lief Society  lessons  are  planned  to 
help  us  find  the  real  values  of  life, 
to  establish  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  to  help 
women  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  goodness  in  life. 
They  are  planned  also  to  give  prac- 
tical help  in  applying  our  faith  to 
works.  The  measure  of  their  worth 
is  their  influence  in  bettering  our 
thoughts  and  our  actions. 

The  theology  course,  "The  Char- 
acters and  Teachings  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  has  been  extended  one 
year,  to  be  concluded  at  the  close 
of  the  1956-57  season.  We  regard 
this  course  as  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  sisters  in  helping  them  to 
gain  a  testimony  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  I  quote  from  an  address 
given  by  the  late  Elder  Matthew 
Cowley,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  at  a  Relief  Society  general 
conference: 

I  would  like  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  you  about  the  book  which  you  are 
studying  in  the  ReHef  Society,  The  Book 
of  Mormon.  I  know  nothing  about 
archaeology  ....  I  kno\\-  ver}-  httle  about 
the  outside  evidences  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon,  but  I  have  a  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  this  book,  and  that  testimony 
has  come  to  me  from  within  the  two  cov- 
ers of  the  book  itself. 

Reports  from  211  stakes  and  nine- 
teen missions  indicate  61,952  wom- 
en or  41.82  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship read  the  section  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon  covered  by  the  lessons 


for  the  past  season.  This  was  an 
increase  of  260  over  the  number 
who  did  the  reading  assigned  for 
the  previous  year. 

I  suggest  you  review  the  objec- 
tives of  all  of  the  other  courses  as 
set  forth  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
troduced. They  will  stand  as  ex- 
cellent guides  and  controls  in  the 
discussions. 

Work  Meeting 

Intensive  efforts  have  been  put 
forth  to  strengthen  the  work  meet- 
ing program.  While  the  work  meet- 
ing showed  the  lowest  average  at- 
tendance of  any  of  our  meetings  in 
both  the  stakes  and  missions  during 
1953,  still  it  showed  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  increase.  We  urge  stake 
Relief  Society  presidencies  to  give 
special  consideration  to  this  meet- 
ing during  the  forthcoming  season. 
The  responsibility  for  the  program 
rests  with  the  wards,  circumscribed 
only  by  the  purposes  of  the  day  as 
defined  in  the  Handbook.  However, 
stake  officers  are  responsible  for  en- 
couraging and  helping  the  wards  to 
make  this  meeting  as  attractive  and 
helpful  to  Relief  Society  members 
as  possible.  We  recommend  that 
consideration  be  given  this  meeting 
in  the  president's  department  of  a 
union  meeting  and  in  the  officers 
meeting  of  the  ward  Relief  Society 
conference  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. We  all  know  that  skill  in  the 
art  of  homemaking  remains  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  women. 

The  course,  ''Selection,  Care,  and 
Use  of  Household  Equipment," 
like  all  other  work  meeting  activi- 
ties, is  under  the  direction  of  the 
work  director  counselor. 

We  note  also  that  some  Relief 
Societies  are  still  without  a  sewing 
machine.    A  sturdy  sewing  machine, 
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in  good  working  order,  is  indispens- 
able to  the  work  of  the  society. 

Attendance  at  Special  Classes 

In  connection  with  our  education- 
al program  we  observe  with  ap- 
preciation the  growing  interest  in 
leadership  programs  offered  by  the 
Brigham  Young  University  and  oth- 
er Church  schools.  We  also  are 
advised  that  some  class  leaders  are 
attending  special  classes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  their  understand- 
ing of  subject  matter  and  effective 
teaching  procedures.  Such  addi- 
tional effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sisters  to  help  themselves  better  ful- 
fill their  callings  in  Relief  Society  is 
commended.  However,  we  point 
out  that  the  approved  directions  for 
the  teaching  of  Relief  Society 
courses  of  study  come  directly  from 
the  general  board;  also,  such  special 
classes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  a  union  meeting.  We 
also  point  out  that  attendance  at 
leadership  programs  and  other  spec- 
ial classes  is  in  no  way  obligatory. 
This  is  a  matter  for  individual  de- 
termination. Officers  may  wish  to 
show  their  support  of  such  efforts 
by  arranging  for  groups  to  travel  or 
be  housed  together,  where  attend- 
ance takes  the  sisters  outside  their 
own  geographic  location.  However, 
Relief  Society  funds  as  such  (and 
this  would  include  funds  acquired 
through  the  sale  of  "authorized  pat- 
tern" garments)  should  not  be  used 
to  meet  costs— either  housing,  trans- 
portation, or  tuition.  The  general 
board  also  discourages  special  proj- 
ects to  raise  funds  for  such  purposes. 
I  am  sure  vou  understand  the  reason 
for  this. 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
The  Rehcf  Society  Magazine  re- 


port for  December  31,  1953,  showed 
that  the  Magazine  was  going  into 
121,014  homes.  The  loyalty,  zeal, 
and  efficiency  with  which  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  representatives  ful- 
fill their  calling  is  appreciated  by  the 
general  board. 

Ward  Visits 

We  note  with  gratitude  the  ex- 
cellent records  made  bv  stake  of- 
ficers  in  visiting  the  ward  societies. 
Visits  are  of  inestimable  value,  both 
to  the  ward  and  stake  officers,  in 
fulfilling  their  callings.  You  will 
note  that  the  Hdndhook  specifies 
that  a  stake  board  member  should 
be  in  attendance  at  the  March  and 
November  Sunday  evening  Relief 
Society  meetings.  Such  attendance 
is  highly  desirable.  However,  where 
wards  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
stake  center  as  to  make  only  one,  or, 
at  most,  two  visits  a  year  possible, 
we  recommend  that  the  visit  be 
made  to  a  meeting  where  the  regular 
work  is  conducted  rather  than  to  a 
special  meeting  or  social  function, 
even  though  the  stake  may  not  be 
represented  on  these  important  oc- 
casions. 

Charges  for  Luncheons  at  Stake 
Relief  Society  Conventions 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  the  stakes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Relief  Society 
stake  conventions.  There  is  one 
matter,  however,  which  is  causing  a 
little  concern.  We  note  some  stakes 
charge  for  the  noonday  luncheon. 
The  Home  Stake  is  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  making  luncheon 
arrangements.  The  sisters  attend- 
ing a  morning  meeting,  and  who 
are  required  to  stay  through  the 
luncheon  period  in  order  to  attend 
the  afternoon  session,  may  be  asked 
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to  bring  their  own  package  lunch, 
with  the  Home  Stake  providing  a 
suitable  place  for  the  luncheon  to 
be  eaten;  or  the  'Home  Stake  may 
provide  the  luncheon.  In  this  event 
it  is  optional  with  the  Home  Stake 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  ward  presi- 
dencies shall  be  invited.  The  size 
of  the  group  participating  in  the 
convention,  facilities  for  serving 
the  luncheon,  the  funds  available, 
and  similar  considerations  should  be 
the  determining  factors.  Where 
the  Home  Stake  provides  the  lunch- 
eon, we  suggest  that  it  be  kept 
simple.  The  cost  is  a  legitimate 
stake  board  expense  to  be  met  from 
stake  board  funds,  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient money  in  the  treasury  to  war- 
rant this  expenditure  without  im- 
pairing the  regular  work  of  the 
board.  These  luncheons  should 
not  be  used  as  a  fund-raising  pro- 
gram. Providing  a  simple  luncheon 
should  not  work  too  great  a  hard- 
ship on  a  stake,  since  we  try  to  ro- 
tate the  Home  Stake  assignment  so 
that  the  responsibility  does  not  rest 
with  the  same  stake  year  after  year. 

Temple  Clothing 

We  are  grateful  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Temple  Clothing  Department 
in  Southern  California,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Authorities 
of  the  Church,  the  local  Priest- 
hood authorities  and  the  California 
stake  and  ward  Relief  Society  presi- 
dents. This  center  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  temple  and  burial  clothing 
located  at  the  Church  center  on 
Soto  Street  in  Los  Angeles  is  under 
the  management  of  Sister  Josie  B. 
Bay  of  the  general  board,  with  three 
stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  Sis- 
ter Rose  B.  Astle,  South  Los  An- 
geles Stake,  Sister  Marion  Pinkston, 


Los  Angeles  Stake,  and  Sister  Le- 
nore  G.  Merrill,  Long  Beach  Stake, 
serving  as  a  conniiittee  to  eo-ordi 
nate  the  work  of  the  California  de- 
partment with  the  Salt  Lake  general 
board  department  and  give  ''on  the 
ground"  supervision  to  activities. 
These  sisters,  supported  by  other 
Southern  California  stake  Relief  So- 
ciety presidents,  ha\'e  performed  a 
magnificent  work.  We  invite  all  of 
you  when  in  Los  Angeles  to  visit 
the  center.  Both  the  temple  cloth- 
ing department  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  temple  clothing  department  in 
Salt  Lake  offer  complete  sets  of 
clothing  for  burial  and  temple  wear. 
This  includes  dresses,  shoes,  trous- 
ers, ties,  socks,  and  other  items. 

We  urge  those  stakes  engaging  in 
any  way  in  the  production  of  temple 
clothing  to  make  sure  that  the 
specifications  set  by  the  Church  and 
instructions  issued  by  the  general 
board  are  meticulously  followed. 

NuTse  TTaining 

Relief  Society  in  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  sick  continues 
to  encourage  nurse  training. 

NuTse  Surv^ey 

The  nurse  survey  forms  were  sent 
you  again  in  August.  They  should 
be  returned  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15th.  It  is  important  that  these 
lists  be  kept  current  and  that  the 
requested  information  be  fully  and 
accurately  supplied. 

Church  Welfare  Activities 

Relief  Society  continues  to  lend 
its  full  support  to  the  Church  Wel- 
fare Program.  Even  though  cloth- 
ing budget  assignments  were  smal- 
ler in  1953  than  the  previous  year, 
there  was  an  average  of  8,237  wom- 
en who  participated  in  welfare  sew- 
ing at  work  meetings,  and  an  aver- 
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age  of  2,357  ^^^^^  participated  in 
welfare  sewing  at  the  sewing  cen- 
ters. The  average  number  partici- 
pating in  welfare  projects  other  than 
sewing  was  10,910. 

The  number  of  initial  family  vis- 
its made  by  the  ward  Relief  Society 
presidents  under  the  direction  of 
bishops  increased  by  749,  making  a 
total  of  8,628  such  visits.  Follow- 
up  visits  increased  by  1,232,  making 
a  total  of  19,439  such  visits.  The 
number  of  women  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  visits  who  gave 
service  on  Church  welfare  projects 
increased  by  115,  or  a  total  of  1,573. 
The  number  of  such  women  who 
sewed  at  work  meetings  was  1,738, 
or  an  increase  of  233.  The  number 
of  these  women  who  sewed  for 
themselves  and  families  was  2,048, 
or  an  increase  of  eighty-three.  While 
these  increases  are  small,  they  are 
gratifying  in  that  they  indicate  a 
growing  adherence  to  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Church  Welfare 
Program  that  persons  receiving  as- 
sistance through  the  bishops  should 
contribute  to  the  program  where 
possible. 

Stake  Relief  Society  presidents 
are  urged  to  make  sure  ward  presi- 
dents have  a  copy  of  The  Rdiei 
Society  Handbook  for  Welfare,  the 
Clothing  Bulletin  (No.  4),  and 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the  duties 
of  Relief  Society  as  set  forth  in  the 
Church  Welfare  Handbook.  Dis- 
cuss the  information  found  in  these 
publications,  as  well  as  the  Hand- 
book forms,  in  the  regional  bi- 
monthly welfare  meetings,  and  with 
the  ward  presidents  in  the  stake  bi- 
monthly meeting.  Train  and  en- 
courage the  ward  presidents  to  make 
use  of  this  material.  They  will  find 
it  an  asset  to  them  in  meeting  their 


responsibilities  in  the  Welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Compassionate  Services 

The  compassionate  services  con- 
tinue to  expand.  During  1953  there 
were  217,806  or  an  increase  of 
7,912  visits  made  to  the  sick  and 
homebound.  There  was  a  total  of 
23,739  eight-hour  days  of  bedside 
nursing  care  given  the  sick  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis  by  assignment  of  ward 
Relief  Society  presidents.  This  was 
an  increase  of  1,235  ^^Y^  ^""'^^  ^^^^ 
previous  year.  The  number  of 
funerals  at  which  Relief  Society  as- 
sisted was  6,598,  or  an  increase  of 
124.  The  narrative  reports  indicate 
a  continuing  solicitude  for  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  homebound,  for 
which  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

One  narrative  report  told  of  the 
sisters  having  decorated  two  caskets, 
one  for  a  baby,  and  one  for  a  nine- 
year-old  boy.  In  parentheses  was 
this  comment:  'They  were  beauti- 
ful." These  words  deeply  impressed 
me  in  that  they  were  an  expression 
of  the  love  which  went  into  the 
service.  Such  love  should  character- 
ize all  of  our  compassionate  services. 

Conclusion 

The  Lord  has  prospered  our  la- 
bors during  the  past  season.  We  re- 
joice in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
sisters  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are 
delighted  with  the  progress  being 
made  with  our  new  building,  and 
we  are  grateful  that  tomorrow  we 
will  lay  the  cornerstone. 

We  pray  the  Lord  will  continue 
to  prosper  our  efforts  and  that  he 
will  abundantly  bless  Relief  Society 
and  you  who  hold  positions  of 
leadership  and  trust  as  well  as  the 
faithful  members  of  the  society 
with  whom  you  work. 


Don  Knight 
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Mary  Gustnhon 

I  am  expectanc}'  that  sings  through  rain; 
The  shining  thread  that  suns  a  darkhng  hour 
Of  sorrowed  hurt;  the  peace  that  comforts  pain 
And  lea\es  a  fragrant  heart  w ithin  a  flower. 
I  am  a  star  that  glows  beyond  a  cloud; 
A  cricket  chirping  in  the  night  to  bless 
The  ebon  span;  a  field  that  is  well-plowed 
And  seeded  to  the  har\cst  of  success. 


I  concentrate  what  man  may  see  or  feel; 

I  am  swift  wings  that  skim  the  meadow  space 

That  hems  the  stream;  a  lifted  spade;  a  wheel 

That  turns  the  length  of  distance  to  a  place 

The  heart  may  dream  ....  I  li\e  with  bond  and  free- 

I  am  their  \oice  ....  Men  call  me  poetry. 
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A  Little  More  Spirit 


Carol  Read  Flake 


JULIA  Bravner  leaned  heavily  up- 
on the  straphanger  beside  her  as 
the  bus  swung  onto  her  street. 
She  straightened,  not  bothering  to 
murmur  another  apology.  She  had 
been  leaned  against,  stepped  on,  and 
sho\ed  about  for  twenty-one  blocks. 
If  she  eould  remain  vertical  for  sev- 
en more  she  would  never  board  an- 
other bus  until  next  year. 

Which  wasn't  saying  much,  she 
remembered  dismally.  Next  year 
was  only  a  week  and  a  half  away. 
Her  armload  of  packages  shifted 
perilously,  and  she  forced  her  ach- 
ing muscles  to  redouble  their  ef- 
fort. Christmas!  She  started  to 
sigh  in  dismay,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  violent  lurch  forward.  As  she 
regained  her  footing,  she  felt  a 
sharp  object  being  thrust  into  her 
ribs,  which  she  valiantly  ignored, 
although  it  probably  was  a  gun.  She 
was  carrying  two  of  them  herself. 
Plus  a  bright  yellow  road  grader! 

She  bent  in  an  effort  to  see  be- 
yond the  swaying  torsos.  They 
should  be  nearing  her  stop.  Only 
an  indistinguishable  blur  of  colored 
Christmas  lights  rushed  past.  When 
the  bus  slowed,  Julia  allowed  her- 
self to  be  carried  along  to  the  exit. 
One  glance  told  her  she  was  short 
of  her  destination,  but  there  was  no 
turning  back. 

"Oh,  dandy,''  she  muttered  under 
her  breath  as  the  wind  tore  at  her 
coat.  '7^^st  dandy  to  have  to  finish 
off  with  a  hike."  She  was  scarcely  in 
a  mood  to  enjoy  the  brightly  deco- 
rated windows  along  the  street.  At 
most  it  stirred  a  feeling  of  relief  in 
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the  knowledge  that  their  own  tree 
was  trimmed.  When  she  had  put 
the  presents  beneath  it,  she  had  dis- 
covered that  one  child  suffered  a 
shortage  and  her  sister  Ethel  a  com- 
plete lack  of  gifts. 

There  had  been  nothing  to  do  but 
wake  little  Larry  from  his  nap,  cart 
him  o\'er  to  Mrs.  Chandler's,  next 
door,  and  catch  a  bus  to  town— for 
the  dozenth  time  this  week!  But 
there  would  be  no  other  opportun- 
ity, with  school  programs  to  attend, 
the  house  to  clean,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  to  do  by  Christmas. 
Julia  hoped  the  children  had  found 
her  note  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
gone  to  bring  home  Larry  as  soon 
as  they  came  from  school.  Tom  was 
probably  home  by  now. 

There  was  the  house  at  last,  large 
and  overbearing  beside  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler's tinv  cottage.  But  what  —  there 
wasn't  a  light  anywhere!  She  quick- 
ened her  pace.  Where  could  the 
children  be?  Surely  not  still  over 
to  Mrs.  Chandler's.  They  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  stand  around  in  her 
crowded  little  parlor,  chattering  like 
magpies. 

She  was  out  of  breath  when  she 
reached  her  door.  Pushing  the 
bundles  against  the  wall,  she  freed 
a  hand  to  open  it— then  blinked  in 
surprise  at  the  unfamiliar  Christ- 
mas tree  glowing  in  the  corner. 

''Mama,  sh-h-h!  I'm  Santa  and 
everyone  is  s'posed  to  be  asleep  .  . .  ." 

''Mama!  Mama's  home!"  A 
shrieking  chorus  interrupted  Santa, 
who  was  eleven-year-old  Dick,  pad- 
ded and  stuffed  in  his  father's  pa- 
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jamas.  Children  rushed  at  her  from 
all  directions.  "Mommie,  we  want- 
ed to  help  do  the  tree!"  ''Mother, 
did  you  get  my  present  for  Miss 
Chadwiek?"  ''Hey,  what's  that  yel- 
low—" 

"Stop  it,  stop  it!"  Julia's  \'oice 
rose  above  the  bedlam  as  she 
pushed  through  to  the  hallway. 
"Now  beha\'e,  all  of  you.  For  good- 
ness sake,  Dick,  get  that  outfit  off 
and  straighten  this  room.  Put  your 
school  things  away.  Tommy.  Shar- 
on, take  the  baby's  coat  off  and  get 
the  table  set." 

"It  is  set."  The  girl  followed 
along,  almost  as  tall  as  her  mother. 
"Mother,  I  have  to  have  Miss  Chad- 
wick's  .  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear.  I  ha\e  it.  I  can't 
get  at  it  this  minute.  Now  stay  out, 
every  one  of  you." 

She  sho\ecl  the  bedroom  door 
shut  with  an  elbow,  and  deposited 
the  heavy  armload  on  the  bed  \\ith 
a  deep  sigh.  A  curtain  billo\\ed  and 
little  curls  of  dust  bobbed  about  on 
the  floor.  Julia  groaned  as  she  went 
to  close  the  window.  She  had  let 
the  house  go  all  this  horrible  week. 

npHERE  was  Tom  now.  She  could 
tell  by  the  baby's  breathless  lit- 
tle squeal  as  his  Daddy  tossed  him 
high.  Hurriedly  she  hung  away  her 
coat  and  jerked  an  apron  from  the 
hook,  reaching  the  door  just  as  he 
did. 

"Gee  whiz,  all  dolled  up."  He 
bent  his  lanky  frame  for  their  kiss. 
"Town  again?"  he  grinned  teasing- 

"Tom,  honestly,  if  you  could  be 
a  little  more  help  at  Christmas  time 
instead  of  .  .  .  ." 

"I  see  a  tuck.  I  wanna  tuck,  Dad- 
dy." 


Julia  closed  the  door  sharply  be- 
hind them,  her  voice  equally  sharp. 
"No,  you  do  not  see  a  truck.  Hasn't 
sister  taken  your  coat  off  yet?"  She 
snatched  Larry  from  Tom's  arms 
and  whirled  into  the  nursery. 

The  children  were  clamoring  at 
the  table,  \\'hen  she  brought  the  baby 
to  his  highchair.  Tom  stood  peer- 
ing inside  the  refrigerator.  "M-m-m, 
how  about  sampling  this  fruitcake 
of  yours?" 

"Don't  vou  dare!  It's  only  four 
da\s  old  and  won't  be  cut  until 
Christmas." 

"Okav,  okay.  Just  thought  I'd 
ask.  It's  leftovers  again,  while 
Mother's  in  her  usual  Christmas 
dither." 

Julia's  hands  trembled  as  she  tied 
Larry's  bib.  A  lot  of  appreciation 
she  got  for  running  herself  ragged 
so  the  family  would  ha\'e  a  decent 
Christmas. 

"Tommy,  ask  the  blessing  —  wait 
until  vour  mother  sits  down." 

"I'm  not  eating,"  Julia  said,  but 
dropped  into  her  chair  as  Tommy 
mumbled  briefly  over  his  folded 
arms. 

"Eat,  Julia,"  Tom  ordered.  "You 
can't  keep  that  human  dynamo  go- 
ing without  fuel.  Did  you  have  to 
stand  on  the  bus?" 

"What  do  you  think?  And  with 
nothing  to  cling  onto  but  my  sanity. 
There  wasn't  even  a  strap  left." 

Tommv  dashed  suddenly  from 
the  table.  "Oh,  Mommie,  I  almost 
forgot.    Teacher  ga\'e  me  a  note." 

"Oh,  no.  Not  another  costume! 
I  ha\en't  finished  Sharon's  yet." 
She  took  the  slip  of  paper  from  her 
little  first  grader.  "Well,  a  shep- 
herd. I  guess  I  can  rake  up  some- 
thing. Daddy  will  ha\'e  to  make 
the  staflf,"  she  added  pointedly. 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know."  Tom  made 
a  long  reach  for  the  butter.  ''I  see 
\ou  handled  the  Christmas  tree  all 
by  yourself." 

Julia's  head  flew  up,  her  dark  eyes 
sparking  indignation.  ''I  thought 
you'd  be  glad  to  see  that  job  done." 

''Is  decorating  the  tree  such  a 
grim  task?  I  thought  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  gala  e\'ent,  with  all 
the  family  sharing  in  the  fun."  He 
ducked  beneath  his  upraised  hands. 
*Tes,  I  know.  If  I  think  it's  fun, 
I  need  my  head  mended.  What  you 
need,  Mama  dear,  is  a  little  less 
grimness  and  more  of  the  old 
Christmas  spirit.  You've  forgotten 
what  it's  all  about." 

JULIA  sprang  up.  "I  know  what 
^  Christmas  is.  It's  nothing  but  a 
great  big  birthday  party  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  with  presents 
to  buy,  and  wrap,  and  baking  to  do, 
and  the  house  to  clean  and  deco- 
rate. And  then  they  call  it  a  holi- 
day!" 

''It's  Jesus'  birthday,  isn't  it, 
Mama?"Tommy's  voice  carried  a 
note  of  bewilderment  that  brought 
color  rushing  to  Julia's  cheeks.  She 
could  not  meet  Tom's  eyes.  She 
turned  and  went  quickly  to  her 
room. 

She  stood  beside  the  bed,  gazing 
with  revulsion  at  the  pile  of  pack- 
ages. Reaching  down,  she  fingered 
the  pale  rose  organdy  she  had 
bought  to  make  Ethel's  apron.  It 
would  have  to  be  run  up  on  the  ma- 
chine tonight,  the  handwork  done 
tomorrow.  Sharon's  angel  costume 
had  to  be  fitted  and  finished,  Miss 
Chadwick's  gift  wrapped  .... 

"Julia,  aren't  you  going  to  eat?" 
Tom  was  coming  down  the  hall. 
"I'll  scramble  you  some  eggs,  hon- 


ey." The  note  of  solicitude  in  his 
voice  warmed  her,  and  she  smiled 
the  least  bit  as  he  came  in.  "Thanks, 
Tom.  I'm  not  hungry,  and  I've  some 
things  I  must  do." 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded, 
nodding  toward  the  organdy. 

"Material  to  make  one  of  those 
fancy  aprons  for  Ethel  .  .  .  ." 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  little  road 
piece.  He  picked  it  up  with  a  scowl 
Julia  hoped  was  curiosity  rather 
than  disapproval.  She  explained 
hesitantly,  "I  got  to  checking,  Tom, 
and  honestly,  Dick  didn't  have  a 
thing.  I  mean,  besides  clothing  and 
books.    Nothing  to  have  fun  with." 

He  had  set  the  machine  on  the 
rug  and  was  lowering  the  blade. 
Suddenly  he  grinned.  "They  haven't 
missed  a  thing,  have  they?"  He 
stood  up,  reaching  into  a  pocket. 
"I  guess  we  were  both  worrying 
about  Dick's  Christmas.  I  got  him 
this  today."  He  brought  out  a  long, 
narrow  box,  snapped  it  open. 

"Oh— a  watch!  But  it  must  have 
cost  .  .  .  ." 

"It  did,"  he  assured  her  em- 
phatically. "Now  don't  go  trying 
to  equalize  the  presents  again.  We 
can't  afford  it." 

"DY  morning  the  wind  had  given 
place  to  a  dreary  rain.  There 
was  much  rummaging  about  to  lo- 
cate caps  and  rubbers,  with  Dick 
constantly  grumbling,  "Gee  whiz, 
why'd  it  ha\'e  to  be  rain?  We  ne\'er 
get  snow  anymore  for  Christmas." 

"Cheer  up,  son.  Be  glad  you 
don't  li\c  in  Australia,  where  Christ- 
mas comes  in  July."  Tom  whisked 
through  the  kitchen  on  his  way  to 
the  garage,  pausing  briefly  to  kiss 
and  admonish  his  wife.  "Now  take 
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it  easy,  Julia.    Don't  turn  the  house 
upside  down  today." 

She  waited  at  the  dinette  window 
to  wave  to  the  family  as  he  backed 
down  the  drive.  Take  it  easv,  in- 
deed!  She  would  scarcely  get  a 
good  start  when  she  would  have  to 
break  away  for  Sharon's  program  at 
one  o'clock.  Tomorrow  would  be 
Tommy's— and  also  the  last  day  of 
school.  Housecleaning  she  must  do 
before  the  children  were  out  for  va- 
cation, swarming  all  over  the  place. 

Her  eyes  mo\'ed  to  the  curtains, 
crisscross;  they  had  been  new  and 
beautiful  when  she  hung  them  last 
summer.  Might  as  well  start  with 
them.  She  got  the  dusty  things  off 
the  rods  and  carried  them  to  the 
utility  room.  There  on  the  washer 
lay  the  bag  with  Tommy's  shepherd 
costume.  Remember  to  take  it 
along  this  afternoon.  Remember  to 
wrap  Ethel's  apron  and  mail  it  on 
the  way.  Remember  to  do  this.  Do 
that.  Hurry!  Hurrv! 

At  noon  she  fed  Larry  and  hur- 
ried with  him  to  Mrs.  Chandler's. 
''He'll  sleep  till  I  come,"  she  an- 
nounced hopefully,  tucking  the  af- 
ghan  around  the  chubbv  little  bodv. 
''Oh,  Mrs.  Chandler,  what  would 
I  do  without  you?"  She  paused  at 
the  door,  letting  her  gaze  sweep  o\er 
the  neat,  quaintly  furnished  room 
with  its  colorful  rag  rugs,  the  chairs 
with  their  crocheted  tidies  in  place, 
plants  trailing  greenery  from  tables 
and  window  ledges. 

She  couldn't  repress  a  wistful 
sigh.  "All  this  peace  and  orderli- 
ness. Sometimes  I  think  I  won't 
last  to  enjoy  the  sunset  years." 

"You'll  probably  last,  my  dear." 
The  white-haired  little  woman 
smiled  benignly.  "But  whether  you 
enjoy  them  depends  upon  what  you 


have  to  look  back  upon  in  these 
busy,  productive  years."  She  turned 
her  smile  to  the  covered  child,  mur- 
muring, "All  these  lovely  young  lives 
to  shape." 

Julia  was  looking  at  her  watch. 
"Oh,  I've  got  to  run.  I  want  to 
get  the  wax  on,  now  this  toddler's 
out  of  the  way,  so  the  floors  can 
be  dry  when  the  children  get  home." 

Now  I've  made  myself  late,  she 
lamented  to  herself  when  finally  she 
was  read\^  to  leave  for  the  school. 
Sharon  was  on  stage  when  she  ar- 
ri\'ed.  Julia  caught  her  eye  and 
watched  the  girl's  face  light  up  as 
she  ga\e  her  an  admiring  wink  and 
a  smile  of  encouragement.  She  took 
her  seat  in  the  auditorium,  casting 
a  ner\ous  glance  toward  the  clock 
on  the  wall.  She  hoped  this  didn't 
take  too  long.  There  was  still  that 
])ackage  to  mail  and  she  mustn't 
forget  to  stop  by  Tommy's  room. 

CHE  heard  her  daughter's  voice, 
low  and  tremulous:  ".  .  .  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David 
a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord." 

I^oni  he  frightened,  darling. 
Pride  swelled  in  Julia's  bosom. 
Truly  she  was  an  angel,  this  only 
daughter  of  hers.  The  heavenly  host 
\\as  joining  her  now,  half  a  dozen 
lesser  little  angels,  singing  together. 
How  earnest  they  all  were.  Julia 
settled  back,  soothed  by  the  famil- 
iar music  and  the  storv. 

The  storv.  It  was  all  there,  she 
observed  as  the  pageant  proceeded, 
word  for  word,  right  out  of  Holy 
Writ.  Something  stirred  deep  with- 
in her,  some  emotion  of  gratitude. 
How  marvelous,  really,  that  the 
schools  could  do  this.     What  was 
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the  little  song  the  children  sang— 
"\Miere,  oh,  where  but  in  America, 
can  \ou  sing  sweet  freedom's 
song?"  How  blessed  they  were,  in 
this  Christian  land  of  liberty  where 
children  could  hear  the  story  of 
Jesus  and  his  teachings  and  mold 
their  lives  .... 

The  low,  sweet  tones  of  Lu- 
ther's "Cradle  Hymn"  began.  Shar- 
on and  the  other  angels  were  re- 
placed by  shepherds  and  Mary  and 
the  Infant,  But  Julia  was  no  longer 
relaxed  and  glowing.  Something  else 
was  stirring  within,  pricking  uncom- 
fortably as  she  remembered  Mrs. 
Chandler's  comment— 'Tou  have 
these  lo\cly  young  lives  to  shape." 
In  the  same  moment  came  Tom- 
my's voice,  uncertain,  questioning: 
''It's  Jesus'  birthday,  isn't  it,  Ma- 
ma?" 

The  guilty  flush  returned.  What 
sort  of  mother  was  she,  complaining 
about  the  preparations  for  a  day 
that  commemorated  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world?  The  flush  deepened  with 
realization  of  the  painful  truth.  She 
had  not  been  preparing  for  such  a 
thing  at  all.  Not  in  all  the  frenzied 
shopping  and  card  mailing  and 
housecleaning  and  tree  trimming 
had  there  been  any  real  thought  of 
honoring  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  Nowhere  had  she  paused  to 
shape  her  children's  minds.  An 
angel,  Sharon?  How  wonderful, 
chirUng.  The  Lord  sent  his  angel  to 
tell  Mary  she  would  bear  a  son,  and 
he  sent  the  angel  to  nnnounce  to 
the  shepherds  that  he  had  been 
honi.  And  you  II  he  one  of  those 
shepherds,  Tommy.  The  Bible  tells 
the  story  of  the  shepherds,  how  they 
were  the  first  to  go  and  visit  Mary 
and  her  Baby.     Dick,   dear,  snow 


isnt  what  makes  Christmas.  It's 
love  for  our  Father  in  heaven  and 
for  each  other,  and  doing  good  .... 

npHE  nativity  scene  was  over,  and 
the  entire  sixth  grade  crowded 
on  stage  for  a  final  round  of 
carol  singing.  They  were  chanting 
to  a  soft  accompaniment  of  bells 
the  sweet,  simple  words  of  Eugene 
Field:  "Whv  do  bells  for  Christmas 
ring?  Whv  do  little  children  sing? 
Once  a  lovelv,  shining  star  .  .  .  ." 

Tears  stung  her  eyes  and  the 
words  her  heart.  She  didn't  wait 
for  the  curtain  to  be  drawn.  Blindly 
she  made  her  way  into  the  hall  and 
down  the  corridor. 

Tommy's  room  was  in  another 
wing.  As  she  approached  the  half- 
opened  door  the  sound  of  baby  voic- 
es reached  her,  raised  in  a  lilting 
tune: 

Sing  a  little  song  at  Christmas 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  joy, 
When  Santa  Claus  remembers 
Each  good  httle  girl  and  boy. 

'That  was  lovely,"  she  heard  Miss 
Adams  exclaim.  "Isn't  Christmas  a 
happy  time,  children?" 

There  was  an  excited  clamoring  of 
voices.  One  stood  out  louder  than 
the  others  until  it  had  claimed  at- 
tention. Julia  bent  nearer  and 
almost  stopped  breathing  as  she 
heard  Tommy  announce  to  the  en- 
tire room,  "My  Mommie  doesn't 
think  Christmas  is  a  happy  time. 
She  savs  it's  just  a  bunch  of  work." 

"Christmas  is  a  busy  time  for  our 
mothers.  Tommy,"  Miss  Adams  ex- 
plained. "How  many  of  us  try  to 
help  our  mothers?" 

Julia  gasped  and  drew  back.  She 
hesitated,  staring  at  the  shepherd 
things  in  her  arms.  Then  she  turned 
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in  confusion  and  hurried  from  the 
building. 

IV/IRS.  Chandler's  house  was  warm 
and  fragrant  with  the  spicy 
odor  of  baking.  "Sit  down,  dear/' 
the  old  lady  invited,  moving  her 
needlework  from  the  big  chair. 
"Baby's  still  sleeping  like  a  cherub. 
Didn't  even  wake  with  all  my  clat- 
tering in  the  kitchen."  She  settled 
herself  in  the  little  rocker.  "I'm 
baking  a  few  cookies  for  the  chil- 
dren." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Chandler,  you 
shouldn't." 

"My  goodness,  I  wanted  to.  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  mv  own  chil- 
dren were  home  and  I  could  do  for 
them.  I  was  thinking  this  after- 
noon of  all  the  fun  we  had  at  Christ- 
mas, stringing  berries,  popping  corn, 
making  cut-outs  and  doodads  for 
the  tree.  We  didn't  have  all  these 
fine  baubles  and  gadgets  you  ha\e 
now."  She  rocked  in  happv  remi- 
niscence. "Our  tree  always  looked 
beautiful  to  us,  though.  My,  I 
haven't  had  a  tree  in  years— never 
since  I  moved  into  this  house." 

Julia  was  gazing  glumly  at  the 
braided  rug  beneath  her  feet. 
"You're  all  tired  out,  dear."  Mrs. 
Chandler  clucked  sympathetically. 
"Such  a  pace  you  keep.  Why  don't 
you  go  have  a  rest  before  the  chil- 
dren come  home?  Larry's  just  fine 
and  dandy  here." 

It  isn't  that  I'm  tired,  Julia  want- 
ed to  cry  out.  It's  that  I'm  sick,  sick 
at  heart  because  I've  failed  my  fam- 
ily so  miserably.  And  only  last  night 
I  was  feeling  noble  and  self-sacrific- 
ing "doing"  for  them.  But  I 
wasn't  "doing"  for  them.  I  was 
cheating  them. 

She    rose    and    said     gratefully, 


"Maybe  I  will,  Mrs.  Chandler.  Til 
send  Sharon  over  for  the  baby." 

She  entered  her  home  by  the 
front  door  and  leaned  back  against 
it,  staring  through  burning  tears  at 
the  Christmas  tree  that  mocked  her 
from  the  corner.  Closing  her  eyes 
o\er  the  tears,  she  bowed  her  head 
in  her  hands.  Help  me  —  someway 
—  to  make  it  up  to  them. 

She  mo\ed  on  to  her  room  and 
changed  to  a  house  dress.  They 
would  be  trooping  in  soon,  eager 
and  aglow  with  anticipation  of  the 
holidays.  And  what  would  they 
find?  A  mother,  cross  and  com- 
plaining, making  a  burden  of  it?  No, 
they  would  not.  She  tied  on  her 
apron.  Plans  were  beginning  to 
shape  in  her  mind.  Not  tonight 
they  wouldn't. 

The  clock  on  the  kitchen  range 
told  her  there  was  still  time  for  a 
deli\'ery.  She  sat  at  the  telephone 
and  scribbled  a  list  —  one  small 
tree,  bag  of  cranberries,  can  of  pop- 
corn, walnuts,  citron  .... 


^^lyf OTHER,    my    fudge    is    sug- 
ary!" Sharon  wailed,  licking 
her  fingers. 

"Well,  never  mind,  dear.  It  won't 
go  to  waste,  you  may  be  sure."  Julia 
was  busy  spooning  carrot  pudding 
into  a  baking  powder  tin.  It  didn't 
take  a  \^ery  large  container  for  Mrs. 
Chandler.  "Why  don't  you  give 
Tommy  a  hand  with  those  berries? 
He  isn't  piercing  all  of  them 
through  the  center  and  thev're  lop- 
sided. No,  no,  Larry!  That  pop- 
corn isn't  to  eat." 

"Hev,  how's  this,  Mom?"  Dick 
appeared  in  the  doorwav  with  the 
little  Christmas  tree.    He  set  it  care- 
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fully  upon  the  linoleum.  ''Gee 
whiz,  it  still  tilts,  doesn't  it?" 

"Not  bad,  son.  You  can  fix  it." 
Julia  hummed  a  little  tune  as  she 
placed  the  pudding  in  the  boiling 
water.  "Think  I'll  try  a  batch  of 
divinity,  Sharon.  Daddy  likes  it 
better  than  fudge,  anyway." 

Then  she  realized  that  she  was 
humming  a  familiar  tune. 

"Mama,  I  know  that  song,"  Tom- 
my cried.  "We're  going  to  sing  it  in 
our  program  tomorrow.  How'd  you 
know  it?" 

Julia  looked  at  him  blankly. 
"What  was  I  singing,  honey?"  Then 
she  flushed,  remembering,  as  he 
fairly  shouted  it  out. 

Sing  a  little  song  at  Christmas 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  joy, 
When  Santa  Clans  remembers 
Each  good  little  girl  and  boy. 

"Daddy's  here,"  Dick  called  from 
the  utility  room.  "Can  I  tell  him, 
Mom?" 

"No,  me,  me,  me!"  Tommy  made 
a  wild  dash  for  the  door,  his  string 
of  berries  trailing  after.  "We're 
making  a  Christmas  tree  for  Mrs. 
Chandler.  See,  Daddy.  We're 
using  berries  and  things." 

Tom  stopped  in  the  doorway,  sur- 
veying the  scene  with  wonder. 


"And  we're  going  to  have  a  pro- 
gram after  supper,"  Sharon  in- 
formed him  importantly.  "Mother 
is  going  to  read  to  us  from  the 
Bible  and  I  have  to  sing  my  Christ- 
mas carols  .  .  .  ." 

"We're  all  going  to  sing  'em," 
Tommy  corrected  indignantly.  "I 
know  a  lot  she  doesn't." 

Tom  pushed  his  hat  to  the  back 
of  his  head.  "What's  the  occas- 
ion? 

The  children  stared,  dumbfound- 
ed. 

Julia  came  to  him,  half  smiling, 
half  sober.  "It's  Christmastime, 
darling,"  she  said  softly.  "I  finally 
remembered  what  it's  all  about." 

"You  did?"  He  smiled  indulgent- 
ly. "Well,  three  cheers  for  Mama. 
She  has  had  so  many  things  to 
do  she  hasn't  had  time  to  remem- 
ber." He  winked  above  her  head. 
"We'll  have  to  see  if  Santa  can't  do 
something  about  that,  won't  we?" 
he  asked,  making  a  pantomime  of 
dishwashing  behind  her  back  to  re- 
mind the  children  of  the  new  dish- 
washer present  for  her,  as  they  all 
shouted  happily  in  anticipation  of 
her  joy  and  surprise  on  Christmas 
morning. 


vt/herever    LJou  Kytre 

Evelyn  L.  Dafnes 

Can  you  truly  sense  the  grandeur 

Of  a  rose  or  of  a  star? 
Can  the  mystic  songs  of  nature 

Lift  you  up,  \vhere^■er  }'0u  are? 
Can  the  glories  of  a  sunset 

Bathe  your  soul  with  blessed  peace. 
And  the  far-flung  call  of  night  birds 

Bring  a  comforting  release? 
Nature  cradles  healing  in  her  haunting  melodies 
And  songs  are  made  immortal  through  her 

captured  harmonies. 


Gift  Books  for  Children 


Abbie  H.  Wells 


AN  organization  in  London, 
called  the  "New  Elizabeth- 
ans," has  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  read  better  lit- 
erature. They  are  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers 
the  importance  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  reading  among  children. 
They  are  doing  it  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reading  lists. 
Another  organization  in  England  is 
considering  the  publication  of  a 
children's  paper  listing  books  it  con- 
siders suitable  for  children  from 
seven  to  ten.  There  is  also  a  group 
studying  the  bad  eflPects  of  comics 
and  saying  parents  ''should  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

In  America  there  are  many  groups 
considering  the  same  projects,  but 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  move- 
ments has  been  started  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  children's  books.  They 
are  having  the  noted  authors  and 
artists  write  and  illustrate  their 
books.  They  are  increasing  the 
books  for  the  two  and  three-year- 
old  ages.  Their  linen  books  are 
most  attractive,  and  first  and  second 
grade  readers  are  works  of  art  com- 
pared to  the  readers  of  years  ago, 
with  their  fine  print  and  black  and 
white  illustrations,  if  there  were  any 
at  all.  WHien  the  books  are  so  in- 
formati\e,  well  written,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  in  full  color  by  the  best 
illustrators,  and  so  very  lovely,  it  is 
easy  to  encourage  a  child  to  read 
about  things  which  interest  him.  At 
the  same  time  they  increase  his 
reading  ability. 


More  and  more  books  are  being 
published  in  series.  There  are 
almost  forty  modern  series  at  the 
present  time  and  they  are  on  all 
subjects.    A  few  are  listed  below: 

Child's  Book  Series 

Maxton  Publishers,  Inc. 

15th  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10 

A  Child's  Book  of  Birds 
A  Child's  Book  of  Insects 
A  Child's  Book  of  Flowers 
A  Child's  Book  of  Dogs 
Fifteen  titles,  each   59c. 

First  Books 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 

699  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  21 

CoRMACK,  M.  B.:  First  Book  of  Stones. 
TiBBETS,  Albert  B.:  First  Book  of  Bees. 
Williamson,   Margaret:   First  Book  of 

Birds. 

Almost  eighty  titles,  each  priced  at 
$1.75.  Subjects  in  this  series  include 
science,  travel,  transportation,  games,  hob- 
bies, people  at  work,  new  worlds  to  know 
and  enjoy,  nature,  God  and  country,  peo- 
ple around  the  world.  For  children  seven 
to  twelve. 

True  Book  Series 

Children's  Press 

Jackson  Blvd.,  and  Racine  Avenue, 

Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Erickson,  Phoebe:  True  Book  About  the 

Animals  of  Small  Pond. 
Friskey,    Margaret:    True    Book  About 

the  Air  Around  Us. 
Miner,  Irene:   True  Book  of  Plants  We 

Know. 
Podendorf,  Illa:  True  Book  of  Trees. 

For  children  six  to  nine.     $2  each. 

Childhood  of  Famous  Americans 

Bobbs  Merrill  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Burt,     Olive     Woolley:     Young    Jed 
Smith,  Westering  Boy. 
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Burt,   Olive    W.:     Luther   Burbank   — 

Boy  Wizard. 
Stevenson,  Augusta:  Abe  Lincoln,  Fron- 
tier Boy. 
Stevenson,      Augusta:      Ben     Franklin, 

Printer's  Boy. 
Stevenson,  Augusta:     Clara  Barton,  Girl 

Nurse. 
Wagoner,   Jean  Brown:    Jane  Addams, 

Little  Lame  Girl. 

Over  eighty  titles,  on  the  Great  Seouts 
of  the  West,  Great  Statesmen,  Great 
Colonists,  Great  Heroines,  Great  Writers, 
Great  Explorers,  Great  Scientists,  Great 
Early  Presidents,  Great  Girl  Patriots,  Great 
Later  Presidents,  Great  Inventors  and 
Business  Builders,  Great  Girl  Writers. 

For  children  eight  to  twelve.  $1.75  each. 

Landmark  Books 
Random  House 
New  York  City 

Adams,  S.  H.:  The  Pony  Express. 
Daugherty,  J.:  The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 
Mayer,  J.:  Betsy  Ross  and  the  Flag. 
Shippen,    K.    B.:    Mr.    Bell   Invents    the 
Telephone. 

Over  fifty  titles,  each  covering  some 
great  event  in  American  History  and  writ- 
ten by  a  recognized  authority  on  the  pe- 
riod. 

For  children  ten  to  fifteen.     $1.50  each. 

Real  Book  Series 

Garden  City  Publishing  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Coy,  Harold:  Real  Book  About  George 

Washington. 
GoRiiAM,    Michael:    Real    Book    About 

Abraham   Lincoln. 
GoRHAM,  Michael:  Real  Book  oi  Great 

American  Journeys. 
Sherman,  Jane:  Real  Book  About  Amaz- 
ing Scientific  Facts. 

Over  eighty  titles.    For   children   eight 

to  fourteen.    $1.25  each. 

Deluxe  editions  of  some  of  the  later 
titles  at  $1.50. 

Signature  Book  Series 
Grosset  and  Dunlap  Companv,  Inc. 
1107  Broadway,  New  York 

Baker,  Nina  Brown:   Story  of  Ahrahnm 
Lincoln. 


Leighton,  Margaret:  Story  of  Florence 

Nightingale. 
Meadowcraft,  Enid  LaMonte:  Story  of 

Thomas  Alva  Edison. 
Meadowcraft,  Enid  LaMonte:  Story  of 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Nearly  thirty  titles. 

For  children  eight  to  twelve.  $1.50  each. 

True  Adventure  Library 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

KoMROFF,  Manuel:   True  Adventures  of 
Spies. 

Truax,  Rhoda:  True  Adventures  of  Doc- 
tors. 
A  series  of  books  for  the  teenagers  about 

exciting  and  important  adventures. 
Five  titles  at  present.     Each  $2.75. 

American  Heritage  Series 

Aladdin  Books 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Derleth,  August:  The  Captive  Island. 
Latham,  F.  B.:  Jed  Smith,  Trailhlazer. 

For  children  ten  to  fifteen.     $1.75  each. 

Moving  stories  about  significant  events 
in  our  history. 

Scribner's  Classics 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

New  York 

Field,  Eugene:  Poems  of  Childhood. 

Lanier:  Boy's  King  Arthur. 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.:    Child's  Garden 

of  Verses. 
Arabian    Nights,    illustrated    by    Maxfield 

Parrish. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

These  volumes  do  not  belong  with  the 
modern  series,  as  they  were  published 
many  years  ago.  They  are  among  the 
beautiful  gift  books  and  would  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  child's  perma- 
nent library. 

The  books  listed  aboxe  will  not 
only  entertain  children,  but  may 
also  direct  their  lives  toward  knowl- 
edge, which  is  inspirational  as  well 
as  merely  entertaining.  These  books 
portray  for  children  some  of  the 
ideals  and  accomplishments  of  our 
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American  citizens  and  give  the  read- 
ers a  good  foundation  in  American 
history. 

Among  the  rather  unusual  books 
on  the  fall  lists  are: 

Marguerite  de  Angeli's  Book  of  Nui- 
seiy  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Doubleday 
Company,  New  York. 
275   rhymes  and  over   260  illustrations, 
book  size  8%"xi2/4",  $5. 

The  author  is  the  mother  of  fi\e  chil- 
dren and  grandmother  of  nine,  and  had 
three  children  when  she  first  studied  art. 
She  is  the  author  and  illustrator  of  se\- 
eral  very  beautiful  books.  The  above  is  a 
lovely  gift  book  for  ehildren  of  all  ages. 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan:  Blue  Caiivon  Horse, 
Viking  Press,  New  York.  $--75- 
The  author  is  winner  of  the  Newberrv 
Prize  for  her  book  Secret  of  the  Andes. 
Bhic  Cciuvon  IloTse  is  the  storv  of  an  In- 
dian boy  whose  pon\-  runs  away  to  join  a 
band  of  wild  horses,  but  who  returns  to 
his  master.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Ha\a- 
supai,  a  tributary  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  small  Indian  tribe  who  live  there 
lo\e  their  horses  and  are  expert  riders. 
The  illustrator  is  Allan  Hauser,  an  Apache 
Indian.     For  children  seven  to  eleven. 

Coombs,  Charles:  Skywcketuig  Into  the 
Unknown,  \\'illiam  Morrow  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.     $4.00, 
Describing  accomplishments  in  aviation, 
having    145    photographs    of   all    types   of 
planes,  including  the  latest  jet  and  rocket 
planes.     For  all  ages,  from  twehc  up.  who 
are  interested  in  a\iation. 

Doane,  Pelagie:  Bible  Children,  J.  B. 
Lippincott      Company,      Philadelphia. 

$2.75.^ 

Contains  ten   re\erently  told   stories  of 
Old  Testament  characters. 
For  children  four  to  eight. 

Jashima,  Taro  and  Mitsu:  Plenty  to 
Watch,  Viking  Press,  New  York.  $2.50. 
Everyday  Hfe  in  a  Japanese  Village,  as 


seen    bv   a    child    returning    to    his    home 
from  school. 

Otto,  Margaret  and  Siuart:  The  Horse 
and  Pony  Book,  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  New  York.     $2.50. 
Twcnt\'  four   types   of   horses   are   illus- 
trated and  described. 

For  children  eight  to  twelve. 

Piper,  Edward  \\^atty:    The  Little  En- 
gine That  Conld,  Piatt  and  Munk  Com- 
pany, $1.00. 
A  new  edition  of  a  classic  that  has  sold 

o\er  a  million  copies. 

For  children  four  to  eight. 

Ravielli,  Anthony:  Wonders  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  Viking  Press,  New  York. 
$2.50. 

Accurate  text  and  unusual  drawings  de- 
scribing the  "most  perfect  of  all  ma- 
chines," but  "we  are  more  than  just  ma- 
chines, because  we  love  and  want  to  be 
lo\ed,  and  have  pity,  and  know  why,  and 
dream,  and  ha\e  ideals  and  faith.  These 
gifts  of  the  spirit  set  man  above  all  other 
creatures." 

For  children  nine  to  thirteen. 

ZiON,  Gene:  Hide  and  Seek  Day,  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.     $2.00. 
By  the  author  of  the  beautiful  book  All 

Falling  Do\yn.     Where  do  turtles,  trains, 

and  people  hide,  and  why?     A  little  boy 

finds  out. 

For  children  four  to  six. 

One  of  the  publishers  has  said 
that  it  has  the  "most  fabulous  list 
of  books  in  its  entire  history/'  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
titles  of  all  the  outstanding  and 
beautiful  books  recently  published 
for  children.  Both  authors  and  il- 
lustrators are  giving  their  talents  to- 
wards producing  worthwhile  and 
permanent  books  for  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages.  The  test  of  their  suc- 
cess is  in  the  popularity  of  their 
books  and  when  children  ask  for 
more  of  the  same  kind. 


Sixt^    LJears  Kytgo 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  November  i,  and  November  15,  1894 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

Harmony  of  Line  and  Color:  Small  delicate  women  will  select  styles  and  material 
which  increase  the  look  of  size.  They  may  wear  light  colored  fabrics  very  beautiful  in 
themselves  but  with  little  trimming  and  that  choice.  A  large  graceful  woman  should 
clothe  herself  in  soft  rich  stuffs  of  such  color  as  not  to  increase  the  look  of  size.  Tall 
women  should  avoid  stripes,  short  ones  should  avoid  plaids.  Dress  should  be  made 
decorative  as  well  as  necessary.  It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  dress  becomingly  at  all  times, 
and  as  well  as  her  circumstances  will  allow  .... 

— M.  B.  Hanson 

QUEENS  WHO  RULED  THEIR  PEOPLE  WELL 

We  must  admit,  in  England's  queen 
A  noble  woman  we  have  seen, 
A  bright  example  all  her  life 
Of  faithful  mother,  loving  wife. 
Though  she  has  reigned  for  fifty  years, 
Well  versed  in  state-craft,  wise  as  peers  .... 
— Woman's  Journal 

OUR  TRIP  TO  UINTAH:  In  connection  with  sisters  M.  A.  Freeze  and  May 
Anderson  having  been  called  to  visit  the  sisters  in  Uintah  Stake  ....  Enjoyed  the 
ride  very  much  up  Parley's  Canyon  .  .  .  not  reaching  Park  City  until  evening,  we 
could  not  leave  for  Heber  until  morning.  .  .  .  When  we  arose  the  next  morning  the 
snow  was  about  two  inches  deep  .  .  .  but  we  started  traveling  through  a  twelve  mile 
canyon,  then  entered  the  beautiful  little  valley  of  the  Wasatch  .  .  .  Tuesday  the 
eighteenth,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  we  ascended  over  the  top  of  the  Wasatch 
mountain,  then  through  Strawberry  valley  on  through  the  roughest  roads  that  could  be 
imagined,  a  continual  going  up  and  coming  down  mountains  ....  Saturday  we  arrived 
in  Ashley  ...  we  regretted  very  much  that  our  stay  could  not  be  longer  among  those 
good  true  Latter-day  Saints  that  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  .... 

— E.  J.  Stevenson 

THE  UTAH  WOMAN'S  PRESS  CLUB:  The  Utah  Woman's  Press  Club  held 
a  meeting  at  the  office  of  President  E.  R.  Shipp,  Oct.  30,  1894  ....  Each  member 
present  endeavored  either  by  costume  or  symbol,  to  represent  some  author  or  literary 
character  ....  In  answer  to  her  name  she  arose,  and  the  other  members  or  visitors 
made  a  guess  as  to  the  character  represented:  .  .  .  E.  R.  Shipp,  Portia,  in  judicial 
robes  ....  Miss  Gladys  Woodmansee,  Hypatia,  in  Roman  costume  ....  Mrs.  C.  R, 
Wells  in  white  attire,  represented  Wilkie  Colhns'  ''Woman  in  White."  .  .  .  Mrs.  C. 
Louise  Boyden,  by  a  symbol  represented  Browning  ....  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark,  with 
powdered  hair,  lace  cap,  and  imitation  snowflakes,  represented  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Snow  .... 

— Lizzie  S.  Wilcox,  Sec'y. 

VISITOR:  Fannitza  Abdue  Sultana  Nahde  is  a  fine-looking  girl  from  Beyrout, 
now  staying  at  a  quiet  residence  in  Brooklyn.  She  is  the  cousin  of  the  wealthiest  Arab 
in  that  far-off  city,  and  is  known  among  her  countrymen  as  "the  Syrian  Princess."  On 
the  books  at  Harvard  she  will  be  entered  as  Miss  Alice  Azeez,  and  her  object  in  coming 
to  this  country  is  manifold.  She  wishes  to  obtain  educational  honors  both  here  and 
in  England,  and  while  in  America  will  study  the  government,  the  people,  and  occidental 
methods  of  doing  things  .... 

— Selected 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


jyi ARY  TODD  LINCOLN  is  the 

subject  of  a  new  biographical 
novel,  Love  Is  Eternal,  by  Irving 
Stone,  a  ''fresh  and  different  out- 
look on  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial First  Ladies  in  American 
history." 

pRANCES  C.  YOST,  contributor 
■^  to  The  Relief  Society  Magazine^ 
who  lives  on  a  farm  near  Bancroft, 
Idaho,  has  recently  had  her  second 
book  of  poems.  While  Oichids 
Blooniy  published  by  the  Caxton 
Printers,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

QRACE  JORDAN,  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  Idaho,  has  taken 
time  out  of  her  busy  First-Lady  life 
to  pen  Home  Below  HelVs  Canyon. 
It  is  a  book  of  personal  history,  tell- 
ing of  a  courageous  adventure  in 
sheep  ranching  in  a  mile-deep  gorge 
in  the  country  between  the  Snake 
the  Salmon  rivers.  With  three  chil- 
dren under  seven,  she  assumed  the 
duties  of  their  school  teacher  for 
several  years  after  the  depression, 
along  with  regular  ranching  tasks. 
The  glorious  country,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  other  fun  native  to  their 
unusual  life  compensated  for  the 
hard  toil.  Mrs.  Jordan  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  state  universities  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 
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QR.  MARGARET  BRIDGMAN, 
distinguished  American  consult- 
ant on  nursing  programs,  was  a  con- 
sultation visitor  during  the  late  sum- 
mer at  the  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity School  of  Nursing.  She  also 
met  with  the  administrators  of  the 
University,  and  greatly  enjoyed  her 
visit. 

[ISS  BERNICE  CHAPMAN, 
nursing  educator  and  former 
assistant  professor  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  is  the  new  director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  She  is  enthus- 
iastic about  the  expanding  nursing 
program,  with  its  great  potentiali- 
ties, at  B.Y.U. 

RS.  RUTH  BRYAN  OWEN 
ROHDE,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  first 
American  woman  to  serve  as  an  en- 
voy to  a  foreign  country,  died  in 
July  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

glRTHDAY  congratulations  arc 
extended  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Beazer, 
Cardson,  Alberta,  Canada,  ninety- 
six;  Mrs.  Christine  Anderson,  Salt 
Lake  City,  ninety-four;  Mrs.  Annie 
Katherine  Mortensen  Ivie,  Sahna, 
Utah,  ninety-one;  Mrs.  Annie  Mc- 
Kean  Smith,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Tid- 
well  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Maria  van  den 
Heuvel  Kruys,  ninety,  all  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 
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LPrai^e  and  cJhanHsgiving 


Praise  ye  the  Lord  ....  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon:  praise  him  all  ye  stars  of 
light  ....  Mountains,  and  all  hills;  fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars  ....  Kings  of  the 
earth,  and  all  people  ....  Both  young  men,  and  maidens;  old  men,  and  children  .  .  . 
(Psalm  148). 


]V/fANY  nations  throughout  the 
world  in  times  past  and  in  the 
present  have  estabhshed  certain 
days  for  offering  praise  and  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  for  hfe  and  temporal 
blessings  upon  the  earth,  and  for  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  These  times 
of  special  thanksgiving  have  lifted 
the  hearts  of  those  expressing  grati- 
tude and  have  made  them  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  earth  itself,  more 
closely  allied  to  their  own  kindred, 
and  more  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  all  people.  And  such  rejoicing 
has  increased  spirituality  and  has 
made  people  more  deeply  aware  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  Heaven- 
ly Father. 

There  are  many  among  us  whose 
lives  reveal  a  constant  gratitude  and 
a  continual  faith  and  hope.  Their 
expressions  of  thankfulness  and 
their  appreciation  of  all  their  bless- 
ings have  become  an  integral  part 
of  their  way  of  life,  and  they  need 
no  special  day  of  thanksgiving,  al- 
though their  thoughts  may  be 
turned  towards  the  special  signifi- 
cance of  a  particular  day  and  a  par- 
ticular season. 

A  feeling  of  reverence  and  a  deep 
searching  within  ourselves  for  faith 
and  understanding  come  with  our 
recalling  of  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  bleak  begin- 
ning of  winter  when  their  first  har- 
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vest  had  been  reaped  from  the  land. 
Theirs  was  not  a  rejoicing  that  free 
gifts  had  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  a  gratitude  to  the  Lord  that 
through  faith  and  effort  they  had 
been  able  to  establish  themselves  in 
a  new  land. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  in  their 
desert  wilderness,  also,  were  grate- 
ful for  opportunity,  for  strength  to 
live  and  serve  their  fellow  men  and 
obey  the  commandments  of  God. 
And,  though  their  humble  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving  may  have  been 
clothed  in  simple  words,  ti:  ere  were 
eloquence  and  majesty  in  their 
prayers  and  in  their  praise. 

Once,  in  a  desert  town,  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  Thanksgiving 
Day,  an  elderly  immigrant  from 
Denmark  acknowledged  in  halting 
phrases  his  gratefulness  for  his  home 
in  the  far  western  mountains.  He 
thanked  the  Lord  for  his  log  cabin, 
for  the  rain  that  fell  upon  his  fields, 
and  for  his  plow  and  his  scythe. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  canal  that 
circled  the  village  and  watered  the 
gardens,  and  he  gave  thanks  for  all 
the  streams  of  water  that  were  giv- 
en, as  he  said,  ''by  morning  and  by 
night."  His  humble  words  of  deep 
sincerity  might  remind  us  of  the 
lofty  language  of  the  Psalmist  who 
said:  ''The  pastures  are  clothed  with 
flocks;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
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over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy, 
they  also  sing"  (Psalm  65:13). 

Prayers,  both  in  the  congregations 
of  the  saints,  and  individual  prayers, 
may  be  expressions  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  they  may  rise  beyond 
the  needful  prayers  of  petition  and 
intercession  and  become  paeans  of 
rejoicing.  Moreover,  prayers  of 
gratitude  need  not  always  be  for  the 
great  blessings  of  earth  which  have 
steadfastly  been  given  us  through 
the  years,  though  these  should  be 
included;  prayers  may  be  words  of 
rejoicing  in  the  continuity  of  our 
lives  in  time  eternal;  and  prayers 
may  be  an  outpouring  of  humble 
thanksgiving  for  our  families  and 
friends,  for  food  and  shelter;  and 
prayers  may  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift  of  the  earth  itself,  for 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
his  handywork." 

Faithful  ones  and  humble  people 
through  the  ages  have  felt  small 
and  insignificant  of  themselves  and 
have  sought  strength  and  assurance 


through  unity  with  others  of  like 
belief,  and  have  sought  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Lord.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Pilgrims  were  so-called  be- 
cause they  ''looked  for  a  city  .  .  . 
whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God  ....  These  all  died  in  faith, 
not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off  .  .  . 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strang- 
ers and  pilgrims  on  the  earth"  (He- 
brews 11:10,  13). 

Whatever  may  be  our  individual 
ways  of  offering  thanksgiving,  in  the 
season  of  harvest,  or  at  any  time 
throughout  the  years,  in  the  dura- 
tion of  our  lives,  may  we  always  be 
grateful  and  humble,  and  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  faith,  and  may 
we  be  able  to  say  with  integrity  of 
spirit,  as  the  Psalmist  said  in  ancient 
days,  speaking  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  concern  for  his  children: 
'\  .  .  thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off  .  .  .  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways  .  .  ."  (Psalm  139:2). 

-V.  P.  C. 


LUtimate  (conquest 

Ins  W.  Schow 

Those  who  must  learn  to  trust  the  friendly  dark, 
Cost  what  it  may  in  grieving  to  prevail, 
One  day  forget  the  soaring,  singing  lark 
In  favor  of  the  peerless  nightingale. 

For  them  the  peony  no  more  can  show 

A  ballerina-skirted  pirouette; 

They  must  accept  that  maid  in  calico, 

The  humble,  plain,  but  fragrant  mignonette. 

Is  the  stage  lost?    There  still  are  symphonies; 
Are  butterflies  unseen?  Soft  kittens  purr; 
The  handclasps  of  a  child,  its  praises,  these 
Are  sweeter  than  its  sparkling  glances  were. 

Those  who  will  strive  find  old  desires  wane 
For  things  they  cherished  most  once  in  the  past, 
In  old  joy's  opposites  find  joy,  and  gain 
That  greatest  conquest  over  self  at  last. 


TO  THE  FIELD 


Jt   (centenary  of  iKelief  Society    LPlaced  in 

LPuhliC  oLivraries 

CPECIALLY  bound  copies  of  A  Centenary  of  Rdiei  Society,  an  illus- 
trated history  (now  out  of  print)  published  in  1942  by  the  general 
board  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Relief  So- 
ciety, have  been  sent  to  public  libraries  in  certain  large  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  believe  these  copies  will  be  found  valuable  as  ref- 
erence for  persons  in  metropolitan  areas,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  similar 
publication  will  be  issued  before  the  end  of  our  second  century.  One  copy 
has  been  sent  to  the  public  library  in  each  of  the  following  cities:  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Phoenix,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco.  There  are  two  copies 
in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  iotice  to   (contributors  of    uielief  Society    1 1  iagazine 

npHE  Magazine  committee  of  the  general  board  reminds  contributors  to 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  that  it  is  not  a  reprint  publication.  Poems, 
articles,  stories,  and  other  literary  material  submitted  must  not  previously 
have  been  published  nor  be  in  the  hands  of  another  publication  for  accept- 
ance, or  rejection.  All  material  published  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
is  protected  by  legal  copyright,  and  no  part  of  the  contents  may  be  re- 
printed without  permission  from  the  general  board. 

of  all  (cleaning 

Bernice  T.  Clayton 

Last  night  the  wind  roared  into  town  Loose  bricks  blew  down  from  chimney  tops, 
And  sent  the  brown  leaves  flying,  Stray  shingles  soon  went  sailing, 

Stripped  lingering  petals  from  each  bush  And  houses  creaked  and  groaned  through  all 
To  hasten  autumn's  dying,  The  wind's  rambunctious  wailing. 

Flung  shutters  wide,  banged  open  doors,  Our  town  was  swept  and  scoured  clean 
Caused  old  and  young  to  scurry;  By  its  incessant  blowing; 

Ballooning  skirts  and  flying  hats  We  wakened  to  a  fairy  world 

Made  plain  the  wind's  great  hurry.  Glazed  white  with  winter's  snowing. 
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A  Sure-Enough  Seamstress 

Mabel  Law  Atkinson 

4  4/^^H,  Granny,  I  wish  you  classmates  of  seeing  your  adorable 
I  i  could  help  me!  I  do  so  boys,  Vd  take  them  in  new  over- 
want  to  take  my  three  alls." 
boys  to  our  class  reunion  next  "Oh,  Granny,  bless  you!  but  I 
month.  My  invitation  came  yester-  could  never  do  that.  If  only  I  had 
day.  This  year  we  are  going  to  the  material,  I  would  make  them 
bring  our  children  and  introduce  each  a  new  suit— coats  and  all.  Gan't 
them  to  our  classmates  when  our  you  just  see  them,  Granny,  the 
names  are  called."  Sheryl  Blaine  three  in  a  row  standing  smiling  be- 
gave  a  great  hopeless  sigh  as  she  fin-  fore  my  classmates  in  suits  made 
ished  speaking.  just   alike    of   light   brown    tweed! 

"What    makes    you    think    you      Gan't  you  see  them.  Grandma?" 
can't  take  them,  my  dear?    There  s         At  the  mention  of  brown  tweed, 

plenty  of  room  in  your  car,  and  you  a  faraway  look  came  in  Granny's 

can  make  the  trip  in  one  day.  You  eyes.    It  seemed  as  if  a  key  turned 

can  take  a  lunch  with  you,  so  there  and   the   door   to   a   past   memory 

need  be  no  extra  expense."  Gran-  opened— a  door  she  had  resolutely 

ny's  voice  was  reassuring.  closed  and  locked,  forever,  as  she 

"It  isn't  that,  Granny.  The  boys  thought,  but  now  it  had  magically 
all  need  new  suits.  They've  com-  opened, 
pletely  outgrown  the  ones  I  made 
from  Bill's  old  suits  which  he  dis- 
carded shortly  after  we  were  mar-  '^pHE  young  bride  watched  eagerly, 
^^^^'  with  candles  of  delight  illumin- 

"Why  not  let  Robert  take  Rich-  ing  her  eyes  as  the  peddler  displayed 

ard's,   and   Richard   take   Russell's,  the  contents  of  his  bag:  yards  and 

Perhaps  you  could  get  Russel  a  new  yards  of  lace,  tablecloths,  bedspreads, 

one  or  make^  him  another  from  a  scarves,  beads,  trinkets,  yard  goods, 

suit  of  Bill's."  woolen,     cotton,     and     silk,     and 

"You  make  the  problem  sound  so  almost    everything    alluring    there 

simple,  Granny,  but  the  fact  is  the  could   possibly  be.     Knowing   she 

suits  are  worn  out.    Richard's  elbow  had  but  a   few  nickels  above  her 

went  through  his  coat  sleeve  last  "necessity  money,"  which  must  be 

Sunday,  and  all  of  them  are  beyond  kept  for  food,  she  turned  from  all 

being  mended  any  more;  and  Bill  but  the  lace.    Her  eyes  caressing  it 

is  down  to  his  last  suit  now;  and  we  wistfully,  she  asked,  "How  much  is 

haven't    the    money    to   buy    new  this?" 

clothes,  not  till  crops  are  harvested         "That,  my  lady,  is  imported  lace 

this  fall."    Sheryl's  usually  cheerful  of  rare  design  and  costly,  but  you 

voice  ended  on  a  note  of  despair.  may  have  it— nine  yards  of  it— for 

Granny   thought   a    while,    then  but  one  dollar,"  answered  the  ped- 

said,  "Before  I  would  deprive  your  dler  suavely,  "only  one  dollar!" 
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"But  I  haven't  that  much.  It  is  perhaps  some  day  one  of  our  pos- 
lovely  lace,  though."  She  visioned  terity  will  be  a  sure-enough  seams- 
it  on  the  little  white  dresses  and  tress  and  make  use  of  it/'  He  put 
petticoats  she  was  making.  his  arm  tenderly  about  her  as  he 

"For  you,  my  lady,  Fll  sell  it  for  spoke. 

seventy-five  cents  —  at  a  great  dis-  

count,  you  understand." 

"Put   it   away,"   said   the   young  /BRANNY    was    recalled    to    the 

wife,  "for  I  can't  afford  it.     I  only  ^^  present  by  Sheryl  saying,  "No, 

have  fifty  cents."     She  saw  plain  my  pride  wouldn't  let  me  take  them 

little  dresses  without  lace.  in  overalls." 

The  desire  to  make  a  sale  rose  "If  moths  haven't  broken  in,  you 

above  the  peddler's  discretion,  and  won't    need    to,"    replied    Granny, 

he  threw  the  bolt  of  lace  in  her  lap,  "My  dear,  go  up  to  the  attic  and 

saying,  "Give  me  your  fifty  cents,  open  that  old  cedar  chest  and  get 

for  you  must  have  the  lace,  lady,  that  bundle  wrapped  in  newspapers 

I  wouldn't   do   it  for  anyone  but  and  bring  it  down  to  me.  It's  right 

you."  on  top;  you  can't  miss  it.    My  legs 

As  he  was  putting  things  back  in  complain  about  climbing  the  stairs 

his  bag  and  arranging  them  in  an  now." 

orderly  fashion,  he  laid  out  a  bulky  Sheryl  was  gone  in  a  flash,  and, 

bundle,  the  better  to  arrange  things,  in  almost  no  time  at  all,  returned 

and  she  saw  it  was  heavy  tweed  with  a  bundle  still  securely  wrapped 

cloth,  light  brown,  yards  and  yards  in  newspapers  yellow  with  age,  her 

of  it.     How  she  had  longed  for  a  eyes  illumined  with  excitement, 

coat  last  fall  made  of  the  same  ma-  "Clip  the  strings,  my  dear,  and 

terial!    Without  thinking  what  she  take  off  the  papers,  and  if  moths 

was  doing,  she  began  fingering  the  don't  fly  out,  perhaps  you  will  have 

material  lovingly,  and  almost  before  a  chance  to  make  those  tweed  suits 

she  realized  what  was  happening,  yet."   Granny's   eyes   were   shining, 

the  peddler  was  gone  with  her  two  too. 

dollars  of  "necessity  money,"  and  "What  do  you  mean,  you  blessed 

that  great  huge  bolt  of  wool  tweed  Granny?" 

was  in  her  lap.  "Simply  that  the  cloth   in   that 

Her  Jim  came  then,  from  the  bundle  was  stored  away  three 
fields,  and  for  the  first  time  she  months  before  your  mother  was 
knew  how  foolish  she  had  been,  and  born,  and  if  that  chest  is  moth- 
burst  into  tears.  "What  made  me  proof  as  your  grandpa's  mother  said 
do  it,  Jim?  I  can't  sew  well  enough  it  was,  the  tweed  should  still  be  as 
to  make  a  coat.  It's  almost  more  good  as  new." 
than  I  can  do  to  make  baby  dresses.  Anticipation  and  hope  made 
What  shall  I  do,  Jim?"  Sheryl's  fingers  tremble  as  she  re- 

His  laugh  was  good  to  hear,  as  it  moved  layer  upon  layer  of  paper, 

rang  out  buoyantly  from  his  soul,  till  at  last  the  tweed  came  in  sight. 

"Never  mind,  honey,  put  it  away  "Oh,  Granny,  it's  beautiful!  Just 

with  moth  balls  in  that  old  cedar  what  I'd  hoped  for!" 

chest  in  the  attic,  and  who  knows,  "Hold  it— single  thickness— to  the 
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light,  child,  to  see  if  it  is  whole/' 
said  Granny  with  a  whispered 
prayer  that  it  would  be. 

It  was— not  a  sign  of  being  moth- 
eaten. 

"Oh,  Gran,  do  you  mean  this  is 
mine?  And  where  on  earth  did  you 
get  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is  yours,  my  dear/'  And 
Granny  told  her  the  story  of  the 
peddler  and  of  its  purchase. 

The  two  women  laughed  till  the 
tears  came,  while  Sheryl  asked  many 
questions,  having  Granny  tell  some 
parts  of  the  story  over  again,  for  the 
peddler  was  a  unique  personality  in 
her  mind.  Sheryl  almost  wished 
she  had  lived  in  the  days  of  such  in- 
teresting characters  and  of  such 
cheap  buying. 

With  a  smile  on  her  face,  Sheryl 
said,  ''Dear  Granny,  you  are  a  bless- 
ing to  me,  and  a  lifesaver  at  this 
moment.  But  I  may  neglect  you 
for  the  next  week  or  so  while  I  am 
so  busy  sewing,  but  I  shall  love  you 
more  than  ever." 

The  three  weeks  following  this 
event  were  indeed  long  ones  for 
Granny.  Her  little  great-grandsons 
—one  or  more  of  them— came  every 
day,  but  she  missed  Sheryl  and  the 
youth  and  music  she  always  seemed 
to  bring  with  her.  True,  she  ran  in 
a  few  times,  but  only  for  a  moment 
each  time  when  she  breathlessly 
told  of  the  progress  in  the  making 
of  the  suits. 

Then  one  evening  when  Granny 
was  sitting  in  the  contentment  of 
the  twilight,  she  heard  the  gate 
click,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  them 
coming  single  file  up  the  path:  the 


three  little  Blaines,  then  Sheryl,  and 
last  of  all.  Bill. 

''Oh,  Gran,  aren't  they  adorable?" 
The  words  brimmed  from  Sheryl's 
happy  heart.  "I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  them,  standing  there  in  a  row, 
smiling  at  my  classmates.  Our  class 
photographer  took  their  picture, 
and  ril  give  you  one  as  soon  as  I 
get  them." 

A  week  later  as  Granny  looked  at 
the  picture  of  three  handsome  little 
boys  in  new  tweed  suits,  she  said  to 
herself  softly,  "If  only  my  Jim  were 
here  to  see  them!"  She  was  lost  in 
reverie  for  a  few  moments,  then 
smiling  reminiscently  she  contin- 
ued, "But  perhaps  he  knows  that 
one  of  our  posterity  is  a  'sure 
enough  seamstress.' " 


1 1  Lake   ioavy  Some  Lfiattie  Shoes 

Nell  Folkman 

DO  you  pride  yourself  on  being  creative  and  enjoy  making  your  own  baby  gifts?  Or 
does  your  own  three  or  four-months-old  baby  need  something  new  to  amuse  him? 
Then,  here  is  something  for  baby  that  will  bring  oh's  from  the  new  mother  and  coos 
of  delight  from  baby. 

As  soon  as  the  little  one  discovers  he  has  feet,  he  will  delight  in  these  brightly 
colored  shoes  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  rattle  on  each  toe.  These  rattles  will  amuse 
him  long  before  he  can  hold  a  rattle  in  his  hand. 

For  some  creative  fun  for  you,  hours  of  play  for  baby,  or  an  inexpensive  gift,  here's 
all  you'll  need: 

A  piece  of  brightly  colored  felt  (lo"  x  12"  is  large  enough  for  one  pair). 

2  small  plastic  ball  rattles — or  you  can  use  a  dumbbell  rattle. 

2  skeins  of  embroidery  floss. 

Yi  yard  of  ribbon — for  laces. 

1  large  darning  needle  for  making  holes. 

Small  piece  of  heavy  string. 

Pliers  and  sandpaper. 

Materials  ready?  Then  follow  this  simple  outline  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the 
shoes  will  be  ready. 

A.     Cut  a  paper  pattern  from  diagram  shown  below,  using  i-inch  squares. 
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B.  Cut  out  the  felt  pieces: 

1.  Two  each  of  soles  and  tongues 

2.  Four  side  pieces 

C.  Saddle  stitch  the  shoe  together  using  six-ply  embroidery  floss,  as  follows: 

1.  Right  sides  out,  stitch  down  back  seam. 

2.  Starting  at  the  back,  stitch  sole  to  upper.  If  necessary,  trim  one 
slightly  so  that  the  side  pieces  overlap  only  slightly  in  front. 

3.  Sew  front  seam. 


side 


« 
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^.     Sew  in  tongue  piece,  gatlicring  side  pieces  slightly  to  fit. 
Match  x's. 

D.  Prepare  the  rattle  as  follows: 

1.  Using  hacksaw  or  pliers,  remo\c  all  the  handles  from  the  rattles. 

2.  File  or  sand  (using  coarse  sandpaper)   until  smooth. 

3.  Using  a  large  darning  needle,  make  small  holes  in  the  rattle  on  each  side 
of  where  the  handle  used  to  be. 

4.  Insert  2  strands  of  heavy  string — long  enough  to  sew  the  rattle  onto  the 
shoe. 

5.  Sew  the  rattle  to  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  being  sure  to  fasten  securely. 

E.  Punch  a  small  hole  on  each  side  of  the  front  and  insert  ribbon  long  enough 

to  tie  a  bow. 


MAKE  HOLES  HERE. 


C/anii/ii    I  light 

MabeJ  Jones  Gabhott 

When  ice  and  snow  have  covered  up  the  sandpile  and  the  swing, 
And  roller  skates  and  jump-the-ropes  are  put  away  till  spring; 

We  gather  in  the  kitchen  where  the  smell  of  bread,  new  done, 
And  popped  corn,  hot  and  salted,  spell  a  lot  of  family  fun. 

Then  Mother  tells  us  stories,  Daddy  leads  us  in  a  song, 

And  it  seems  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  possibly  go  wrong. 


Contentment  Is  a  Lovely  Thing 


Chapter  2 
Doiothy  S.  Romney 


Synopsis:  Margaret  Lansing,  whose  hus- 
band Jed  has  beeome  a  farmer  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  is  worried  over 
the  approaching  visit  of  Jed's  father,  a 
prominent  brain  surgeon,  and  his  wife, 
whom  she  has  never  seen.  Just  before 
their  arrival  Margaret  is  taken  ill,  and  the 
young  couple  find  it  impossible  to  get 
help  in  the  household.  Jed  takes  Kim- 
my,  the  baby,  with  him  to  the  station  to 
meet  his  parents,  and  Margaret  is  left 
alone. 

MARGARET  sent  up  a  little 
prayer  that  Jed's  father  and 
mother  would  see  how  con- 
tented he  was,  and  be  proud  that 
he  had  strength  of  character  enough 
to  choose  the  life's  work  he  was 
best  fitted  for  .  .  .  that  they  would 
consider  that  a  son  was  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  just  someone  de- 
signed to  carry  out  a  family  wish. 

Then  she  was  looking  up  into  the 
faces  of  two  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  distinguished-looking  people 
she  had  ever  seen.  Mrs.  Lansing— 
or  rather  Mother  Lansing,  as  Jed 
had  instructed  her  to  call  his  moth- 
er, had  the  air  of  a  queen.  Her  eyes 
were  serene,  her  forehead  as  smooth 
as  a  young  woman's,  and  her  blue- 
white  hair  beautifully  coifed.  Jed's 
father  looked  exactly  as  Margaret 
thought  a  famous  doctor  should 
look. 

She  found  herself  stammering  ex- 
cuses for  the  condition  of  the  house 
amid  the  introductions  and  Jed's  ex- 
planation of  their  lateness. 

''I  tried  to  telephone  you  from 
the  station  to  tell  you  that  the  train 
was  going  to  be  late.     I  guess  you 
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were  asleep,"  he  said.  There  was 
an  awkward  gap  in  the  conversation 
which  he  broke  by  saying,  '1  guess 
I'd  better  go  out  and  get  the  stock 
in  out  of  the  rain.  I  noticed  the 
lambs  looking  hopefully  toward  the 
barn  as  we  came  in." 

The  words  filled  Margaret  with 
fresh  terror.  He  couldn't  go  out 
and  leave  them  here  staring  at  one 
another. 

Mrs.  Lansing  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, howe\  er.  Margaret  was  sure 
that  she  would  be  equal  to  almost 
any  occasion  which  called  for  tact 
and  understanding.  ''If  you'll  show 
us  to  our  room,"  she  said,  ''we'll  do 
some  unpacking  while  you're  busy 
outside." 

"Of  course,"  said  Jed. 

Margaret  watched  them  out  of 
the  room,  Kimmy  jabbering  away  in 
his  adorable  manner,  with  sounds 
that  said  nothing,  but  meant  every- 
thing to  Margaret. 

"I'll  bring  in  your  luggage,"  Jed 
was  saying,  "and  I'll  get  the  stock 
in  and  do  a  few  other  necessary 
chores.  Time  and  calves  wait  for 
no  man— not  very  patiently,  any- 
way." 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  he  go  out 
of  his  way  to  point  up  the  incon- 
veniences of  farm  life!  thought 
Margaret  impatiently. 

She  hadn't  long  to  consider  this, 
however,  before  Jed's  father  was 
back  with  his  black  physician's  bag 
in  his  hand.  He  took  out  a  ther- 
mometer and  shook  it  down. 
,  "Hold    this    under    your    tongue 
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while  I  take  your  pulse,  then  we'll 
go  to  work  and  find  out  what  the 
trouble  is  here,"  he  said. 

She  held  the  thermometer  lightly 
between  her  lips  while  he  took  her 
pulse,  and  then  drew  a  stethoscope 
out  of  the  bag.  I'll  never  be  able 
to  call  him  anything  but  Dr.  Lan- 
sing, she  thought.  He's  so  digni- 
fied—so much  the  physician. 

''A  case  of  flu— not  too  bad," 
he  announced  cheerfully  when  he 
had  finished  the  check-up.  "We'll 
have  you  up  and  around  again  in  a 
few  days.  I'll  give  you  some  medi- 
cine that  will  help  hurry  things 
along." 

A  few  days!  thought  Margaret  in 
panic.  She  couldn't  spare  even  a 
few  hours  from  her  many  duties. 
The  care  of  the  baby  alone  was 
almost  a  full-time  job.  She'd  have 
to  get  up  tomorrow. 

JED  came  through  the  kitchen 
door,  the  gustv  wind  strong  at 
his  back,  just  as  his  father  finished 
the  diagnosis.  He  came  into  the 
bedroom  and  looked  questioningly 
at  his  father. 

''A  touch  of  flu,"  Dr.  Lansing  an- 
swered Jed's  unspoken  question,  as 
he  picked  up  his  bag  and  went  in- 
to the  kitchen,  followed  by  his  son. 

Margaret  could  hear  Kimmv  mak- 
ing happv  sounds,  apparentlv  revel- 
ling in  the  attention  he  was  getting 
from  his  newly  discovered  grand- 
parents. 

Then  Mrs.  Lansing's  voice  came 
to  her— bewildered,  uncertain,  "I 
suppose  that  I  had  better  start  pre- 
paring dinner." 

Margaret  didn't  blame  her  for  the 
uncertaintv.  It  wasn't  easv  to  go 
into  a  strange  kitchen  and  begin  the 
preparations  for  a  meal.  It  was  easy 


to  imagine  that  Mrs.  Lansing  didn't 
spend  much  time  in  any  kitchen, 
not  even  her  own. 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  of  stuff 
about,"  Jed  assured  his  mother 
cheerfully.  "Tliat's  one  thing  about 
a  farm.  You  nexer  lack  for  some- 
thing to  eat." 

Margaret  heard  the  refrigerator 
door  open  and  Jed's  triumphant, 
"You  see!" 

Margaret  groaned  inwardly.  Oh, 
to  be  well  again  and  have  a  chance 
to  prove  to  her  in-laws  that  life  on 
a  farm  could  be  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying! 

Jed  walked  into  the  bedroom,  a 
spoon  and  bottle  in  hand.  He  bent 
o\er  to  give  her  a  spoonful  of  some 
thick  looking  red  medicine.  She  saw 
the  firm  cur\'e  of  his  mouth,  the 
gentle  understanding  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  at  once  found  new  peace 
in  his  strength.  Now  that  she  had 
met  his  parents  she  realized  the 
strength  of  the  bond  between  them. 
She  must  do  all  she  could  to  win 
their  approval  and  affection. 

"You're  not  to  worry,  everything 
is  going  fine,"  Jed  informed  her 
with  his  usual  optimism. 

He  went  out  and  her  eyes  turned 
towards  the  window,  to  the  scene 
that  was  a  never  ending  source  of 
wonder  to  her  for  its  beauty  and 
serenity.  She  looked  out  beyond 
the  meadows,  where  the  shadows 
were  gathering  and  lengthening 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and 
watched  until  she  saw  the  sun  dip 
closer  to  the  faraway  mountains  be- 
fore she  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

When  she  awakened  there  was 
lamplight  streaming  through  the 
bedroom  door,  and  the  house  was 
fragrant  with  the  odors  of  good 
food.     In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Lan- 
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sing  came  in  carrying  a  supper  tray. 
She  was  wearing  one  of  Margaret's 
aprons.  Her  hair  was  sHghtly  dis- 
arranged from  its  former  sculptured 
smoothness,  and  her  face  was 
flushed  from  the  heat  and  unac- 
customed work. 

''I  hope  that  you  can  eat  some- 
thing/' she  said. 

'Thank  you  so  much,  it  all  looks 
wonderful,"  said  Margaret  appre- 
ciatively. ''You  don't  know  how 
dreadful  it  makes  me  feel  to  put 
you  to  all  this  trouble,  when  I  did 
so  want  to  make  your  visit  a  pleas- 
ant one." 

"Don't  worry.  It  couldn't  be 
helped,"  replied  Mrs.  Lansing  simp- 

ly- 

She  turned  on  the  bedside  lamp, 
and  Margaret  could  see  in  the  circle 
of  light  how  really  tired  the  older 
woman  looked,  but  not  without 
cause,  Margaret  reasoned.  After  a 
long  train  trip  she  should  have  been 
able  to  rest  instead  of  having  to 
take  over  a  household. 

Later,  when  Jed  came  in,  having 
finished  his  nightly  chores,  she 
heard  his  mother  ask,  "Where  does 
Margaret  keep  her  mopstick?  I 
found  the  bucket  on  the  service 
porch.  Kimmy  spilled  some  of  his 
supper,  and  it  will  be  tracked  all 
over  the  kitchen  if  it  isn't  mopped 
up. 

"But  aren't  you  doing  too  much?" 
Jed  asked  solicitously. 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  am,"  his  mother 
replied  simply. 

Margaret  could  hear  the  swish  of 
the  mop  and  the  water  for  quite  a 
while  after  that. 

"lAT'HEN  Jed  came  in  to  see  how 

she    was    feeling,    she    asked 

anxiously,  "Isn't  there  some  way  to 


keep   your   mother   from  doing  so 
much,  Jed?" 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  he  re- 
plied seriously,  and  then  added  in 
a  lighter  tone,  "she's  getting  into 
the  groove,  all  right.  She  enjoys 
taking  care  of  Kimmy." 

"As  long  as  she  considers  it  a 
groove,  and  not  a  rut,"  she  mur- 
mured, so  low  that  Jed  didn't  quite 
catch  what  she  had  said. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  asked. 
"Nothing  .  .  .  nothing  at  all,"  she 
answered. 

He  gave  her  a  big  grin  as  he  left 
the  bedroom,  full  of  confidence  and 
good  cheer  on  the  surface,  but 
Margaret  wondered  if  he  could 
sense,  as  she  did,  that  his  parents 
were  disappointed  in  what  their 
visit  had  revealed. 

Jed  came  in  a  short  time  later 
from  his  last  round  of  the  barn,  and 
Margaret  could  hear  the  three  of 
them  settling  down  in  the  kitchen 
for  what  was  left  of  the  evening 
before  bedtime.  As  the  kitchen  was 
hers  and  Jed's  favorite  spot,  they 
had  placed  easy  chairs  facing  the 
large  window.  There  was  always  a 
bowl  of  fresh  fruit  within  reach,  and 
Jed  had  put  a  small  bookshelf  in  a 
convenient  corner  for  easy  access  to 
the  books  they  were  currently  read- 
ing. 

The  day  had  been  a  trying  one 
for  all  of  them,  but  it  was  nearly 
over,  and  to  Margaret  a  new  day  to 
look  forward  to  was  always  a  fresh 
and  wonderful  experience.  A  low 
hum  of  pleasant  conversation  came 
to  her  from  the  kitchen,  and  she 
was  glad  that  Jed  and  his  parents 
were  at  last  finding  time  for  the 
good  talk  that  families  always  enjoy 
after  a  separation.     She  settled  her- 
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self  comfortably,  glad  that  the  day 
was  ending  on  this  happy  note. 

Then  qnite  distinctly  she  heard 
Mrs.  Lansing's  voice  through  the 
open  door,  quiet,  but  determined. 
'7ed,"  she  was  saying,  "it  isn't  too 
late.  You  could  still  come  back  to 
us  and  take  up  vour  medical  train- 
ing where  you  left  off.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself,  to  your  father— c\cn  to 
Margaret.  Surely  you  don't  want 
to  submit  yourseh'cs  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  a  farm  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives?'' 

Margaret  wanted  to  cry  out,  ''Oh, 
but  it  isn't  drudgery!  It's  wonder- 
ful! Apple  orchards  blossom  in 
May.  Larks  sing  in  the  meadows. 
The  air  is  different.  The  people  are 
different!" 

"But  there's  no  future  for  you. 
Look  at  your  father— onlv  forty-five 
and  already  famous.  Think  of  your 
own  son.  Some  da\'  \ou  will  be 
ambitious  for  him,  too." 

Margaret  found  herself  clutching 
the  cover  tensely.  Mrs.  Lansing  had 
not  yet  gi\en  up.  Perhaps  she 
would  ne\er  gi\e  up  until  she  had 
won  her  point. 

lyiARGARET  must  ha\e  slept 
deeply.  She  awoke,  feeling  re- 
freshed, the  sunlight  of  a  new  day 
shimmering,  gold-gauzed  through 
the  big  window.  Jed  ne\er  drew  the 
shades  at  night.  He  liked  to  wake 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  be 
able  to  see  the  whole  \allev  in  the 
moonlight. 

Margaret  could  hear  the  distant 
hum  of  farm  machinery.  Jed  must 
have  awakened  early,  fixed  his  own 
breakfast,  and  gone  straight  to  work. 
After  her  ears  had  adjusted  to  the 
pleasant  murmur  of  the  da\'s  begin- 
ning, she  could  hear  Jed's  mother 


and  father  talking  in  low  tones  in 
the  kitchen.  She  was  undecided 
whether  to  call  out  a  greeting,  but 
then  she  remembered  the  last 
words  she  had  heard  spoken  by 
Jed's  mother  through  the  open  door 
last  night. 

But  todav  \\as  a  new  da)-,  and 
Margaret  resolved  to  put  all  her 
problems  aside.  After  a  time  Jed's 
father  opened  the  door  to  the  bed- 
room cautiously  lest  she  be  asleep. 
W^ien  he  saw  that  she  was  awake, 
he  came  into  the  room. 

'TIow's  m\  patient  this  morn- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"Much  better,  thank  you,"  she 
answered.    "Mow  are  things  going?" 

"\^ery  well,"  the  brief  reply  came 
back.  "Mother  will  fix  you  some 
breakfast." 

Again  she  felt  an  apology  rushing 
to  her  lips  for  being  such  a  bother 
to  e\cryone,  but  she  closed  them 
tight  and  kept  silent. 

Dr.  Lansing  took  her  tempera- 
ture and  pulse,  then  told  her, 
"You'll  be  fine  in  a  day  or  two."  He 
\\ent  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
Margaret  could  hear  him  telling  his 
wife  that  she  was  awake  and  ready 
for  breakfast. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Lansing 
came  in  with  a  breakfast  trav  and 
set  it  down  on  the  bedside  table. 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you're  feeling 
better  this  morning,"  she  said,  with 
a  seemingly  determined  cheerful- 
ness. 

"Yes,  I  feel  much  better,"  Mar- 
garet answered,  "I'm  sure  I'll  be 
able  to  get  up  tomorrow.  I  have  a 
picnic  planned,  and  it's  such  a  love- 
Iv  spot  it  would  be  a  shame  to  miss 
it." 

"The  doctor  will  want  you  to  re- 
main  in  bed  tomorrow,   I'm   sure. 
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Now  eat  your  breakfast,  my  dear." 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
change  for  all  of  us/'  Margaret  per- 
sisted. 

"Perhaps  it  would/'  her  mother- 
in-law  answered  unsmilingly,  "but 
you  are  to  remain  in  bed." 

She  was  gone,  and  so  was  the 
plan  for  the  picnic  that  was  to  have 
been  such  fun.  Margaret  and  Jed 
had  planned  to  take  his  parents  to 
their  favorite  picnic  spot  in  the 
near-by  greening  glen,  where  they 
could  enjoy  the  peaceful  seclusion 
and  be  grateful  each  time  all  over 
again  that  they  were  privileged  to 
live  in  such  a  lovely  place. 

There  were  busy  sounds  in  the 
kitchen  all  morning,  and  Margaret 
could  hear  Kimmy  crowing  happily 
now  and  then.  The  doctor  had  or- 
dered Kimmy  to  be  kept  away  from 
her  for  fear  of  his  contracting  her 


illness.  She  was  missing  him  dread- 
fully, and  listened  intently  for  every 
sound  he  made. 

Soon  she  heard  Mrs.  Lansing  ad- 
monish Kimmy,  ''You  be  good  now 
while  I  go  into  the  living  room  for 
a  while."  Then  she  could  hear  him 
pounding  the  tray  of  his  high  chair 
with  his  toy  over  the  high  keening 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

Jed's  mother  was  doing  too  much. 
Just  doing  the  things  that  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  would  have  been 
enough  to  tire  the  older  woman  out. 
All  this  extra  work  and  responsibil- 
ity would  not  help  her  to  like  the 
place.  She  will  never  be  satisfied 
to  let  Jed  stay  here  and  be  a  farmer, 
Margaret  told  herself.  She  turned 
her  face  to  the  window  where  the 
plum  tree  branches  touched  the 
glass. 

(To  be  continued) 


JLittle    Vi/ise    11  i 


en 


Lael  W.  Um 


They  who  have  squandered  nickels  lavishly 
On  comic  books,  too  many  candy  bars, 
And  every  bauble  their  quick  eyes  could  see, 
Now  hoard  their  pennies,  counting  them  like  stars. 

At  night  they  stack  their  treasure  in  small  heaps 
And  total  it  again  and  yet  again; 
Each  hides  it  in  his  pillow  while  he  sleeps 
And  dreams  about  the  magic  moment  when 

Daddy  will  flaunt  a  brilliant  flowered  tie, 
And  mother  smell  of  summer  if    she  stir, 
And  dignity  be  theirs,  who  sa\"e  to  buy 
Gifts  rare  as  gold  and  ftankincense  and  myrrh. 


f/icirt/  S.     LJoung  JLeanied  to  IPainl  at  Se^'eiity-ibtght 

"V/f  ARY  S.  Young,  Salt  Lake  City,  mother  of  eight  children,  and  former  matron  of  the 
-*-  -■■  Salt  Lake  and  Manti  temples,  learned  to  paint  when  she  was  se\ent\ -eight  years 
old.  Her  paintings  ha\e  been  displaxed  at  the  Utah  State  Capitol,  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Utah,  the  Lion  House,  and  at  the  Brigham  Cit\-  exhibit. 

Sister  Young  is  also  talented  as  a  home  decorator,  as  a  poet,  and,  while  her  hus- 
band Robert  D.  Young  was  on  a  three  \ear  mission  to  Australia,  she  succcssfullly  owned 
and  operated  her  own  millinerv  shop.  Later,  when  her  husband  was  called  to  preside 
oxer  the  Manti  Temple,  she  was  ser\ing  as  a  Relief  Society  stake  president,  "^^'ho 
has  time  to  grow  old?"  she  asks,  "In  this  land  of  opportunity  there  is  so  much  to 
learn."  In  her  art  work  she  hopes  to  portray  "a  little  of  the  rare  beauties  of  nature, 
God's  mar\ clous  creations."  Recently,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  she  was  honored  with 
membership  in  the  National  Pen  \Vomen's  organization.  Her  friend,  Alice  Packer 
Foutz,  in  a  poem  called  "Lines  to  a  Mother  in  Israel,"  expressed  in  lovely  phrasing, 
some  of  Sister  Young's  outstanding  characteristics,  including  the  following  lines: 

It  is  the  soul's  celestial  grace 

That  shines  from  out  her  gentle  face; 

It  is  the  charm  of  heart  and  mind 

That  in  her  presence  are  combined  .... 


Kbphenieral    // to  merit 

TheJnin  J.  Lund 

Morning  comes 
To  find  the  glistening  lands 
Holding  the  shine  of  stars 
In  hoarfrost  hands. 
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xJi.    JLetter    CJroin     1 1  [other 

My  Dear  Children: 

How  are  you  all  this  pleasant  day?  This  is  a  lovely  time  of  year,  cool  enough  to 
stir  us  to  action,  yet  warm  enough  to  enjoy  some  outdoor  activity,  too.  No  complaints? 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life  to  have  good  health,  and  no  complaints. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  just  around  the  corner  and  will  bring  another  blessing  with 
it,  for  it  means  that  we  will  ha\'e  our  dear  ones  with  us  again  for  the  fun  and  frolic 
of  another  celebration. 

Festivals,  we  are  told,  are  the  answer  to  man's  desire  to  Hft  himself  above  the 
commonplace,  to  escape  from  monotony,  to  taste  of  high  days  that  he  would  experi- 
ence in  no  other  way.  They  are  as  sunlit  peaks,  above  dark  valleys,  giving  us  new 
viewpoints,  new  dreams,  and  new  ambitions. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  festive  day  that  families  should  spend  together,  I  believe. 
Enjoy  other  days  with  your  friends,  but  this  day  should  be  a  Mother's  and  Father's 
Day  combined,  with  no  child  absent  from  the  family  circle  if  it  is  possible  to  be 
within  it,  or  am  I  just  wishing?  You  may  not  know,  dear  ones,  but  a  mother  would 
rather  cook  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  her  family  than  go  to  the  finest  restaurant  in 
the  world. 

What  else  could  be  so  rewarding  as  to  hear  her  son  say,  "Oh,  Mother!  Your 
own  home-made  biscuits?  What  a  treat!"  Or  her  daughter  ask,  ''Mother,  why  didn't 
I  inherit  your  talent  for  making  this  delicious  brown  gravy?" 

Of  course,  mother  will  be  tired.  Her  feet  will  ache  and  her  back  will  practically 
break  before  the  final  preparations  are  completed,  but  she  will  work  with  a  song  in 
her  heart  and  a  prayer  on  her  lips,  for  the  old  days  will  come  back  again,  and  the 
past  will  mingle  with  the  present,  and  she  will  thank  God  with  all  her  heart  for  this 
opportunity  of  giving,  and  receiving  and  rejoicing,  and  of  being  young  again  with  her 
beloved  brood. 

Maybe  the  old  songs  will  be  heard  again  throughout  the  house,  the  old  stories 
with  the  jokes  on  each  other  and  on  Mother  and  Dad  told,  with  the  viewpoint  and 
flavor  of  our  experiences  in  the  interim  softening  the  outline  somewhat.  Maybe  the 
loved  new  additions  to  our  family  will  share  at  least  a  part  of  the  day  with  us  and 
partake  of  our  enthusiasm  and  foolishness,  and  love  us  the  more  for  it. 

Please,  dear  ones,  come  early  to  our  house.  Let  the  celebration  begin  long  before 
the  dinner  hour.  I  promise  that  good,  appetizing  aromas  will  come  from  the  kitchen 
no  matter  how  early  you  may  arrive. 

The  anticipation  of  our  happy  day  together  fills  me  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Brin^ 
only  your  dear  selves  and  your  love.    I  thank  God  for  every  one  of  you! 

Lovingly, 

Mother, 

Clara  Home  Park 


%ytutumn  LKituals 

Eunice  ].  Miles 

When  orchards  flaunt  their  fruity  wares 
With  super-aristocratic  airs. 
We  welcome  Halloweenish  pranks. 
And  Pilgrim  rituals  of  thanks. 
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FROM    THE    FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickciingy  General  Secretary-Treasurer 


All  material  submitted  for  pnl^lication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Soeiety  presidents.  See  regulations  go\erning  the  submittal 
of  material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1950,  page  278,  and 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions,  page  123. 
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Photograph   submitted  by   Mary   G.    Sorensen 

DANISH   MISSION   RELIEF   SOCIETY   MEMBERS   GREET   PRESIDENT 
BELLE  S.  SPAFFORD  AT  A  MEE TING  IN  AALBORG,  DENMARK 

Front  row.  at  left:  President  Belle  S.  Spafford. 

Seeond  row,  at  left:  Mary  Kaiser,  Seeretar}-,  Danish  Mission  Relief  Society;  third 
from  left,  Marv  G.  Sorensen,  President,  Danish  Mission  Relief  Soeiety. 

The  photograph  was  taken  during  the  reeent  visit  of  President  Belle  S.  Spafford 
to  Europe,  June,  July,  and  August  1954. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Bernice  S.  Anderson 

EAST  RIVERSIDE  STAKE   (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  U7AH),  EIETEENTH  WARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  HONORS  PAST  PRESIDENTS  AT  LUNCHEON 

March  16,  1954 
Left  to  right:  Annie  Bailey   (1948-1952);  Genesee  Roderick   (1946-1948);  Anna 
Schoenhals    (1936-1941);  Alice  Buhrley    (1931-1936);   Irene  Lawrence    (appointed  in 
1952,  present  president);  Ruth  T.  Jones   (1941-1945);  Edna  Williams    (1945-1946); 
Edith  Price  (January  i952-No\'ember  1952). 

Bernice  S.  Anderson  is  president  of  East  Riverside  Stake  Rehef  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by   Cacia   F.   Margetts 

WELLS  STAKE  (UTAH),  WILSON  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS  COMPLETE 
SEVEN  YEARS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  VISITING  ^rEACHING 

First  row,  seated,  fifth  from  the  left,  Edith  II.  Koelliker,  visiting  teacher  supervisor. 

Second  row,  seated,  first  at  the  right,  Eliza  R.  English,  class  leader. 

Third  row,  seated  first  from  left,  class  leader  \^erda  Pyper,  a  ward  president. 

Fourth  row,  standing,  third  from  the  left:  Cacia  F.  Margetts,  President,  Wells 
Stake  Relief  Society;  at  Sister  Margett's  left,  Janet  Bettilyon,  a  stake  class  leader. 

The  seven  \ears  of  one  hundred  per  cent  \isiting  teaching  were  completed  in 
January  1954,  although  the  picture  was  taken  in  tlie  summer  of  1953. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ada   S.  Van   Dam 

NETHERLANDS  MISSION.  ROTl  ERDAM,  HOLLAND,  SINGING  MOTHERS 
PRESEN  r  MUSIC  EOR  VISI'I'  OE  PRl'.SIDENl^  BELLE  S.  SPAFFORD 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Renstje  Vandcrlinden,  district  supervisor;  Maria  S.  Schip- 
pers,  Secretar\ ,  Netherlands  Mission  Relief  Societx ;  Ada  S.  \'an  Dam,  President,  Neth- 
erlands Mission  Relief  Society;  Marba  C.  Josephson,  Associate  Managing  Editor,  Improve- 
ment Era,  and  member  of  the  general  board  of  the  M.  I.  A.;  President  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford;  Donoxan  H.  \'an  Dam,  President,  Netherlands  Mission;  Nicholas  Vanderlinden, 
First  Counselor;  Rhizc  Schippers,  Second  Counselor. 

President  Ada  S.  \'an  Dam  reports  the  visit  of  President  Belle  S.  Spafford  and 
Sister  Marba  Josephson:  "The  picture  is  a  Singing  Mothers  chorus  in  Rotterdam,  with 
Sister  Belle  S.  Spafford  and  Sister  Marba  C.  Josephson  as  our  visitors.  It  was  an  honor 
to  have  these  two  sisters  as  our  guests,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  Relief  Society  sisters 
in  the  Netherlands,  as  thev  recall  the  pleasant  association  thev  had  w  ith  Sister  Spafford 
and  Sister  Josephson,  will  consider  them  as  true  examples  of  all  that  is  fine  in  woman- 
hood. Their  lives  are  of  goodness,  service,  and  humility,  and  we  pay  tribute  to  Sister 
Josephson  and  to  our  beloved  Relief  Society  President,  Sister  Spafford,  and  we  thank 
them  for  the  wonderful  influence  their  visit  has  left  in  our  mission.  It  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect,  and  the  sisters  here  will  always  remember  the  warmth  of  their  hand- 
shake, the  friendliness  of  their  manner,  the  inspiring  words  thev  spoke,  and  their  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  work  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  their  fellow  men.  They 
brought  blessings  into  our  lives,  and  we  are  most  grateful.  The  Netherlands  Mission 
comprises  all  of  Holland  and  the  Flemish-speaking  part  of  Belgium.  We  have  3,419 
members  in  the  mission  at  the  present  time." 


ibasl    vl/indi 


OSK> 


Maryhale  WooJsey 

At  night,  while  sleep  delays,  I  look  at  stars 
And  think,  how  lucky  I,  to  have  such  view 
Of  skies!  .  .  .  Sunrises  will  be  grand  to  watch, 
From  bed — a  beauty-fest  with  comfort,  too! 

The  morning  dawns,  with  pink-gold  glory  bright 
Against  my  eyes.     Beauty  it  does  not  lack; 
But  slumber  now  is  amorous,  insistent  .  .  . 
I  draw  the  shade^and  let  sleep  have  me  back. 


N   DEPARTMENT 


cJheologyi — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  29— Instructions  of  Alma  to  His  Sons 

Eider  Lehnd  H.  Monson 
(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  chapters  36-42) 

For  Tuesday,  February  2,  1955 

Objective:  To  show  how  xMma's  admonitions  to  his  sons  emphasize  that  only 
through  keeping  the  commandments  of  God  can  we  achieve  happiness  in  this  life  and 
joy  in  the  world  to  come. 


TN  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  judges,  Alma  sensed 
an  increase  in  iniquity  among  his 
people.  He,  therefore,  called  his 
three  sons  together  and  gave 
''.  .  .  unto  them  every  one  his 
charge,  separately,  concerning  the 
things  pertaining  unto  righteous- 
ness ..."  (Alma  35:16).  These 
three  sons  were  Helaman,  Shiblon, 
and  Corianton. 

Helamaii  Told  of  Alma's 
Conversion 

Alma  related  to  Helaman  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  sinful  past,  and 
how  he  had  gone  ".  .  .  about  with 
the  sons  of  Mosiah,  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  church  of  God  .  .  ."  (Alma 
36:6).  He  recounted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  to  him,  who  had 
said:  '\  .  .  If  thou  wilt  of  thyself  be 
destroyed,  seek  no  more  to  destroy 
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the  church  of  God"  (Alma  36:9). 
Alma  told  Helaman  that  after  these 
words  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth, 
".  .  .  and  it  was  for  the  space  of 
three  days  and  three  nights  that  I 
could  not  open  my  mouth,  neither 
had  I  the  use  of  my  limbs"  (Alma 
36:10).  The  other  brethren.  Alma 
told  Helaman,  had  heard  more 
words  from  the  angel,  but  Alma  de- 
clared that  after  he  had  heard  the 
words  of  the  angel  addressed  to 
him: 

...  I  was  struck  with  such  great  fear 
and  amazement  lest  perhaps  I  should  be 
destroyed,  that  I  fell  to  the  earth  and  I 
did  hear  no  more.  But  I  was  racked  with 
eternal  torment,  for  my  soul  was  harrowed 
up  to  the  greatest  degree  and  racked  with 
all  my  sins  (Alma  36:11-12). 

The  terrible  responsibility  which 
weighs  upon  a  man  who  leads  others 
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astray  into  unrighteousness  was  thus 
expressed  by  Alma: 

Yea,  and  I  had  murdered  many  of  his 
children,  or  rather  led  them  a\\ay  unto 
destruction  .  .  .  Oh,  thought  I,  that  I 
could  be  banished  and  become  extinct 
both  soul  and  body,  that  I  might  not  be 
brought  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  to  be  judged  of  my  deeds  (Alma 
36:14-15). 

At  last,  however,  Alma  told  Hela- 
man,  remembering  the  words  of 
his  father,  Alma,  prophesying  to  the 
people  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God,  had  caused  Alma 
to  cry  within  his  heart  ".  .  .  O 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God,  have  mercy 
on  me.  ...  I  could  remember  my 
pains  no  more  .  .  ."  Alma  added 
(Alma  36:18-19).  Thus  the  teach- 
ings of  his  father  had  come  to  him 
in  his  extremity  and  gi\'en  him  guid- 
ance. 

In  speaking  to  Helaman,  Alma  al- 
so impressed  upon  him  the  joy  of 
righteousness  when  he  said, 
*\  .  .  there  could  be  nothing  so  ex- 
quisite and  so  bitter  as  were  my 
pains.  Yea,  and  again  I  say  unto 
you,  mv  son,  that  on  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  nothing  so  ex- 
quisite and  sweet  as  was  my  joy" 
(Alma  36:21).  The  great  joy 
which  the  Lord  had  since  given  to 
Alma  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
bringing  souls  to  repentance,  was 
affirmed  and  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  extolled  when  Alma  spoke  of 
his  mercy.  ''And  I  have  been  sup- 
ported under  trials  and  troubles  of 
e\'ery  kind,  yea,  and  in  all  manner 
of  afflictions  .  .  ."  (Alma  36:27). 
Alma  impressed  upon  Helaman  the 
promise: 

Inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  ye  shall  prosper  in  the 
land  .   .  .  inasmuch  as  ye  will  not  keep 


the  commandments   of  God  ye   shall   be 
cut  off  from  his  presence  (Alma  36:30). 

Helaman  Entrusted  With  Records 
and  Other  Sacred  Relics 

Alma  entrusted  Helaman  with  all 
of  the  records  and  other  sacred  rel- 
ics, dating  from  early  times.  He  im- 
pressed Helaman  with  the  magni- 
tude of  his  responsibility  in  keeping 
these  sacred  histories.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  records  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  many  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  convinc- 
ing many,  including  thousands  of 
the  Lamanites,  of  the  error  of  their 
ways.  In  instructing  Helaman  re- 
garding his  record-keeping  responsi- 
bilitv.  Alma  said: 

And  I  .  .  .  command  you  that  ye  keep 
a  record  of  this  people,  according  as  I 
have  done,  upon  the  plates  of  Nephi,  and 
keep  all  these  things  sacred  which  I  ha\e 
kept,  even  as  I  have  kept  them;  for  it  is 
for  a  wise  purpose  that  they  arc  kept 
(Alma  37:2). 

In  speaking  of  the  plates  of  brass, 
Alma  said  they  had  ".  .  .  enlarged 
the  memory  of  this  people,  yea,  and 
convinced  many  of  the  error  of 
their  ways  .  .  ."  (Alma  37:8).  In 
regard  to  the  twenty-four  plates 
[from  which  the  Book  of  Ether  had 
been  abridged],  Llelaman  was  in- 
structed to  keep  from  the  people 
the  secret  oaths  and  covenants  con- 
tained therein  and  "...  only  their 
wickedness  and  their  murders  and 
their  abominations  shall  ve  make 
known  unto  them  .  .  ."  (Alma 
37:29).  Also  entrusted  to  Helaman 
were  the  interpreters. 

Alma  used  the  Liahona,  the  com- 
pass which  guided  the  Nephites  to 
the  land  of  promise,  to  teach  an  im- 
pressive lesson  to  Helaman.  He  re- 
minded Helaman  that  this  instru- 
ment   was     symbolical    of     things 
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spiritual,  that  it  worked  according 

to  the 

people. 


to  the  faith  and   diligence  of  the 


For  behold,  it  is  as  easy  to  give  heed 
to  the  word  of  Christ,  which  will  point  to 
you  a  straight  course  to  eternal  bliss,  as  it 
was  for  our  fathers  to  give  heed  to  this 
compass,  which  would  point  unto  them 
a  straight  course  to  the  promised  land 
(Alma  37:44). 

Instructions  of  Alma  to  HeJaman 

Sensing  the  needs  of  the  people, 
Alma  gave  Helaman  specific  instruc- 
tions regarding  what  he  should 
teach.  He  emphasized  that  he 
should  teach  four  things  in  partic- 
ular: 

(1)  to  have  ".  .  .  an  everlasting 
hatred  against  sin  and  iniquity''  (Al- 
ma 37:32). 

(2)  to  'Treach  .  .  .  repentance, 
and  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

(3)  ''.  .  .  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart '' 

(4)  to  '\  .  .  never  be  weary  of 
good  works  .  .  ."  (Alma  37:32-34). 

He  further  said:  ''.  .  .  The  way  is 
prepared,  and  if  we  will  look  we  may 
live  forever"  (Alma  37:46). 

Concerning  Helaman's  personal 
welfare,  Alma  advised  him  to 
".  .  .  learn  wisdom  in  thy  youth; 
yea,  learn  in  thy  youth  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God"  (Alma 
37:35).  He  admonished  Helaman 
to: 

Counsel  with  the  Lord  in  all  thy  do- 
ings, and  he  will  direct  thee  for  good; 
yea,  when  thou  liest  down  at  night  lie 
down  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  may  watch 
over  you  in  your  sleep;  and  when  thou 
risest  in  the  morning  let  thy  heart  be  full 
of  thanks  unto  God;  and  if  ye  do  these 
things,  ye  shall  be  lifted  up  at  the  last 
day  (Alma  37:37). 


Alma's  Commandments  to  Shiblon 
Alma's  instructions  to  Shiblon  in- 
dicated his  deep  concern  that  his 
son  should  endure  to  the  end.  Alma 
was  extremely  pleased  with  Shiblon 
and  commended  him  for  the  pa- 
tience, diligence,  and  faithfulness 
which  he  had  shown  in  adversity  as 
a  missionary  among  the  Zoramites. 
He  referred  to  the  time  when  Shib- 
lon was  stoned  by  the  people,  and 
expressed  ''great  joy"  in  him  for  his 
steadiness,  but,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  '\  .  .  as  you 
have  commenced  in  your  youth  to 
look  to  the  Lord  your  God,  even  so 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  in 
keeping  his  commandments;  for 
blessed  is  he  that  endureth  to  the 
end"  (Alma  38:2). 

Alma  further  instructed  Shiblon, 
after  telling  of  his  own  conversion, 
that  he  should  learn  of  him: 

.  .  .  that  there  is  no  other  way  or  means 
whereby  man  can  be  saved,  only  in  and 
through  Christ.  Behold,  he  is  the  life 
and  the  light  of  the  world.  Behold,  he 
is  the  word  of  truth  and  righteousness 
(Alma  38:9). 

He  admonished  Shiblon  that  he 
should  continue  to  teach  the  word, 
to: 

...  be  diligent  and  temperate  in  all 
things.  See  that  ye  are  not  lifted  up  un- 
to pride;  yea,  see  that  ye  do  not  boast  in 
your  own  wisdom,  nor  of  your  much 
strength.  Use  boldness,  but  not  overbear- 
ance;  and  also  see  that  ye  bridle  all  your 
passions,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  love; 
see  that  ye  refrain  from  idleness  (Alma 
38:10-12). 

Alma  then  warned  Shiblon  not 
to  pray  as  the  Zoramites  with  the 
intent  to  be  heard  and  praised  by 
other  men;  but  always  to  acknowl- 
edge his  unworthiness  before  God. 
Alma's  instruction  to  both  Helaman 
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and  Shiblon  end  with  the  words 
'\  .  .  Be  sober.  Mv  son,  farewell" 
(Alma  38:15  and  37:47). 

Mvnzs  Repioof  to  Cohauton 

We  see  from  Alma's  instructions 
to  his  third  son,  Corianton,  that  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  way 
Corianton  had  conducted  himself 
while  doing  missionary  work  among 
the  Zoramites,  in  contrast  to  the 
example  set  bv  Shiblon.  Coming  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  Alma  said  to 
Corianton: 

.  .  .  Now  this  is  what  I  ha^•c  against 
thee;  thou  didst  go  on  unto  boasting  in 
thy  strength  and  thy  wisdom.  And  this 
is  not  all,  my  son.  Thou  didst  do  that 
which  was  grievous  unto  me;  for  thou  didst 
forsake  the  ministry,  and  did  go  over  into 
the  land  of  Siron,  among  the  borders  of 
the  Lamanites,  after  the  harlot  Isabel. 
Yea,  she  did  steal  away  the  hearts  of  man\'; 
but  this  was  no  excuse  for  thee,  my  son. 
Thou  shouldst  have  tended  to  the  min- 
istry wherewith  thou  wast  entrusted.  Know 
ye  not,  my  son,  that  these  things  are  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  yea, 
most  abominable  alx)\e  all  sins  sa\e  it 
be  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  or  de- 
nying the  Holy  Ghost?  (Alma  39:2-5). 

In  calling  attention  to  Corianton's 
sins,  Alma  said: 

And  now,  my  son,  I  would  to  God  that 
ye  had  not  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime. 
I  would  not  dwell  upon  your  crimes,  to 
harrow  up  your  soul,  if  it  were  not  for 
your  good.  But  behold,  yc  cannot  hide 
your  crimes  from  God;  and  except  }'e  re- 
pent they  will  stand  as  a  testimony 
against  you  at  the  last  day  (Alma  39:7-8). 

Owing  to  his  weaknesses  and  to 
his  youth.  Alma  counseled  Corian- 
ton to  seek  advice  and  guidance 
from  his  older  brothers,  saving, 
".  .  .  ye  stand  in  need  to  be  nour- 
ished by  your  brothers  .  .  /'  (Alma 
39:10). 


In  pointing  out  the  grievousness 
of  these  sins.  Alma  explained  to 
Corianton  ''.  .  .  how  great  iniquity 
ye  brought  upon  the  Zoramites;  for 
when  they  saw  your  conduct  they 
would  not  belie\'e  in  my  words" 
( Alma  39:11). 

Alma's  Teachings  on 
Plan  oi  Salvation 

Alma's  explanations  to  Corianton 
about  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  uni- 
versalit\-  of  the  resurrection;  the  sep- 
arate states  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  reasons  for  laws  governing 
right  and  wrong,  on  punishment, 
and  how  merc\'  mav  claim  the  re- 
pentant; and  the  meaning  of  restor- 
ation, are  among  the  most  powerful 
and  explicit  found  in  all  scripture. 
Alma  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  explained  that  it  was  important 
for  the  people  living  then  to  under- 
stand that  Christ  would  come  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  and 
to  declare  glad  tidings.  He  asked: 

...  is  not  a  soul  at  this  time  as  pre- 
cious unto  God  as  a  soul  will  be  at  the 
time  of  his  coming?  ...  Is  it  not  as 
easy  at  this  time  for  the  Lord  to  send  his 
angel  to  declare  these  glad  tidings  unto  us 
as  unto  our  children,  or  as  after  the  time 
of  his  coming?   (Alma   39:17,   19.) 

Alma  explained  the  resurrection 
to  his  son.  He  said  that  '\  .  .  there 
is  no  resurrection  .  .  .  until  after  the 
coming  of  Christ"  (Alma  40:2).  He 
further  elucidated,  "Now  there  must 
needs  be  a  space  betwixt  the  time 
of  death  and  the  time  of  the  resur- 
rection" (Alma  40:6). 

Now,  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection — Be- 
hold, it  has  been  made  known  unto  me 
by  an  angel,  that  the  spirits  of  all  men, 
as   soon    as    they   are   departed    from    this 
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mortal  body,  yea,  the  spirits  of  all  men, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  are  taken 
home  to  that  God  who  gave  them  life. 
And  then  shall  it  come  to  pass,  that  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  righteous  are  re- 
ceived into  a  state  of  happiness,  which  is 
called  paradise,  a  state  of  rest,  a  state  of 
peace,  where  they  shall  rest  from  all  their 
troubles  and  from  all  care,  and  sorrow. 
And  then  shall  it  come  to  pass,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  yea,  who  are  evil — 
for  behold,  they  have  no  part  nor  portion 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;  for  behold,  they 
chose  evil  works  rather  than  good;  there- 
fore the  spirit  of  the  devil  did  enter  into 
them,  and  take  possession  of  their  house — 
and  these  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness;  there  shall  be  weeping,  and 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  this 
because  of  their  own  iniquity,  being  led 
captive  by  the  will  of  the  devil  (Alma 
40:11-13). 

RestoTation  Explained 

Alma  also  carefully  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  restoration,  saying 
to  Corianton: 

.  .  .  the  plan  of  restoration  is  requisite 
with  the  justice  of  God;  for  it  is  requisite 
that  all  things  should  be  restored  to  their 
proper  order.  .  .  .  that  the  soul  of  man 
should  be  restored  to  its  body,  and  that 
every  part  of  the  body  should  be  restored 
to  itself  ....  that  men  should  be  judged 
according  to  their  works;  and  if  their 
works  were  good  in  this  life,  and  the  de- 
sires of  their  hearts  were  good,  that  they 
should  also,  at  the  last  day,  be  restored 
unto  that  which  is  good.  And  if  their 
works  are  evil  they  shall  be  restored  unto 
them  for  evil  .  .  .  (Alma  41:2-4). 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  no 
one  must  suppose  that  he  shall  be 
restored  from  sin  to  happiness,  ex- 
plaining that  '\  .  .  wickedness  never 
was  happiness"  (Alma  41:10).  The 
importance  of  earth  life  as  a  pro- 
bationary period,  and  a  period  in 
which  to  learn  to  prepare  oneself 
and  to  repent,  was  explained.  Alma 
said: 


And  thus  we  see,  that  there  was  a  time 
granted  unto  man  to  repent,  yea,  a  pro- 
bationary time,  a  time  to  repent  and 
serve  God  (Alma  42:4). 

Alma  perceived  that  his  son  did 
not  understand  the  justice  of  God 
in  the  punishment  of  sinners.  He, 
therefore,  gave  him  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  of  salvation  as  it 
applies  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  blessings  and  penalties 
which  come  from  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience. He  explained,  *\  .  .there 
is  a  law  given,  and  a  punishment 
affixed,  and  a  repentance  grant- 
ed .  .  ."  (Alma  42:22).  He  warned 
his  son  not  to  attempt  to  excuse 
himself  for  his  sins  through  the  pro- 
cess of  denying  the  justice  of  God, 
which  would  bring  condemnation 
upon  his  head.  Alma  entreated 
Corianton  to  ".  .  .  let  the  justice  of 
God,  and  his  mercy,  and  his  long- 
suffering  have  full  sway  in  your 
heart;  and  let  it  bring  you  down  to 
the  dust  in  humility''  (Alma  42:30). 

Alma  concluded: 

.  .  ,  And  now,  my  son,  go  thy  way,  de- 
clare the  word  with  truth  and  soberness, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  souls  unto  repent- 
ance, that  the  great  plan  of  mercy  may 
have  claim  upon  them.  And  may  God 
grant  unto  you  even  according  to  my 
words.  Amen   (Alma  42:31). 

Alma's  great  sermons  to  his  sons 
give  a  clear  explanation  of  God's 
great  and  eternal  purposes,  which 
were  prepared  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  and  upon  which  salva- 
tion and  redemption  are  based. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  What  instructions  did  Alma  give  to 
Helaman?  to  Shiblon?  to  Corianton? 

2.  Why  was  Alma  disappointed  in 
Corianton? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  restoration? 
How  docs  it  exemplify  the  justice  of  God? 
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Lesson  29—''.  .  .  For  Just  As  Surely  As  This  Director  Did  Bring  Our  Fathers, 

by  Following  Its  Course,  to  the  Promised  Land,  Shall  the  Words  of 

Christ,  If  We  Follow  Their  Course,  Carry  Us  Beyond  This  Vale 

of  Sorrow  Into  a  Far  Better  Land  of  Promise"  (Alma  37:45). 

LeouQ  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday  February  i,  1955 

Objective:     To  point  out  that  everyone  has  the  power  within  himself  to  reach 
".  .  .  the  L^ncl  of  promise  .  .  ."  by  h\ing  by  the  words  of  Christ. 

'T^HE  ''ball"  or  "director"  found  by  its  practical  value  is  in  following  its 

father  Lehi,  as  the  little  band  direction,  unerringly, 

of  travelers  took  their  journey  into  The  Nephites  did  not  always  find 

the  wilderness,  was  prepared  by  the  it  easy  to  follow  the  "director."    At 

Lord    to    show    them    the    course  times  they  faltered,  were  slothful  in 

which  they  should  follow.  This  "di-  exercising  faith  and  diligence,  and 

rector"  was  also  called  "Liahona,"  then  their  progress  was  impeded.  So 

meaning  "a  compass."    In  compar-  it  may  be  with  us.    A  knowledge  of 

ing  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  "di-  Christ's  words,  and  diligence,  faith, 

rector,"  Alma  gives  us  a  beautiful  and  unswerving  devotion  in  follow- 

and   fitting  simile.     The  words  of  ing  them,  is  the  price  of  attaining 

Christ   are   designed   to   point   the  that  "land  of  promise."    Following 

way  to  that  glorious  land  where  we  Christ's    words    with    faith    is    our 


may  live  in  the  presence  of  God. 
How  grateful  we  should  be  that  the 
way  is  so  clearly  marked! 

The  simile  continues  in  its  appli- 
cation for,  as  Nephi  observed,  the 
pointers  worked  ".  .  .  according  to 
the  faith  and  diligence  and  heed 
which  we  did  give  unto  them"  (I 
Nephi  16:28).  Having  a  compass 
in  our  possession  is  no  guarantee 
that  we  will  reach  our  goal.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  remember  that 


directive  in  attaining  our  salvation. 

When  we  know  we  are  on  the 
right  course,  that  assurance  gives  us 
confidence  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles along  the  way  and  see  the 
journey  through.  This  assurance  by 
Alma  should  increase  each  one's 
determination  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  make  his  own  ar- 
rival in  the  eternal  "land  of  prom- 
ise" a  reality. 


cJime  by  the  uieart 

Vesta  N.  Lukei 

Time  is 

So  relati\e  .  .  . 

A  moment  of  sorrow 

Exceeds  an  hour  of  happiness 

And  joy. 
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Ivom    1 1  ieeting — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  5— Ranges 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 

For  Tuesday,  February  8,  1955 


nPHE  purchase  of  a  range  for  your 
kitchen  represents  a  long-time 
investment.  One  purchased  at  the 
time  of  your  marriage  may  still  be 
serving  the  family  when  the  food 
preparation  load  has  greatly  de- 
creased. Much  pre-planning  should 
be  done  before  the  purchase  is 
made.  One  company  may  currently 
offer  as  many  as  ten  models,  each 
different  in  size,  special  features,  and 
cost. 

In  each  price  range  there  is  a 
choice  between  a  moderate-size 
model,  with  an  extra  large  oven;  a 
standard  size,  with  a  normal  size 
oven  and  additional  storage  space; 
or  a  standard  size  with  two  ovens, 
enabling  the  user  to  bake  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  or  bake  and  broil 
simultaneously. 

Such  things  as  utility  drawers, 
warming  drawers,  oven  lights,  pilot 
lights,  automatic  controls,  and  deep 
well  cookers  all  add  to  the  cost.  Be- 
fore selecting  a  range  with  these  fea- 
tures, make  sure  that  they  will  be 
put  to  profitable  use. 

The  arrangement  of  surface  units 
should  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion at  the  time  the  range  is  pur- 
chased. The  safest  arrangement  is 
considered  to  be  the  straight  line  of 
units  across  the  back  of  the  range. 
Each  utensil  may  be  put  in  place, 
removed,  or  checked  on  without  one 
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having  to  reach  over  another  kettle. 
It  also  leaves  the  front  of  the  range 
clear  for  food  service.  The  next  best 
arrangement,  so  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  one  where  there  are 
two  elements  at  each  end  of  the 
range  top.  By  careful  planning, 
there  is  little  need  for  one  reaching 
over  steaming  kettles  with  this  ar- 
rangement. Free  space  is  available 
in  the  center  for  food  service.  The 
least  safe  arrangement  is  the  one 
where  all  four  elements  are  close  to- 
gether. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all 
burns  originating  from  the  top  of 
the  range  have  been  from  the  so- 
called  ''clustered  arrangement''  of 
cooking  units. 

The  arrangement  of  switches  is 
also  worthy  of  serious  thought.  In 
homes  where  there  are  small  chil- 
dren or  very  elderly  folks  who  use 
the  range,  switches  or  push  buttons 
above  the  cooking  surface  are  safer 
in  many  ways.  A  safe,  convenient 
arrangement  and  method  of  opera- 
tion of  heat  controls,  is  one  feature 
that  might  actually  save  money, 
even  though  it  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  particular  model. 

Careful  study  of  your  book  of  in- 
structions will  add  to  the  efficient 
use  of  your  range.  Proper  use  of  a 
range  is  an  important  part  of  its 
care.  Prevent  spillovers  by  not  fill- 
ing saucepans  too  full  and  not  leav- 
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ing  heat  on  high  too  long.  When 
water  begins  to  boil,  turn  the  heat 
down.  Slow  boiling  is  just  as  ef- 
fective as  rapid  boiling.  Prevent  un- 
necessary grease  spattering  by  using 
moderate  heats  when  frying  and 
roasting.  Aluminum  foil  placed  un- 
der the  unit  (with  a  hole  m  center 
for  air)  saves  time  in  cleaning. 

When  baking,  arrange  the  tins  so 
that  the  pans  do  not  touch  the  sides 
of  the  oven  or  each  other.  This  al- 
lows for  circulation  of  hot  air  around 
each  pan  and  prevents  uneven  bak- 
ing. When  baking  on  two  racks, 
stagger  the  pans  so  one  is  ne\'er  di- 
rectly above  another. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
a  range,  avoid  harsh  abrasi\'es,  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  and 
scratches.  Even  though  the  finish 
is  labeled  acid  resistant,  any  acid 
food,  such  as  vinegar,  salad  dressing, 
or  fruit  juices  should  be  wiped  up 
immediately  with  a  dry  cloth  or 
paper  towel.  Follow  with  a  thor- 
ough cleaning  as  soon  as  the  range 
has  cooled. 

A  ring  of  asbestos,  cut  to  fit 
around  the  unit,  will  protect  the 
enamel  when  large  pieces  of  equip- 
ment are  used.  A  general  rule  for 
all  ranges  states:  for  greatest  effici- 
ency of  your  range  top,  use  utensils 
that  are  the  same  size  as  the  unit  on 
which  they  are  used. 

After  each  meal,  when  the  enamel 
is  cool  to  the  touch,  wipe  the  sur- 
face of  your  range  with  a  damp, 
soapy  cloth,  then  with  one  wrung 
out  of  clear,  warm  water.    Burn  off 


spilled  food  on  open  units,  then 
remove  with  a  soft  brush  rather  than 
try  to  dig  or  scrape  it  off. 

Cleaning  the  oven  after  each  use 
will  prevent  grease  and  spillovers 
from  baking  into  the  enamel.  When 
baking  fruit  pies  and  other  juicy 
dishes,  insert  a  sheet  of  aluminum 
foil  under  the  tin  or  dish  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  baking  period. 
However,  serious  damage  has  result- 
ed when  overcautious  cooks  have 
completely  lined  their  ovens  with 
foil  in  an  attempt  to  keep  them 
clean. 

Electric  roasters  now  have  almost 
the  versatility  of  a  kitchen  range. 
They  may  be  used  for  roasting,  bak- 
ing, stewing,  steaming,  boiling,  toast- 
ing, and  frying.  A  convenient  fea- 
ture is  that  they  may  be  connected 
to  a  regular  outlet,  thus  requiring  no 
special  wiring.  Stands  especially  de- 
signed for  holding  the  roaster,  are 
available  in  either  table  or  cabinet 
style.  This  piece  of  equipment  is 
especially  suited  to  people  who  are 
not  permanently  located  and  do  not 
want  to  invest  in  a  range. 

Thoughts  for  Discussion 

1 .  The  careful  seleetion  of  the  right 
kind  of  utensils  and  efficient  methods  ot 
cookery  will  make  for  economical  use  of 
your  range.  Cite  examples  to  prove  this 
fact  from  your  own  experiences  or  those 
of  others. 

2.  Have  members  tell  of  uses  they  have 
made  of  electric  roasters. 

3.  Give  plenty  of  time  to  informal  dis- 
cussion. Discuss  methods  and  new  clean- 
ing agents  for  cleansing  ovens,  cautions 
to  be  taken,  etc. 


k/C  cJhought 

Gene  RomoJo 

No  heart  can  be  lonely 
Where  God  is  housed. 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson  45— "Wuthering  Heights"  by  Emily  Bronte 

Elder  Briant  S.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  February  15,  1955 

Objective:    To  become  better  acquainted  vvitb  the  novel  as  an  art  form,  and  to 
weigh  and  consider  Emily  Bronte,  and  Wuthering  Heights,  as  they  relate  to  us. 

I 


N  LAST  month's  discussion  we 
mentioned  the  life  of  Emily 
Bronte,  and  how  her  poems  had 
integrity  because  they  gave  a  true 
statement  of  the  inward,  intense 
events  of  her  existence.  Having 
thus  met  specimens  of  her  art  in 
cameo-size,  we  are  now  better  pre- 
pared to  approach  her  masterpiece. 
This  novel  is  portrayed  against  a 
backdrop  in  harmony  with  Miss 
Bronte's  memorable,  natural  char- 
acters and  the  reality  which  this 
passionate,  haunting  book  achieves. 
Wuthering  Heights  has  been 
many  things  to  many  readers,  start- 
ing immediately  from  the  day  of  its 
publication  in  1847,  only  a  few 
months  before  Emily's  death  at  age 
thirty.  In  her  preface  to  the  1850 
edition,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Emily's 
sister,  admits  charges  that  some  of 
the  reading  public  have  found  the 
book  ''rude."  In  answer  to  the 
charge  that  her  sister's  book  is  rustic, 
Charlotte  writes: 

I  admit  the  charge,  for  I  feel  the  qual- 
ity. It  is  rustic  all  through.  It  is  moor- 
ish, and  wild,  and  knotty  as  the  root  of 
heath.  Nor  was  it  natural  that  it  should 
be  otherwise;  the  author  being  herself 
a  native  and  nursling  of  the  moors. 

Aside  from  one  lone  reviewer  who, 
by  1850,  had  sensed  the  power  and 
genius  of  the  novel,  Charlotte,  at 
least,  understood  the  book  and  its 
significance,  for  she  speaks  of  "the 
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immature  but  very  real  powers"  of 
this  ''first  novel."  Charlotte  main- 
tained that,  as  a  creative  artist, 
Emily's  role  was  merely  that  of  mid- 
wife, regardless  of  whether  her  crea- 
tions are  to  be  praised  or  blamed. 
In  this  we  must  agree.  Wuthering 
Heights,  of  necessity,  must  be  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  Emily's 
instinctive  genius,  since  never  in 
her  life  did  she  have  contact  with 
any  literary  school  or  dominant  liter- 
ary influence. 

While  Charlotte  sought  to  ex- 
plain Wuthering  Hei^^tSy  so  it 
would  be  accepted,  she,  nevertheless, 
insisted  on  at  least  one  element  of 
grandeur  within  the  novel:  its  sus- 
tained magnificent  power.  She  also 
came  near  pointing  out  the  true 
identity  of  the  book  as  a  prose 
poem,  in  which  Emily's  poetic  pow- 
ers, the  real  source  of  her  genius, 
achieve  a  shattering  interplay  of 
forces,  tensions,  and  various  levels 
of  interpretations.  The  Victorians 
felt  this  inexplicable  power,  but  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  explained,  and 
because  the  book  defied  almost  all 
conventions— of  form,  subject  mat- 
ter, plot,  characterization,  it  was 
little  read  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
since  it  was  held  to  be  a  warped, 
chaotic  book.  Even  as  late  as  its 
1929  edition,  the  Encyclopedia  Bxit- 
annica  devoted  but  one  sentence  to 
discrediting  Branwell  Bronte's  claim 
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to  authorship,  and  another  sentence 
to  speak  of  Wuthering  Heights.  And 
that  is  all.  Todav  most  critics  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  novels  ever  written. 

Plot  of  Wutheiing  Heights 

The  plot  is  neither  overly  complex 
nor  lengthy;  it  fulfills  its  function 
perfectly,  and  without  Emily's  tell- 
ing, it  would  be  just  another  story: 

Lockwood,  a  city  dweller  who  for  a 
time  leases  Thrushcross  Grange,  an  iso- 
lated country  estate,  tells  the  story.  He 
calls  on  Heathcliff,  who  owns  Wuthering 
Heights,  four  miles  away,  Lockwood  is  so 
haunted  by  this  visit,  that  he  asks  Nelly 
Dean,  his  housekeeper,  what  she  knows 
of  her  neighbors.  Nelly  Dean,  who  had 
been  a  servant  at  Wuthering  Heights 
when  Heathcliff  was  brought  to  Wuther- 
ing Heights  as  an  abandoned  babe  by  the 
owner  Mr.  Earnshaw,  sits  up  half  the 
night  telling  Lockwood  most  of  the  novel. 

Heathcliff  had  been  reared  in  the  Earn- 
shaw home,  but  he  was  so  teased  and 
hated  by  Mr.  Earnshaw's  son,  Hindley, 
that  Heathcliff  retreated  more  and  more 
often  to  the  wild  countryside,  accompanied 
by  Hindley's  sister,  Catherine  Earnshaw, 
who  was  a  little  younger  than  he.  They 
had  fallen  in  love,  but  because  Heathcliff 
was  a  menial  about  the  place  with  nothing 
to  offer  her,  Catherine  had  turned  from 
him  to  weak,  mild,  Edgar  Linton,  heir  to 
Thrushcross  Grange,  who  worshiped  her. 
Heathcliff  left  Wuthering  Heights  in  anger 
when  he  heard  Catherine  say  that  a  mar- 
riage with  him  would  degrade  her. 

Three  years  later  Heathcliff  returns, 
handsome,  polished,  and  mysteriously 
wealthy.  Catherine  and  Edgar  are  ex- 
pecting their  first  child.  Heathcliff  is  con- 
sumed by  a  desire  for  revenge  on  Hindley. 
He  takes  up  quarters  at  Wuthering  Heights 
where,  through  Hindley's  weakness  for 
gambling,  he  wins  entire  control  over  him 
and  all  his  lands.  At  Thrushcross  Grange, 
Heathcliff  insults  Edgar  as  a  coward  and 
taunts  Catherine  as  loving  himself  alone. 
So  torn  is  Catherine  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween  Heathcliff's  strength   and  her  hus- 


band's lame  spirit,  and  between  her  feel- 
ings of  love  and  hate  for  Heathcliff,  that 
she  becomes  delirious,  and  for  weeks  is  not 
herself.  Through  Edgar  and  Nelly  Dean's 
constant  care  she  is  spared  death,  but  her 
suffering  has  so  changed  her  features  that 
when  the  rash  Heathcliff  forces  his  way  in 
to  see  her,  he  hardly  knows  her,  and  weeps 
that  he  has  destroyed  her.  In  a  dynamic 
scene  quivering  with  lightning,  Catherine 
acknowledges  her  mistake  in  marrying 
Edgar.  That  evening  she  dies  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter,  Cathy. 

After  Catherine's  funeral  Edgar  begins 
a  life  of  dedicated  seclusion,  living  only 
for  Cathy  and  the  memory  of  his  wife. 
Meanwhile,  Heathcliff  has  married  Edgar's 
sister,  Isabella;  however,  he  so  maltreats 
her  that  finally,  she  escapes  to  a  distant 
city  to  give  birth  to  their  son,  Linton 
Heathcliff. 

At  his  mother's  death,  young  Linton  is 
claimed  by  his  Uncle  Edgar,  but  Heathcliff 
insists  on  his  rights  as  the  father,  and 
Linton  comes  to  Wuthering  Heights  to 
live.  Heathcliff  has  reared  Hindley  Earn- 
shaw's son,  Hareton,  as  a  menial,  refusing 
to  give  him  any  education,  and  teaching 
him  to  hate  everyone  but  Heathcliff  him- 
self, whom  Hareton  worships.  In  con- 
trast to  Hareton,  Heathcliff's  own  son, 
Linton,  is  a  weakling.  Although  Linton 
is  dying,  Heathcliff  contrives  to  have 
Cathy  marry  him.  By  agreeing  to  marry 
Linton,  she  returns  to  her  father,  Edgar, 
who  is  ill  at  Thrushcross  Grange. 

Thus,  at  his  son  Linton's  death,  Heath- 
cliff receives  Thrushcross  Grange  and  all 
the  Linton  property,  and  Cathy  comes  to 
live  at  W'uthering  Heights.  She  begins  to 
educate  young  Hareton,  and  falls  in  love 
with  him.  Heathcliff,  suddenly,  haunted 
by  Catherine's  ghost,  loses  all  his  malice, 
and  dies,  leaving  young  Cathy  and  Hareton 
his  property  and  every  prospect  of  happi- 
ness. 

Technique 

In  writing  her  novel,  Miss  Bronte 
faced  the  same  problem  as  in  her 
poetry:  how  to  incarnate  within 
her    creation    the    convictions    and 
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great    conflicts 


THE  BRONTE  SISTERS,  ANNE,  EMILY,  CHARLOTTE 
From  an  old  Print  of  the  Fainting  by  Branvvell  Bronte 

within    her    heart      er,  followed  by  subtle,  piercing  pas- 
sages of  great  effectiveness. 

Word-Power 

Consciously  or  innocently,   Miss 


without  revealing  more  of  her  own 
secret  emotions  than  she  wished  to 
share  with  the  public.    Wuthering 


Heights  is  far  too  intense  a  struggle  Bronte's    purpose    throughout    the 

ever  to  be  recorded  in  first  person;  novel  seems  to  be  to  give  to  her 

also  such  a  viewpoint  would  make  niain     characters,     Catherine     and 

the  novel  appear  too  autobiographi-  Heathcliff,  the  strength  and  the  na- 

cal,  so  Emily  introduces  Lockwood  tural  powers  which,  as  creatures  of 

and  Nelly  Dean,  both  largely  out-  unknown,  untamed  nature,  should 


side  the  main  plot,  and  impersonal. 
By  having  most  of  the  events  hap- 
pen in  past  time,  and  leading  up 
to  the  present  moment,  Miss  Bronte 


be  theirs.  She  draws  many  images 
from  nature,  from  earth,  and  air, 
and  fire,  and  from  the  lives  of  fierce 
animals.     And    she    uses    vigorous 


prepares  the  reader  to  accompany      verbs:  writhe,  crush,  bludgeon,  rage. 


Lockwood  as  he  observes  the  final 
scenes  for  himself.  Never  does  the 
author  intrude  bets\^een  the  novel's 
action  and  the  reader,  nor  does  she 
editorialize  in  the  usual  Victorian 
manner.  Her  method  of  telling  is 
one  of  directness  and  simplicity, 
catching  exactly  the  wild,  rough 
speech  of  country  characters,  then 
rising  to  crescendos  of  poetic  pow- 


twang,  tear,  clutch,  and  shriek.  The 
power  of  the  book  is  not  only  in 
scene  or  descriptions,  but  in  the 
rhetorical  fireworks  of  the  dialogue, 
again  with  figures  drawn  from  na- 
ture: 

I  perceive  that  people  in  these  regions 
acquire   over   people   in   towns   the   value 
that  a  spider  in  a   dungeon   does  over   a 
,  spider  in  a  cottage  (chapter  7). 
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Treachery  and  violence  are  spears  at 
both  ends — they  wound  those  who  resort 
to  them,  worse  than  their  enenucs  (chap- 
ter 17). 

Throughout  the  novel,  it  is  the 
extremes  of  emotion  which  are  im- 
portant; the  causes  of  emotion  are 
neither  explained  nor  acknowledged. 

Protest  Against  Spiritua]  Resticiints 

The  following  excerpts  reveal  the 

power  of  descriptions  in  the  novel: 

Joseph,  the  servant:  you  saw  him,  I 
daresay,  up  yonder.  He  was,  and  is  yet 
most  hkely,  the  wearisomest,  self-riglitcous 
Pharisee  that  ever  ransacked  a  Bible  to  rake 
the  promises  to  himself  and  fling  the 
curses  to  his  neighbors  (chapter  5,  para- 
graph 3). 

My  love  for  Linton  is  like  the  foliage 
in  the  woods:  time  will  change  it,  I'm 
well  aware,  as  winter  changes  the  trees. 
My  love  for  Ileathcliff  resembles  the 
eternal  rocks  beneath:  a  source  of  little 
visible  delight,  but  necessary.  Nelly,  I  am 
Heathcliff!  He's  always,  always  in  my 
mind:  not  as  a  pleasure,  any  more  than 
I  am  always  a  pleasure  to  myself,  but  as 
my  own  being  (chapter  9). 

One  time,  however,  we  were  near 
quarrelling.  He  said  the  pleasantest  man- 
ner of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was  lying 
from  morning  till  evening  on  a  bank  of 
heath  in  the  middle  of  the  moors,  with 
the  bees  humming  dreamilv  about  among 
the  bloom,  and  the  larks  singing  high  up 
overhead,  and  the  blue  sky  and  bright 
sun  shining  steadily  and  cloudlessly.  That 
was  his  most  perfect  idea  of  Heaxen's 
happiness:  mine  was  rocking  in  a  rustl- 
ing green  tree,  with  a  west  wind  blowing, 
and  bright  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above;  and  not  only  larks,  but  throstles, 
and  blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and  cuckoos 
pouring  out  music  on  every  side,  and  the 
moors  seen  at  a  distance,  broken  into  cool 
dusky  dells;  but  close  by  great  swells  of 
long  grass  undulating  in  waves  to  the 
breeze;  and  woods  and  sounding  water, 
and  the  whole  world  awake  and  wild 
with  joy  (chapter  24). 


Just  as  Emily  Bronte  felt  smoth- 
ered by  the  rigid  social  code  which 
kept  her  father  far  distant  from  his 
children,  which  enforced  loneliness 
and  disdain  upon  old  maids,  and 
which  was  often  concerned  with 
the  outer  shell  and  appearance  of 
religious  and  political  institutions, 
so,  in  her  novel,  she  releases  her 
inner  turmoil  in  her  personal  world 
of  complete,  inner  freedom  —  a 
dream  world  of  innocent,  inevitable 
nature  where  only  the  laws  of  its 
own  order  are  obeyed.  Although 
her  art  was  extremely  subjective, 
welling  up  from  the  realm  of  the 
unconscious  to  be  expressed  on  the 
page  with  stirring  dramatic  power. 
Miss  Bronte's  attitude  toward  her 
characters  was  one  of  complete  de- 
tachment and  amazing  innocence. 
Often  her  vivid  imaginings  are  truer 
than  she  knew. 

In  her  novel  is  the  great  incarna- 
tion of  the  tensions  which  Emily 
Bronte  suffered:  the  struggle  and 
contrast  between  the  gigantic  dis- 
order which  she  sees  everywhere 
about  her,  and  the  inner  peace 
which  her  poems  express.  The  novel 
is  so  powerful  because  of  the  many 
tensions  it  contains:  between  ro- 
mance and  social  restraint;  between 
the  innocent  peace  of  childhood  and 
the  stern,  sometimes  cruel  realities 
of  maturity;  between  mythical  force 
and  rural  isolation;  between  a  brutal 
nature  and  over-polite  civilization; 
between  material  and  spiritual  val- 
ues, or  the  Other  World  as  opposed 
to  This  World;  betvveen  death  of 
the  spirit  through  resignation  and 
inertia  as  opposed  and  subdued  by 
achieving  life  through  self-expres- 
sion, action,  and  liberty. 

In  the  final  analysis  Wuthering 
Heights,  indeed  the  entire  existence 
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of  Emily  Bronte,  is  a  magnificent  most  difficult  to  analyze  —  namely, 

protest  against  those  easy,  man-made  the  soul  of  man  itself, 

restraints  which   wither  the   spirit.  Questions  on  the  Lesson 

Her  great  plea  is  for  liberty  of  the  ^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^1^^.^^  between  Emily 

human   soul— liberty  which  is   diffi-  Bronte's  poetry  and  her  novel? 

cult  to  define  because  she  deals  with         ^  ^"  '''^''^  ^^  ^""''X'  '''^"  P^^'"'  ""^T' 

tered  existence,   now  do  you  account  for 

the  realm  of  values  which  is  itself      the  great  power  and  passion  of  her  novel? 


cboctal  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

(It  is  recommended  that  each  Relief  Society  member  read  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  each  lesson  as  printed  before  the  lesson) 

Article  IV 

Section  i.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  gi\'en  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts, 
Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  gen- 
eral Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive 
Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  Service  or  Labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom 
such  Service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  an}- 
State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Re- 
publican Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion;  and 
on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

Article  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which, 
in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  se\'eral  States,  or  by  Conven- 
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tions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article;  and  that  no  State,  with- 
out its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  the 
Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution; but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

Articles 

In  Addition  to,  .\nd  Amendment  of. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Article  I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Article  II 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III 

'•.  "    < 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  \iolated  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularh'  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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Lesson  11— Its  Form  and  Content— Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Vii  and  Bill  of 

Rights,  First  Four  Amendments 

Elder  Albert  R.  Bowen 

Texts:  Your  Rugged  Constitution,   (Y.  R.  C),  pp.  157-203;  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Its  Sources  and  Its  Application,  (C.  of  U.  S.),  pp.  156-210. 

For  Tuesday,  February  1955* 

Objective:  To  study  the  relationship  between  the  National  Government  and  the 
states;  the  provisions  for  amendment  of  the  Constitution;  the  miscellaneous  provisions; 
and  the  first  four  Amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


TN   the   two   previous   lessons   we 

have  studied  the  first  three  Arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  which  deal 
with  the  three  separate  departments 
of  Government:  namely,  the  Legis- 
lative, the  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Departments.  We  shall  now  con- 
sider the  remaining  four  Articles  of 
the  Constitution  as  originally 
framed. 

ArticJe  JV— Relationship  Between 
States  and  Federal  Government 
(Y.  R.  C.  pp.  157-169;  C.  of  U.  S. 
pp.  156-169). 

Section  1  provides  that  ''Full 
Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  Acts,  Rec- 
ords, and  judicial  Proceedings  of 
every  other  State.''  In  other  words, 
no  state  may  refuse  recognition  to 
such  public  acts,  records,  or  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  state. 
They  must  be  given  the  same  recog- 
nition to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled in  the  state  where  made.  As 
an  example,  a  marriage  performed 
in  one  state  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  that  state  is  good  in  every 
other  state. 

Section  2,  clause  1  provides  that 
'The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  Citizens  in  the  several 


States."  This  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  further  extended 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  object  of  this  provision  is  to 
prevent  a  citizen  of  one  state  from 
being  considered  or  treated  as  an 
alien  in  another  state.  Thus,  if  a 
citizen  of  California  goes  to  Oregon, 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  Oregon. 
Privileges  and  immunities  are  the 
fundamental  privileges  enjoyed  un- 
der all  free  governments. 

Section  2,  clause  2  provides  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals  who  flee 
from  justice  into  another  state  from 
the  one  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed.  Upon  application  of 
the  aggrieved  state,  the  governor  of 
the  state  to  which  the  fugitive  from 
justice  has  flown  is  bound  to  de- 
liver the  fugitive  to  the  authorities 
of  the  state  making  the  demand  for 
his  return. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  states  and  territories  to 
the  Union.  Congress  has  this  power 
of  admission  exclusively.  The  only 
limitation  on  the  power  is  that  in 
creating  a  new  state.  Congress  may 
not  take  away  any  territory  from  an 
existing  state  without  its  consent. 


"It  is  recommended  that  those  Relief  Societies  whose  meeting  date  would  fall  on 
February  2 2d,  use  the  fifth  Tuesday  in  March  to  bring  the  social  science  lessons  up- 
to-date. 
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By  this  section  also  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  dispose  of  their 
property. 

Section  4  guarantees  each  state  a 
republican  form  of  government  and 
imposes  upon  the  United  States  the 
duty  to  protect  each  state  from  in- 
vasion, and  upon  application  of  the 
state,  from  domestic  violence. 

Article  V— Method  of  Amending 
Constftiitfoii  ( Y.  R.  C,  pp.  171-179; 
C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  170-175) 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  out- 
lines the  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress presenting  a  joint  resolution  of 
amendment  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states.  Upon  adoption 
of  such  joint  resolution  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states,  the  Amend- 
ment becomes  effective.  This  meth- 
od of  amendment  is  the  one  which 
has  been  universally  followed  in  all 
the  amendments  thus  far  adopted. 

The  other  method  of  amendment 
provided  in  the  Constitution  is  for 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  to  apply  to  Congress  for  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Amendments  proposed  by  such  a 
convention  become  operative  when 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states. 

Article  VI— Supremacy  of  Constitu- 
tion (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  181-187;  C.  of 
U.  S.,  pp.  176-184) 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
contains  its  general  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 1  made  the  debts  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  prior  to  adop- 


tion of  the  Constitution,  the  debts 
of  the  new  Government. 

Clause  2  provides  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  judges  in  all  states  are 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  law 
or  Constitution  of  anv  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Clause  3  provides  that  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  state  legislatures, 
and  all  executive  and  judicial  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Article  V/J— Ratification  of  Consti- 
tution (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  189-193;  C.  of 
U.  S.,  pp.  185-192) 

Article  \^II  provided  that  upon 
ratification  by  the  conventions  of 
nine  states  the  Constitution  should 
be  established.  Nine  state  conven- 
tions had  acted  by  June  21,  1788. 

Bill  of  Rights  (C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  194- 
197) 

In  1789,  the  first  Congress  as- 
sembled under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion submitted  to  the  states  twelve 
proposed  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Ten  of  these  Amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  and  became  a 
part  of  our  Constitution  on  June  1 5, 
1791.  These  first  Ten  Amendments 
are  popularly  known  as  the  "Bill  of 
Rights."  In  this  lesson  we  are  con- 
sidering only  the  first  four  Amend- 
ments of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

During  the  debates  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
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tution,  the  criticism  most  frequently 
leveled  against  it  was  that  it  con- 
tained no  Bill  of  Rights  to  guaran- 
tee what  were  considered  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  individual 
against  encroachment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  formal  statements 
or  guarantees  were  a  common  fea- 
ture of  the  state  constitutions.  Ideas 
contained  in  these  Amendments 
stemmed  from  declarations  as  far 
back  as  Magna  Charta  (1215).  They 
found  expression  in  the  English  Pe- 
tition of  Right  of  1628  and  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688.  They 
were  proclaimed  by  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  of  1765,  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1774,  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  pronouncements  were  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  thinking  of 
Americans  that  formal,  written  rec- 
ognition of  them  was  deemed  vital 
to  the  popular  acceptance  of  the 
new  Government. 

The  guarantees  and  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  first  Ten  Amend- 
ments apply  only  to  the  National 
Government  and  not  to  the  states. 
Most  state  constitutions,  however, 
contain  similar  pronouncements  as 
restrictions  upon  the  state  govern- 
ments, forbidding  their  encroach- 
ment into  the  basic  individual  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  citizens. 

First  Amendment 

Freedom  of  Religion,  Press,  Speech, 
Assembly,  and  Petition  (Y.  R.  C., 
pp.  196-197;  C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  197- 
206) 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  colonists  left  England  be- 
cause of  religious  persecution.  Laws 
were  enacted  in  England  which  re- 
quired the  people  to  support  the 
established  church  whether  or  not 
they  belonged  to  it.  At  times  the 
persecution  of  the  non-conformists 
was  very  severe.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  colonies  provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  support  of  an  established 
church.  Strangely  enough  some  of 
the  colonial  governments  were  guil- 
ty of  religious  persecution  of  non- 
conformists, notwithstanding  they 
themselves  had  been  the  victims  of 
such  treatment.  Rhode  Island  was 
one  colony  which  was  founded  up- 
on the  proposition  of  complete  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

This  amendment  also  prohibits 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  in- 
terfering with  complete  freedom  of 
individual  conscience.  Every  person 
in  this  country  is  guaranteed  the 
privilege  of  believing  or  accepting, 
or  not  believing  or  accepting  any 
religious  principle  he  chooses  to 
espouse  or  reject.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  permit  indi- 
viduals to  break  the  law  under  the 
guise  of  belief.  Thus  the  laws  may 
not  be  broken  and  immunity  there- 
from claimed  because  illegal  prac- 
tices are  advocated  and  taught  under 
the  guise  of  religion.  Neither  can  an 
individual  refuse  to  support  the 
Government,  such  as  in  time  of 
war,  because  he  belongs  to  a  church 
which  repudiates  war  on  any  ground 
or  reason  and  even  though  ground- 
ed upon  religious  belief.  Thus  the 
so-called  "conscientious  objector"  is 
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not    excused    from    supporting    the  preserve  our  government,  not  to  serve  as 

Government  in  time  of  war.  ^  protecting  screen  for  those  who,  while 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  '^^""^"^S  '^'  privileges,  seek  to  destroy  it. 
press  are  two  of  the  great  rights  Other  great  principles  of  the 
guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the  First  First  Amendment  are  the  protection 
Amendment.  Such  freedom  of  ex-  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
pression  was  one  of  the  rights  most  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  Govern- 
dearly  cherished  by  the  founding  ment  for  redress  of  grievances.  The 
fathers  and  was  a  principle  for  assembly,  however,  must  be  peace- 
which  they  had  been  required  to  able  and  must  not  violate  the  rights 
fight  throughout  the  struggle  with  of  other  citizens.  Furthermore,  pub- 
the  English  government.  It  was  but  lie  meetings  of  this  character  are 
natural  that  the  protection  of  these  subject  to  regulations  designed  to 
great  rights  should  have  been  up-  safeguard  the  public  order  and  to  in- 
permost  in  the  minds  of  the  found-  sure  others  of  the  right  to  the  use 
ing  fathers.  A  citizen  may  there-  of  the  streets  and  other  public 
fore  speak  and  write  anything  he  places  to  which  they  are  likewise 
chooses  so  long  as  he  does  not  vio-  equally  entitled, 
late  the  laws  against  defamation  of  1  he  right  to  petition  for  redress 
character  which  we  know  commonly  is  a  basic  right  of  all  free  peoples 
as  libel  and  slander.  Libelous  and  and  may  not  be  denied  under  our 
slanderous  writing  and  sayings  are  Constitution, 
punishable   under   the   law:  and  a  c         7    a  1        .  r.  •  i  . 

person  guiltv  of  either  is  subiect  to  ^^^^"'^   Amendment   -    Right   to 

person  gunty  or  eirner  is  suDjCct  to  ^^^^  ^  y   ^   ^  108-100: 

payment    of    damages    to    the    ag-  p   „.  rr   n   \,   ,^^n     ^^     ^     ^^' 

grieved  party.  u.  of  U.  5.,  p.  20O). 

The  right  to  free  speech  and  press  ^   ^^'^^1   regulated   Militia,   being  neces- 

is  not  unlimited.  One  may  criti-  ''T  ^^,  ^1'^  '^^"^^*>'  ^/  ^  ^'^^,  ^^""^  *^^^ 
.1  .  -1  right  ot  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms 
cize  or  say  anything  one  chooses  shall  not  be  iiifringcd. 
against  the  Government  so  lon2  as  t  ^i  t^  1  .•  r  r  ^ 
it  is  honest  criticism.  One  may  not,  ^"  *^^  Declaration  of  Independ- 
on  the  other  hand,  incite  treason  or  f  "^^  complaint  was  made  that  kings 
rebellion  against  the  Government  ^'^^  disarmed  the  people.  This 
under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  amendment  was  intended  as  a  safe- 
speech  and  press.  Similarlv,  one  S.""^^  /§^"f  ^  Government  usurpa- 
mav  not  abuse  this  great  privilege  ^^"  ^[  authority  not  given  by  the 
of  free  constructive  criticism  to  crip-  Constitution  to  the  National  Gov- 
ple  the  necessary  operations  of  Gov-  e"™^"*.  This  does  not  however, 
ernment.  This  is  true,  especially,  confer  upon  the  lawless  the  right  to 
in  time  of  war.  The  Supreme  Court  ^^">:  concealed  and  dangerous  weap- 
of  the  United  States  has  said  the  ons  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon 

following  on  this  subiect:  ''^}'f  ^^*^^^"^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  m  a"d  sale 

ot  hrearms  may  be  regulated  by  law. 

Freedom  of  the  press  may  protect  criti-  Amendment    Two    guarantees    that 

cism  and  agitation  for  modification  or  re-  the   weapons   to   make   secure   the 
peal   ot  laws,  but  it   does  not   extend  to  -ri. •    r      j.t,  l     l-  r  .i 

protection  of  him  who  counsels  and  en-  "^'^'^'^  ^^^  the  protection  of  the  peo- 

courages  the  violation  of  the  law  as  it  plc  may  not  be  denied  to  the  peo- 

exists.     The  Constitution  was  adopted  to  pie. 
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ORGAN  BOOKS 

for 

Church  and  Home 


At  the  Console— Hammond 

Organ   1.50 

At  the  Console— Consonata 

Organ  1.50 

Chancel  Echoes— Hammond 

Organ   1.50 

Chancel  Echoes— Consonata 

Organ 1.50 

Consonata  Concert  Album 

-Vols.   1   &  2  ea.    1.00 

Devotional  Organ  Album— 

Asper    2.50 

Lorenz  Folio  of  One  Page 
Voluntaries— Vols.  1,  2, 

2,   4   ea.    1.25 

Music  For  the  Consonata— 

Vols.  1  &  2  ea.    1.50 

Organ  Musings 1.50 

Organ  Voluntaries— 
Schreiner-Vols.  1  &  2,  ea.    3.50 
Organ  Melodies— London..    1.50 

Preludes  For  Service  1.25 

Preludes  For  Worship  1.25 

—  Music  Sent  on  Approval  — 
Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 


DAYNES  MUSIC  COMPANY 

45-47  South  Main 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Please  send  the  music  indicated  above. 
D  On  Approval        D  Charge 
O  Money  Enclosed 

Name   

Address    

City  &  State  


Daunes  Music    | 


45-47  SOUTH  MAIN 

145  NORTH  UNIVERSITY,  PR0V0«''226O  WAMIN6T0N  BIVD.OOKN 


Third  Amendment  —  Quartering 
of  Soldiers  (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  200-201; 
C.  of  U.  S.,  page  207) 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be 
quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  colonists  were  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  their  midst  by  the  British  Crown. 
They  looked  upon  the  soldiers 
which  King  George  III  sent  to 
America  as  a  menace  to  their  liber- 
ties. They  voiced  objection  to  the 
practice  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  early  times  kings  resorted  to 
the  practice  of  quartering  troops  up- 
on rebellious  subjects,  or  upon  one 
who  had  incurred  the  royal  disfavor, 
as  a  means  of  punishment.  They  al- 
so sent  troops  into  localities  or 
towns  and  required  the  inhabitants 
to  take  them  into  their  homes  and 
feed  them.  Oftentimes  this  was  re- 
quired without  any  payment  or  re- 
imbursement for  such  expense  to 
the  owner.  Standing  armies  were 
regarded  as  the  instruments  of  law- 
less power.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  troops  sent  to 
America  prior  to  the  Revolution 
were  mercenary  troops  rented  to  the 
British  by  the  Hessian  princes. 

Fourth  Amendment  —  Arrests  and 
Searches  —  Warrants  (Y.  R.  C,  pp. 
201-102;  C.  of  U.  S.y  pp.  208-210) 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 
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In  colonial  times  it  was  common 
practice  for  magistrates  to  issue  what 
were  called  "Writs  of  Assistance." 
These  documents  were  general 
search  warrants  which  permitted  of- 
ficers to  invade  homes  and  private 
premises  where  they  suspected  il- 
legal goods  might  be  concealed  or 
where  suspected  persons  might  be 
hiding.  This  form  of  warrant  had 
also  been  used  in  England;  and 
there  were  cases  in  England  where 
such  writs  had  been  used  to  secure 
evidence  to  convict  men  of  crimes. 
The  early  Americans  strongly  resent- 
ed this  practice  and  fought  against 
it.  It  was  regarded  as  illegal;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ancient  English  axiom 
that  ''A  man's  home  is  his  castle." 

Under  this  Amendment  it  is  guar- 
anteed that  no  search  of  private 
premises  may  be  made  to  apprehend 
a  person  suspected  of  crime,  or  a 
seizure  made  of  private  papers  with- 
out a  warrant  sworn  to  under  oath 
describing  or  naming  the  person 
and  the  articles  to  be  seized. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  protects 
every  citizen  against  unauthorized 
invasion  of  his  premises  and  seizure 
of  his  private  effects  and  papers.  No 
person  may  be  searched  unless  he 
is  lawfully  arrested  or  charged  with 
a  crime.  Furthermore,  seizure  of 
private  papers  to  be  used  as  evidence 
in  court  against  the  owner  is  tanta- 
mount to  making  him  give  testi- 
mony against  himself,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "Full  Faith 
and  Credit"  under  the  Constitution? 

2.  Describe  briefly  how  the  "Privileges 
and  Immunities"  of  each  citizen  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

3.  How  are  new  states  and  territories 
admitted  to  the  Union? 


Europe 
In  1955 

For  Details 
Write  or  Phone : 

VIDA  FOX  CLAWSON 

966  East  South  Temple 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  2,  UTAH 

Phone:4-2017 


4.  Does  the  Constitution  prescribe  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  states?  What 
form  is  prescribed? 

5.  By  what  method  may  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended? 

6.  What  constitutes  the  "Supreme  Law 
of  the  Land"  under  the  Constitution? 

7.  Why  are  the  first  Ten  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  called  the  "Bill  of 
Rights"? 

8.  What  was  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  de- 
signed to  accomplish? 

9.  How  did  the  founding  fathers  regard 
a  state  supported  church? 

10.  Does  "Freedom  of  Conscience"  sanc- 
tion unlawful  acts  in  the  name  of  religion? 

11.  How  far  may  a  citizen  go  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Government? 

12.  What  are  the  limits  of  the  right  of 
assembly  under  the  Constitution? 

13.  Under  the  Second  Amendment  may 
all  citizens  carry  weapons?  Why  not? 

14.  How  are  the  rights  of  citizens  pro- 
tected by  the  Fourth  Amendment? 
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Electricity 

does  so  much, 
costs  so  little* 

® 


UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 


It^s  awaiting 
You  . . . 

1  H  o  there  is  still  a  tremendous  amount 
of  outstanding  instruction  and  use  await- 
ing you  in  this  and  other  copies  of  the 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  Your  editions 
may  be  handsomely  bound  at  the  West's 
finest  bindery  and  printing  plant  for  $2.50 
cloth  bound  and  $3.50  leather  bound  per 
volume  plus  postage  for  mail  orders.  Fol- 
low these  postage  rates  if  you  send  your 

order  by  mail: 

Distance  from 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Rate 

Up  to  150  miles  35 

150  to    300  miles 39 

300  to    600  miles 45 

600  to  1000  miles  54 

1000  to  1400  miles 64 

1400  to  1800  miles 76 

Over  1800  miles  87 

Leave  them  at  our  conveniently  loca- 
ted uptown  office. 

Deseret  News  Press 

31  Richards  St.       Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah     _fm^ 

Phone  4-2581         ^Jq 


Jt    JJifferent  L^hnstmas 
vl/reatn 

Elizabeth   Williamson 


Avery  attractive  and  fragrant  gift  which 
you  can  make  at  the  holiday  season 
for  your  friends  who  love  to  cook  is  an 
herb  wreath.  Around  a  wire  frame,  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  tie 
on,  as  the  base,  rosemary  branches.  Add 
pieces  of  sage,  bay  leaves,  thyme,  and 
basil.  Wrap  up  small  onions  in  red  cello- 
phane. Wrap  pieces  of  garlic  in  white 
cellophane.  Tie  on  small  red  pepper- 
corns. These  will  add  color  accent  to 
the  wreath.  The  wreath  can  be  hung 
above  the  stove,  where  it  will  be  conveni- 
ent and  inspirational  for  the  soups,  meats, 
stews,  and  omelettes. 

These  herb  wreaths  make  fine  bazaar 
gifts,  and  you  will  find  them  disappearing 
very  rapidly. 


uieflection 

Paiisye  II.  Powell 

As  the  smallest  drop  of  dew 
Reflects  each  rainbow  hue, 
A  little  child  may  be 
Proof  of  Divinity. 


FOR   MOMENTS   OF 


'i^mM^^^^^^ 


COLOMA 
JUAREZ 


SPIRITUAL 
READING 

1.  ISRAEL!  DO  YOU  KNOW?- 

Le  Grand  Richards 

With  missionary  vigor,  the  author  reminds  Jewish  people 
everywhere  of  the  great  promise  made  to  them,  how  the 
reuniting  of  the  House  of  Joseph  and  the  House  of  Judah 
will  be  accomplished,  and  how  it  is  presently  being  ful- 
filled. The  book  has  vitality,  is  easy  to  read,  and  clearly 
interprets  the  Divine  purpose  of  the  Lord.  $2.00 

2.  COLONIA  JUAREZ-Nelle  Spilsbury  Hatch 

Here's  the  colorful  and  exciting  story  of  one  of  the  most 
fabulous  towns  on  the  American  continent.  It's  written 
by  an  excellent  story  teller  who  has  a  thorough,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  town's  amazing  history,  and  who  relates 
with  warmth  and  feeling  many  of  the  human  experiences 
of  Its  populace.  $3.50 

3.  STALWARTS  OF  MORMONISM- 

Preston   Nibley 

A  collection  of  brief  pioneer  biographies  comprises  the 
text  of  this  handsome  volume.  The  stories  reveal  the 
stalwart  character  of  L.D.S.  men  and  women  who  lived 
unselfishly  and  followed  the  path  of  righteousness.  Life 
experiences  in  this  book  range  from  the  poet  who  wrote 
by  the  light  of  the  campfire  to  the  Old  World  artisan  who 
helped  to  pioneer  the  industrial  development  of  Zion.  $2.50 

4.  FOR  TIME  OR  ETERNITY-Mark  E.  Petersen 

All  parents  will  be  delighted  with  this  book.  Written  in 
simple  story  form,  it  relates  the  experiences  of  Sue  and 
Bob  as  they  make  preparations  for  a  Temple  Marriage 
Invaluable  for  instruction  purposes,  it  thoroughly  explains 
the  spiritual  symbolism  and  the  true  significance  of  the 
Temple  Marriage  ordinance.  $2  00 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed    you    will    find      (     )    check      (     )    money    order      (     ) 

charge  to   my   account  the  following   amount  $ for 

the    encircled    (numbered)     books:  1  2  3  4 

Name 


Address    

City 

Taka                   c*>.*. 

^_____                   Residents  of  Utah  Include  2%  sales  tax. 

J 


MT  J-S   4-223-23416  DEC 

^A.,«  Mi^^LA  house  well  Me, 


You  needn't  be  a  grandmother,  of  course 
—or  even  a  mother — to  make  the  finest 
pumpkin  pie  anybody  ever  put  a  fork 
to.  Mary  Lee  Taylor's  recipe  and  Sego 
Milk's  creamy  goodness  practically  guar- 
antee enthusiastic  praise. 


LOOK  MA" 
^0  BUTTER/ 


You  don't  need  butter — or  cream,  either 
— for  this  pumpkin  pie.  And  only  one 
lone  egg  for  each  big  de- 
licious pie  you  make. 

That's  part  of  the  magic  of 
Sego  Milk.  It  takes  the 
place  of  costlier  ingredi- 
ents in  so  many  tempting 
and  nutritious  dishes. 

You'll  make  this  pie.-* 
Good!   It  will  be! 


Mary  Lee  Taylor's 
HUSBAND-TESTED 

PUMPKIN   PIE 

RECIPE 

Turn  on  oven  and  set  at  450° 
(extremely  hot). 
Mix  in  a  bowl 

Va  cup  brown  SUGAR 
1   tablespoon  FLOUR 
Vi  teaspoon  SALT 
2V4  teaspoons  PUMPKIN  PIE 
SPICE 
Add  and  stir  until  smooth 

1  Va  cups  cooked  or  canned 

PUMPKIN 
1  Vi  cups  SEGO  MILK 

1  slightly  beaten  EGG 

2  tablespoons  dark 
MOLASSES 

Pour  into  a  9-in.  pie  pan 
lined  with  unbaked  pastry 
made  with  pie  crust  mix. 
Bake  on  center  rack  of 
oven  15  minutes,  then  re- 
duce heat  to  325°  (low 
moderate).  Bake  about  40 
minutes,  or  until  firm. 
Cool  before  serving. 


VOL.  41     NO.  if 


Lessons  for  March 


DECEMBER  1954 


Again  this  year. ..thousands  of  women  will  make 

delicious  Fruit  Cake 

with  no  baking! 


""■Vxi* 


Fruit  Cake  bright  with  festive 
color,  and  superbly  rich,  moist 
and  mellow.  And — ^you  make  it 
with  a  simple  twist  of  your  wrist. 
It  never  gets  near  your  oven. 

The  secret  is  the  rich  creamy 
Sego  Milk  which  blends  magic- 
ally with  the  other  good  things — 
graham  crackers,  marshmallows, 
orange  juice,  spices,  raisins,  nuts, 
dates  and  candied  fruit 
— to  produce  a  holiday 
masterpiece. 

Try  it.  You'll  save  time. 
And  you'll  have  a  per- 
fect cake  that  costs  much 
less  than  any  you  could 
buy. 


«vi%-iJfe 


.M I  lK 


^15., 


FESTIVE  FRUIT  CAKE 


1.  Line  bottom  and  sides  of  5-cup 
loaf  or  tube  pan  with  waxed  paper. 

2.  Put  Vi  cup  Sego  Evaporated 
Milk,  16  finely-cut  marshmallows, 
and  3  tablesp.  orange  juice  into  a 
bowl  and  let  stand  until  needed. 

3.  Roll  4  dozen  2'/2-inch  graham 
crackers  into  fine  crumbs. 

4.  Put  crumbs  into  a  large  bowl 
with  Vi  teasp.  cinnamon,  V4  teasp. 
nutmeg,  Vs  teasp.  cloves,  I  cup  seed- 
less raisins  (dark  or  light),  Vz  cup 
finely-cut  dates,  %  cup  broken 
English  walnuts. 

5.  Add  %  cup  ready-mixed,  cut-up 
candied  fruit.* 

6.  Add  milk  mixture  and  mix  with 
spoon,  then  with  hands,  until  crumbs 
are  moistened.  Press  firmly  into  pan. 
Top  with  fruit  and  nuts.  Cover  tightly. 
Chill  two  days  before  slicing,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place. 

(*Or  '/i  cup  fincly-cul  candied  pineapple,  Vi  cup 
finely-cut  candied  cherries,  and  2  tablesp.  finely- 
cut  candied  orange  peel.) 
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A  gift  to  delight,  come 

Christmas  morning.    So  nicely 

detailed  and  cut  for  comfort  and 

fit.     Round  or  V- Cross- Neck 

styles  in  pink,  blue  or  yellow. 
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Mail  orders  to: 

MAR.GOT  MANNERS,  ZCMI 

Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Please  send  the  following  Lody  Goy  Gowns. 

Qoan. 

Fobric 

Size 

Color 

Price 

Cosh     D           Chorge    □           C.0.0,     Q 

Address 

Include  20f  postage  for  first  gown,  7<  for 
each  additional.  Utah  residents  add  2%  Tax. 
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My  dear  mother-in-law  gave  me  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
four  )ears  ago  \\'hile  my  husband,  who  is 
a  naval  offieer,  was  stationed  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  while  we  were  at- 
tending the  Newport  Branch  that  I  dis- 
eo\ered  Relief  Society  ....  The  presid- 
ing elder  called  me  to  be  president.  What 
a  wonderful  experience!  ...  I  have  been 
literature  class  leader  for  the  past  year  and 
have  been  grateful  for  our  San  Diego 
Stake  literature  class  leader,  Betty  West- 
wood.  I  want  to  add  my  thanks  for  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  and  the  inspiring 
contents  thereof,  special  features,  editorials, 
lessons,  poetry,  general  features,  features 
for  the  home,  etc.  .  .  I  especially  want  to 
thank  Lucile  Tournear  for  her  inspiration- 
al story  "New  Light"  in  the  August  Maga- 
zine. I  shed  tears  each  time  I  read  it. 
— Sarah  L.  Hinchcliff 

Chula  Vista  Ward 

San  Diego  Stake,  California 


I  can  never  explain  how  I  \o\e  the  little 
book  —  the  Magazine  —  for  I  read  it 
from  cover  to  co\er,  then  the  lessons  over 
and  over.  You  put  a  little  piece  on  the 
Near  and  Far  page  with  my  name  on  it. 
I  received  a  card  from  one  of  my  friends 
in  Hawaii  on  a  mission,  Hazel  Poulsen 
Snow.  She  is  a  grandmother  and  a  wid- 
ow, and  I  hadn't  heard  from  her  for  years. 
There  she  was  reminded  of  me  by  that 
little  book  carrying  a  message  in  that  far- 
away land!  Then,  down  in  Florida,  Hazel 
Clark,  a  friend  from  Bancroft,  saw  my 
name  and  wrote  me  a  letter  ....  She  told 
me  how  she  lo\ed  the  Magazine.  My 
near  friends  also  said  they  saw  my  name, 
and  a  cousin  in  California  I  had  almost 
lost  track  of.  I  think  it  should  almost  be 
called  a  Magazine  of  happiness. 
— Zetta  H.  Ormond 

Bancroft,  Idaho 

I  enjoy  the  Magazine  \ery  much.  As 
soon  as  it  comes  I  usually  sit  down  and 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

— Mrs.  Hcber  L.  Olson 


I  have  six  daughters.  All  are  in  Relief 
Society,  one  president,  two  social  science 
class  leaders,  one  theology  class  leader,  one 
stake  board  member,  and  one  who  helps 
with  the  \\ork  meetings.  I  started  out  as 
a  secretary  and  ha\e  been  acti\'e  e\er  since. 
I  taught  the  theology  lessons  until  illness 
in  1940  prevented  me  from  being  able 
always  to  attend  meetings.  Now  that  I 
cannot  attend  meeting,  I  still  enjoy  the 
wonderful  Relief  Society  Magazine.  It  is 
so  spiritual. 

— Rebecca  Harris 

Ileyburn,  Idaho 

I  do  so  much  enjoy  all  the  wonderful 
articles  in  the  best  Magazine  of  all — The 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  get  so  much 
pleasure  reading  each  one  of  the  stories 
and  poems,  and  enjoy  the  interesting  way 
in  which  the  stories  are  told  of  our  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Church. 

— Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Thomas 
Pasadena,  California 

The  Magazine  is  so  wonderful  I  would 
not  want  to  miss  one  issue,  as  each  is 
read  by  my  family  from  cover  to  cover. 
We  live  forty-four  miles  from  any  organ- 
ization of  any  kind  and  so  are  not  able  to 
get  to  meetings  very  often.  I  do  miss 
my  Relief  Society  \ery  much,  as  we  used 
to  li\e  at  Conrad,  and  I  was  the  president 
of  the  first  Relief  Society  ever  organized 
there,  five  years  ago.  I  do  keep  up  on  all 
my  lessons  and  scripture  reading.  Life 
would  be  \ery  unhappy  if  I  did  not  have 
my  Magazine. 

— Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Peterson 

Chester,  Montana 

I  love  the  Magazine  and  ha\e  had  many 
happy  surprises  from  it,  finding  the  pic- 
tures of  cousins  and  girlhood  friends  sud- 
denly looking  out  at  me,  and  I  have  thrilled 
with  them  at  the  prizes  they  have  taken. 
The  only  fault  I  ha\e  e\er  found  \\'ith  our 
Magazine  is  that  there  is  never  enough  of 
it  to  stretch  from  one  month  to  the  next. 
■ — Bcrnice  Edrington 


Logan,  Utah 


Roosexelt,  Utah 
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t/t  Sign  for  jGarahemla 

Lael  W.  urn 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  day  set  apart  by  the  unbehevers,  that  all 
those  who  believed  .  .  .  should  be  put  to  death  except  the  sign  should  come  .  .  . 
(IIINephi  1:9). 

In  a  far  land  there  were  also  those  who  waited 

Watching  for  a  sign, 

Six  hundred  years  and  the  world's  diameter  away. 

Six  hundred  years  of  struggle  through  wars  and  wiles 

That  beat  like  waves  on  sand  and  stone 

Upon  their  spirits, 

The  world's  diameter  from  where  their  fathers 

Walked  beside  old  seas,  along  the  ancient  river, 

They  kept  the  same  commandments— and  waited  .... 

Now,  in  the  land  that  was  long  ago  as  legend, 

The  young  wife  bore  her  Child 

God-given  to  the  world 

And  angel  voices  woke  the  celebrant  echoes  .... 

Afar  in  this  other  place,  too, 

Faith  held  reward 

And  there  was  great  rejoicing,  when  night 

Shone  bright  as  the  days  it  stood  between, 

And  the  new  star  blazed  in  heaven. 

Always,  the  Father  watches  and  fulfills  his  own; 

They  that  believe  receive  his  blessing 

Though  feet  must  follow  a  strange  and  difficult  way. 

Through  cleft  and  shadow,  apart  from  familiar  hills 
And  from  the  intimate  fields, 
He  shall  go  with  them  as  ever  he  has  gone, 
Sharing  his  truth  and  his  eternal  promise- 
So  there  shall  be  forever  and  forever 
No  darkness  in  the  night. 
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Contributions  of  the  Church  to 
Home  and  Family 

Piesident  Stephen  L  Richards 
Of  the  First  Presidency 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference," 

September  30,  1954] 


A  scene  of  beauty  stretches  out 
before  me.  I  compare  it  to 
the  symphonies  of  autumnal 
colors  which  grace  the  mountain- 
sides in  these  days.  The  intelligence, 
the  profundity  of  thought  and  wis- 
dom inherent  within  this  great  or- 
ganization have  been  amply  attested 
in  the  outstanding  addresses  to 
which  we  have  listened.  Thank  the 
Lord  for  them.  The  culture,  the 
refinement,  and  aesthetic  taste  have 
surely  been  manifest  in  the  beauti- 
ful music  to  which  we  have  listened. 
I  assure  3^ou,  my  dear  sisters,  that 
I  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  great  conference  of  Re- 
lief Society  workers.  Ever  since  I 
received  the  invitation  from  Sister 
Spafford  and  her  counselors,  I  have 
pondered  most  seriously  what  I 
should  say,  and  I  have  prayed  for  di- 
rection. I  feel,  however,  that  you  may 
feel  a  little  disappointed  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  decided  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  theme  which  has 
no  novelty  to  engage  your  attention. 
My  subject  is  a  very  old  one,  yet 
perhaps  I  need  not  make  apologies 
for  the  choice  of  it  because  current 
conditions  bring  it  forcefully  to  the 
forefront  of  our  consideration.  I 
propose  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
''Contributions  of  the  Church  to 
Home  and  Family."  It  will  be 
obvious  I  think,  that  I  contemplate 
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a  review,  necessarily  hurried,  of  a 
number  of  items. 

The  first  contribution  which  the 
Church  makes  comes  from  its  the- 
ology—the theology  derived  from 
the  revelations,  mostly  new  and  con- 
current with  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel  in  the  latter  dispensation. 
Members  of  the  Church  will  under- 
stand how  this  new  and  comprehen- 
sive theology  is  made  particularly 
plain  in  the  temples  of  our  Lord. 
This  latter-day  theology  clarifies 
much  of  the  ancient  scripture  and 
gives  a  vastly  enlarged  concept  of 
what  is  and  perhaps  always  has  been 
the  major  concern  of  man,  namely, 
to  know  his  place  in  the  universe, 
and  in  the  whole  eternal  scheme  of 
things.  We  can  scarcely  appreciate 
what  an  intimate  bearing  this  funda- 
mental theology  makes  to  all  phases 
of  our  lives  and  our  relationships 
among  men. 

It  is  particularly  pertinent  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  home 
and  family.  When  you  understand 
that  all  people  had  an  ante-mortal 
existence,  and  that  the  spirits  of  all, 
which  is  the  enduring,  life-giving, 
intelligence  within  them,  are  in  very 
truth  the  spirit  children  of  our  Fa- 
ther and  our  Creator,  you  cannot— 
unless  your  senses  and  your  con- 
science have  become  corroded  and 
calloused  by  sin  and  indifference— 
you  cannot  look  upon  a  human  be- 
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ing  as  merely  a  chemical  organism 
whose  breathing  may  be  snuffed  out 
with  impunity  or  complacency. 
Would  that  all  men  could  be 
brought  to  an  acute  realization  that 
killing  the  body  does  not  kill  the 
spirit,  and  that  some  day  the  spirits 
of  those  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  even 
neglect,  will  arise  to  accuse  their  op- 
pressors, and  that  the  God  of  justice 
will  impose  the  penalty. 

My  sisters,  you  may  think  that 
this  revealed  principle,  demanding 
respect  and  justice  for  the  spirit 
children  of  our  Father  tabernacled 
in  the  bodies  of  men,  applies  chief- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  to  the  tyrants  and 
oppressors  of  the  race  throughout 
the  world.  It  goes  much  further. 
It  has  application  in  all  our  living, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
family.  I  know  of  no  more  salutary 
principle  in  all  our  theology  than 
that  a  home  is  a  religious  institu- 
tion, into  which  the  Father  permits 
his  spirit  children  to  come  and  abide 
in  mortal  tabernacles,  and  that  the 
mission,  the  predominant,  tran- 
scendent mission  of  parenthood  is 
to  bring  the  spirit  children  entrust- 
ed to  their  care  back  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Father,  prepared 
through  the  tuition,  experiences, 
and  wise  guidance  of  the  parents 
to  go  on  and  on  in  eternal  progres- 
sion to  the  achie\ement  of  the  high- 
est destinv  ever  re\'ealed  for  man. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  making  the 
declaration  that  if  that  mission  for 
the  home  could  be  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  parents  of  the 
world,  it  would  furnish  the  basis  of 
solution  for  all  the  problems  of  the 
world. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  say 
that  all   this   is   visionary,   Utopian, 


and  unattainable.  I  am  not  willing 
to  yield  to  that  criticism.  If  you  will 
bear  with  me  I  propose  to  point  out 
some  ways  and  means  by  which  this 
glorious  concept  of  home  and  fam- 
ily may  be  made  to  bring  about 
great  and  good  results  to  all  society. 

npHERE  are  many  sins  of  omis- 
sion as  well  as  commission.  The 
Church  teaches  that  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  Lord  to  wilfully  and 
knowingly  neglect  opportunities 
and  obligations  to  do  good.  Those 
who  are  the  victims  of  neglect  will 
be  righteous  accusers,  just  as  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  At  times  I  wonder  if 
the  children  of  the  world  at  the 
judgment  day  may  not  constitute 
the  greatest  and  most  justified  body 
of  accusers  coming  out  of  the 
world.  Such  a  thought  makes  me 
pause  and  reflect.  It  may  have  the 
same  effect  on  you. 

This  noble  concept  of  family  life 
places  the  emphasis  where  it  truly 
belongs.  It  recognizes  the  value  of 
education  and  parental  guidance  to 
make  out  of  children  doctors,  law- 
vers,  teachers,  and  artisans  who  can 
effectively  serve  their  fellow  men. 
All  education  for  service  and  worthy 
accomplishment  is  commended,  bur 
sight  is  ne\er  lost,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  prime  and  ultimate 
objective  to  bring  the  child  back  to 
God,  the  Eternal  Parent.  We  ob- 
serve with  kindlv  tolerance,  if  not 
always  with  great  enthusiasm,  the 
boasting  of  parents  with  reference 
to  the  worthy  accomplishments  of 
their  children.  They  are  happy,  and 
we  are  happy  for  them.  We  could 
wish  that  spiritual  advancement 
might  receive  at  least  equal  acclaim. 

Now  the  Church  from  its  very  be- 
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ginning  has  purposely  and  method- 
ically directed  its  endeavor  to 
help  and  bless  the  home  and  chil- 
dren. In  a  measure,  at  least,  all  of 
its  agencies  contribute  to  this  end. 
While  it  is  never  felt  that  any 
agency  can  be  proxy  for  the  home, 
it  has  caused  all  units  in  the  organ- 
ization to  assist  parents  and  family. 
In  the  teaching  process  the  organ- 
izations of  the  Church  have  as- 
sumed, perhaps,  a  major  role.  Chil- 
dren learn  the  theology  of  the  gos- 
pel almost  from  their  infancy 
through  institutional  training  in  the 
Church.  Perhaps  the  home  has 
thrown  a  disproportionate  share  of 
this  responsibility  upon  the  teacher, 
because  the  revelations  impose  the 
primary  obligation  on  the  parents. 

And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have 
children  in  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands, 
when  eight  years  old,  the  sin  be  upon 
the  heads  of  the  parents  (D.  &  C.  68:25). 

The  Church  has  taken  a  major 
part  in  providing,  also,  recreational 
activity  for  children.  Here,  it  seems 
to  me  unfortunately,  parents  have 
turned  over  pretty  much  the  whole 
job  to  the  Church  and  some  of  its 
organizations.  Recreation,  which 
has  such  an  appeal  to  youth,  in  all 
too  many  instances  has  been  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  home.  I  suppose 
it  is  very  often  considered  reaction- 
ary to  look  back  to  the  past,  but  I 
confess  I  cannot  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  more  home  parties,  such 
as  I  knew  in  my  youth,  would  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  happi- 
ness and  betterment  of  both  parents 
and  children. 


Our  Church  teaching  of  youth 
and  much  of  our  recreational  pro- 
gram, fortunately,  have  had  very 
definite  and  specific  aims.  Generally 
and  tangibly,  these  objectives  are 
two  (I  wish  they  were  always  fully 
understood),  first,  missions;  second, 
temple  marriages.  The  first  accords 
with  the  primary  revealed  assign- 
ment to  the  Church  to  spread  the 
truth,  and  the  second  is  in  line  with 
the  next  assignment  to  perfect  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  which  according 
to  our  understanding,  may  be  ac- 
complished only  through  temple 
marriage  and  the  family  establish- 
ments that  follow. 

I  advocate  a  simplified  and  clari- 
fied understanding  of  these  primary 
objectives.  I  realize  that  general- 
izations are  easier  than  specific  reme- 
dies and  formulas,  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  far  less  confusion  and  far 
more  concentration  through  unified 
effort  if  specific  objectives  are  con- 
stantly kept  before  the  people  in  all 
our  procedures.  Just  think  what  it 
would  mean  if  there  could  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  forefront  of  the 
thinking  and  aspirations  of  our 
youth  these  two  lofty  objectives, 
a  mission  and  a  temple  marriage. 
Please  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  achievement  of  these  aims 
every  principle  of  the  gospel  must 
be  incorporated  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  succeed. 

TT  seems  to  me  almost  unnecessary 
to  propound  the  question  before 
you  sisters,  ''What  does  temple 
marriage  contribute  to  home  and 
family  life?''  Most  of  you  are  in 
position  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of 
this  unique  concept,  for  it  is  unique 
and  exclusive  with  the  restored 
Church  of  our  Redeemer,  so  far  as 
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we  know,  in  the  whole  Christian  or 
non-Christian  world.  It  has  no 
counterpart,  or  is  there  any  close 
approach  to  it,  to  its  lofty  and  com- 
prehensive import  and  concept.  It 
is  true  that  there  may  be  many  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  good  people, 
who  have  great  regard  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  family,  and  who  earn- 
estly wish  for  its  perpetuation  here- 
after, but  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  a  consummation  of  their  high 
hopes,  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
comparable  to  the  temple  marriage. 
Temple  marriage  is  an  essential, 
necessary  ordinance  to  make  a  man 
and  a  woman  and  their  familv  eli- 
gible  for  exaltation  in  the  presence 
of  God  the  Father,  and  his  Belo\ed 
Son.  We  have  respect  for  honor- 
able wedlock,  and  for  good  hus- 
bands, good  wives,  and  homes  built 
and  maintained  on  principles  of 
love,  honor,  and  righteousness  the 
world  over,  but  we  know  we  are 
right  because  the  Lord  has  revealed 
it,  that  no  one  can  attain  to  the 
highest  glory  and  the  loftiest  bless- 
ings which  the  Lord  holds  out  to 
his  children  except  through  the 
sealing  process  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  temple  marriage. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to 
understand  what  the  concept  of  an 
enduring  life  together  means  to  two 
people  who  have  undertaken  to  car- 
ry forward  the  great  enterprise  of 
building  a  home.  There  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  be  gained  by  at- 
tempting to  minimize  the  problems 
inherent  in  such  an  enterprise. 
There  will  always  be  some  differ- 
ences in  temperament,  attitude,  and 
judgment,  concerning  the  questions 
to  be  resolved  in  the  home.  I  think 
nearly  all  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  society  if  some 


solvent  could  be  discovered  for 
marital  irritations  and  home  difficul- 
ties. Theoretically,  at  least,  and 
practically,  too,  there  is  such  a  sol- 
vent. It  arises  out  of  this  basic  con- 
cept that  matriage  is  ordained  of 
God,  and  that  the  family  is  an 
eternal  institution.  Two  people 
who  constantly  look  forward  to  an 
eternal  life  together  will  be  far  more 
ready  to  forgive  and  to  view  with 
some  tolerance  the  irritations  that 
may  beset  their  marital  life.  It  is 
like  a  man  going  on  a  long  journey. 
If  his  destination  is  London,  he  will 
not  be  too  impatient  about  a  few 
hours  or  even  a  few  days  delav  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  but  if  he 
has  an  appointment  in  Ogden,  he 
gets  pretty  mad  if  road  repairs  hold 
him  up  for  a  half  hour  on  the  way. 
Married  people  who  know  they  have 
a  long  journey  together  must  learn 
tolerance  and  patience. 

We  as  a  people  deplore  divorce. 
In  many  of  its  aspects  it  is  cruel, 
and  in  some  it  is  positively  wicked. 
While  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
prevailing  conditions,  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  and  dismayed  to 
read  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago 
that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  had 
come  out  for  the  introduction  of 
divorce  in  India.  It  has  not  been 
very  long  since  the  stigma  of  dis- 
grace was  generally  placed  on  di- 
vorce by  substantially  all  the  better 
elements  of  our  society.  I  well  re- 
member the  rather  shocking  an- 
nouncement made  by  one  of  the 
judges  in  this  State,  when  I  was  a 
practicing  lawyer  before  the  courts, 
that  he  would  not  use  his  judicial 
powers  to  compel  incompatible 
people  to  live  together,  by  which 
he  meant  that  in  granting  decrees 
of  divorce  he  would  go  beyond  the 
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statutor}  grounds  provided  there- 
for. I  have  no  way  of  measuring 
the  impetus  and  inducement  for  di- 
vorce which  came  from  that  an- 
nouncement. That  judge  wanted 
to  make  divorce  easy.  He  succeeded, 
and  the  courts  of  pretty  much  our 
whole  country  have  likewise  suc- 
ceeded in  making  divorce  so  easy 
that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
normal  and  without  stigma. 

T  want  to  tell  you  that  divorce  is 
not  normal,  and  it  is  not  without 
stigma.  It  is  cruel,  unspeakably 
cruel  to  children,  and  to  manv  in- 
nocent  people.  It  is  cruel  to  the 
participants  themselves,  filling  their 
lives  with  bitterness  and  enmity 
more  galling  than  wormwood,  and 
the  Lord  in  due  course  will  rebuke 
this  terrible  wrong  against  the  sac- 
red institution  of  the  home,  which 
in  his  providence  he  has  set  up  for 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  man- 
kind. Now,  if  there  are  alleviating 
circumstances,  of  course  in  his  mer- 
cy he  will  consider  them  also. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  mere- 
ly to  decry  the  evil  of  divorce.  I 
believe  that  there  are  ways  available 
to  us  to  reduce,  or  at  least  retard, 
growth  of  this  social  malady.  I 
think  we  can  accomplish  something 
in  the  way  of  tempering  the  atti- 
tude of  complete  tolerance  for  this 
evil.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they 
who  have  broken  their  marriage 
vows  stand  in  the  same  position  be- 
fore the  Lord  as  those  who  have 
kept  and  preserved  them,  and  I 
doubt,  too,  the  wisdom  of  trying  to 
make  divorcees  generally  feel  too 
comfortable  and  complacent  about 
their  status.  Nearly  every  day  or 
week  you  read  in  the  society  column 
of  the  paper  where  Mrs.  Black  an- 


nounces the  engagement  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Green.  Seldom  is 
Father  Green  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  so,  socially, 
the  poor  girl  has  one  sponsoring 
parent,  and  we  take  it  all  casually. 
We  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  cannot  do  much  about  it, 
but  I  never  fail  to  feel  sorry  for  Miss 
Green,  whose  divorced  and  remar- 
ried mother  is  handling  her  affairs 
at  a  time  when  she  needs  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  pair  to 
whom  the  Lord  entrusted  her  life 
for  safekeeping. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  sociolo- 
gists would  rap  me  for  the  state- 
ment I  am  making  about  divorce. 
They  would  probably  say  that  it  is 
cruel  to  make  incompatible  people 
live  together,  and  that  the  children 
raised  with  quarreling  parents  will 
never  be  happy  and  well  fitted  for 
life.  I  should  probably  find  myself 
in  some  part,  at  least,  in  agreement, 
but  I  would  probably  be  at  variance 
with  the  remedy  that  they  suggest. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  remedy  for 
irritation  and  quarreling  in  the 
home  is  divorce.  I  believe  that  the 
remedy  the  Lord  approves  is  re- 
pentance—repentance which  de- 
mands forsaking  the  ways,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  intemperance 
which  give  rise  to  domestic  troubles, 
repentance  from  sin  in  one  form  or 
another  against  the  laws  of  God 
which  makes  fertile  ground  for  dis- 
pute and  contention,  en\'y,  jeal- 
ousy, and  hatred.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  these  social  workers  over 
the  country,  educated  and  well-in- 
tentioned as  they  are,  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  repentance.  I 
doubt  that  they  know  how  to  call 
people  to  repentance.     In   fact,   I 
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know  of  no  one  who  can  effective-  if  we  will  but  use  the  opportunities 

ly  issue  the  call  except  under  the  effectively.     I  am  repeating  myself 

spirit  of  our  Lord  who  is  author  of  in  part  when  I  assert  that  nothing 

the  divine  gift  of  repentance.  will  in  the  long  run  make  a  more 

Friends  of  the  disturbed  couples  effective  contribution  to  the  stability 
often  strive  for  their  reconciliation,  of  marriage  than  adequate  teaching 
I  doubt  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  revealed  word  of  God  about 
which  is  based  upon  a  long-suffering  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  em- 
endurance  of  unrighteous  conduct  phasis  which  has  been  placed  on 
by  one  of  the  parties  is  either  a  fair  this  teaching  by  all  the  organiza- 
or  promising  solution  of  domestic  tions,  your  own  Relief  Society,  the 
problems.  Marriage  is  an  institu-  Sunday  School,  the  Mutual,  and 
tion,  the  success  of  which  demands  some  of  the  Priesthood  quorums, 
highest  character.  There  is  no  noble  I  think  your  own  organization  has 
character  without  self-control  and  perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
the  power  of  resistance  to  evil.  A  all  to  inculcate  in  youth  through 
marriage  can  succeed  only  on  the  the  homes  the  exalted  concept  of 
lofty  plan  of  righteous  conduct  and  marriage  which  the  Lord  has  given, 
love,  that  is,  a  marriage  which  is  You  have  the  mothers  with  you,  and 
recognized  of  God,  and  I  think  you  touch  the  homes  more  inti- 
there  should  be  no  other  kind.  If  mately  than  any  other  organization, 
there  is,  I  don't  know  much  about  Can  you  not,  without  ceasing, 
them.  teach  the  mothers  how  to  establish 

and  maintain  homes  with  the  lofty 

T  cannot  tell  you  sisters  how  much  ideals  the  Lord  has  given  us?    You 

it  pains  the  First  Presidency  and  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  repeti- 
the  Presiding  Brethren  of  the  tion.  There  is  a  crop  of  new  moth- 
Church  to  learn  of  the  large  num-  ers  every  week  who  need  the  same 
bers  of  our  members  who  secure  di-  teaching  you  had  when  you  began 
vorces.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  all  to  build  a  home.  The  subject  never 
the  data  which  is  essential  for  a  cor-  becomes  trite  or  worn  out,  because 
rect  appraisement  of  the  stability  of  there  is  constant  need  for  it.  In 
our  marriages  as  compared  with  oth-  your  societies  it  is  refreshing  to 
er  peoples.  Under  conditions  that  ha\'e  a  course  in  literature,  or  his- 
are  comparable,  including  divorce  tory,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  keep 
laws  and  their  administration,  we  the  home  in  the  forefront  of  the 
feel  that  the  record  of  our  people  thinking  and  the  attention  of  all 
for  marriage  stability  will  stand  vour  members.  I  am  sure  you  can 
comparison  anywhere.  We  feel  cer-  do  a  service  to  the  whole  community 
tain,  too,  that  that  record  will  be  by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  divorce 
outstanding  among  those  married  and  the  tragedies  of  broken  homes, 
in  the  temple.  However  good  it  is.  Once  a  month,  perhaps  oftener,  is 
it  pains  us  grievously  to  see  this  not  too  frequent  to  keep  our  people 
practice  of  easy  divorce  creeping  in  reminded  of  these  important  con- 
among  us.     We  warn  our  people  siderations. 

against  it,  and  I  think  we  ha\e  the         Now  in  this  process  of  teaching 

agencies  and  facilities  to  combat  it,  the  revealed  truth  about  home  and 
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family,  I  hope  we  can  get  all  the 
organizations  to  emphasize  the  sub- 
ject as  you  do.  The  Priesthood 
quorums  can,  if  they  will,  teach  the 
men  as  you  do  the  women,  and 
heaven  knows  they  need  it.  So  the 
first  great  contribution  which  the 
Church  can  make  to  the  home  and 
family  is  that  of  universal  teaching 
of  the  glorious  principles  revealed 
by  the  Lord  to  his  people. 

T  have  thought  of  a  few  practical 
matters  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  We  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  many  disturbed  and  undesir- 
able home  conditions  among  us. 
When  divorce  occurs,  pitiable  con- 
ditions ensue,  more  frequently  with 
children  and  deserted  mothers, 
which  deserve  and  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  our  duly  constituted  agen- 
cies. I  believe  we  are  equipped, 
however,  to  do  much  to  prevent  di- 
vorce and  broken  homes.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  the  latter-day 
work,  the  Lord  instituted  a  sort  of 
protective  surveillance  for  all  the 
families  of  the  Church.  Relatively 
small  and  compact  groups  of  the 
people  were  organized  into  wards 
over  whom  a  man  of  the  Priesthood 
was  appointed  to  preside,  with  spec- 
ial emphasis  on  the  fatherly  care  he 
should  give  to  those  under  his 
charge.  Under  him  a  group  of 
Priesthood  bearers,  known  as  ward 
or  home  teachers,  were  called  to 
give  assistance.  All  these  good  men 
have  been  assigned  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  home.  These  officers 
of  the  Church  are  expected  to 
ascertain,  in  appropriate  and  inof- 


fensive ways,  the  spirit  of  the  home, 
the  compatibility  of  husband  and 
wife,  the  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment in  which  children  are  raised. 
Scarcely  any  question  affecting  these 
home  conditions  is  not  tenable  if 
asked  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  with  sincere  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  If  the  teach- 
ers and  the  bishops  may  be  estab- 
lished as  friends  of  the  family,  there 
is  provided  a  marvelous  opportunity 
for  a  kind  of  service  in  times  of 
need  which  can  probably  be  sup- 
plied from  no  other  source.  Here 
is  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  to 
call  to  repentance,  if  there  arises 
need  for  such  a  call.  Here  is  the 
power  to  rebuke  and  persuade  and 
to  bring  harmony  out  of  discord. 

An  additional  factor  foi  the  solu- 
tion of  home  problems,  economic 
and  otherwise,  lies  in  the  Priesthood 
quorum  to  which  nearly  all  heads 
of  families  belong.  If  the  proper 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  brotherhood 
exists  in  the  quorum,  it  will  prompt 
their  fellow  members  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  each  other  in  all 
matters,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  the  weak  and  the  negli- 
gent in  an  effort  to  regain  self-con- 
trol and  self-respect. 

A  good  deal  of  the  contributing 
cause  for  domestic  trouble  stems 
from  finances  and  economic  diffi- 
culty. The  Welfare  agency  of  the 
Church,  through  the  bishop  and 
the  quorum,  and  the  Relief  Societies 
also,  is  often  able  to  render  great  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  such 
problems. 

Now,  in  mentioning  another 
agency,  I  wish  to  close  with  a  trib- 
ute and  an  appeal.  I  pay  my 
tribute  of  respect,  admiration,  and 
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love  to  the  visiting  teachers  of  the 
Relief  Society  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
has  not  existed  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  there  does  not  now  ex- 
ist, any  group  of  persons,  male  or 
female,  who  have  given  and  now 
give  more  devoted,  altruistic,  un- 
selfish, and  self-effacing  service  to 
the  children  of  our  Father  than 
this  group  of  Relief  Society  visiting 
teachers.  They  are  the  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive, faithful  guardians  of  our 
homes.  Throughout  the  years  their 
kindly  ministrations  have  been 
countless.  They,  with  the  bishops, 
have  been  the  first  to  appear  with 
offerings  of  help  in  times  of  sick- 
ness, death,  or  other  distress.  They 
have  fed  the  hungry,  they  have 
clothed  the  naked,  they  have  com- 
forted the  bereaved,  and  inspirited 
the  hopeless.  They  have  never  tak- 
en nor  received  a  cent  of  pay.  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  such  social 
service  of  record  on  a  purely  volun- 
teer basis. 

T  find  by  examining  the  report  for 
the  year  1953  that  the  visiting 
teachers  of  the  Relief  Society  made 
a  total  of  2,432,032  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  figures  for  their  total 
years  of  service  would  be  astound- 
ing. I  feel  that  the  Lord  loves  them 
as  we  do  for  their  loving  service  to 
humanity.  Their  reward  is  assured. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  have  these 
visiting  teachers  do  even  more  than 
they  are  doing,  and  that  is  my  ap- 
peal. I  know  of  no  one  better  situ- 
ated to  secure  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  home  conditions  than  are 
these  dear  women.    In  order  to  help 


a  family  intelligently,  knowledge  of 
conditions  is  necessary.  Our  visiting 
sisters  go  into  the  home  usually 
when  the  husband  is  away,  often 
the  children  also.  The  lady  of 
the  house  is  alone.  She  receives 
these  kindly  people,  and  they  soon 
establish  with  her,  through  their 
friendly  solicitation,  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  confidence.  It 
is  not  diflficult  in  their  ministrations 
for  the  teachers  to  discern  trouble 
and  anxiety  of  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
lady  has  felt  great  need  for  a  con- 
fidant to  whom  she  might  unburden 
herself.  Here  is  the  opportunity, 
unsolicited,  generally,  but  now  wel- 
come. She  can  trust  these  friends, 
and  they  can  help. 

Just  suppose  the  lady  discloses  a 
condition  in  the  home  of  disagree- 
ment, quarreling,  neglect,  abuse, 
and  the  possible  imminence  of  sep- 
aration. What  can  the  teachers  do, 
and  what  should  they  do?  First, 
they  can  counsel  patience  and  for- 
bearance and  postponement  of  any 
contemplated  proceedings.  They 
can  point  out  the  seriousness  of  for- 
saking marital  obligations,  the  tragic 
consequences  to  children,  and  the 
hazards  of  divine  rebuke.  They  can 
pray  for  the  lady  in  such  serious 
trouble,  and  counsel  her  to  pray  and 
to  have  faith  in  the  Lord,  and  then 
they  can,  and  they  should,  do  some- 
thing more.  They  should  ask  the 
lady  to  endeavor  to  get  her  husband 
to  join  with  her  in  approaching  the 
bishop  to  solicit  his  counsel  and  aid 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 
If  the  lady  subsequently  informs  the 
\isitors  that  she  cannot  get  her  hus- 
band to  lay  their  matters  before  the 
bishop,  the  visitors  should  then 
seek  her  permission  to  report  to  the 
bishop  that  the  home  needs  help, 
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and  thus  give  to  the  father  of  the  word  from  the  language,  the  chil- 

ward  and  his  assistants  the  oppor-  dren  would  come  forth  and  hide  it 

tunity  to  work  with  the  man  and  under  garlands  of  wild  flowers,  and 

the  woman  for  the  composition  of  the  wealthy  would   come  forth   to 

their  difficulties  cover  it  up  with  their  diamonds  and 

Would  it  be  worth  all  this  effort  pearls;  and  kings  would  hide  it  un- 
to save  a  home  and  the  marriage?  der  their  crowns,  and  after  Herod 
I  trust  vou  sisters  to  answer  that  had  hunted  its  life  from  Bethlehem 
question.  to  Egypt,  and  utterly  given  up  the 

I  remember  a  part  of  a  eulogy  to  search,   some   bright,   warm   day   it 

the  home  which  I  read  many  years  would  flash  from  among  the  gems, 

ago.     It  is  as  follows:  and  breathe  from  among  the  coro- 

,     rr          .1    .          1   .1  i^^ts  and  the  world  would  read  it 

Home!     Upon  that  word  there  b^ght  and  fair,  and  beautiful,  and 

drop  the  sunshnie  of  boyhood  and  ^^^^^^^^   ^^  before-Home!  Home! 

the  shadow  of  tender  sorrows  and  Home!" 
the  reflection  of  ten  thousand  fond 

memories.     Home!    When  I  see  it  The  Lord  be  praised  for  the  in- 

in   book   or  newspaper,   that  word  estimable    blessing    of    home    and 

seems  to  rise  and  sparkle  and  leap  familv,  and  for  the  provision  he  has 

and  thrill  and   whisper  and   chant  so  generously  made  in  the  restora- 

and  pray  and  weep.     It  glitters  like  tion  of  the  gospel  for  their  support, 

a  shield.     It  springs  up  like  a  foun-  and  for  the  achievement  of   their 

tain.     It  trills  like  a  song.  It  twink-  high  destiny.     May  he  bless  all  of 

les  like  a  star.    It  leaps  like  a  flame,  us  that  we  may  widen  the  knowl- 

It  glows  like  a  sunset.  It  sings  like  edge  throughout  the  world  of  his 

an  angel.     And  if  some  lexicogra-  truth  respecting  these  sacred  insti- 

pher,  urged  on  by  a  spirit  from  be-  tutions,  I  pray  humbly  in  the  name 

neath,  should  seek  to  east  forth  that  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


cJhe    Vl/inter  uLeart 

Maryhale  Woohey 

Who  has  a  v\'inter  heart,  when  nights  The  year  is  rich  with  lovely  wealth — • 

Are  long  and  still  and  cold,  A  garden  for  the  spring, 

Will  seek  a  quiet  firclit  room  A  cabin  far  in  ageless  hills 

Where  gentle  dreams  unfold;  For  joyful  summering; 

W^ill  seek  someone  to  talk  with,  or  And  autumn's  golden  sunlit  ways 

To  share  in  song  or  rlnine.  Enchant  with  gypsy  art  .  . 

Companionship  and  slow  ]3accd  hours  But  winter  is  for  home — and  claims 

Belong  to  wintertime  ....  The  homing  winter  heart. 


The  Annual  General  Relief  Society 
Conference — 1 954 

General  Secretarj^-Treasurer  Margaret  C.  Pickering 


THE  annual  general  Relief  So- 
ciety conference  ^^'as  held  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  September  29  and 
30.  All  the  stakes  and  thirteen  mis- 
sions were  represented  by  1,770  of- 
ficers—1,733  froni  the  stakes  and  37 
from  the  missions.  Mission  presi- 
dents were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
conference,  but  several  missions 
were  represented  by  district  presi- 
dents. The  general  session  filled 
the  Tabernacle  to  capacity,  with 
many  standing. 

The  Officers  Meeting  on  Wednes- 
day was  addressed  by  President  Spaf- 
ford  who  ga\e  Official  Instructions, 
and  by  Elder  Henry  D.  Movie  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twehe.  Lena 
W.  Glaus,  former  President  of  the 
East  German  Mission  Relief  So- 
ciety, and  Leanor  J.  Brown,  former 
President  of  the  Argentine  Mission 
Relief  Societv,  reported  on  these 
missions.  The  Wells  Stake  Sing- 
ing Mothers  chorus,  Mabel  H. 
Shellev,  director,  furnished  two 
beautiful  numbers. 

At  the  \\^ednesday  afternoon 
meeting  from  1:30  to  2:30  p.m., 
Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twehe  and  an  ad- 
visor to  Relief  Society,  gave  an  ad- 
dress, after  \^•hich  the  theology  de- 
partment program  was  presented. 
Music  was  furnished  by  a  Singing 
Mothers  group  from  the  Pro\'0 
stakes  under  the  direction  of  Flor- 
ence J.  Madsen.    From  2:45  to  3:45 


P.M.,  department  sessions  were  held 
simultaneously  for  work  meeting, 
secretary-treasurers,  Alagazine,  and 
music  departments. 

The  annual  reception  was  held 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  Lafayette 
Ballroom,  Hotel,  Utah.  The  music 
for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by 
Sisters  Florence  S.  Allen,  Lota  Lam- 
oreaux,  and  Ann  Larson. 

The  presentation  of  the  educa- 
tional courses  was  continued  in  the 
Thursday  morning  session  when  the 
programs  for  the  \'isiting  teaching, 
literature,  and  social  science  depart- 
ments were  presented.  Music  was 
again  furnished  by  the  Singing 
Mothers  group  from  the  Provo 
stakes,  and  by  Carl  J.  Christensen 
who  sang  ''Invictus."  The  general 
session  held  Thursday  afternoon  in- 
cluded addresses  bv  President  Steph- 
en L  Richards,  President  Belle  S. 
Spafford,  Counselor  Marianne  C. 
Sharp,  Counselor  \^clma  N.  Simon- 
sen,  and  Aleine  M.  Young.  The 
Singing  Mothers  chorus  of  more 
than  fi\e  hundred  from  Bear  Lake, 
Benson,  Bountiful,  Cache,  Davis, 
East  Cache,  Franklin,  Grantsville, 
Hyrum,  Layton,  Logan,  Montpelier, 
Mount  Logan,  North  Davis,  North 
Jordan,  North  Tooele,  Oneida, 
Oquirrh,  Smithfield,  South  Davis, 
South  Summit,  Summit,  Tooele, 
and  Wasatch  Stakes  furnished  the 
music.  It  was  directed  by  Florence 
J.   Madsen   who   also   directed    the 
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RELIEF  SOCIETY  RECEPTION 
Lafayette  Ballroom,  Hotel  Utah,  September  29,  1954 

Left  to  right:  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Margaret  C.  Pickering;  Former  President 
Amy  Bro\An  Lvman;  Counselor  \^elma  N,  Simonsen;  Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp; 
President  Belle  S.  Spafford. 


congregational  singing  of  the  con- 
ference. Elder  Frank  W.  Asper  was 
organist  of  the  conference.  The 
large  Singing  Mothers  chorus  sang 
at  the  Friday  sessions  of  the  semi- 
annual conference  of  the  Church. 

Following  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference, the  cornerstone-laying  cere- 
mony for  the  Relief  Society  Build- 
ing was  held  at  4:15  p.m.  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  building  on 
Main  Street.  President  Spafford 
conducted  the  ceremony  which  was 
witnessed  by  most  of  the  General 
Authorities,  special  guests,  and  rep- 
resentatives  from    stakes   and    mis- 


sions. The  program  of  this  history- 
making  event  is  published  in  full  in 
this  issue  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine. 

The  Official  Instructions  by  Presi- 
dent Spafford  and  the  addresses  by 
the  general  presidency  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. President  Stephen  L  Rich- 
ards' address  appears  as  the  feature 
of  this  issue.  The  address  by  Elder 
Mark  E.  Petersen  will  appear  in  the 
January  1955  issue;  by  Elder  Henry 
D.  Moyle  in  the  February  issue;  by 
Aleine  M.  Young  in  the  March  is- 
sue. 


The  Relief  Society  Building 
Cornerstone-Laying  Ceremony 

Main  and  North  Temple  Streets, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Thursday  Afternoon,  September  30,  1954 

Piesident  Belle  S.  Spaftoid  Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade  of  Salt  Lake 

THE  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  City.  We  have  received  word  that 
begin  our  cornerstone-laying  Mrs.  Lee  would  have  been  with  us 
ceremony.  We  are  filled  today  had  she  not  had  a  previous 
with  gratitude  today  to  meet  under  appointment  which  took  her  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  First  Presidency  the  city.  Mrs.  Glade  is  in  the 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  Relief  group,  with  her  daughters.  We  also 
Society  Building.  We  welcome  you  acknowledge  the  presence  of  Sister 
to  these  ceremonies.  We  are  hon-  Amy  Brown  Lyman,  immediate  past 
ored  to  have  with  us  the  First  Presi-  President  of  Relief  Society,  and  a 
dency,  President  David  O.  McKay  number  of  former  Relief  Society 
(and  President  Richards  will  be  general  board  members.  All  three 
here  in  just  a  few  moments),  and  members  of  the  general  presidency 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  We  of  Relief  Society  are  present  and  all 
are  honored  by  the  presence  of  members  of  the  general  board  ex- 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  cept  Leone  O.  Jacobs  who  is  absent 
Twelve  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  due  to  illness.  At  this  time  we  wish 
Church,  Assistants  to  the  Council  to  thank  Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade  and 
of  the  Twelve,  members  of  the  the  city  commission  for  closing  the 
Council  of  Seventy,  and  members  street  to  traffic  in  front  of  this 
of  the  Presiding  Bishopric.  We  building  during  our  services, 
are  happy  to  have  with  us  Sister  We  will  begin  our  program  by 
McKay  and  Sister  Richards,  as  well  singing  ''High  on  the  Mountain 
as  wives  of  others  of  the  General  Top."  The  singing  will  be  led  by 
Authorities.  The  support  of  these  Florence  Jepperson  Madsen.  Fol- 
sisters  is  valuable  to  us  in  all  of  our  lowing  the  singing,  President  J. 
undertakings.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
We  are  very  grateful  for  the  pres-  First  Presidency,  will  offer  the  in- 
ence  of  members  of  the  General  vocation. 
Church  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Church  Building  Committee,  to-  Invocation 
gether  with  the  architect.  Bishop  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
George  Cannon  Young,  and  repre-  Our  Heavenly  and  Eternal  Father, 
sentatives  of  the  other  Church  aux-  reverently  and  in  humility  we,  a  few 
iliaries.  We  also  have  with  us  some  of  thy  servants  and  thy  handmaids, 
distinguished  guests,  including  The  have  assembled  together  today  to 
Honorable  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Governor  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Relief  So- 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  His  Honor,  ciety     Building.     Our     Father     in 
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heaven,  wilt  thou  attend  with  thy 
Holy  Spirit  these  services.  Wilt 
thou  see  that  they  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  thy  mind  and  will. 
Wilt  thou  cause  that  there  shall  be 
said  in  the  course  of  these  services 
those  things,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
which  shall  be  more  encouraging 
and  further  encouraging  to  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  this  great 
organization,  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  are  grateful  for  their  service  of 
the  past;  we  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  their  service  in  the  future. 
Hear  us,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in 
this,  the  opening  prayer.  Grant  to 
us  peace  and  comfort,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  thy  Spirit.  May  we  go 
from  here,  the  Relief  Society  mem- 
bers particularly,  imbued  with  a  de- 
termination to  go  forward  in  their 
great  work,  encouraged,  built  up,  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  to  the  needy,  and  to  those  who 
need  help.  We  commend  these 
services,  our  Heavenly  Father,  into 
thy  kind  care  and  keeping.  We  ask 
for  these  blessings  and  every  other 
blessing  that  thou  seest  we  need  at 
this  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

President  Belle  S.  Spafford 

For  the  past  nine  years  the  Relief 
Society  building  program  has  held 
the  interest  of  Relief  Society  mem- 
bers throughout  the  world.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  the  society  for  this 
period. 

It  was  in  September  1945  that  the 
First  Presidency,  President  George 
Albert  Smith,  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  President  David  O. 
McKay,  authorized  the  general  pres- 
idency of  Relief  Society,  President 


Belle  S.  Spafford,  Counselor  Mari- 
anne C.  Sharp,  and  Counselor  Gert- 
rude R.  Garff,  to  propose  to  the 
Relief  Society  membership  as- 
sembled in  general  Relief  Society 
conference,  the  erection  of  a  Relief 
Society  building.  The  sisters  voted 
affirmatively  on  the  proposition. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  conference  in  October 

1947,  the  First  Presidency  author- 
ized the  general  presidency.  Presi- 
dent Belle  S.  Spafford,  Counselor 
Marianne  C.  Sharp,  and  Counselor 
Velma  N.  Simonsen,  to  present  a 
financial  plan  for  a  sustaining  vote 
of  the  membership.  This  same  year 
Bishop  George  Cannon  Young  was 
engaged  as  the  architect,  and  auth- 
orization was  given  to  begin  pre- 
liminary plans. 

The     following     year,     October 

1948,  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
thanksgiving  to  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  with  gratitude  to  the 
General  Authorities  and  the  presid- 
ing Priesthood  throughout  the 
Church  for  their  support  and  en- 
couragement, and  to  the  sisters  of 
Relief  Society  for  their  loyalty  and 
magnificent  efforts  in  the  fund-rais- 
ing program  which  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  announce  the  success  of 
the  financial  program— the  raising 
of  over  one  half  million  dollars. 

It  was  a  happy  day,  in  October 
1952,  when  President  David  O. 
McKay  advised  us,  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  our  general  conference, 
that  the  First  Presidency,  President 
David  O.  McKay,  President  Stephen 
L  Richards,  and  President  J.  Reu- 
ben Clark,  Jr.,  had  granted  us  this 
choice  site  on  which  to  erect  our 
building  and  authorized  us  to  make 
announcement  of  this  grant  to  the 


Courtesy  Deseret  News-Salt  Lake  Telegram 

GENERAL  PRESIDENCY  OE  RELIEE  SOCIETY 

Standing  at  the  Southwest  Corner  of  the  Rehef  Society  Building 

September  22,  1954 
Left  to  right:  Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp;  President  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Counselor 
Velma  N.  Simonsen. 
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GENERAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  OFFICERS  OF  RELIEF 

SOCIETY,   AND   HONORED    GUESTS   PRESENT   AT   THE 

CORNERSTONE-LAYING  CEREMONY 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  His  Honor,  Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Presi- 
dent J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.;  President  David  O.  McKay;  Sister  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay; 
The  Honorable  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Governor  of  Utah;  Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp; 
Counselor  Velma  N.  Simonsen;  Former  President  of  Relief  Society,  Amy  Brown  Lyman. 

At  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken.  President  Belle  S.  Spafford  was  standing 
at  the  speaker's  stand,  delivering  an  address.  Other  General  Authorities  may  be  seen 
on  other  rows. 


Relief  Society  membership  in  a  ses- 
sion of  our  conference. 

We  all  recall  the  rejoicing  of  a 
year  ago,  October  1953,  when  ground 
was  broken.  In  the  fall  of  1953 
plans  were  approved  and  bids  were 
let.  Bids  were  opened  December  3, 
1953,  and  the  appropriation  from 
the  Church  was  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1953.    The  contract  for  the 


construction  of  the  building  was 
awarded  to  the  Fullmer  Brothers 
Construction  Company,  and  excava- 
tion began  January  16,  1954.  Today 
we  are  gratified  to  take  another  step 
forward— the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  gen- 
eral Relief  Society  conference,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1947,  President  George  Al- 
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bert  Smith,  in  tribute  to  the  Rehef 
Society  sisters  and  in  speaking  of 
the  building,  said: 

I  don't  care  how  fine  it  is,  how  large  it 
is,  or  how  beautiful  it  is,  it  will  not  be 
better  than  you  deserve.  There  isn't  any- 
thing too  good  for  you  as  long  as  you 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
You  know  he  said,  "  .  .  .  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  its  righteousness; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

A  year  ago  at  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies,  President  David  O. 
McKay  reminded  us: 

No  matter  how  commodious  it  may  be, 
no  matter  how  well-furnished  the  rooms, 
no  matter  how  great  the  convenience  of 
the  furnishings,  the  house  itself  with  all 
equipment  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  the  estabhshment  in  the  hearts 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church  of  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  ....  It  is  the  means 
to  a  glorious  end,  the  salvation  of  our 
Father's  children  ....  And  so  this  house 
becomes  a  means  of  furthering  the  work 
of  the  great  Relief  Society,  the  very  heart 
and  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  happi- 
ness and  peace  into  the  homes  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  speaking  for  the  Relief  Society 
women  throughout  the  world  today, 
I  say  to  President  McKay,  President 
Richards,  and  President  Clark,  we 
acknowledge  our  blessings,  we  recog- 
nize our  responsibilities,  we  sincere- 
ly pray  for  strength  and  wisdom  to 
live  so  as  to  merit  a  continuation  of 
our  blessings  and  to  meet  our  God- 
given  responsibilities  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Priesthood. 

We  will  now  hear  remarks  from 
our  immediate  past  President,  Sister 
Amy  Brown  Lyman,  who  will  speak 
for  the  women  of  yesterday. 


President  Amy  Brown  Lyman 

President  McKay,  Sister  Spafford, 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  dear 
everybody!  The  erection  of  this  im- 
portant building  is  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety. It  is  the  culmination  of  the 
hopes,  dreams,  and  prayers  of  the 
women  of  the  past  and  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  women  of  today. 

The  idea  of  a  woman's  building 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Relief  Society  workers  for  many 
years.  It  began  to  take  shape  when 
the  first  general  board  was  organized 
seventy-four  years  ago.  It  was  in 
June  1880  that  President  John  Tay- 
lor, at  a  sisters'  conference  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  organized  central,  or 
general  boards,  for  the  three  wom- 
en's auxiliary  organization  of  the 
Church.  The  Relief  Society  was 
then  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  had 
a  membership  of  12,288.  Four  stakes 
had  already  recently  been  organized, 
and  several  others  were  in  the  course 
of  being  set  up,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  next  year,  1881,  sixteen  stakes  in 
all  had  been  organized.  It  was  appar- 
ent at  once  that  this  amalgamation 
of  independent  ward  societies  into 
unified  stake  groups,  with  uniform 
standards  and  co-ordinated  activities, 
would  need  direction  and  supervis- 
ion, and  that  a  central  office  or  head- 
quarters would  be  necessary  for  the 
work. 

The  Woman's  Exponent,  which 
had  been  established  eight  years  be- 
fore, in  1872,  and  which  had  a  very 
modest  office,  came  forward  and 
graciously  opened  its  doors  to 
the  new  board,  and  for  the 
next  twenty-nine  years,  in  this 
modest  little  office,  wherever  it  was 
located.  Relief  Society  board  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  supervisory 
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work  of  the  organization  carried  on. 
The  Exponent  office,  which  had  a 
number  of  different  locations  dur- 
ing this  period,  was  finally  set  up  in 
the  Tcnipleton  Building,  with  two 
large  rooms  and  adequate  closet 
space.  Here,  it  became  the  center 
of  women's  activities,  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral intelligence  agency,  or  bureau 
of  information  for  the  women  of 
the  Church.  T'he  general  board, 
meanwhile,  was  happy  here  and 
managed  fairly  well.  We  remember, 
with  a  feeling  of  nostalgia,  the  cozy 
board  meetings  held  here,  which 
were  often  spiritual  feasts. 

However,  the  need  of  more  space 
and  a  headquarters  of  their  own  were 
ever  before  these  energetic,  resource- 
ful women.  Ambitious  women,  they 
were,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  organization.  And  a  build- 
ing fund  was  started,  which,  by  the 
turn  of  the  centurv,  was  a  consider- 
able  amount  for  that  day,  and  a 
building  site  was  promised  them  on 
this  very  square  or  block.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  other  location  would 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
them,  so  close  had  they  always  felt 
to  the  First  Presidency  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church  itself, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Nauvoo. 

After  careful  consideration  with 
the  Brethren,  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building  was  felt  to  be  beyond 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the 
women  at  that  time,  and  they  were 
advised  to  invest  their  funds  in  the 
proposed  new  Bishop's  Building  be- 
ing planned  for,  in  lieu  of  which, 
they  would  be  adequately  housed 
there.  To  this  proposition  they 
acceded,  I  must  say  rather  reluctant- 
ly. And  for  forty-five  years,  since 
December  1909,  the  Relief  Society, 
with  the  two  other  auxiliary  groups 


which  also  made  their  contributions, 
has  had  comfortable  headquarters 
and  a  delightful  home.  Here  the 
general  board  has  worked  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric,  who,  because  of  their 
kindly  consideration  and  under- 
standing hearts,  have  been  deeply 
appreciated  and  greatly  beloved.  We 
were  a  very  happy  family,  always,  in 
the  Bishop's  Building. 

And  now,  after  these  many  years, 
we  are  to  have  a  magnificent  build- 
ing of  our  own,  our  very  own,  great- 
er and  grander  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  surely  worth  wait- 
ing for.  Here  it  stands,  facing  the 
holy  temple,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Church. 
Here  it  stands  on  ground  which  has 
been  made  sacred  by  the  many  his- 
toric events  which  have  occurred 
here,  on  ground  made  sacred  by 
the  feet  of  those  who  have  trodden 
here.  Here  it  stands  on  the  very 
square  from  which  goes  forth  the 
Word,  also  great  and  manifold 
spiritual  blessings,  yes,  and  material 
succor  as  well. 

In  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
past,  it  is  with  joy  and  deep  ap- 
preciation that  I  extend  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  the  Presiding  Au- 
thorities of  the  Church  for  their 
generosity  in  granting  us  this  prec- 
ious piece  of  ground,  and  for  as- 
sisting us  so  magnanimously  in  the 
erection  of  the  great  edifice  which 
will  adorn  it.  Also,  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  women  of  today  for 
their  generosity,  and  to  any  and  all 
who  have  contributed  to  this  great 
project.  May  God  bless  this  build- 
ing which  will  be  dedicated  to  his 
service,  and  bless  us  all,  is  the  prayer 
I  offer  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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Courtesy  Deseret  News-Salt  Lake  Telegram 

PRESIDENT    BELLE    S.    SPAEEORD    DEPOSITS    RECORDS 
IN  RELIEE  SOCIETY  BUILDING  CORNERSTONE 

September  30,  1954 

Left  to  right:  Bishop  George  Cannon  Young,  Architect  for  the  Relief  Society 
Building;  Belle  S.  Spafford,  General  President  of  Relief  Society;  Velma  N.  Simonsen, 
Second  Counselor,  Relief  Society;  President  David  O.  McKay. 


President  Belle  S.  Spafforcl 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone.  This  serv- 
ice will  be  directed  by  President 
David  O.  McKay.  He  has  authorized 
Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Board 
Building  Committee,  to  designate 
the  articles  to  go  into  the  corner- 
stone, and  President  Spafford  and 
Counselor  Simonsen  ha\e  been  re- 
quested bv  President  McKav  to 
place  the  articles  in  the  cornerstone. 
President    McKay    will    offer    the 


dedicatory  prayer.  I  now  turn  the 
proceedings  to  President  McKay. 

Announcer:  Dean  Bennet  for  KSL 
Rddio  Station. 

Now  the  stone  is  in  place  and  is 
being  set  by  workmen  here  on  the 
project.  The  chain  will  be  released 
from  the  stone,  and  the  copper  box 
will  be  placed  within  the  corner- 
stone, llie  box  is  quite  large.  It 
is  ele\"en  inches  wide  bv  twenty- 
nine  inches  long,  and  thirteen  and 
a  half  inches  deep.  It  is  all  copper. 
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a  product  of  the  State  of  Utah,  one 
of  the  outstanding  products  that  the 
State  of  Utah  produces.  The  box 
is  placed  within  the  cornerstone 
now. 

[During  the  time  that  Counselor 
Sharp  was  reading  the  list  of  articles 
to  be  placed  in  the  cornerstone, 
President  Spafford  and  Counselor 
Simonsen  deposited  the  articles  in 
the  cornerstone.] 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 
This  is  a  joyous  occasion,  not  only 


to  us  who  are  privileged  to  be  here 
today,  but  also  to  our  dear  sisters 
throughout  the  world  who  helped 
for  this  great  occasion  by  giving  of 
their  five-dollar  quotas.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  First  Presidency,  we 
have  collected  the  articles  to  be 
placed  in  the  cornerstone.  We  have 
listed  them  under  six  categories  of 
seven  packages.  Each  package  has 
been  wrapped  in  plastic  and  sealed, 
and  a  listing  of  the  articles  in  each 
package  is  written  on  top  of  the 
packages. 


Articles  Placed  in  the  Cornerstone  of  the  Relief  Society  Building 

September  30,  1954 

The  first  category  contains  two  packages: 
I.  Lists  of  Stake  and  Mission  Contributors  to  Relief  Society  Building  Fund 

II.  History  of  Relief  Society  Building  Activity: 

Copies  of  Financial  Forms  Used  to  Record  the  Raising  of  a  Half  Million 

Dollars 
General  Instructions 

Instructions  for  Recording  Names  of  Contributors 
Three  Types  of  Receipt  Cards:  Quota,  Special,  Memorial 
Sample  Sheets  for  Contributors'  Names 

Copies  of  Three  Letters: 

A  Photostat  of  the  Approval  o£  the  First  Presidency  to  Undertake  Building 

Program,  September   16,  1947 
General   Presidency  of  the  Relief  Society  Letter  to   Stakes  and  Wards 

Outhning  Financial  Plan,  October  21,  1947 
Presiding  Bishopric  Letter  of  November  6,  1947,  Endorsing  Fund-Raising 
Program  of  Stake  Presidencies  and  Ward  Bishoprics 
Copy  of  Architect's  Drawing  of  Relief  Society  Building 
Copies  of  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference  Programs:   1948,  1953, 

1954 
Copy  of  the  Invitation  to  Ground-Breaking  Ceremony,  1953 

Copy  of  the  Invitation  to  Laying  of  Cornerstone  Ceremony,  1954 

Financial  Statement  of  Building  Fund,  1947-1954 

Bound  Volumes  of  The  Rehd  Society  Magazine  for  1947,   1948,   1949,  and 
Single  Copies  of  The  Relief  Societ}'  Magazine,    1945-1953   Containing 
Articles  on  Building  Activities 

III.  Historical  Records  of  Relief  Society: 

Relief  Societ)'  Annual  Reports,  1948  and  1953 


Handbook  of  lustnictions  of  the  Relief  Society,  1931 
National  Woman's  Rehef  Society  Histoiical  Sketch,  1842-1931 


Gifts  of 

Amy 

Brown 

Ljnian 
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Handbook  of  the  Relief  Society,  1954 

Relief  Society  Welfare  Handbook,  1948 

Notice  of  Visit  Slip 

Instructions  and  Order  Forms  of  Relief  Society  Magazine 

Nurse  Forms  for  Wards  and  Branches 

Pictures  of  General  Presidents  of  Relief  Society,   1842-1945 

A  Centenary  of  Relief  Society 

Copy  of  the  Woman's  Exponent,  September  1906,  Volume  35,  Number  3 

Copy  of  Relief  Society  Bulletin,  Volume  I,  Number  2,  1914 

Copy  of  Relief  Society  Magazine,  January  1915,  Volume  2,  Number  1 

Article  on  Editors  of  Woman's  Exponent  and  The  Relief  Society  Magazine, 

October  1947 
Sample  Fillers  for  Stake  and  Ward  Record  Books 
Visiting  Teachers  Report  Book 
Relief  Society  Pin 
Membership  Card 
Letterheads   of:    General   Board   of   Relief   Society   and   The   Relief  Society 

Magazine 

IV.  Standard  Works  of  the  Church,  Periodicals,  and  Coins 

Standard  Works  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints   (With 

the  Autographs  of  the  First  Presidency) 
1954  Coins — $1,  50c,  10c,  5c,  and  ic;  25c  for  1953  (As  25c  Pieces  for  1954 

Have  Not  Yet  Been  Minted) 
The  Improvement  Era,  October  1954 
The  Children  s  Friend,  October  1954 
The  Instructor,  September  1954 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  October  1954 
Newspapers — Salt  Lake  Tribune,  September  25,  1954 

Deseret  News  -  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  September  25,  1954 

V.  Pictures: 

First  Presidency  1945 

General  Presidency  of  the  Relief  Society  1945 

General  Board  of  the  Relief  Society  1945 

General  Authorities  194S — (This  was  the  year  in 
First  Presidency  ^954       which  the  Brethren  sup- 
General  Authorities  19  54       ported   us  in  our  fund- 
General  Presidency  of  the  Relief  Society  19 54       raising  program) 
General  Board  of  the  Rehef  Society  ^954 
Ground-Breaking  Ceremony,  October  1,  1953 

VI.  Microfilms: 

The  sixth  category  contains  microfilms  of  articles  whose  originals  are  not  being 
placed  in  the  cornerstone: 
Microfilm  of  First  Issue  of  Woman's  Exponent,  June  1,  1872 
Microfilm  of  Relief  Society  Bulletin,  Volume  1,  Number  1,  1914 

Microfilm  of  "Female  Relief  Society  Book  of  Records,"  March  17,  1842 — March  16, 
1844,  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  the  handwriting  of  our  first  Secretary,  Eliza  R.  Snow. 
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President  David  O.  McKay 

I  now  pronounce  this  chief  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Female  Rehef  So- 
ciety Building  duly  and  properly 
laid  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments heretofore  made  by  the  archi- 
tect and  builders  in  relation  to  its 
position.  We  shall  now  offer  the 
dedicatory  prayer  for  this  corner- 
stone. 

Dedicatory  Prayer 
Picsklent  David  O.  McKay 

Our  Heavenly  and  Eternal  Father, 
thou  knowest  our  hearts  as  we  as- 
semble on  this  solemn  and  import- 
ant occasion.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  Authorities  of  thy  Church  who 
established  the  Female  Relief  So- 
ciety. Grateful  for  all  the  sis- 
ters who  have  labored  during 
these  many  years  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  occasion,  for  the 
faithfulness  of  those  who  presently 
preside  over  this  important  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  membership  of  the 
society  throughout  the  world,  for 
this  building  belongs  to  them, 
whether  in  the  organized  stakes  or 
in  the  missions  of  the  field. 

We  have  deposited  this  box  con- 
taining various  records  pertaining  to 
the  organization,  duties,  activities, 
and  history  of  the  Female  Relief 
Society  of  the  Church,  also  the 
standard  works,  magazines  pub- 
lished by  the  auxiliaries  of  thy 
Church,  coins  of  the  realm,  and 
other  articles  already  specified  in 
the  presence  of  this  large  audience. 

We  desire,  Heavenly  Father,  that 
this  box,  with  all  its  contents,  will 
be  preserved  in  safety  until,  in  ful- 
fillment of  thy  purposes,  it  shall  be 
brought    forth.      I'his   hermetically 


sealed  box,  with  its  seven  well- 
wrapped  packages,  we  now  place  in 
the  receptacle  prepared  for  it,  and 
invoke  thy  protecting  care  upon  the 
cornerstone  in  which  it  is  placed, 
that  the  stone  may  remain  unmoved 
until  the  purposes  for  which  this 
building  is  erected  are  consum- 
mated. 

We  dedicate  this  cornerstone, 
with  the  contents  placed  therein; 
we  rededicate  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  stands;  we  dedicate  the 
walls  of  the  building  thus  far  erect- 
ed, the  timbers,  steel,  and  other  ma- 
terial on  the  lot,  and  other  material 
which  will  yet  come.  We  invoke, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  thy  blessings 
upon  the  builders,  that  they  may 
take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  their 
work,  with  a  prayer  in  their  hearts 
that  they  may  build  even  better 
than  they  know,  that  this  building 
may  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction and  inspiration  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Relief  Society  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

We  invoke  thy  blessings  upon 
Sister  Belle  S.  Spafford,  upon  her 
worthy  counselors,  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  general  Relief  So- 
ciety board.  Continue,  O  Lord,  to 
inspire  them  with  true  leadership, 
with  humility  and  devotion.  Like- 
wise, bless  the  presidents  of  Relief 
Societv  in  all  the  organized  stakes 
and  missions,  and  the  members 
thereof.  Help  them  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  tendencies  to  find  fault, 
to  indulge  in  petty  bickerings  and 
jealousies. 

On  this  sacred  hour  we  dedicate 
ourselves  unto  thee,  and  unto  the 
establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Help  us  all  to  fulfill  our 
duties  in  our  respective  callings,  ever 
keeping  thee  and  thy  glory  the  cen- 
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Courtesy  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF 
THE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING,  September  30,  1954 


ter  of  our  devotion,  that  we  may 
ever  be  found  worthy  in  thy  sight. 
And,  in  conclusion,  O  Lord,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  unitedlv  we 
ask  thv  blessings  upon  our  country. 
Preserve  the  freedom  of  the  indiv- 
ual  and  the  rights  of  states  as  \'Ouch- 
safed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  frustrate  the 
plans  of  sinister  men   and  women 


who  have  sinister  motives,  who 
would,  in  any  way,  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic  of  the  liberties 
thou,  through  thy  inspiration  to  the 
founders,  hast  given  to  them.  This 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the  seal- 
ing of  the  copper  box  with  its  con- 
tents, the  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  thee  for  blessings  named  and  all 
others,  we  render  unto  thee  on  this 
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Courtesy  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY  PLACES  A  SPIRIT  LEVEL  ON  CORNERSTONE 
OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BUILDING  LOWERED  INTO  PLACE 

September  30,  1954 


occasion,  invoking  thy  blessings  up- 
on the  Authorities  of  thy  Church 
and  good  men  and  women  every- 
where, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

President  Belle  S.  Spafford 

We  will  conclude  our  services  by 
Sister  Madsen  leading  us  in  singing 
''The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  Is 
Burning/'  following  which  President 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve,  an  advisor  to  the 
Relief  Society,  will  offer  the  bene- 
diction. 


Benediction 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  we 
pray  that  the  action  of  this  day  may 
be  ratified  in  the  heavens.  Be  with 
these,  our  sisters,  who  preside  over 
this  great  organization;  guide  and 
bless  them  and  all  the  membership 
of  this  great  sisterhood,  that  all  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  may  be 
accomplished.  We  thank  thee  for 
this  occasion.  Bless,  we  pray,  what 
has  been  done,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Seek  for  the  Gift 

Beatrice  R.  Parsons 

THE  kitchen  bustled  with  ac-  took  a  paper  napkin  to  wipe  Trud- 

tivity  and  excitement.  It  was  ie's  hands. 

a  few  days  before  Christmas.  When  Martha  was  aHve,  there 
The  children's  eyes  held  dreams,  had  been  pretty  white  napkins  with 
Only  Rod's  heart  was  bruised  and  gay  sprigs  of  embroidery  in  the  corn- 
sore,  ers.      Rod's    eyes    burned    as    they 

How,    he    thought    bitterly,    can  watched  Julie.     "She's  old  enough 

a  man  give  his  children  a  decent  to  miss  her  mother,"  he  told  him- 

Christmas  with  their  mother  gone?  self  painfully.     He  wished  that  he 

His  heart  ached  with  loss  and  pain,  had  let  Mrs.  Jensen,  his  next-door 

Martha    had    been    dead    only    a  neighbor,  stay  all  night  as  she  had 

month.  Silently  he  called  her  name,  wanted  to.    But  he  couldn't  impose 

Martha,  Martha/    Why,  oh,  why?  on  Mrs.  Jensen.     Her  husband  had 

He  had  no  answer  for  that  ques-  a  cold,  and  she  had  her  own  wor- 
tion.  Truths  Rod  had  known  since  ries.  Of  course,  there  were  others 
childhood,  through  adolescence,  who  had  been  helping,  cousins, 
through  his  marriage  to  Martha,  had  neighbors,  and  the  children's  grand- 
completely  disappeared  from  his  parents;  but  Rod  knew  his  problem 
consciousness.  He  had  forgotten  was  his  own  to  solve.  He  thought 
everything  but  his  loss.  Inside  he  with  sudden  despair:  How  can  a 
was  old,  shriveled,  without  hope,  ma"  give  his  children  a  good  Christ- 
Martha  was  dead,  buried  within  the  mas  when  he's  alone? 
white  blanket  of  snow  which  had  He  was  alone  in  that  bright,  gay 
swepc  across  the  cemetery  during  kitchen.  The  children  had  retreat- 
the  night.  ed  into  their  own  little  magic  world 

Rod's  face  was  twisted  as  he  of  Christmas.  Their  eyes  were  shin- 
watched  the  children  eating  break-  )"§  ^'^^  ^'^^^^^  candles,  and  talk 
fast.  Fran,  his  seven-year  old  daugh-  ^^wed  round  the  breakfast  table  m 
ter,  was  eating  oatmeal  without  en-  ^  ^^""'^^  ^^  excitement, 
thusiasm.  It  was  lumpv  because  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^"g  ^^  ^  six- 
Rod  had  cooked  it.  Carefully,  she  §""'  ^^  ^^^  Timmy's  voice,  high, 
pushed  the  lumps  aside.    Rod  had  ^ager. 

made  the  cocoa,  too.    He  knew  bv  '^^  ^^^"*  ^  ^^^V'  said  Fran  haught- 

the   way   five-year-old   Timmy   was  ^^Y-     ''One  that  drinks,   and  wets, 

shoveling    sugar    into    the    mixture  ^"^  everything, 

that  it  was  tasteless.     Martha  had  ''I  wanna  doll,"  cried  Baby  Trud- 

been  such  a  good  cook.  Babv  Trudie,  ie,  banging  her  silver  mug  against 

just  past  one  year  old,  was  drinking  the  aluminum  tray  in  her  high  chair, 

her  milk.     Rod  watched  a  rivulet  She  began  to  cry,  and  Julie  hurried 

run  down  her  torn  bib.     Julie,  his  to  comfort  her. 

eldest  daughter,  ten-going-on-ele\'en,  Rod  noticed,  painfully,  that  Julie 
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did  not  tell  her  wants.  Her  small, 
pensive  face  was  pale  and  pinched. 
Rod  knew  what  Julie  wanted  most. 

Pain  flooded  over  him.  Why, 
oh  why,  had  Julie's  mother  died?  He 
could  not  stop  asking  it.  There  was 
no  answer.  But  he  needed  one. 
Desperately. 

Rod  was  frightened— agonizingly 
frightened.  He  wasn't  a  homemak- 
er.  He'd  left  that  to  Martha.  Now 
he  was  alone.  Alone  during  the  un- 
interrupted hours  of  the  long,  empty 
nights  when  he  longed  for  the  touch 
of  Martha's  hand  on  his,  the  frag- 
rance of  her  brown  hair  on  the  pil- 
low beside  him. 

Rod  was  confused.  Relatives  had 
offered  to  take  the  children  to  live 
with  them.  He  had  tried  to  think 
what  would  be  best.  The  children 
needed  something  he  could  no  long- 
er give  them.  They  needed  the  se- 
curity of  an  untroubled  home. 

npHE  bleak  bankruptcy  of  hope- 
lessness made  Rod  put  down  his 
newspaper  and  speak  slowly.  ''Chil- 
dren, I've  something  to  tell  you." 

Yes,  his  mind  was  made  up.  He 
could  not  face  Christmas  without 
Martha.  Not  even  the  dinners  and 
trees  that  had  been  offered  so  gen- 
erously by  so  many  people.  He  could 
not  stay  in  the  place  which  meant 
Martha  in  a  million  burning,  hurt- 
ing ways.  He  could  not  hurt  the 
children  by  asking  them  to  stay.  His 
mind  was  made  up.  It  was  better 
this  way. 

His  voice  was  loud,  and  more 
stern  than  he  realized.  ''I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  you  children  to 
live  with  someone  else." 

He  was  shocked  to  see  their  faces. 
Julie's  was  pale  and  still.  Baby  Tru- 
die  didn't  understand.  She  laughed 


and  banged  her  cup  against  her  tray. 
The  noise  cut  into  Rod's  nerves,  and 
his  voice  was  rough. 

"Julie,  you're  going  to  live  with 
Grandma  Henderson.  She  wants 
you  because  you're  so  like  .  .  .  like 
your  mother."  He  had  trouble  with 
the  word,  then  added  quickly:  "She 
can't  take  the  other  children.  She's 
not  very  well."  In  the  face  of  their 
silence,  he  tried  to  make  them  un- 
derstand. "This  is  the  best  way. 
Timmie  will  live  with  Aunt  Ellen. 
Fran  with  Aunt  Margie.  Grace 
wants  the  babv.  You'll  have  a  won- 
derful  Christmas  .  .  .  ." 

"But  how  "will  Santa  know  where 
we  are?" 

It  was  Timmy's  voice,  shaken,  des- 
perate. He  tried  to  hide  tears  by 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  back  of 
a  grubby  hand.  Rod  saw  that  Tim- 
my's suspender  buttons  had  come 
off.  One  side  of  his  overalls  hung 
limply  at  his  waist.  Rod  felt  a  lump 
in  his  throat.  He  forced  his  voice 
to  be  calm. 

"I'll  see  Santa  this  very  afternoon. 
I'll  tell  him  your  new  addresses.  I'll 
see  that  he  brings  you  everything 
you  want." 

Every  gift,  he  knew  helplessly,  ex- 
cept the  one  gift  he  could  not  give 
them.  To  be  together  as  a  family 
at  Christmas.  Their  eyes  were  still 
turned  towards  him.  Their  small 
faces  had  not  changed.  They  were 
waiting. 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  want  you  to 
stay  with  me."  If  only  he  could 
tell  them  how  baffled  he  was,  how 
ill  with  his  own  shortcomings.  His 
voice  almost  failed  as  he  continued: 
"I  can't  look  after  you  the  way  your 
aunts  and  your  grandmother  can. 
They  love  you.  They  want  you.  It 
isn't  that  I  don't  love  you,  either." 
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The}'  didn't  believe  him.  They  sat 
there  hke  stones.  Even  the  baby's 
cup  was  quiet.  lie  couldn't  n^iake 
them  understand. 

So  that  they  could  not  see  the 
tears  on  his  lashes,  he  got  up  and 
began  to  wash  the  dishes.  He  clat- 
tered them  loudly  so  as  not  to  hear 
the  small,  stricken  whispers  which 
sped  around  the  table. 

He  tried  to  bury  doubt,  fear,  and 
discouragement  deep  in  detergent 
suds.  After  a  while  he  became  con- 
scious that  the  children  had  left  the 
table  and  were  playing  their  usual 
games. 

Julie  was  sweeping  the  crumbs. 
The  broom  was  too  tall  for  her.  But 
Julie  was  like  her  mother  —  a  house- 
keeper, a  homemaker.  Rod's  hand 
touched  her  sunny  brown  hair,  and 
for  an  instant  it  was  like  touching 
Martha's. 

Yet  Julie  seemed  to  shut  him 
away  as  she  went  to  put  the  broom 
in  the  closet.  Rod's  thoughts  bred 
bitterness.  He  was  thankful  the 
children  were  young.  That  thev 
could  not  be  hurt  as  he  had  been. 
They  had  lo\ed  their  mother.  But 
they  would  forget  her. 

And  each  other!  thought  Rod  de- 
spairingly. He  didn't  want  that  to 
happen.  Yet  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do.  He  could  ne\er  take 
Martha's  place.  And  each  child 
would  have  love  and  kindness  show- 
ered by  eager  relatixes.  After  a 
while  they  would  stop  missing  their 
mother  and  their  father. 

13UT  Rod  would  ne\er  stop  miss- 
ing Martha.  Martha  with  her 
bright,  happy  smile,  her  eager  plans 
for  their  future.  E\'en  when  thev'd 
bought  the  small,  white  cottage  on 
Walnut   Street,   Martha   had  been 


hoping  for  a  December  baby,  but 
not  e\en  Martha  had  dreamed  that 
1  niimy  would  be  born  on  Christmas 
Eve! 

Rod  could  still  recall  the  fear  that 
had  swept  into  his  heart  when  the 
doctor  said  there  was  no  time  to  get 
Martha  to  the  hospital.  Martha  had 
reassured  him. 

''Just  hang  on  to  my  hand,  dar- 
ling. Everything  will  be  all  right!" 

He  had  held  her  hand  and  he 
could  still  remember  the  wave  of 
awe  and  gratitude  which  had  flowed 
into  his  heart  at  his  son's  first,  frail 
cry. 

That  was  a  beautiful  Christmas. 
Martha  had  insisted  on  having  the 
tree  set  up  in  a  corner  of  the  living 
room  where  she  could  see  it  from 
her  bed.  She  had  even  asked  him 
to  hang  the  siher  star  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  branches  so  that  it  could 
shine  into  her  room. 

The  future  had  been  so  bright. 
It  had  seemed  brighter  than  ever 
when  baby  Trudie  had  come.  But 
Martha  had  not  been  well  after 
Trudie  was  born.  There  had  been 
pain  for  her,  anxiety  for  Rod.  Mar- 
tha had  guessed  his  worry  and  had 
reassured  him. 

'Tm  feeling  better,  darling.  Even 
well  enough  to  go  to  meeting  on 
Sunday.  Bishop  Fence  is  going  to 
speak.  He  has  so  much  faith,  so 
many  truths  in  his  heart.  He  knows, 
Rod.    He  never  doubts." 

Rod  had  also  known  the  things  of 
which  the  bishop  spoke  as  he  had 
sat  next  to  Martha,  touching  her 
hand.  There  had  been  no  doubt  in 
his  heart  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether through  the  coolness  of  a 
crisp  November  evening.  But  in 
the  morning,  when  he  woke  to  find* 
Martha  lying  pale  and  white,  a  soft, 
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gentle  smile  against  her  colorless 
lips,  all  the  things  they  had  heard 
cried  out  in  mockery.  Martha  was 
gone.  Rod  was  alone. 

VTOW,  as  he  wiped  his  hands,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Jensen  crossing  the  lot. 
Her  blue  stole  made  a  cheery  blot 
of  color  against  the  white  snow.  As 
she  opened  the  door,  stamping 
powdered  snow  from  her  galoshes, 
she  chided  Rod  gently.  ''Mercy,  Mr. 
Edgerton,  you  didn't  have  to  wash 
the  dishes.  Next  time  pile  them  up. 
That  way  you'll  have  more  time  for 
the  children,  and  I'll  wash  the  dish- 
es while  the  children  are  playing." 

Rod  glanced  at  the  children.  They 
had  closed  the  door  to  their  small, 
magic  world,  and  he  was  grateful 
that  they,  at  least,  had  power  to  for- 
get. 

But  he  saw,  as  he  kissed  them 
goodbye  before  getting  out  the  car 
to  go  to  the  office,  that  they  were 
still  afraid  of  the  coming  separation. 
Julie's  small,  red  mouth  trembled 
when  she  kissed  him,  and  Baby 
Trudie  clung  to  his  legs  begging  to 
be  lifted  up  before  he  went.  Walk- 
ing out  into  the  winter  cold  the 
bleakness  of  its  snow  and  ice  froze 
the  unshed  tears  behind  his  lashes. 

The  morning  was  cold  and 
bright;  but  there  was  a  promise 
of  more  snowflakes  in  clouds  that 
hung  pinned  to  the  mountain  tops. 
Downtown  there  were  gay  red  lant- 
erns on  lampposts,  and  great,  spark- 
ling stars  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets.  At  the  northernmost 
star,  the  great  snow-tipped  spires  of 
the  temple  and  the  golden  figure, 
capped  with  a  crown  of  snowflakes, 
made  the  pain  in  Rod's  heart  grow 
keener  than  ever. 

It  was   more   than   twelve   years 


since  he  and  Martha  had  stood 
within  those  templed  walls  to  be 
married.  Their  hearts  and  their 
hopes  had  been  as  high  as  the  sky. 
Now  Rod  felt  they  were  dead,  bur- 
ied under  the  earth  below  that  sky 
which  had  promised  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

As  Rod  entered  the  big  office 
where  he  worked,  one  of  the  new 
stenographers  was  placing  sprigs  of 
holly  on  the  desks.  She  put  one  on 
his  and  spoke  eagerly,  ''My  mother 
sent  me  a  box  from  the  holly  tree 
in  our  back  yard."  Her  eyes  misted 
a  little  as  she  explained:  "I  used  to 
live  in  Portland,  Oregon.  I'm  stay- 
ing here  in  Salt  Lake  while  my  hus- 
band, Ben,  is  in  Germany  .  .  .  ." 

Her  chattering  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  She  seemed  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  grayness  in  Rod's 
face.  She  snatched  up  the  holly  and 
apologized  swiftly.  "I'm  sorry,  Mr. 
Edgerton;  I  had  forgotten  .  .  .  ." 

Rod  reassured  her  stiffly.  "It  was 
nice  of  you,  Mrs.  Brown.  Christ- 
mas can't  stop  just  because  .  .  .  ." 
He  left  it  there  as  he  turned  to  the 
insurance  books  on  his  desk. 

Just  before  noon  he  made  a  list 
of  the  things  he  meant  to  buy— a 
six-gun  for  Timmy,  a  fire  engine, 
and  some  little  cars  and  trucks  for 
Aunt  Ellen  to  tuck  into  the  toe  of 
his  stocking.  He'd  buy  a  doll  for 
Fran,  and  some  bottles  and  nipples. 
And  plenty  of  didies!  There  was  a 
fireplace  at  Aunt  Margie's  where 
Fran  could  put  up  her  stocking! 
Trudie  should  have  a  new  doll. 
Maybe  a  doll  buggy,  now  that  she 
was  beginning  to  walk  so  well.  He'd 
buy  some  new  bibs.  Some  training 
pants.  Baby  Trudie  would  have  a 
fine  home  with  Cousin  Grace. 

He  chewed  his  pencil  and  thought 
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about  Julie.  He  didn't  know  just 
what  to  put  down.  Julie  would  want 
something  more  grownup  than  a 
doll.  He'd  find  something  when  he 
went  through  the  stores.  Julie  would 
have  a  good  Christmas  with  Mar- 
tha's parents.  They  were  old,  but 
they  loved  Julie  very  much. 

When  Rod  went  down  in  the  ele- 
vator, Mrs.  Brown  was  there.  Her 
voice  held  a  veneer  of  gaiety.  "I'm 
going  to  buy  the  smallest  turkey  I 
can  find  and  cook  it  all  for  myself." 
She  was  close  to  tears,  but  she  shook 
them  away,  saying:  "I'd  hate  Ben 
to  see  what  a  baby  I  am.  When  he 
comes  home  we'll  have  a  good 
laugh!" 

After  they'd  entered  the  street 
and  Mrs.  Brown  had  turned  off  into 
the  super-market,  her  words  tortured 
Rod's  mind.  If  only  Martha  could 
return  home!  But  Martha  would 
never  return. 

The  knowledge  was  an  edged 
knife  in  Rod's  heart.  He  tried  not 
to  see  the  brightly  decorated  win- 
dows, the  strings  of  gay-colored 
lights  on  the  Christmas  trees,  and 
the  red-coated  Santas,  with  their  sil- 
ver bells.  He  did  not  look  before 
him.  The  future  was  flat  and 
empty.  It  was  like  walking  back- 
wards, seeing  where  you'd  been,  not 
where  you  were  going. 

TNSIDE  the  big  department  store 
a  current  of  eager  shoppers  swept 
him  toward  the  elevators.  But  they 
crowded  in,  and  he  had  to  stop  at 
the  door.  The  elevator  girl  gave  him 
a  smile.  Her  brown  hair  was  a  lit- 
tle rumpled,  but  her  cheerfulness 
was  a  bright,  gleaming  badge.  "They 
push  and  shove,  but  they  don't 
mean  to  be  rude.  It's  just  that 
they're  so  happy." 


"Happy/"  The  word  jarred  at 
Rod's  mind.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  girl  looked  a  little  like 
Julie,  or  like  Julie  would  look  when 
she  was  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

When  the  elevator  came  down 
again,  the  girl  gave  him  a  little  nod. 
He  got  in  and  was  crowded  to  the 
back  by  the  wide  shoulders  of  a 
tall,  young  lad.  The  boy  gave  him 
a  companionable  grin. 

"Kind-a  scares  vou,  doesn't  it?" 

Rod  had  to  admit  that  it  did.  As 
they  stepped  into  the  lane  of  toys 
bordered  by  a  steady  march  of  blue 
and  gold  Christmas  trees,  the  lad 
again  spoke,  "I  gotta  find  some- 
thing extra  swell  for  Mom!"  His 
hands  swept  up  to  ruffle  his  shock 
of  red  hair,  and  he  turned  back  to 
the  ele\ator,  realizing  that  he  was 
on  the  wrong  floor.  As  the  car  door 
closed,  something  caught  Rod's  at- 
tention. Why,  in  spite  of  freckles 
and  red  hair,  that  lad  looked  a  little 
like  Timmy,  or  like  Timmv  would 
look  at  fifteen. 

"May  I  be  of  service?"  A  kind 
voice  broke  into  his  thoughts.  A 
clerk  stood  at  his  elbow.  There  was 
a  hint  of  silver  in  her  hair,  and  she 
was  middle-aged.  "Something  for 
vour  children?" 

Rod  nodded  and  followed  her  to 
the  games.  She  picked  up  a  nurse's 
case.  Her  eyes  shone  behind  her 
polished  glasses.  "I  bought  one  of 
these  for  my  granddaughter.  She's 
always  playing  nurse,  though  she's 
just  a  baby." 

Trudie  liked  to  play  nurse.  Rod 
said  he'd  take  it,  and  was  surprised 
to  be  thinking  of  Trudie  as  a  fine 
grownup  young  nurse  with  a  stiffly 
starched  cap  over  her  soft,  blond 
curls. 

He    spoke    awkwardly:    "Perhaps 
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yon  could  suggest  something  for  my  clutching  a  knobby  bundle,  and  he 

eldest  daughter.    She's  almost  elev-  took  it  from  her  arm. 

en."  She  spoke  breathlessly  '*I  bought 

The  clerk  showed  him  a  set  of  a  bigger  turkey  than  I  expected.  I 

Blue  Willow  dishes.  ''My  daughters  met  some  friends  in  the  store.  They 

used  to  have  play-parties  when  they  are  sort  of  alone  the  way  I  am  with 

were  eleven  and  ten.    This  set  has  their  husbands  overseas.  Fm  going 

everything   from   soup  plates   to  a  to  cook  dinner.     I  won't  be  alone, 

serving  tray.     If  your  daughter  is  a  after  all." 

little  homemaker,  she'll  love  it."  Rod  heard  the  words  with  a  dull, 

Rod  had  a  mental  picture  of  Julie  gnawing  ache  in  his  heart.    As  they 

sweeping  crumbs.     His   voice  was  passed  a  window,  Mrs.  Brown  urged 

tender.     ''Julie  is  like  her  mother."  him    to    stop   and   watch   the   me- 

His  voice  died  on  the  quick  pain  in  chanical  toys  that  rode  musical  mer- 

his  throat.    But  the  clerk  was  writ-  ry-go-rounds  and  ferris  wheels  under 

ing  her  sales  slip  and  didn't  seem  to  a    gay,     tinsel-trimmed    Christmas 

notice.  When  she  had  finished  she  tree.     Rod  saw  that  one  of  the  sil- 

looked  up.  ver  stars  had  come  loose  and  was 

''Where  are  these  things  to  be  hanging  perilously  close  to  the  end 

delivered?"  of  a  branch.    Unconsciously,  he  put 

Rod's  hands  shook  a  little  as  he  out  his  hands  as  though  to  straight- 
separated  his  purchases  into  four  en  it,  and  Mrs.  Brown  laughed  as 
piles.  He  began  with  the  play-party  they  turned  away, 
dishes.  "This  is  to  go  to  .  .  .  ."  He  "Don't  worry  about  that  silver 
could  not  give  his  mother-in-law's  star,  Mr.  Edgerton.  Even  if  it  falls 
address,  and  said  quickly:  "Have  its  brightness  won't  diminish.  Even 
them  wrapped  and  I'll  call  by  and  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  window  it 
pick  them  up  on  the  way  home  from  will  go  on  shining  as  brightly  and 
the  office."  proudly  as  before." 

As  he  went  towards  the  elevators  She  hurried  away,  after  retrieving 

he  chided  himself:  Now  why  did  I  her  bundle,  to  finish  her  shopping, 

tell  her  that?    It  will  only  make  for  Rod     tramped     slowly    along     the 

confusion.    He'd  have  a  lot  of  run-  slushy  streets  and  kept  thinking  of 

ning  around  to  deliver  the  packages,  that  silver  star.    Why,  it  was  very 

like    the    one    which    Martha    had 

OE  was  still  puzzling  about  it  as  asked  him  to  hang  on  the  end  of  a 

he  stepped  from  the  car  on  the  branch  when  Timmy  was  born.  He 

main  floor.    The  elevator  girl  made  smiled,  and  as  he  smiled   Martha 

little  clicking  sounds  with  her  start-  seemed  very,  very  close, 

er  and  gave  him   a   friendly   grin.  That  afternoon  as  he  sat  at  his 

"Did  you  find  what  you  were  look-  desk,    working    over   his    insurance 

ing  for?"  books,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  ele- 

He  nodded.  When  he  gained  the  vator  girl's  voice  asking:  "Did  you 

street  he  found  that  it  had  started  find  what  you  were  looking  for?" 

to  snow.    The  flakes  were  icy  against  He   heard    the    other    employees 

his  face.    As  he  passed  the  market  leaving  for  the  day,  and  even  as  he 

Mrs.    Brown   came   out.     She  was  put  his  books  away,  the  voice  said 
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over  and  over:  '^Did  you  End  what  How  brightly  they  gleamed  in  spite 

you  were  looking  for?''  of  their  snow-tipped  pinnacles.  How 

Suddenly,  as  he  got  his  car  from  clearly  things  stood  in  Rod's  mind 

the   parking   lot   and    turned   in   a  as  he  remembered  the  vows  he  had 

storeward  direction,  he  recalled  the  exchanged  with  Martha, 

events  of  the  day— the  girl  with  the  He  knew    now   that   she   would 

brown  hair  like  Julie's,  the  clerk  who  never  entirely  go  from  his  life.  He 

had  sold  him  the  nurse's  cap  for  had  a  part  of  her  —  a  living  part  of 

Trudie's  soft,  blond  curls,  the  boy  her  —  in  their  children.     He  had 

with  the  red  hair  and  freckles,  who  the   future  that  she  had   planned, 

looked    like    Timmy    would    look  and  eternity  together, 

when  he  grew  up,  and   the  silver  Nothing  could  ever  destroy  that 

star!  future  again.    It  would  be  very  hard 

All    at    once   wonderment    filled  to  keep  it,  but  Rod  meant  to  try. 

him.     Had  he  found  what  he  was  He  didn't  know  how  he  was  going 

looking  for?  Had  he  found  the  an-  to  manage.    But  he  would  not  send 

swer  to  the  dream  he  and  Martha  the  children  away.    He  would  keep 

had  shared?    Had  he  found  Martha  them  close  to  his  side  with  the  help 

in  remembering  a  silver  star?  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  kind  and 

The  truth  as  he  had  known  it  loving  relatives, 

from    the    first    was    beginning    to  He  could  imagine  the  joy  which 

brighten  in  his  mind.    The  ice  that  would  flood  their  small  faces  when 

had  ringed  his  heart  was  melting  in  he  told  them.    He  could  almost  see 

the  knowledge  that  was  springing  the  happiness  that  would  light  Ju- 

up  in  his  soul.    Martha  had  painted  lie's  eyes. 

their  future,  and  he  had  caught  a  A  little  while  ago  he  had  felt  lone- 
glimpse  of  that  future  in  a  bustling  ly,  bereft.  Now  he  had  found  his 
department  store,  in  a  window  filled  Christmas  miracle.  His  eyes  were 
with  mechanical  toys,  and  a  silver  wet,  not  with  burning,  cruel  sadness, 
star.  but  with  gleaming,  shining  hope. 

He    saw    it   more    plainly,    more  He  felt  strangely  reborn  in  truth 

clearly  than  ever  as  his  eyes  turned  and  knowledge,  like  a  small  child 

to  the  spires  of  the  temple,  gilded  who  has  been  given  a  great,  and  un- 

now  in  a  weak  burst  of  setting  sun.  expected  gift! 


(country  cHouses 

Margaret  Evelyn  Singleton 

Each  stands  in  summer  cool,  aloof 
Behind  an  arboreal  screen 
Isolating  roof  from  roof 
By  latticed  walls  of  green. 

As  human  tenants  seek  their  kind, 
Homes  seem  in  winter  weather 
To  reach  through  leafless  boughs  and  find 
Their  hearths  drawn  close  together. 


Sixti/    ijears  J^go 

Excerpts  From  the  Woman's  Exponent,  December  i,  and  December  15,  1894 

"For  tije  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

CHAUCER:  Like  a  new  star  did  the  genius  of  Chaucer  burst  upon  the  EngHsh 
world  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  star  which,  by  its  mellow  radiance,  revealed  to  the 
world,  beauties  and  pleasures  it  never  dreamed  of  before.  A  heralding  luminary  shed- 
ding its  friendly  light  down  to  the  brilliant  constellation  which  was  to  follow  in  the 
distance.  As  the  "Father  of  English  poetry,"  he  has  claimed  the  honor  of  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  .... 

— Gladys  Woodmansee 

SUPREME  LESSON:  If  for  any  reason  whatever  a  child  can  be  taught  but  one 
lesson,  let  that  lesson  be  Faith  in  God.  For  that  one  step  towards  an  education  is  of 
more  permanent  value  to  a  human  being  than  all  other  learning  put  together. 

— Grains  of  Truth 

MR.  LAMBOURNE'S  NEW  BOOK:  The  new  book  just  issued  for  the  holi- 
days by  Alfred  Lambourne  .  .  .  author,  artist,  and  story  teller,  is  beautiful  enough  in  the 
quality  of  paper,  type  and  binding  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste  ....  The  story 
is  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  our  own  dear  snow-capped  everlasting  hills,  and  is  gracefully 
and  tenderly  written,  and  most  exquisitely  illustrated.  The  book  as  a  whole  inside  and 
out,  is  suitable  for  the  most  elegant  drawing-room,  or  library  table,  and  withal  the  tale 
is  graciously  intermingled  with  lofty  sentiments  and  purity  of  language.  The  title  befits 
the  subject  and  blends  harmoniously  with  the  pen  sketches  and  characteristic  pictures — 
"Plet— A  Christmas  Tale  of  the  Wasatch." 

— Editorial 

A  DECEMBER  DITTY 

The  holly,  oh,  the  holly! 
Green  leaf  and  berry  red. 
Is  the  plant  that  thrives  in  winter 
When  all  the  rest  are  fled. 
When  snows  are  on  the  ground, 
And  the  skies  are  gray  and  drear. 
The  holly  comes  at  Christmastide 
And  brings  the  Christmas  cheer. 

— Selected 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  REPORT  FROM  BOUNTIFUL:  This  society  is  a  small  one, 
only  about  thirty-three  members,  but  all  are  good,  energetic  workers.  Our  meetings  are 
quite  well  attended,  and  we  are  trying  to  obey  counsel  in  storing  up  wheat  ....  At 
present  we  have  no  poor  in  our  ward,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  we  do  live  in  the  land 
Bountiful.  But  all  is  not  pleasant  sunshine  with  us,  for  death  has  stepped  in  and  tak- 
en one  of  our  most  faithful  and  useful  sisters — Lucy  Dark  Muir  .... 

— Zilla  Grant,  Secretary 

feNGAGEMENT:  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  soon  to  be  married  to  George 
Riggs,  a  young  business  man  of  New  York.  They  were  together  last  summer  on  a  coach- 
ing party  in  Wales.    This  will  not  interfere  with  Mrs.  Wiggin's  literary  career. 

— Selected 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


'M'ELL  DORR,  eminent  artist,  has 
assembled  a  number  of  her  ex- 
quisite photographs  in  a  new  book 
Mother  and  Child.  The  photo- 
graphs ''magnify  the  beauty  of  even 
the  smallest  household  rites  .  .  .  the 
inner  beauty,  depth,  and  poetry  of 
mother  and  child." 

ANITA  LESLIE,  an  American 
relative  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
hill,  is  the  author  of  The  Remark- 
able Mr.  JeTomCy  a  biographv  deal- 
ing with  the  family  of  Jennie  Je- 
rome who  married  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  became  the  mother 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  great 
British  statesman. 

CUSAN  B.  Anthony,  the  great 
women's  suffrage  leader,  is  me- 
morialized in  a  recent  biography  by 
Katherine  Anthonv.  Susan  Anthonv 
is  represented  as  ''  a  symbol  in  gar- 
net velvet"  of  the  inevitable  recog- 
nition of  the  civil  rights  of  women. 

nPHE  first  women  entered  our  Fed- 
eral Government  service  in  1786. 
Now,  168  years  later,  nearly  a  half 
million  women  are  working  for  the 
Government,  making  up  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  civilians  in  Govern- 
ment service. 

r\R.  CYLVIA  SORKIN,  St.  Louis 
economist  and  business  consult- 
ant, told  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  at  their  na- 
tional convention,  that  she  would 


not  be  surprised  if  the  United  States 
had  a  woman  president  by  1966. 
She  added  that  abihty,  not  sex, 
should  determine  who  fills  the  of- 
fice, and  said  that  she  knows  a  doz- 
en women  qualified  for  the  office. 

npHE  nurses  of  America  were  hon- 
ored during  National  Nurses 
Week,  October  nth  to  17th,  with 
special  radio,  television,  church,  and 
school  programs  devoted  to  the 
women  in  white  who  bring  sunshine 
into  gray  lives,  ease  pain,  help  to 
cure  disease,  care  for  infants  and 
the  aged,  and  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

ANNE  HUTCHINSON  is  the 
subject  of  Boston's  only  statue 
of  a  woman.  She  was  a  very  bril- 
liant person  who  disagreed  with  the 
Calvinistic  Puritans  and  insisted  on 
speaking  her  mind.  She  was  ban- 
ished with  her  family,  in  1638,  and 
settled  in  Rhode  Island.  The  sculp- 
tor was  a  native  Utahn— Cyrus  E. 
Dallin. 

OIRTHDAY  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Milne, 
Murray,  Utah,  106;  Mrs.  Amanda 
Sanderson  Jones  Pritchett,  Fair- 
view,  Utah,  one  hundred  years  old; 
Elizabeth  Carlyle  Bawden,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  ninety-seven;  Mrs. 
Sally  Agnes  Call  Cordon,  Rigby, 
Idaho,  ninety  six;  Mrs.  Lydia  West- 
berg,  North  Salt  Lake,  ninety. 
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cJhe  i^^th  (bemi-^/innuai   (church   (conference 


A 


spirit  of  appreciation,  gratitude, 
and  unity  characterized  the  en- 
tire proceedings  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Twenty-Fifth  Semi-Annual 
Conference  of  the  Church  held  on 
October  1-3,  1954,  in  the  Tabernacle 
on  Temple  Square.  The  presence 
and  words  of  two  of  the  General 
Authorities  were  missed— Elder  Ad- 
am S.  Bennion  and  Bishop  Joseph 
Wirthlin  both  of  whom  were  recov- 
ering from  illnesses. 

Great  coverage  was  afforded  by 
radio  and  television  in  Western 
States,  originating  with  KSL  and 
KSL-TV,  and  through  a  closed 
circuit  the  proceedings  of  the 
Priesthood  meeting  went  to  stake 
chapels  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  and  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  members  of 
the  Priesthood  were  assembled  for 
this  unusual  opportunity. 

The  spread  of  the  gospel,  geo- 
graphically, was  indicated  by  Presi- 
dent McKay's  extending  love  and 
greetings  to  Church  members  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  South 
Africa,  South  America,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  the  Polynesian  Is- 
lands, Japan,  China,  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, to  groups  in  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, on  Guam,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

In  President  McKay's  opening  ad- 
dress  he   stated   that   he    felt    im- 
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pressed  to  say  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion about  what  the  Church  is  do- 
ing to  help  parents  rear  their  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  teenagers  of 
the  Church.  Three  groups  carry 
the  responsibility  of  training  chil- 
dren, he  averred,  first  the  family; 
second  the  Church;  and  third  the 
state. 

President  McKay  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  has  placed  upon  par- 
ents: 

.  .  .  the  responsibility,  first  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  repentance;  second,  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God;  third, 
baptism  and  confirmation;  fourth,  to  teach 
children  to  pray;  fifth  to  teach  children 
to  walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord.  Par- 
ents who  shirk  this  responsibility  will  have 
to  answer  for  the  sin  of  neglect  .... 
The  most  effective  way  to  teach  is  by  ex- 
ample. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Church  for  teen- 
agers, he  commended  that  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  Sunday  School, 
Y.M.M.I.A.  and  Y.W.M.I.A.,  the 
Primary,  and  the  seminaries.  He 
showed  plainly  iiow  effective  the 
Church  is  in  its  divine  organization 
in  touching  the  hfe  and  activities  of 
every  member  therein." 

President  Richards  set  forth  for 
the  edification  of  Church  members, 
some  features  of  the  missionary  pro- 
gram, notably  * 'planned  teaching  of 
the  gospel  to  investigators  .  .  .  ." 
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Teaching  with  testimony,  he  charac- 
terized as  the  epitome  of  mission- 
ary effort. 

He  outhned  the  standardized  pro- 
gram, mentioning  lessons  used  by 
the  missionaries  on:  the  Godhead; 
the  apostacy;  the  restoration;  The 
Book  of  Mormon;  followed  by  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  the  eternal  plan  of  sal- 
vation as  they  affect  the  individual 
lives  of  all  men;  the  call  to  repent- 
ance; and  humility.  He  pointed  out: 

There  is  a  feature  of  this  missionar}- 
teaching  not  confined  to  any  one  lesson, 
but  running  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
gram, which  deserves  special  mention.  It 
is  the  constant  emphasis  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  truth. 

President  Richards  appealed  to 
the  homes  visited  by  the  mission- 
aries ''to  listen  with  an  open  mind, 
and  with  a  measure  of  patience."  He 
also  declared  that  the  consistency  of 
the  living  of  Latter-day  Saints  will 
make  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  missionary  program. 

President  Clark  expressed  grati- 
tude for,  'a  sixth  sense,"  which  a 
non-member  once  referred  to  in  jest 
as  a  sense  that  enables  one  to  be- 
lieve Mormonism.  He  pointed  out: 

This  gospel  .  .  .  has  been  the  same  gos- 
pel from  the  beginning,  not  always  under- 
stood, not  always  preached,  but  it  has 
been  the  plan  of  life,  salvation,  and  exal- 
tation from  the  time  it  was  taught  to 
Adam  ....  I  am  happy  that  we  Latter 
day  Saints  have  blessings  and  a  heritage 
that  teaches  us  the  truths  of  this  ever- 
lasting gospel. 

He  recounted  one  by  one  the  mar- 
velous blessings  enjoyed  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  "We  are  blessed,  I 
was  going  to  say,  beyond  all.  in  our 


knowledge,  our  testimony,  our  wit- 
ness that  Jesus  is  the  Christ." 
He  said  in  closing: 

I  bear  you  my  testimony  again  that  the 
authority  conferred  upon  Joseph  still  is 
in  the  Church  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Church,  our  great  leader.  President 
David  O.  McKay,  is  the  repository  at  this 
moment  of  all  the  power  and  authority 
that  was  conferred  upon  Joseph. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  confer- 
ence. President  McKay  asked  that 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  oneness  might 
characterize  the  first  session.  In  his 
concluding  remarks  he  said: 

We  wish  that  all  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  at  this  moment,  all  who  have 
any  prejudice  in  their  hearts,  might  have 
glimpsed  the  General  Authorities  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing, when  they  met  in  fasting  and  prayer 
to  prepare  themselves  spirituall}-  for  the 
responsibilities  awaiting  them  in  this  great 
conference.  You  would  have  glimpsed  the 
unity  of  the  First  Presidency  and  through 
this  transmission  of  heart  to  heart,  soul  to 
soul,  you  would  have  known  the  love  I 
bear  for  these  two  counselors,  for  their 
clear  vision  and  sound  judgment  and  their 
patience  with  their  leader  when  neces- 
sary. You  would  have  glimpsed  the  unity 
and  love  of  these  twelve  men,  of  their 
Assistants  and  of  the  First  Council  of 
Scvent}%  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Presiding 
Bishopric  ....  We  bless  you  that  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  the  spirit  of  testimony 
of  the  divinity  of  this  work  may  abide  in 
your  hearts  always,  that  peace  and  love 
may  be  in  your  homes  as  never  before,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Truly  the  entire  conference  was 
a  feast  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  those 
privileged  to  attend  through  the  fi- 
nal session  left  the  historic  Taber- 
nacle with  reluctance,  so  great  had 
been  their  spiritual  joy  throughout 
the  three  davs. 

-M.  C.  S. 


cJhe    if  Leaning  of  Jjeceniber  for  cLatter-LDay  Saints 


TN  this  season  of  the  Christmastide 
our  hearts  are  turned  in  greater 
devotion  towards  our  famihes  and 
friends,  and,  in  remembrance  of  the 
precious  gifts  of  gold  and  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  which  were  given 
to  our  Savior,  we  offer  gifts  to  our 
loved  ones,  and  we  remember  with 
greetings  of  good  will  our  friends 
and  acquaintances.  And  yet  it  often 
happens  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
Christmas  plans,  and  in  our  hurry 
to  accomplish  our  more  material  de- 
sires, we  forget  the  true  meaning 
and  the  sacred  significance  of  the 
coming  of  December.  It  may  be 
that  in  our  own  hurry  and  confus- 
ion, we  have  neglected  to  teach  our 
children  the  difference  between  the 
festivities  associated  with  Santa 
Claus  and  the  exchange  of  gifts,  and 
the  reverent  remembrance  of  the 
season  in  which  we  observe  the 
birthday  of  our  Lord.  It  may  be 
that  the  message  of  good  will  and 
salvation  which  fell  long  ago  upon 
the  Palestinian  hills  has  not  become 
an  integral  enough  part  of  our  own 
lives,  and  so  the  earth's  greatest 
heritage  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
lost  to  our  children. 

For  Latter-day  Saints,  the  time  of 
Christmas  has  a  particular  and  a 
precious  import,  an  additional  sig- 
nificance which  should  increase  our 
thoughtful  devotion  and  give  a 
spiritual  illumination  to  these  days 
of  winter. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  De- 
cember in  1805,  there  was  born  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  wife  Lucy,  in 
Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
a  son  whom  they  named  Joseph,  a 
boy  destined  to  receive  for  himself 
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and  for  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
a  divine  reaffirmation  of  the  mission 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  Father's 
design  for  the  eternal  progress  of  his 
children.  Feeling  within  his  heart 
that  the  Heavenly  Father  would  an- 
swer prayer  and  give  wisdom,  as  is 
promised  in  the  Epistle  of  James, 
young  Joseph,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
prayed  earnestly  for  direction  in  his 
desire  to  affiliate  with  some  religious 
organization.  The  answer  was  glori- 
ous beyond  any  expectation: 

When  the  light  rested  upon  me  I  saw 
two  Personages,  whose  brightness  and 
glory  defy  all  description,  standing  above 
me  in  the  air.  One  of  them  spake  unto 
me,  calling  me  by  name,  and  said,  point- 
ing to  the  other — This  is  My  Beloved  Son. 
Hear  Him!     (Joseph  Smith  2:17) 

This  spirit  of  trust  in  the  Heaven- 
ly Father,  and  in  the  Father's  will- 
ingness to  draw  close  to  one  who 
sought  his  guidance,  became,  in 
the  illuminated  years  that  followed, 
a  directing  principle  of  the  restored 
Church.  For  it  was  given  to  Joseph 
Smith  to  re-establish  upon  the  earth 
the  eternal  concept  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  mission  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  the  Christ.  It  was  given  to 
Joseph  Smith  to  witness  to  the 
world  that  the  heavens  had  been 
opened  to  him,  and  he  had  seen  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Belief  in  a 
personal  God  and  adherence  to  the 
gospel  as  practiced  in  the  primitive 
Church  had  been  lost  in  the  long 
intervening  centuries.  The  ancient 
truth,  the  everlasting  ordinances, 
and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood 
were  restored  to  the  earth  through 
Joseph  Smith,  and  thus  his  own 
generation  and  the  generations  fol- 
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lowing  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  were 
given  the  light  of  the  living  gospel 
and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  the 
earth. 

Thus  Christmas  and  the  month 
of  December  have  a  meaning  far  be- 
yond the  holly  wreaths  and  ever- 
greens; far  beyond  the  carols  and  the 
anthems;  far  above  the  radiant  win- 
dows of  the  chapels.  For  these  are 
but  the  reflected  glow  in  the  shad- 
ows of  earth.     The  great  illumina- 


tion is  the  sure  knowledge  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  who  has  prepared 
for  us  an  eternal  home. 

Now  what  do  we  hear  in  the  gospel 
which  we  have  received?  A  \oice  of  glad- 
ness! A  voice  of  mercy  from  heaven;  and 
a  voice  of  truth  out  of  the  earth  .  .  ,  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  ....  And  again  what 
do  we  hear?  Glad  tidings  from  Cumorah! 
Moroni,  an  angel  from  heaven,  declaring 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophets  .  .  . 
(D.  &  C.  128:19-20). 

-V.  p.  c. 


cJhe  LPaper  Santa   C^/aus 

Elsie  McKinnon  Stracban 

It  is  not  the  size  of  the  Christmas  tree 

We  choose  with  care  each  year. 

It  is  not  the  way  its  tinsel  shines 

Nor  lights  that  make  it  dear; 

It  is  not  the  packages  at  its  base — 

Each  one  a  work  of  art — 

That  snows  the  mind  with  memories. 

And  stirs  the  nostalgic  heart. 

It's  the  crayoned,  paper  Santa  Claus, 

We  hang  on  the  tree  with  care — 

His  mended  places  showing, 

His  beard  in  disrepair — 

Which  causes  our  reflections,  weaves 

A  dearer  family  tie, 

And  we  give  thanks,  for  a  son  man-tall. 

For  Christmases  gone  by. 

cJ/irougn    LJour  ^yes 

Bernice  T.  Clayton 

The  sunrise  broke  this  morning  on  a  bright  and  glistening  world. 

As  over  towering  mountain  peaks  its  molten  colors  hurled 

Into  this  peaceful  valley,  which  still  slumbered  here  below, 

In  heavy  winter  underwear  and  comforters  of  snow. 

The  sight  of  so  much  glory  in  the  flaming  morning  skies 

Caught  at  my  heart,  that  heaven  should  be  glimpsed  by  mortal  eyes. 

The  freezing  air  tore  at  my  clothes  with  penetrating  cold. 

And  on  the  counterpane  of  snow  were  footprints  fresh  and  bold. 

Where  hunger-driven  wild-life  folks,  insensible  to  harm. 

Had  come  to  share  the  bounty  and  the  shelter  of  our  farm. 

Footprints  of  timid  hare  and  quail,  and  on  our  snow-filled  lawn. 

Were  pheasants,  while  our  youngest  calf  shared  his  breakfast  with  a  fawn. 


Josef  Muench 
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IKight  Kyifter  K^hnstfiias 


Ida  M.  Pardue 


npAKE  time  out  after  the  e^ccitement  of  Christmas  to  give  a  different  kind  of  social. 
■'■     This  is  an  afternoon  of  sharing  memories — with  each  person  telhng  her  oddest, 
funniest,  or  most  vivid  Christmas  memor}\ 

Memories?  Everyone  has  them.  Yourself,  for  instance.  Wasn't  there  ever  a  Christ 
mas  that  was  particularly  gay — or  sad?  How  did  you  feel  when  you  learned  that  Santa 
Claus  did  not  honor  your  home  just  in  December — but  lived  there  all  year  round? 
Remember  the  present  of  a  wiggling  puppy  that  had  to  be  chased  all  over  the  room 
after  knocking  down  the  tree? 

Once  started,  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  someone  will  sa\', 
"Oh,  that  reminds  me  .  .  .  .!"  and  they'll  all  be  off. 

The  storytelling  begins  as  soon  as  guests  are  comfortably  settled  with  refreshments. 
Keep  them  simple.  Provide  a  good  beverage  (hot  chocolate  is  good),  a  plate  of  dainty 
sandwiches,  and  perhaps  some  cookies  or  fruitcake.  A  dish  of  nuts  and  candy  would 
be  \\'clcome,  too. 

Arrange  the  food  buffet  style  before  the  guests  arri\e.  For  a  centerpiece,  stand  a 
single  red  or  green  candle  in  an  apple,  with  a  sprig  of  greenery  on  either  side,  or  tuck  a 
{q\\  brightly  colored  bulbs  into  a  pine  bough.  A  shallow  disti  piled  with  an  assortment 
of  ornaments  makes  a  gay  centerpiece,  also. 
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Sandwich  Suggestion 

Cream  cheese  spread  on  rounds  of  brown  bread,  or  date-and-nut  bread,  both  of 
u  hich  come  in  cans  and  are  quite  inexpensive,  is  delectable.  So  are  deviled  egg  fingers — 
made  by  spreading  devild  egg  mixture  on  a  slice  of  bread  with  crusts  off,  then  cutting 
the  slice  into  three  lengths.    Or  cut  the  slices  crosswise  into  four  triangles. 

The  hostess  starts  the  storytelling.  After  that  someone  will  probably  voluntarily 
continue. 

Be  prepared  to  hear  some  amazing  tales.  In  one  such  group  a  very  popular  girl 
stunned  listeners  when  she  said  she  had  never  known  a  real  Christmas.  Reared  by  a 
maiden  aunt  who  considered  Christmas  ''foolish,"  this  girl  had  never  eaten  a  holiday 
dinner,  never  enjoyed  a  decorated  tree,  and  never  received  a  gaily  wrappd  gift. 

Another  girl  fascinated  the  same  group  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  tree  decora 
tions  cherished  for  generations  in  her  family.  Handmade  in  Sweden,  the  ornaments  had 
been  brought  to  America  by  her  grandparents  and  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  Yule  cele 
bration  as  St.  Nick  and  mince  pie. 

Refill  chocolate  cups  and  pass  the  sandwich  plate  between  tales.  By  the  time 
everyone  has  spoken,  )ou'll  find  many  minutes  have  flown  on  swift  wings — that  your 
afternoon  has  itself  become  a  memor)- — one  which  you  may  want  to  repeat  every  year 
thereafter,  perhaps  even  with  the  same  guests. 


^  ift    W/rapp  I  n  g 

Eliznhctb  WiUiamson 


\  very  attracti\e  gift  wrapping  tied  with  pinked  calico  strips  will  surprise  and  delight 
•*^*-  your  friends.  Simply  cut  strips  from  quaint  prints  or  small  patterned  calico  into 
the  desired  lengths.  >Many  times  there  are  strips  left  over  from  dresses,  aprons,  or 
quilts,  which  can  be  used  instead  of  throwing  them  away. 

The  paper  on  the  package  is  more  attractive  if  it  matches  the  calico  ties.  (That  is, 
if  the  color  of  the  paper  is  the  predominant  color  of  the  print).  Occasionally,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  match  the  paper  to  the  print.     For  example,  a  polka-dot  design. 

This  idea  can  be  used  for  children's  projects,  or  for  little  children  who  are  staying 
in  bed  who  love  to  cut  with  pinking  scissors.  Tr}^  this  idea  at  a  shower  sometime,  and 
see  if  your  gift  package  is  not  singled  out  as  being  unique. 


Hal  Rumel 
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Helen  S.  WiUinms 

TTERE  conies  Christmas!  The  time  for  gift  giving,  for  singing,  for  decorating,  for  know- 
■'■  ■■■    ing  the  joy  and  happiness  of  belonging! 

It's  the  time  to  make  our  homes  gay  and  bright  with  color  and  happiness.  Let's  make 
this  Christmas  the  most  beautiful  one  we've  ever  had.  Let's  make  our  rooms,  mantels, 
tables  express  the  joy  of  Christmas  season  so  that  all  who  enter  our  doors  will  feel  our 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  this  special  season. 

With  pine  on  the  mantle  and  stars  of  hope  hanging  above,  and  with  mistletoe  hung 
here  and  there  to  give  an  excuse  for  a  warm  embrace,  with  the  aroma  of  delicious,  won- 
derful food  from  spicy,  fragrant  kitchens,  Christmas  ^^•elcomes  us  once  again  into  that 
season  of  seasons  when  love  for  each  other  reigns  supreme. 

Fireplaces  and  mantels  are  part  of  the  Christmas  morning  welcome.  What  could 
be  more  heartwarmingly  natural  than  a  Yule  log  fire  burning  brightly  beneath  a  rustic 
mantel  decoration  like  the  one  that  Elorence  W'illiams  has  in  her  hospitable  and 
beautiful  home. 

The  broad  mantel  is  banked  with  soft  green  Ponderosa  pine  boughs,  with  huge 
brown  cones  that  grow  right  on  the  trees.  How  fortunate  you  are  if  you  live  near  a 
pine  grove  where  these  beautiful  old  trees  grow.  What  fun  you  can  have  taking  your 
familv  to  forest  areas  where  permission  for  cutting  boughs  can  be  obtained,  and  gathering 
them  for  Christmas  adornment,  decorating,  and  wrappings. 
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Florence  has  banked  the  pines  high  in  the  center  of  the  mantel  because  her  ceiling 
is  high  and  her  mirror  is  spacious.  Three  stars  of  hope  hang  above.  These  are  cut 
from  plastic  foam.  She  trimmed  them  with  sequins  and  pearls,  and  wisely  she  has 
spaced  them  irregularly  to  give  balance  and  interest. 

The  fireplace  mitten  hanging  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace  is  almost  solid  with  the 
gayest  and  brightest  of  sequins  you  could  imagine.  Little  tinkling  bells  edge  the  cuff. 
Florence  thought  the  gay  mit  might  encourage  the  youngsters  to  keep  the  log  box  full 
and  the  fire  constantly  burning. 

Grownups  as  well  as  the  little  ones  warm  to  the  welcome  and  beauty  of  stars  of 
hope,  pines,  and  warm  fires.  Yes,  again  it's  Christmas,  and  once  more  we  tingle  iii  an- 
ticipation of  making  our  homes  and  hearts  ready  to  welcome  neighbors,  friends,  and 
family  to  our  hearthsides. 

A  Table  to  Delight  Children 

'ipHE  Christmas  season  draws  near,  and  with  it  come  ideas,  suggestions,  and  pictures 
-^  for  ways  to  decorate  tables,  mantels,  windows,  and  doors.  Christmas  is  a  glorious 
time  of  the  year,  for  hearts  and  spirits  are  aglow  with  warmth  and  friendliness.  Homes 
seem  to  breathe  a  special  welcome  to  friends  and  families  at  the  Yuletide  season,  and 
all  the  world  is  aglow  with  color. 

Florence  Williams  has  done  this  table  in  the  old  traditional  Christmas  colors,  red 
and  green,  and,  after  all,  they  are  fax orites  for  nearly  e\er\one.  She  has  used  the  symbols 
of  Christmas  that  awaken  memories  of  our  childhood  and  make  us  nostalgic  for  the 
\outh  that  once  was  ours.  If  only  we  had  the  genius  to  recapture  those  days  again  for 
our  loved  ones! 

The  tablecloth,  handmade  of  heavy  linen,  is  of  Christmas  red,  with  Christmas  trees 
of  white  braid  appliqued  on  it.  Wliile  not  all  of  us  own  picturesque  English  Spode  Christ- 
mas tree  plates,  which  add  so  much  to  the  festive  appearance  of  this  table,  we  can  all 
lia\  e  the  glasses  with  snow  scenes  and  individual  names. 

Christmas  decals  can  be  bought  at  stationer)'  or  hobby  shops,  and  these  can  be 
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haiidpainted  to  add  color  and  richness,  then  appHed  to  the  glass.  They  have  their  own 
glue.  If  you  have  a  way  with  sketching,  you  could  draw  your  own  snow  Christmas 
scenes  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  fit  the  base  of  the  glass  perfectly,  then  freehand  the  scene 
with  enamel  paint  to  the  glass.  The  enamel  and  the  decals  hold  up  remarkably  well  for 
several  washings.  Call  to  your  aid  someone  who  prints  or  writes  especially  well  to  do 
the  names  on  your  glasses,  for  if  the  names  are  well  done,  your  tumbler  will  have  an 
added  professional  appearance. 

These  glasses  serve  as  place  cards  and  individual  gifts  for  the  guests  as  a  reminder 
of  the  Christmasy,  hospitable  time  spent  at  your  home  during  the  Yule  season.  Your 
guests  will  love  them. 

The  artistic  candleholders  are  made  of  brass  tubing,  and  their  bases  are  cut  in  the 
shape  of  stars.  Florence  made  a  paper  pattern  for  the  base,  and  then,  with  tin  snips,  had 
no  trouble  cutting  the  brass  in  perfect  shape.  The  tubnig  is  held  in  place  with  drip- 
pings from  the  candles,  or  could  be  glued  with  Amco  glue.  These  holders,  with  their 
bright  red  Christmas  candles,  add  just  the  right  touch  to  these  festive  decorations. 

The  cornucopia  Christmas  trees  were  made  of  fuzzy  green  paper,  but  these  could 
be  made  of  green  felt,  glued  to  stiffened  cardboard.  Tiny  painted  cows,  horses,  men, 
sheep,  and  dogs,  are  glued  to  the  trees.  The  little  figures  delight  the  small  fry.  They 
can  be  purchased  at  dime  stores,  perhaps,  or  could  be  made  of  heavy  cardboard  paper 
and  painted  with  enamel  paint.  On  top  of  each  tree  is  a  wooden  Santa  head  to  gi\c 
the  finishing  touch  for  the  Christmas  look. 

If  Florence  can  create  or  find  all  these  unique  touches  to  do  things  differently  and 
picturesquely — so  can  you! 

The  houses  and  the  figurines  placed  here  and  there  on  the  table  came  from  Sweden. 
They  arc  handcarved  of  wood  and  are  exact  replicas  of  the  quaint  little  cottages  from 
overseas.  Perhaps  they  will  give  you  ideas  of  something  similar  you  have  and  can  use, 
some  old  treasures  that  have  been  tucked  away  for  years.  Get  them  out  and  use  them 
this  Christmas. 

Each  article  on  this  table  could  be  made  by  members  of  the  family,  the  carved 
wooden  figures,  the  candleholders,  the  little  cornucopia  Christmas  trees.  Anyone  with  a 
sewing  machine  could  make  the  festive  tablecloth  of  either  red  or  green.  You  might 
even  use  tinkling  brass  bells  sewed  here  and  there  in  place  of  these  embroidered  trees  if 
you  should  choose.  Pin  the  bells  on  with  small  gold  safety  pins,  then  there  is  no  trouble 
when  laundering  is  needed. 

Florence  hopes  that  this  table  she  has  done  for  Christmas  may  inspire  you  to  cre- 
ate unique  and  festive  ideas  of  your  own.  Remember  to  look  in  your  cupboards  for  old 
figurines.  Perhaps  from  some  far-off  land  a  missionary  has  sent  home  mementos  to 
make  your  Christmas  table  different  and  exciting. 

These  ideas  are  sent  to  you  by  Florence  because  she  knows  what  real  joy  comes 
when  you  do  something  that  will  make  children's  laughter  ring  through  the  house,  some- 
thing that  will  make  grownups  smile  and  sing,  something  that  will  make  a  song  spon- 
taneously come  to  your  own  heart,  when,  through  your  labor  and  love,  you  have  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  for  the  spirit  of  Christmas  to  abide  in  your  home  at  this  season. 

Christmas  Goes  Formal 

HERE  is  another  and  quite  different  type  of  Christmas  table  created  by  Florence.  It 
carries  the  Yuletide  motif,  and  in  its  simplicity  and  lovely  soft  colors,  gives  evi- 
dence again  of  her  unusual  versatility  as  an  artist.  The  elegance  of  it  will  be  enhanced 
because  on  this  table  will  be  laid  only  the  family  heirloom  china,  beautiful  old  silver,  and 
rare  crystal.  It  is  an  exquisite  formal  table  laid  for  an  ideal  number  of  guests — six  or 
eight — who  will  probably  wear  their  best  holiday  attire  to  grace  it.  Good  conversation, 
gay  Christmas  happiness  will  enhance  the  occasion,  and  the  soft  candle  glow  will  give 
a  radiance  to  the  event. 
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The  tablecloth  is  an  imported  Italian  one  of  finest  sheer  pink  linen  with  appliques 
in  white  embroidered  designs.  Because  the  cloth,  china,  silver,  and  crystal  will  be  the 
real  enhancement  of  the  table,  Florence  has  used  perfect  taste  in  her  choice  of  simple, 
yet  beautiful  table  decorations. 

Three  tall,  stately  pink  candles  are  placed  down  the  center  of  the  table.  They  be- 
speak the  Christmas  elegance  in  a  soft,  subtle  way.  Each  candle  stands  in  a  ball  made 
of  plastic  foam  which  was  purchased  at  the  florist's  or  a  variety  store. 

These  Christmas  balls  were  dyed  with  a  deep  pinkish  dye  paint,  then  brushed  with 
liquid  glue.  While  the  glue  was  still  moist,  gold  glass  dust  was  sprinkled  over  them. 
The  paint,  glue,  and  gold  dust  can  be  purchased  at  most  any  paint  store. 

Next,  pink  and  gold  sequins  were  added.  These  were  fastened  into  the  Christmas 
balls  with  a  long  headed  pearl  pin.  The  effect  is  a  glorified  Christmas  ornament  in  soft 
pastel  shades,  which  is  beautiful  because  of  its  simplicity. 

At  the  base  of  each  candle  is  tied  a  soft  bow  of  pink  maline  about  two  inches 
wide  on  which  has  been  sprinkled  gold  dust  and  sequins. 

This  Christmas  do  more  entertaining  in  your  home,  for  there  is  no  place  like  it. 
It's  where  we  make  and  share  wonderful  memories  and  experiences  with  those  we  love 
best.  Each  occasion  calls  for  a  different  type  of  table  setting  and  decoration.  Whether 
it  is  a  table  set  to  delight  the  hearts  of  children,  or  whether  it  is  a  table  of  soft  richness 
and  luxury,  where  older  members  of  the  family  can  bask  in  its  loveliness  and  feel  the 
warmth  of  Christmas  cheer,  let  your  entertaining  express  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
your  Christmas  hospitality. 
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Marinda  Christena  Peterson,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  Keeps  Herself  Busy  and  Makes 

Others  Happy 

A/f  RS.  Marinda  Christena  Peterson,  who  has  been  a  widow  for  twenty-eight  years,  and 
"^  ■■•  a  homebound  invalid  for  eighteen  years,  has  found  a  hobby  that  keeps  her  fingers 
flying  and  brings  much  happiness  to  her  family  and  friends.  Now  eighty-six  years  old, 
she  has  donated  more  than  twenty  quilts  to  the  Relief  Society,  and  she  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Groveland  Ward,  Blackfoot  Stake.  Her  favorite  quilt  pattern  is  the  Double 
Wedding  Ring,  although  she  has  pieced  many  other  patterns  and  has  made  original  de- 
signs. She  does  all  her  quilt  piecing  by  hand,  lying  on  her  back,  and  averages  about 
two  quilt  tops  each  month. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was  born  in  Goshen,  Utah,  and  moved  to  Idaho  in  1905,  She  has 
six  children  and  fifteen  grandchildren,  and  many  friends. 


(cyne  Sto/y 

Gene  Romoh 

One  story — though  so  many  ages  old. 
Grows,  every  year,  more  lovely  with  retelling. 
The  fragrant  gifts  more  sweet,  more  pure  than  gold. 
And  more  divinely  precious  the  anthems  welling 
From  angels'  lips  to  shepherds  and  Wise  Men, 
Who,  star-led,  found  the  Lord  in  Bethlehem. 
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Chapter  3 
Dorothy  S.  Romney 


Synopsis:  Margaret  Lansing,  whose  hus- 
band Jed  has  become  a  farmer  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  is  worried  over 
the  visit  of  Jed's  father,  a  prominent  brain 
surgeon,  and  his  wife,  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  Just  before  their  arrival  Margaret 
is  taken  ill,  and  since  the  young  couple 
find  it  impossible  to  get  help,  the  mother- 
in-law  assumes  the  care  of  the  household 
and  the  baby  Kimmy.  She  tries  to  per- 
suade Jed  to  return  with  them  to  the  city 
and  resume  his  medical  studies,  and  Mar- 
garet thinks  that  the  difficult  work  around 
the  farm  home  has  made  her  mother-in- 
law  more  than  ever  opposed  to  country 
life. 

WHEN  Jed  came  to  her  be- 
fore he  had  his  lunch,  she 
knew  immediately  that  she 
had  been  right,  that  his  mother  had 
worked  beyond  her  strength,  and 
that  she  was  not  enjoying  her  visit. 

Jed's  voice  was  flat  with  discour- 
agement. "Did  Mrs.  Jackson  say 
when  she  would  be  back?"  were  his 
first  words  to  her.  "I  think  I'd  bet- 
ter try  to  get  her  to  come  in  and 
help  out  here,"  he  continued. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jed,  that  I  made  such 
a  mess  of  things,"  she  burst  out, 
ignoring  his  question  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

''I  didn't  say  you  had  made  a  mess 
of  things,"  he  said  patiently.  "You 
couldn't  help  getting  sick.  It's  just 
that  Mother  and  Dad  both  needed 
a  rest,  and  they're  not  getting  one." 

"Mrs.  Jackson  didn't  say  when  she 
would  be  back,  she  probably  didn't 
know,"  Margaret  answered  wearily. 

"I  could  ask  Liza  to  come  in  for 
a  day  or  two,"  Jed  said. 

He  left  the  bedroom  abruptly  and 


Margaret  heard  him  dial  a  number. 
The  house  was  quiet  except  for  Jed's 
low  voice  on  the  telephone. 

Apparently  Kimmy  was  taking 
his  nap.  Dr.  Lansing  had  donned 
overalls,  and  Margaret  could  see  him 
busy  repairing  the  broken  fence  that 
Jed  had  forgotten  to  fix  in  his  excite- 
ment over  the  stalled  station  wagon 
yesterday.  She  saw  Mrs.  Lansing 
pass  the  window,  carrying  a  basket 
of  freshly  washed  clothes,  then  re- 
turn  to  the  house  again,  probably 
having  forgotten  the  clothespins. 
Her  shoulders  seemed  to  droop  with 
fatigue. 

After  a  short  time  the  telephone 
conversation  terminated,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Jed  came  into  the  bed- 
room carrying  a  luncheon  tray. 

"I  invited  the  Hawkins  family 
over  this  afternoon  to  meet  Mother 
and  Dad,"  he  announced,  setting 
the  tray  down  on  the  bedside  table. 

"You  invited  the  Hawkins  family 
over  here!"  Margaret  said  incredu- 
lously, "with  me  unable  to  get  up 
and  prepare  refreshments  ...  or  any- 
thing." 

"En  masse,"  he  answered  blithely. 

Margaret  couldn't  believe  her 
ears.  A  few  moments  ago  Jed  had 
been  in  the  depths  of  despair  be- 
cause of  the  load  of  work  that  had 
been  put  on  his  parents  on  their 
first  visit  to  the  farm.  The  visit 
that  she  hoped  would  be  a  delight- 
ful vacation  for  them,  and  now  Jed 
was  deliberately  inviting  a  house- 
ful of  guests. 
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''I  thought  you  called  Liza  to  ask 
her  to  come  in  and  help  out  here. 
Instead,  someone  will  have  to  get 
busy  and  prepare  refreshments,  and 
we  certainly  can't  ask  your  mother 
to  do  it,"  Margaret  said,  more  than 
a  little  piqued. 

npHEN  she  gave  Jed  a  long,  search- 
ing look,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  outward  signs.  ''Jed  Lan- 
sing, you're  up  to  something,"  she 
said. 

''Well,"  he  confessed,  ''when  Liza 
told  me  she  was  making  a  freezer  of 
ice  cream  and  baking  cookies,  and 
that  she  would  invite  us  over  if  you 
weren't  ill,  I  sort  of  got  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  ask  the 
Hawkins  to  meet  the  elder  Lansings, 
and  .  .  .  ." 

"Jed,  you  didn't?"  Margaret  in- 
terrupted, knowing  full  well  that  he 
had— that  he  had  invited  Liza  to 
bring  her  family  over  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  she  furnish  her  own  re- 
freshments. 

"Not  exactly,"  Jed  countered, 
knowing  just  what  Margaret  meant. 
"Liza  said  she'd  like  to  meet  Moth- 
er and  Dad  .  .  .  and,  well,  we  sort 
of  worked  it  out  together.  Liza  is 
bringing  the  ice  cream  and  cookies 
with  her." 

"But  Jed!  The  Hawkinses  of  all 
people!  I  know  they're  good-heart- 
ed and  all  that  .  .  .  ." 

"The  salt  of  the  earth,"  declared 
Jed  firmly. 

"But  thev're  almost  the  last  peo- 
ple in  town  I'd  think  of  inviting  over 
to  meet  your  folks.  They're  just- 
well,  diamonds  in  the  rough.  If  Liza 
had  any  sense  of  the  proper  ameni- 
ties she  wouldn't  have  offered  to 
come  over  here  when  I'm  ill." 

"I'm  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 


3'our  fi\e-dollar  word,"  replied  Jed 
cheerfully,  "but  I  do  know  that 
they're  coming.  And  don't  take  it 
so  hard.  I'll  bet  that  Mother  and 
Dad  will  love  them,  the  same  as  we 
do." 

"Jed— please  call  and  ask  them  to 
postpone  it  for  just  a  day  or  two," 
she  pleaded. 

"I  can't.  The  ice  cream  is  already 
made.  Be  a  good  girl  and  maybe 
I'll  bring  you  some."  With  that  he 
punched  her  pillow  and  strode  from 
the  room. 

Maybe  they'll  be  awed  by  Jed's 
folks  and  Liza  will  let  someone  else 
do  part  of  the  talking,  thought  Mar- 
garet hopefully.  Maybe  Jim  will 
wear  his  teeth.  Maybe  Ellie  and 
Nina  will  have  something  else  to  do 
and  stay  home.  Maybe— oh,  it  was 
use!  She  groaned  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow.  Nothing  ever 
yet  bothered  any  of  the  Hawkinses 
and  nothing  ever  would. 

She  heard  them  the  moment  they 
arrived.  Liza's  loud  voice,  friendly, 
brimming  over  with  love  for  her 
fellow  men— but  loud  just  the  same. 
Jim's  muffled  tones— he  hadn't  worn 
his  teeth— and  the  two  girls'  giggly 
comments. 

She  was  grateful  that  she  couldn't 
hear  the  details  of  the  conversation, 
but  one  look  at  Jed's  face,  when  he 
brought  in  the  promised  ice  cream, 
told  her  that  the  afternoon  had  not 
been  a  success. 

When  Mrs.  Lansing  came  in  lat- 
er to  ask  what  she  would  like  for 
supper,  Margaret  replied,  "Oh,  just 
a  bowl  of  soup,  please.  There  is 
plenty  on  the  supplv  shelf.  Maybe 
that  would  do  for  everyone.  You 
must  be  completely  worn  out." 

"It  has  been  rather  a  tiring  day," 
assented  Mrs.  Lansing. 
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'T^HE  next  morning  Margaret  was 
wracking  her  brains  to  try  and 
think  of  someone  who  might  be 
persuaded  to  come  over  and  help 
with  the  housework,  when  she  heard 
a  sharp  scream,  followed  by  sounds 
of  confusion  both  inside  and  out  of 
the  house. 

She  threw  back  the  covers  and 
stood  wobbly  upon  her  feet.  She 
gripped  the  end  of  the  bed  and  was 
reaching  for  her  robe  when  Jed 
came  in.  Without  a  word  he 
pushed  her  back  into  the  bed  and 
pulled  up  the  covers. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  breath- 
less.   ''What  on  earth  happened?" 

''Mother  was  outside  watching 
Kimmy,  and  Mrs.  Jackson's  pigs 
came  rushing  through  the  fence- 
yes,  the  one  Dad  was  working  on— 
and  they  made  Mother  trip  and 
fall." 

"Oh,  how  awful!"  cried  Margaret, 
"is  she  hurt?  Of  course  the  pigs  arc 
hungry.  We've  forgotten  to  feed 
them  since  Mrs.  Jackson  left.  Jed, 
we  simply  must  get  some  help.  Start 
with  the  A's  and  go  through  the 
phone  book.  Tell  them  it's  just  for 
a  day  or  two.  I  can  surely  get  up  to- 
morrow." 

"I'll  try,"  he  agreed.  "Mother  is 
just  shaken  up,  but  I'm  getting  des- 
perate." 

Margaret  heard  him  calling  on 
the  telephone  and  later  talking  with 
his  father  on  the  front  porch.  He 
must  have  been  successful  in  getting 
someone.  She  could  probably  get 
up  tomorrow,  and  they  could  go 
ahead  with  their  plans  for  entertain- 
ment. After  all,  there  were  still 
five  days  left  of  the  scheduled  visit. 

She  started  making  plans  for  the 


garden  party  she  would  have.  She 
\\ould  invite  everybody  in  the  ward 
and  when  the  Lansings  learned  what 
reallv  fine  people  they  were,  they 
couldn't  help  being  completely  won 
over.  She  had  just  finished  making 
arrangements  with  the  weather  man 
for  a  clear,  moon-bright  night  for 
the  affair,  when  Jed  came  in  from 
the  porch. 

"Margaret,"  he  began  with  an  air 
of  apology,  "I  hope  you  won't  mind 
too  much.  Mother  feels  as  if  she 
might  be  getting  the  flu  unless  she 
rests,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  stay 
here  and  be  a  burden  on  you,  so  she 
and  Dad  are  leaving  in  the  morning, 
since  you  will  be  able  to  be  up.  Dad 
can  do  some  fishing  while  Mother 
rests." 

"You  mean  they're  not  staying 
the  week  out?"  she  asked,  blankly. 

"I'm  afraid  that's  right." 

The  note  of  finality  in  his  tone 
struck  her  with  the  impact  of  a 
physical  blow.  They  had  come  to 
the  farm  for  a  restful  vacation  and 
to  get  acquainted  with  her  and 
Kimmy.  Instead  they  had  found 
nothing  but  hard  work. 

There  was  a  grayness  beginning 
beyond  the  windows,  and  a  distant 
roll  of  thunder.  An  approaching 
storm  always  meant  hurried  prep- 
arations. Jed  rushed  out  to  make 
ready  for  the  second  storm  of  the 
short  spring  season. 

A  complete  sense  of  failure 
closed  in  on  Margaret.  The  heavy 
clouds  that  she  could  see  through 
the  window  suited  her  mood  exactly. 
She  would  weep  with  them.  But 
would  there  be  a  rainbow?  She 
doubted  it.  Anyway,  she  would  be 
back  on  her  own  two  feet  tomor- 
row. 
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CUMMER'S  beginning  was  always 
a  time  of  joy  in  the  valley.  The 
\'ery  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
friendly  content,  the  earth's  reawak- 
ening showing  in  the  fresh  green  of 
the  fields  and  gardens,  in  the  glori- 
ously delicate  blossoms  that  fes- 
tooned the  orchards,  giving  promise 
of  a  bountiful  harvest.  Jed  and  Mar- 
garet had  always  found  new  happi- 
ness each  spring  in  the  awareness  of 
nature's  fulfillment. 

But  this  spring,  with  her  strength 
returning  slowly,  Margaret's  spirits 
felt  no  soaring.  Mrs.  Jackson  had 
come  back  from  her  sister's,  and 
Margaret  welcomed  her  kind  solicit- 
ousness. 

This  morning,  Mrs.  Jackson  had 
insisted  on  doing  the  heavier  duties 
in  the  kitchen,  while  Margaret  man- 
aged the  lighter  work,  at  the  same 
time  trailing  around  after  Kimmy, 
keeping  him  out  of  mischief. 

She  finished  tidying  up  the  bed- 
room and  steered  Kimmy's  pattering 
feet  into  the  kitchen  just  in  time  to 
meet  Jed  as  he  came  in  from  the 
barn  to  eat  his  lunch. 

*'Hi,  honey,"  he  greeted.  He 
picked  Kimmy  up  and  swung  him 
up  on  his  shoulder,  then  asked.  ''Is 
everybody  all  set  for  the  ward  sup- 
per tonight?" 

''All  set,"  Margaret  answered. 
"Smell  those  delicious  pies  Mrs. 
Jackson  just  finished  baking." 

The  pies  Mrs.  Jackson  had  baked 
to  take  to  the  ward  supper  were  set 
in  a  row  on  the  kitchen  table,  still 
steaming  hot  from  the  oven. 

This  would  be  Margaret's  first 
time  out  since  her  illness,  and  as 
practically  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity always  attended  these  affairs, 
she  was  looking  forward  to  greeting 
friends  she  had  not  seen  for  many 


weeks.  Tonight's  supper  had  been 
planned  to  raise  funds  toward  build- 
ing a  new  chapel.  Jed  was  chair- 
man and  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  big 
success.  He  had  been  so  busy  and 
happy  the  past  few  weeks  that  Mar- 
garet hoped  it  meant  a  return  to 
their  old  feeling  of  contentment. 
She  knew  that  since  his  parents' 
brief  visit  and  their  sudden  depar- 
ture, he  had  begun  to  feel  again 
that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty  to- 
ward them. 

Margaret  had  prepared  a  single 
sandwich  for  Jed's  lunch,  and 
poured  a  glass  of  the  rich,  cold  milk 
that  was  his  favorite  beverage,  and 
set  it  on  the  breadboard  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  cooling  pies. 

"What  gave  you  the  idea  that  I 
had  lost  my  appetite,  lady?"  Jed 
asked,  when  he  saw  the  sparse  lunch 
set  out  for  him. 

"We're  all  saving  our  appetites 
for  tonight,"  she  explained. 

"Hmm  .  . .  just  like  that,"  he  said. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Jackson  came  out 
of  the  pantry,  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
and  a  berry  pie,  smaller  than  the 
other  pies,  but  smelling  every  bit  as 
delicious,  in  her  hand. 

"All  for  you,"  she  declared,  set- 
ting the  pie  down  in  front  of  Jed. 
"I  knew  Margaret  would  try  to 
starve  you  today." 

At  exactly  five  o'clock  the  pies 
were  packed  into  a  container  and 
loaded  into  the  back  seat  of  the  sta- 
tion wagon,  along  with  the  paper 
plates,  napkins,  and  silverware  Mar- 
garet had  been  asked  to  furnish. 
Jed,  Margaret,  Mrs.  Jackson,  hold- 
ing a  radiant  Kimmy  on  her  lap, 
crowded  noisily  into  the  front  seat 
of  the  old  car. 

They  were  among  the  first  to 
reach  the  church.  Liza  and  Jim  were 
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already  there,  with  their  three  stur- 
dy httle  boys,  and  Liza's  mother, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  a  sweet  old  lady, 
and  one  of  Margaret's  best  friends. 
Mrs.  Andrews  had  been  a  semi-in- 
valid for  as  many  years  as  Margaret 
could  remember.  She  took  a  friend- 
ly interest  in  everything  that  went 
on  in  the  community,  and  was 
always  ready  to  give  advice  and 
counsel  whene\'er  she  could. 

As  Margaret  had  had  strict  orders 
from  both  Jed  and  Mrs.  Jackson  to 
keep  awav  from  the  heat  of  the 
kitchen,  she  sat  down  to  chat  with 
Sister  Andrews,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
catch  up  on  the  local  news,  while 


the  two  of  them  kept  an  eye  on 
Kimmy  and  the  ambitious  Hawkins 
youngsters. 

Mrs.  Andrews'  first  words  to  Mar- 
garet were,  "I  guess  there's  no  point 
in  beating  around  the  bush.  Jed's 
folks  left  in  kind  of  a  hurry,  didn't 
they?" 

'Tes,  Dr.  Lansing  had  to  get 
back,"  Margaret  answered,  and  felt 
her  color  rise  with  the  half-truth 
she  had  spoken.  It  was  foolish  not 
to  tell  Mrs.  Andrews  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  arisen,  and  of  Jed's 
parents'  ob\ious  disappointment  in 
the  life  he  had  chosen. 

{To  be  continued) 


cJurntable 

Maude  Rubin 

Just  ^^•hat  would  l)e  the  dire  result 

If  Junior  spoke  as  an  adult 

And  shouted,  "Goodness!  How  you've  grown!' 

Then  in  the  same  inquiring  tone 

Would  brightly  go  right  on  to  say: 

"Let's  see,  ho\\-  old  are  you  today?" 

Just  what  would  be  the  dire  result 

If  Junior  spoke  TO  an  adult? 
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Angehn  W.  Wadky 

Two  beautiful  ladies  have  ealled  on  me; 
Thev  are  verv  distinguished,  it's  plain  to  see. 
Each  carries  an  elegant  e\ening  bag. 
And  they  hold  up  their  skirts  so  the  hems  won't  drag 
As  they  mince  along  in  the  carefulest  way 
In  high-heeled  shoes  that  ha\e  had  their  day. 
Those  hats  were  ne\er  designed  for  those  dresses, 
And  they  slip  askew  on  the  soft  young  tresses. 
But  royal  court  ladies  drcsesd  for  a  ball. 
Couldn't  look  any  prouder  or  sweeter  at  all. 

What  a  surging  of  memories  their  query  brings! 
"Mama,  when  and  where  did  you  wear  these  things?' 


"As  Little  Children" 

Virginia  M.  Kammeyer 


SALLY  was  mixing  fruitcake 
when  Bill  passed  through  the 
kitchen  on  his  way  to  the 
basement.  When  he  came  up 
twenty  minutes  later  for  a  drink  of 
water,  she  was  watching  a  television 
program  and  dreamily  cutting  dates 
onto  the  kitchen  table. 

"Watch  it!"  Bill  said.  Sally 
jumped  and  looked  in  surprise  at 
the  pile  of  fruit  on  the  table. 

Bill  had  bought  the  TV  for  their 
sixth  wedding  anniversary,  and  Sally 
had  wanted  it  placed  so  she  could 
see  it  from  the  kitchen  while  she 
worked.  The  results,  so  far,  had 
been  disastrous.  Sally  had  sliced 
her  finger  while  she  watched  ''Aunt 
Maggie's  Cooking  Bee";  she  had 
poured  Worcestershire  sauce  into  a 
caramel  pudding  while  observing 
the  ''Name  the  Game"  program, 
and  the  purple  stain  in  the  linoleum 
was  grape  juice  she  abstractedly 
poured  on  the  floor  while  viewing, 
"Break  and  Take." 

Holding  Sally's  rapt  attention 
now  was  a  woman  in  an  absurd  hat, 
her  voice  a  gurgle. 

"It's  Mrs.  Hugo  Ouayle  from 
the  Happy  Life  League,"  Sally  ex- 
plained. "She's  talking  about  'We 
are  Deceiving  our  Children.' " 

Bill  took  a  drink  of  water  and 
came  closer  to  look  at  Mrs.  Hugo 
Quayle.  "Looks  to  me  like  she 
thought  she'd  wandered  from  a 
more  exalted  sphere." 

"Bill!  Mrs.  Ouayle  has  been  say- 
ing that  today's  children  live  in  a 
world  of  fantasy— television,  radio, 
the  movies." 

"I'hat's  bad?" 
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''Mrs.  Quayle  says  that  unless  our 
children  are  a\^'akened  to  a  world  of 
reality,  they  won't  adjust  properly 
when  they  are  adults.  We  must 
throw  away  the  fairy  tales." 

"Nuts,"  said  Bill  and  went  back 
downstairs. 

Sally  did  not  dismiss  Mrs.  Hugo 
Ouayle  so  lightly.  Was  she  doing 
her  duty  as  a  mother?  Karl  and 
Ann  seemed  like  normal  children, 
but  they  did  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  games  of  make-believe. 
Karl's  dream  of  the  future  was  to 
be  a  cowboy  and  ride  the  range  in 
a  silk  embroidered  shirt.  Would  it 
be  too  great  a  shock  to  his  system 
when  he  found  out  that  cowboys  do 
not,  for  the  most  part,  wear  silk 
shirts,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
horses  that  can  untie  knots? 

The  mail  truck  stopped  out  by 
the  road.  When  it  passed  on,  there 
was  a  large  package  sticking  half  out 
of  the  box. 

The  children,  who  a  moment  ago 
had  been  playing  in  the  yard,  were 
now  standing  on  tiptoe,  tugging  at 
the  package.  Sally  hurried  across 
the  lawn  and  helped  them  pull  it 
out. 

"It  savs,  To  Karl  and  Ann." 

"Oh,  boy!" 

"It  also  says,   I^o  not  open  until 

"Oh." 

"Who's  it  from.  Mommy?"  Karl 
was  prancing  about,  his  hazel  eyes 
shining.    "Is  it  from  Santa  Claus?" 

Sober,  bro\\'n-e\ed  Ann  echoed 
his  words. 

"I  bet  it's  from  Santa  Claus." 

"I'll  bet  it's  from  Grandpa  and 
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Grandmommy,  because  ifs  post- 
marked Salt  Lake  City.' 

''Does  Grandpa  wear  a  red  suit?" 
asked  Ann. 

"No!"  scoffed  Karl  ''Grandpa 
....  What  does  Grandpa  look  like?" 

"Why  Grandpa  is  very  young 
looking.  His  hair  is  still  black.  And 
Grandmonimy  is  little  and  plump." 

Sally  felt  a  sudden  pang.  It  had 
been  two  years  since  her  parents 
had  seen  the  children.  Grandpa 
and  Grandmommv  in  Salt  Lake 
were  the  only  grandparents  that  Karl 
and  Ann  knew,  since  BilFs  mother 
and  father  were  not  living.  Ann  had 
been  two  and  Karl  three.  Of  course 
they  didn't  remember.  Grandmom- 
my's  health  had  been  too  poor  for 
them  to  make  the  long  drive  again, 
and  every  time  Bill  got  a  vacation, 
something  happened,  it  seemed,  so 
they  and  the  children  couldn't  make 
the  trip  to  Salt  Lake. 

"Is  Grandpa  gonna  come  on 
Ghristmas  an'  bring  us  lots  of  pres- 
ents?" persisted  Ann. 

"No,  darling,  you're  getting 
Grandpa  mixed  up  with  Santa 
Glaus.  Santa  Glaus  is  .  .  .  ."  She 
stopped. 

This  was  what  Mrs.  Hugo  Ouayle 
meant  by  children  living  in  a  world 
of  unreality.  Because  they  only 
knew  Grandpa  as  a  man  who  sent 
them  presents,  they  confused  him 
with  Santa  Glaus. 

VyALKING  back  across  the  froz- 
en lawn,  Sally  resohed  firmly 
to  set  them  straight.  She  led  the 
children  into  the  living  room,  set 
them  on  the  sofa  and  drew  up  a 
chair  before  them.  Bill's  power  saw 
was  still  humming  in  the  basement 
where  he  was  making  a  doll  house 
for  Ann. 


"Karl,  Ann,  Santa  Glaus  is  not  a 
real  man." 

They  looked  at  her  blankly.  "He 
is  just  imaginary.  Santa  never 
brings  you  presents,  because  there 
isn't  any  Santa  Glaus.  All  the  gifts 
you  get  are  from  other  people." 

"But  ...  ."  A  puzzled  look  broke 
out  on  Karl's  face.  "I  saw  him  .  .  . 
uptown,  in  a  store  window." 

"That  was  just  a  man  dressed 
up,"  Sallv  explained  patiently.  "Like 
.  .  .  like  you  dress  up  like  Roy  Rog- 
ers. 

Karl  gave  a  noncommital  "Oh," 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
and  then  dashed  off  to  play.  Ann 
followed. 

There!  Sally  thought  triumph- 
antly. Now  we'll  have  an  hont^i 
Ghristmas.  No  little  fat  man  in  a 
red  suit  is  going  to  get  credit  he 
doesn't  deserve. 

In  the  next  quickly  passing  days, 
Sally  made  plum  puddings  and 
fancy  cookies,  sent  the  last  of  the 
Ghristmas  cards,  and  on  Saturday 
took  the  children  shopping. 

They  entered  Lee  and  Johnson's 
Department  Store.  On  a  huge  dais 
in  the  middle  of  the  glittering  main 
floor  sat  a  jolly  figure  with  a  mag- 
nificent white  flowing  beard. 

"Santa  Glaus!"  Ann  tugged  at 
Sally's  hand.  Karl  had  already 
dashed  over  to  get  a  closer  look. 

"It's  not  really  Santa  Glaus,  darl- 
ing.    I  told  you.     It's  just  a  man." 

Santa  extended  a  mittened  hand 
and  said  in  a  rich,  booming  voice, 
"Would  you  like  to  sit  on  Santa's 
lap,  little  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you 
want  for  Ghristmas?" 

Karl  hesitated,  looked  at  his  moth- 
er. 

"We  have  to  get  Daddy's  pres- 
(Contiiiued  on  page  860) 
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cJheology^ — Characters  and  Teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon 

Lesson  30— Moroni  and  the  Nephite  Arnnies  Serve  Their  Country 

and  Their  Church 

Elder  Lehnd  H.  Monson 

(Text:  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  chapters  43-49) 

For  Tuesday,  March  1,  1955 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  his  people  to  be  destroyed,  if 
they  remain  righteous  and  uphold  the  truth. 


Invasions  of  Lamanites 
pOLLOWING  Alma's  great  teach- 
ings and  admonitions  to  his 
his  three  sons,  they  went  forth  in 
the  power  of  the  Priesthood  among 
the  people  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Alma  ''himself  could  not  rest"  so 
he  also  preached. 

At  this  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Nephites,  about  seventy-three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  be- 
gan a  series  of  invasions  by  the  La- 
manites  who  captured  some  cities 
of  the  Nephites. 

During  the  dark  years  of  war,  a 
great  military  leader  Moroni  arose 
among  the  Nephites  who  was  named 
chief  captain  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  given  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Nephites.  Not  only 
was  he  a  great  military  genius,  he 

Page  840 


was  also  a  mighty  spiritual  leader. 
When  Moroni  was  faced  with  a  de- 
cision on  the  war,  he  turned  to  Alma 
and  sought  the  will  of  the  Lord 
through  him. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  Laman- 
ites  was  into  the  land  of  Antionum, 
occupied  by  the  apostate  Nephites, 
the  Zoramites,  who  had  become  La- 
manites.  Zerahemnah,  leader  of  the 
Lamanites,  wished  to  ".  .  .  usurp 
great  power  over  them,  and  also 
that  he  might  gain  power  over  the 
Nephites  by  bringing  them  into 
bondage''  (Alma  43:8).  Through 
this  knowledge  of  those  under  him, 
he  recognized  that  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  also  apostate  Nephites 
'\  .  .  were  of  a  more  wicked  and 
murderous  disposition  than  the  La- 
manites were  .  .   ."    (Alma  43:6), 
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and  so  all  the  chief  captains  whom 
he  appointed  were  either  Amalekites 
or  Zoramites. 

The  intention  of  the  Lamanites 
throughout  the  wars  that  followed 
was  either  to  destroy  the  Nephites 
or  bring  them  into  bondage  that 
they  might  hold  sway  over  all  the 
land.  The  desire  of  the  Nephites, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  preserve 
their  lands,  to  be  allowed  to  support 
their  wives  and  children,  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  and  their  Church. 
When  successes  came  to  the  Ne- 
phites, they  came  because  of  the 
righteousness  of  Moroni,  his  prayer- 
ful conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  valor 
of  his  armies  who  put  their  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  called  upon  him  to 
spare  them  in  their  dire  extremity. 
However,  many  of  the  Nephites,  at 
this  time,  were  unrighteous,  and  so 
brought  upon  all  the  Nephites  af- 
flictions and  troubles. 

The  way  Moroni  armed  his  men 
and  fortified  his  cities  as  told  in 
The  Book  of  Mormon,  reminds  one 
of  the  way  the  Europeans  did  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  put  on  them 
breastplates,  arm-shields,  head 
shields,  and  thick  clothing.  Their 
weapons  were  the  sword,  cimeters, 
bows  and  arrows,  stones  and  slings. 

When  the  Lamanites  observed 
the  protection  given  the  Nephites 
by  their  armor,  they  copied  it  and 
armed  their  own  warriors  in  like 
manner.  However,  when  they  came 
upon  a  Nephite  city  in  their  new 
armor,  they  discovered  that  the  wis- 
dom of  Moroni  had  kept  the  Ne- 
phites a  step  ahead  in  the  wonder- 
ful new  way  he  had  fortified  the 
city.  (See  Alma  50:1-6.) 

Battle  at  Mantf 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 


Lamanites  withdrew  from  Antio- 
num  when  they  found  how  well  pro- 
tected the  Nephite  army  was,  even 
though  fewer  in  numbers.  When 
the  Lamanites  withdrew  into  the 
wilderness,  Moroni  was  very  desir- 
ous of  knowing  their  next  point  of 
attack,  so  he  sent  spies  after  them 
in  the  wilderness  and  then: 

.  .  .  knowing  of  the  prophecies  of  Alma, 
sent  certain  men  unto  him,  desiring  him 
that  he  should  inquire  of  the  Lord 
whither  the  armies  of  the  Nephites 
should  go  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Lamanites.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Alma, 
and  Alma  informed  the  messengers  of 
Moroni,  that  the  armies  of  the  Laman- 
ites were  marching  round  about  in  the 
wilderness,  that  they  might  come  over 
into  the  land  of  Manti,  that  they  might 
commence  an  attack  upon  the  weaker 
part  of  the  people  .  .  .  (Alma  43:23-24). 

Through  this  warning,  Moroni 
prepared  the  people  of  Manti,  and 
by  dividing  his  army  and  through 
stratagem  (for  '*.  .  .  he  thought  it 
no  sin  that  he  should  defend  them 
by  stratagem  ..."  (Alma  43:30) 
because  of  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
Lamanites),  the  Lamanites  were  de- 
feated although  ''.  .  .  never  had  the 
Lamanites  been  known  to  fight  with 
such  exceeding  great  strength  and 
courage,  no,  not  even  from  the  be- 
ginning" (Alma  43:43).  When  the 
Nephites,  whose  army  was  less  than 
half  as  large  as  the  enemy's,  were 
about  to  flee,  Moroni  inspired  them 
with  ''.  .  .  thoughts  of  their  lands, 
their  liberty,  yea,  their  freedom  from 
bondage."  Thus  inspired  ''.  .  .  they 
turned  upon  the  Lamanites,  and 
they  cried  with  one  voice  unto  the 
Lord  their  God  .  .  .  and  in  that 
selfsame  hour  that  they  cried  unto 
the  Lord  for  their  freedom,  the  La- 
manites began  to  flee  before 
them  .  .  /'  (Alma  43:48  ff.) 
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When  the  Lamanites  saw  they 
were  encircled  and  Moroni  saw  they 
were  ''.  .  .  struck  with  terror"  (Ahiia 
43:53),  so  charitable  was  Moroni 
that  he  stopped  the  fighting  and 
said: 

.  .  .  Behold,  Zerahemnah,  that  we  do 
not  desire  to  be  men  of  blood.  Ye  know 
that  ye  are  in  our  liands,  yet  we  do  not 
desire  to  slay  you  (Alma  44:1). 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the 
Lord  was  with  the  Nephites: 

.  .  .  because  of  our  religion  and  our  faith 
in  Christ  ,  .  .  and  never  will  the  Lord 
suffer  that  we  shall  be  destroyed  except 
we  should  fall  into  transgression  and  de- 
ny our  faith   (Alma  44:3-4). 

Have  a  class  member  read  all  of 
Alma  44:4. 

Moroni  pled  with  Zerahemnah.  If 
the  Lamanites  would  deliver  up 
their  weapons  and  go  their  way,  and 
vow  to  come  no  more  to  war  against 
the  Nephites,  he  promised  the  La- 
manites he  would  spare  their  lives. 
Zerahemnah  agreed  to  deliver  up 
his  weapons,  but  he  said,  ".  .  .  we 
will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  take  an 
oath  unto  you,  which  we  know  that 
we  shall  break,  and  also  our  chil- 
dren .  .  ."  (Alma  44:8),  nor  would 
he  acknowledge  that  God  had  de- 
livered the  Nephites,  but  said  it  was 
their  superior  armor. 

Moroni  said,  ''.  .  .  I  cannot  recall 
the  words  which  I  have  spoken  .  .  ." 
(Alma  44:11),  therefore  the  battle 
was  resumed.  But  when  Zerahem- 
nah rushed  forward  to  kill  Moroni, 
a  soldier  of  Moroni's  broke  Zera- 
hemnah's  sword  off  at  the  hilt  and 
took  off  his  scalp.  Zerahemnah  with- 
drew among  his  own  soldiers.  Many 
Lamanites  then  came  forth  willing 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  of  peace. 
These,  the  Nephites  allowed  to  de- 


part into  the  wilderness.  The  battle 
then  was  waged  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  until  finally  Zerahemnah  capit- 
ulated and  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  peace,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
army  departed  into  the  wilderness. 

And  the  armies  of  the  Nephites,  or  of 
Moroni,  returned  and  came  to  their 
houses  and  their  lands.  And  thus  ended 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
judges  over  the  people  of  Nephi.  And 
thus  ended  the  record  of  Alma,  which  was 
written  upon  the  plates  of  Nephi  (Alma 
44:23-24). 

Alma  Entrusts  Records  to  Helaman 
The  Nephites  rejoiced  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  Lamanites  and 
'\  .  .  they  did  fast  much  and  pray 
much,  and  they  did  worship  God 
with  exceeding  great  joy"  (Alma 
45:1).  Helaman,  son  of  Alma,  con- 
tinued the  record  of  the  wars  (Alma, 
chapters  45-62).  Helaman  wrote 
that  his  father.  Alma,  came  to  him 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  judges.  After  testing  the 
faith  of  Helaman  by  asking  if  he 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
words  which  he.  Alma,  had  spoken 
concerning  the  records  which  had 
been  kept,  and,  after  Helaman's 
promising  to  keep  Alma's  command- 
ments with  all  his  heart.  Alma  re- 
vealed a  prophecy  to  his  son  Hela- 
man which  Helaman  was  told  to 
record,  but  not  to  make  known  to 
the  people  living  at  this  time.  Alma 
declared:  ''.  .  .  what  I  prophesy  un- 
to thee  shall  not  be  made  known, 
even  until  the  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled .  .  r  (Alma  45:9). 

Then  Helaman  was  told  of  the 
dwindling  in  unbelief  of  the  Ne- 
phites: 

...  in  four  hundred  years  from  the 
time  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  manifest  him- 
self unto  them  ....  Yea,  and  then  shall 
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they  see  wars  and  pestilences,  yea,  fam- 
ines and  bloodshed,  even  until  the  people 
of  Nephi  shall  become  extinct  .  .  .  yea, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  because  they  shall 
sin  against  so  great  light  and  knowledge 
.  .  .  that  from  that  day,  e\en  the  fourth 
generation  shall  not  all  pass  away  before 
this  great  iniquity  shall  come  ....  But 
whosoever  rcmaineth,  and  is  not  destro\ed 
in  that  great  and  dreadful  day,  shall  be 
numbered  among  the  Lamanites,  and  shall 
become  like  unto  them,  all,  sa\e  it  be  a 
few  who  shall  be  called  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord;  and  them  shall  the  Lamanites 
pursue  even  until  they  shall  become  ex- 
tinct. And  now,  because  of  iniquity,  this 
prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled  (Alma  45:10 
ff.). 

When  Alma  had  said  these  things 
to  Helaman,  he  blessed  him  and 
also  his  other  sons  and  ''.  .  .  blessed 
the  earth  for  the  righteons'  sake" 
(Alma  45:15).    Alma  also  said: 

.  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God — Cursed 
shall  be  .  .  .  this  land,  unto  e\ery  na- 
tion, kindred,  tongue,  and  people,  unto 
destruction,  which  do  wickedly,  when  they 
are  fully  ripe  ...  for  this  is  the  cursing 
and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  land, 
for  the  Lord  cannot  look  upon  sin  with 
the  least  degree  of  allowance  (Alma 
45:16). 

After  saying  these  words  Alma 
blessed  the  Church  and: 

.  .  .  departed  out  of  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla,  as  if  to  go  into  the  land  of  Melek. 
And  ...  he  was  never  heard  of  more; 
as  to  his  death  or  burial  we  know  not  of. 
Behold,  this  we  know,  that  he  was  a 
righteous  man  and  the  saying  \\ent 
abroad  in  the  church  that  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  Spirit,  or  buried  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  even  as  JMoses  .  .  .  (Alma 
45:18-19). 

Rise  of  the  King-Men; 
Title  of  Liberty 

Helaman  and  his  brethren  went 
through  all  the  cities  to  ''.  .  .  estab- 
lish the  church  again  ..."   (Alma 


45:22)  and  appointing  ".  .  .  priests 
and  teachers  throughout  all  the 
land,  o\er  all  the  churches"  (Alma 
45:22),  but  because  of  pride  in 
their  great  riches,  many  would  not 
heed  the  words  of  Helaman.  The 
leader  of  the  dissenters  who  were 
seeking  power  was  Amalickiah  who 
desired  to  be  king.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  their  recent  great  victory  over 
the  Lamanites,  the  Nephites  again 
became  divided  and  their  affairs 
were: 

.  .  .  exceedingly  precarious  and  danger- 
ous ....  Thus  we  sec  how  quick  the 
children  of  men  do  forget  the  Lord  their 
God,  yea,  how  quick  to  do  iniquity,  and 
to  be  led  away  by  the  evil  one  (Alma 
46:7-8). 

When  Moroni  heard  of  the  dis- 
sensions, he  was  angry  with  Amalic- 
kiah, and  Moroni  rent  his  coat  and 
took  a  piece  of  it  on  which  he  wrote: 

...  In  memory  of  our  God,  our  re- 
ligion, and  freedom,  and  our  peace,  our 
wi\es,  and  our  children — and  he  fastened 
it  upon  the  end  of  a  pole  (Alma  46:12). 

The  Christians  (the  true  believers 
of  Christ)  came  forth,  and  casting 
their  rent  garments  at  the  feet  of 
Moroni,  they  covenanted  that  they 
would  maintain  their  rights  and 
their  religion  so  that  the  Lord  would 
bless  them. 

Moroni  related  to  them  a  sig- 
nificant prophecy  made  by  Jacob, 
father  of  the  twelve  tribes.  (Have  a 
class  member  read  Alma  46:23-27.) 

Then  Moroni  sent  throughout 
the  land  rallying  to  his  cause  all 
those  who  would  fight  for  liberty. 
When  Amalickiah  saw  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  outnumbered,  he  fled 
with  them.  Moroni  sought  to  in- 
tercept them  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  most  of  the  dissenters  back 
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to  Zarahemla,  but  Amalickiah  es- 
caped with  a  small  number  of  men 
to  the  Lamanites. 

Through  treachery  Amalickiah 
made  himself  king  of  the  Laman- 
ites after  killing  the  king  and  mar- 
rying the  queen,  but  servants  who 
were  guarding  the  king  escaped  to 
the  land  of  Zarahemla  and  joined 
the  people  of  Ammon.  Amalickiah: 

.  .  .  was  acknowledged  king  throughout 
all  the  land,  among  all  the  people  of  the 
Lamanites,  who  were  composed  of  the 
Lamanites  and  the  Lemuelites  and  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  all  the  dissenters  of  the 
Nephites,  from  the  reign  of  Nephi  down 
to  the  present  time   (Alma  47:35). 

Character  oi  Moroni 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the 
series  of  battles  with  the  Lamanites 
was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
character  of  Moroni.  We  are  told: 

.  .  .  Moroni  was  a  strong  and  a  mighty 
man;  he  was  a  man  of  a  perfect  under- 
standing; yea,  a  man  that  did  not  delight 
in  bloodshed;  a  man  whose  soul  did  joy 
in  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  and  his  brethren  from  bondage 
and  slavery;  Yea,  a  man  whose  heart  did 
swell  with  thanksgiving  to  his  God  .  .  . 
a  man  who  did  labor  exceedingly  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  his  people  ...  a 
man  who  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
....  Yea,  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
if  all  men  had  been,  and  were,  and  ever 
would  be,  like  unto  Moroni,  behold,  the 
very  powers  of  hell  would  have  been  shak- 


en forever;  yea,  the  devil  would  never  have 
power  over  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men.  Behold,  he  was  a  man  like  unto 
Ammon,  the  son  of  Mosiah,  yea,  and 
even  the  other  sons  of  Mosiah,  yea,  and 
also  Alma  and  his  sons,  for  they  were  all 
men  of  God  (Alma  48:11  ff.). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  nine- 
teenth year  peace  was  restored,  and 
there  was: 

.  .  .  exceeding  great  prosperity  in  the 
church  because  of  their  heed  and  dili- 
gence which  they  gave  unto  the  word  of 
God,  which  was  declared  unto  them  by 
Helaman,  and  Shiblon,  and  Corianton, 
and  Ammon  and  his  brethren,  yea,  and 
by  all  those  who  had  been  ordained  by 
the  holy  order  of  God,  being  baptized 
unto  repentance,  and  sent  forth  to  preach 
among  the  people  (Alma  49:30). 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 

1.  What  were  the  differences  in  the 
objectives  of  the  Nephites  and  Laman- 
ites? 

2.  What  were  the  Nephites  taught 
about  defending  themselves?  (See  Alma 
43:46-47.) 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  ".  .  .  we  also  see  the  great  wicked- 
ness one  very  wicked  man  can  cause  to 
take  place  among  the  children  of  men" 
(Alma  46:9). 

4.  Comment  on  the  significance  of  the 
statement  "...  they  [Nephites]  were  sor- 
ry to  be  the  means  of  sending  so  many 
of  their  brethren  out  of  this  world  into 
an  eternal  world,  unprepared  to  meet 
their  God"  (Alma  48:23). 


cJhere    Vi/ill  Always   {Joe  a   Christmas 


AdeUa  M.  Pierce 

There  will  always  be  a  Christmas; 
It  will  forever  bring 
New  faith,  new  hope,  new  courage, 
As  joyous  carols  ring. 

And  always  through  the  darkness 
The  Christmas  star  will  shine, 
A  pledge  of  peace  and  freedom 
To  this  land  of  yours  and  mine. 


viSiting  cJeacher  1 1  iessages 

Book  of  Mormon  Gems  of  Truth 

Lesson  30:  ".  .  .  As  Ye  Have  Begun  to  Teach  the  Word  Even  So  I  would 

That  Ye  Should  Continue  to  Teach  ....  Use  Boldness,  But  Not  Over- 

bearance;  and  Also  See  That  Ye  Bridle  All  Your  Passions,  That 

Ye  May  Be  Filled  With  Love  .  .  ."  (Alma  38:10,  12). 

LeonQ  O.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  March  i,  1955 

Objccti\e:  To  show  the  need  of  being  courageous  in  teaching  the  word  of  God 
and  being  filled  with  love. 


A  LMA,  in  this  passage,  gives  coun- 
sel to  his  son  concerning  his 
conduct  and  its  relation  to  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  We  are  all  teachers  —  if 
not  directly,  then  indirectly,  by  the 
lives  we  live,  the  examples  we  set 
before  others.  And  thus  Alma's  ad- 
vice can  well  apply  to  each  of  us. 
In  showing  another  a  better  way  of 
life,  it  is  well  to  be  courageous  in 
its  defense,  but  never  should  one 
approach  the  point  of  being  arro 
gant  or  dictatorial.  Love  must  fill 
the  heart. 

Love  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world.  More  good  can  be  ac- 
complished through  its  use  than  by 
any  other  medium.  It  is  the  most 
effective  tool  in  combating  evil.  If 
wisely  given,  it  may  often  change 
the  most  wayward  or  stubborn  heart. 
Love  is  constructi\'e  in  nature;  it 
lends  encouragement,  builds  and 
ennobles.  As  President  George  Al- 
bert Smith  often  said,  'Teople  can 
be  lo\ed  into  doing  good.  They  can- 
not be  forced."  Lo\e  is  not  com- 
patible with  anger,  hatred,  or  vice. 
These  must  be  ruled  out  of  life  if 
one  is  to  be  consistently  filled  with 
love.    Either  we  learn  to  control  our 


passions  or  our  passions  will  crowd 
out  much  of  the  love  which  should 
be  in  our  hearts. 

How  may  we  bridle  our  passions, 
as  Alma  advised?  It  is  suggested  by 
some  that  we  concentrate  on  one 
weakness  at  a  time,  determine  to 
control  it  one  day  at  a  time,  and 
soon,  under  this  schedule,  the  weeks 
and  months  will  give  evidence  of 
\ictory.  President  Brigham  Young 
gives  concrete  ad\'ice  on  conquering 
one's  temper: 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who 
cannot  overcome  his  passion,  if  he  will 
struggle  earnestly  to  do  so.  If  you  find 
passion  coming  on  you,  go  off  to  some 
place  where  you  cannot  be  heard;  let  none 
of  \our  family  see  you  or  hear  you,  while 
it  is  upon  you,  but  struggle  till  it  leaves 
\ou;  and  pray  for  strength  to  overcome  .  .  . 
If  you  first  gain  power  to  check  your  words, 
you  will  then  begin  to  have  power  to 
check  your  judgment,  and  at  length  actual- 
ly gain  power  to  cheek  your  thoughts  and 
reflections  {Discourses  oi  Bngham  Young, 
1946  Edition,  chapter  XXIII,  page  267). 

In  order  to  be  filled  with  love,  one 
must  devote  some  time  to  its  de- 
velopment. In  this  busy  day,  we 
are  very  conscious  of  time.  With 
each  passing  hour  certain  appoint- 
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ments  and  duties  must  be  per- 
formed. But  how  much  time  are 
we  devoting  to  loving  one  another? 
Are  we  taking  enough  time  to  dis- 
pense this  priceless  commodity?  Is 
there  time  for  us  to  be  patient, 
kind?  If  not,  then  we  are  not  us- 
ing time  judiciously,  for  love  is  the 
most  needed  corrective  for  this 
world's  ills.    The  Savior  said: 

A    new    commandment    I    give     unto 
you,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have 


lo\ed  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another 
(John  13:34). 

In  the  Church  there  are  numer- 
ous opportunities  afforded  us  to 
show  our  love  for  one  another,  and 
the  more  of  these  opportunities  we 
accept,  the  greater  will  be  our 
capacity  for  love.  ''As  we  love,  we 
serve,  and  as  we  serve,  our  love  is 
increased."  In  a  spirit  of  love  we 
can  truly  teach  the  word  of  God 
to  others. 


vi/ork    1 1  ieetifig — Selection,  Care,  and  Use  of 

Household  Equipment 

(A  Course  Recommended  for  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  6— Home  Freezers  and  Refrigerators 

Rhea  H.  Gardner 

For  Tuesday,  March  8,  1955 


lyiODERN  home  refrigeration 
equipment  has  done  as  much 
or  more  to  improve  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  add  to  the  pleasantness  of 
life  than  any  other  kind  of  house- 
hold equipment.  Home  freezers 
and  refrigerators  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  isolated  farm  families  to 
enjoy  garden  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables the  vear  around.  A  continuous 
supply  of  fresh  meat  and  other 
foods,  stored  in  the  home  freezer  or 
nearby  locker  plant,  has  made  pos- 
sible appetizing  and  nutritious  meals 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Before  you  buy  a  home  freezer 
you  would  do  well  to  have  definite 
plans  for  securing  food  to  put  into 
it.  The  wisdom  of  buying  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  regu- 
lar retail  market  is  questionable.  Un- 
less one  can  raise  his  own  vegetables 


and  fruit  or  secure  them  in  quantity 
directly  from  a  grower,  it  may  pay 
to  buy  a  freezer  just  large  enough 
for  meat  and  cooked  foods.  Frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  avail- 
able at  most  grocery  stores  at  a  fair 
price. 

If  one  intends  to  fill  the  freezer 
with  home  produced  foods,  plans 
for  increased  amounts  and  varieties 
best  suited  to  freezing  should  be 
made  prior  to  planting  time. 

Homemakers  should  be  sure  they 
have  sufficient  room  in  their  homes 
for  a  freezer  and  they  would  do  well 
to  understand  what  the  total  cost 
of  owning  a  home  freezer  will  be 
before  actually  making  the  purchase. 
This  includes  interest  on  the  mon- 
ey invested,  cost  of  repairs  and  up- 
keep (approximately  two  per  cent 
of    cost    per    year),    electricity    to 
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freeze  food  and  maintain  storage 
temperature,  and  cost  of  packaging. 
Consider  the  home  freezer,  hke 
most  other  kitchen  apphances,  a 
real  advance  in  hving  standards,  but 
one  that  costs  rather  than  saves 
money. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  home 
freezer  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  how  well  the  space  is  utilized 
and  the  total  pounds  of  food  frozen 
over  a  given  period.  The  more  rap- 
id the  turnover  of  products  stored, 
the  less  cost  of  operation  per  pound 
of  food.  Some  folks  boast  of  keep- 
ing food  in  their  freezer  for  many 
months  or  even  years.  This  is  not 
economical.  The  major  operating 
cost  is  the  cost  of  keeping  food  froz- 
en. A  roast  that  has  been  kept  in 
the  freezer  for  nearly  two  years  costs 
several  times  more  than  the  market 
price  of  a  fresh  roast. 

Freezers  are  useful  for  the  storage 
of  ready-cooked  foods.  By  cooking 
generous  quantities  and  freezing  the 
surplus,  a  family  can  eat  several 
times  with  only  slightly  more  labor 
costs  than  for  one  preparation. 

Develop  the  habit  of  storing  pack- 
ages in  your  freezer  in  an  orderly 
manner,  thus  saving  space.  Be  sure 
everything  is  properly  packaged.  Be 
familiar  with 'the  amount  of  food 
that  can  be  safely  frozen  at  one 
time.  The  usual  amount  is  four  to 
six  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Food 
freezes  slowly  and  loses  much  of  its 
fresh  flavor  and  firm  texture  if  more 
than  this  is  put  in.  Each  package 
should  be  in  direct  contact  with  a 
freezing  surface. 

How  often  frost  should  be  scraped 
off  the  walls  of  your  freezer  depends 
on  how  nearly  packages  are  \'apor 
proof  and  how  often  the  freezer  is 
opened.     In  most  cases,  defrosting 


is  necessary  only  once  or  twice  a 
year.  It  is  easy  to  do  if  you  remove 
the  frost  while  it  is  dry,  not  icy, 
and  only  half  an  inch  or  so  thick. 
If  you  wait  longer  the  freezer  must 
be  disconnected  until  the  ice  melts. 

The  purchase  of  a  refrigerator  al- 
so calls  for  pre-planning  and  analyz- 
ing of  needs  over  a  long  period.  If 
one  has  or  intends  to  buy  a  home 
freezer,  space  for  general  storage  of 
food  requiring  refrigeration  is  all 
that  will  be  needed.  The  current 
trend  is  to  ha\e  space  for  the  stor- 
age of  frozen  food  across  the  com- 
plete upper  part  of  the  freezing  unit. 
This  convenience  is  not  justified 
economically  if  there  is  a  locker 
nearby.  However,  if  you  rent  a 
commercial  locker  which  is  some 
distance  awav,  it  would  be  wise  to 
select  a  refrigerator  with  enough 
freezing  space  so  you  can  store  pack- 
ages of  frozen  food  in  it  between 
your  weekly  or  semi-weekly  visits  to 
the  locker. 

You  can  save  money  by  storing 
the  right  kinds  of  food  in  your  lock- 
er. Corn  on  the  cob  is  definitely  in 
the  luxury  class,  as  ninety-two  per 
cent  of  an  ear  of  corn  is  inedible. 
Freezing  and  storage  space  cannot 
be  used  interchangeably  without 
special  packaging,  since  storage  area 
is  maintained  at  a  forty-three  de- 
grees temperature,  and  the  freezing 
compartment  at  a  temperature  of 
zero. 

Some  automatic  features  recently 
made  in  refrigerators  cost  more  than 
would  several  additional  cubic  feet 
of  storage  space.  Before  buying  a 
refrigerator,  decide  which  will  serve 
your  needs  best. 

Do  not  clutter  up  the  refrigerator 
with  foods  that  do  not  require  re- 
frigeration.   Wash    vegetables    and 
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trim  off  inedible  portions.  Remove  either  a  refrigerator  or  home  freezer 

store  wrappings  from  meat  and  put  is  not  small.     They  are  pieces  of 

in  covered  dishes  or  plastic  bags.  To  equipment  that  can  return  you  divi- 

remove  a  quart  of  milk  from  the  dends  through  wise  use,  or  cost  you 

refrigerator,  use  one  cup  of  it,  and  excessive  amounts  through  misuse, 

then  allow  the  rest  to  remain  out  Be  sure  a  reputable  dealer  is  within 

until  it  reaches  room  temperature  reach,  who  will  be  responsible  for 

before  putting  the  quart  back,  is  an  having    your    equipment    serviced 

extravagant  practice.  More  heat  is  when  and  if  necessary, 
put  back  in  the  refrigerator  than  if 


the  door  were  left  open  until  all  the 
cold  air  escaped.  This  is  due  to 
the  principle  of  high  heat  retention 
by  certain  foods. 

Cold  air  in  the  storage  area  of 
your  refrigerator  cannot  circulate  ef- 
fectively when  food  is  packed  solid- 
ly on  each  shelf. 

Defrosting  a  refrigerator  is  advis- 
able before  frost  is  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Ice  on  coils  acts  as  an  in- 
sulator and  rapidly  cuts  down  the 
efficiency  of  the  cooling  system  and 
forces  the  motor  to  run  more. 

The    investment    necessary    for 


Thoughts  ioT  Discussion 

1.  In  what  ways  has  your  refrigerator  or 
freezer  contributed  toward  better  living 
for  you  and  your  family? 

2.  What  experiences  have  you  had  with 
your  freezer  that  others  might  profit  by, 
such  as  having  the  freezer  on  a  different 
circuit  than  your  other  large  pieces  of 
equipment  to  avoid  blowing  fuses? 

3.  Give  handy  hints  regarding  use  of 
deep  freezers  or  refrigerators. 

4.  Allow  for  adequate  discussion  by 
members. 

See:  "Gardening  for  the  Home  Freez- 
er," by  G.  W.  McGullough,  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  April  1954,  page  253; 
and  "Safe  Method  of  Freezing  Gorn,"  The 
ReUef  Society  Magazine,  June  1954,  page 
393- 


JLiterature — Literature  of  England 

Lesson   46— Victorian   Humorists 
Elder  Briant  S.  Jacobs 

r 

For  Tuesday,  March  15,  1955 

Objective:     To   appreciate   humor   better   and    to    understand    the    necessity   and 
value  of  humor  in  our  own  lives. 


TF  during  the  recent  war,  with  its 
rationing,  mass  relocation  of  chil- 
dren, saturation  air  raids,  block- 
busters, and  magnesium  fire  bombs, 
the  British  had  not  been  able  to 
make  puns  about  Hitler,  and  jokes 
about  their  own  sufferings,  they 
might  well  have  had  their  spirits 
broken  from  within.  As  it  was, 
their  moral  stubbornness  and  their 


humor  gave  them  a  ''bounce"  which 
was  their  strongest  secret  weapon. 

Traditionally  the  true  Briton  has 
possessed  a  ready  wit,  and  the  ability 
to  toss  off  a  joke  lightly.  Despite 
their  heavy  seriousness,  Victorian 
Englishmen  in  this  were  no  differ- 
ent from  the  English  either  before 
or  since. 

To  know  literature  is  to  know  life 
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in  its  fullness.  Surely  in  our  past 
treatment  of  English  literature  we 
have  committed  serious  error,  if  we 
have  defined  great  literature  only  as 
lofty,  serious  writing.  True,  just  as 
life  is  deep,  broad,  and  profound, 
mysterious  even,  so  must  these 
qualities  be  central  to  any  true  lit- 
erature which  hopes  to  mirror  life. 
But  equally  true,  life  is  also  humor- 
ous, satirical,  playful. 

One  man  is  as  incapable  of  high 
humor  as  another  is  of  high  serious- 
ness. For  every  Milton  we  have  a 
Chaucer;  for  everv  Carhle  and  Rus- 
kin  and  Arnold,  with  their  intensitv 
and  complete  absence  of  humor,  we 
have  Thackeray  and  Lewis  Carroll 
and  Sir  William  S.  Gilbert,  prank- 
sters and  punners  supreme. 

Now,  as  from  the  beginning.  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  are  a  joyous  people. 
In  no  small  measure,  our  pioneers 
were  buoyed  up  and  heartened  by 
their  sense  of  humor.  How  often 
quoted  are  words  of  our  leaders 
which  sparkle  with  wit.  Such  hu- 
mor, like  literature,  is  uni\ersal. 
Also  universal  are  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, 'The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat," 
and  The  Mikado.  It  is  to  these, 
then,  that  we  now  turn  to  join  in 
the  delightful  "un-Victorian"  fun 
which  has  ne\'er  been  confined  to 
any  particular  place  or  time. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  Charles 
Dickens,  Poet  Laureate  of  Humor 
and  Good  Cheer,  could  have  achiev- 
ed his  popularitv  in  an  age  earlier 
than  his  own.  His  art  needed  the 
cheap  steam  press  to  get  the  last 
written  chapter  into  the  hands  of 
waiting  thousands.  Such  a  press  also 
reproduced  wood  and,  later,  steel 
engravings  at  low  cost.  Dickens' 
writings  attained   twice   the  power 


after  they  were  also  caricatured  by 
Cruikshank's  illustrations. 

Punch 

In  this  age  of  humor  and  carica- 
ture, one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  of  British  institutions  had 
its  beginnings.  Punch,  the  British 
magazine  of  humor  and  satire  which 
still  appears  every  week  with  the 
same  old  cover,  was  first  published 
July  17,  1841.  The  success  of  Punch 
was  assured  by  "Mrs.  Caudle's  Cur- 
tain Lectures,"  the  printed  mono- 
logues she  deli\'ered  in  bed  to  her 
husband  each  night  before  going  to 
sleep.  This  feature  appeared  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  so 
beloved  by  the  English  middle-class 
that  there  are  those  who  assert,  even 
today,  that  certain  nostalgic  English 
people  continue  to  subscribe  to 
Punch  in  the  hope  that  before  their 
subscription  expires,  Mrs.  Caudle's 
lectures  will  re-appear. 

Humorous  \^ictorian  verse  was 
the  mainstay  of  Punch.  It  falls  into 
two  classes:  nonsense  \'erse,  which, 
other  than  itself,  has  no  excuse  for 
being  (nor  needs  one),  and  light 
satire.  We  shall  discuss  the  first 
type  first,  beginning  with  Edward 
Lear. 

Edward  Lear   (1812-1888;  see  text 

pp.  824,  826-827). 

A  lifelong  student  of  animals  and 
nature,  Edward  Lear  studied  art  and 
through  his  active  years  traveled 
widely  in  Europe  and  Africa  paint- 
ing animals  and  landscapes.  For 
more  than  a  decade  he  was  an  art 
teacher  in  Rome,  and  he  illustrated 
Tennyson's  poems.  When,  in  1845, 
he  broke  his  voluntarv  exile  and  re- 
turned  to  England,  he  gave  Queen 
Victoria  drawing  lessons.    In  addi- 
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EDWARD  LEAR 

tion  to  his  verse  he  wrote  so  many 
limericks  for  his  own  amusement 
that  he,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  kept  the  limerick  alive. 

Not  only  is  his  immortal  ''The 
Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat"  nonsense 
and  fun;  it  is  also,  in  its  fashion,  a 
successful  lyrical  love  poem.  For 
as  we  read  the  poem,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  pussy  indeed  is 
lovely,  and  when: 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  You  elegant  fowl, 

How  charmingly  sweet  you  sing! 
Oh,  let  us  be  married;  too  long  we  have 
tarried  .... 

(text  p.  826,  lines  12-15) 

are  not  Lear's  rhythms  and  internal 
rhymes  (owl-fowl)  completely  suc- 
cessful in  making  this  owl  as  elegant 
as  ever  an  owl  can  be?  Bong-tree, 
piggy- wig,  ru ncibJe,  and  pea  -  green 
betray  Lear's  great  pleasure  in  in- 
venting and  sounding  words,  just 
for  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  and 
feeling  them  soothe  the  tongue,  the 
ear,  and  the  image-making  imagina- 
tion.   Rujicible,  a  rhythmic,  melo- 


dious word,  connotes  far  more  when 
used  in  Lear  than  can  e\er  be 
gleaned  from  any  definition  such  as 
the  one  which  is  recorded  in  serious 
literalness  in  our  text.  Likewise,  in 
reading  the  parody  on  Wordsworth, 
any  child  instinctively  knows  that 
Tiniskoop-hiUs  and  Borley-Melling 
are  Learean  landmarks  —  far  more 
real  in  that  never-neverland  of  the 
imagination  than  in  any  stuffily 
actual  place! 

Charles  Stuart  CalverJey  (1831-1884; 

see  text,  pp.  824,  827). 

An  exceptionally  gifted  classical 
scholar,  Calverley  translated  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  into  English,  and 
Milton,  Herbert,  Pope,  and  Tenny- 
son into  Latin.  At  Oxford  he  was 
popular  for  his  ready  wit  and  charm- 
ing conversation.  He  practiced  law 
for  a  time,  but  a  skating  accident 
at  age  thirty-five  ended  his  active 
career. 

Calverley's  writing  is  not  for 
children;  for  them  it  remains  mean- 
ingless nonsense.  However,  for  those 
who  recently  read  Rossetti's  "Sister 
Helen"  (text,  p.  787),  Calverley's 
''Ballad"  (text,  p.  827)  contains  in 
rich  measure  the  intellectual  delight 
which  comes  from  a  combination  of 
irony  (the  exact  reverse  of  what  is 
being  said),  parody  (mocking  imi- 
tation), and  kittenish  playfulness. 
For  someone  who  is  not  completely 
''taken  in"  by  Rossetti's  oft-repeated 
refrain  about  hell  and  heaven,  how 
telling  a  device  it  is  to  substitute 
for  Rossetti's  refrain,  the  new  (and 
moving)  refrain,  "Butter  and  eggs 
and  a  pound  of  cheese."  What 
sheer,  clean  fun! 

Always,  throughout  Caherley's 
"Ballad"  the  reader  feels  that,  in  the 
next  line,  the  poem  will  begin  to 
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make  sense,  but  it  never  does.  The 
many  real  details  are  skillfully 
evoked,  but  finally  those  of  us  who 
are  forewarned,  see  it  for  what  it  is: 
a  mild,  tongue-in-cheek  parody  of 
those  poets  who  take  their  art,  their 
creative  powers,  and  themselves  too 
seriously. 

Calverley's  "Ballad"  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  bewildering  double- 
talk.  Aren't  you  tempted  to  try  it 
on  your  family  and  friends,  to  see 
how  much  you  can  get  away  with 
before  you  are  caught?  Surely  as 
long  as  you  can  maintain  a  serious 
tone  and  a  straight  face  your  "sin 
will  not  find  you  out."  As  each 
stanza  is  spoken  without  being  dis- 
covered, surely  you  have  }'Our  real 
and  considerable  reward.  Here  we 
sec,  as  elsewhere  in  this  lesson,  how 
the  parody  often  becomes  as  famous 
and  well-known  as  the  poem  it 
parodies.  And  what  keener  ridicule 
than  to  smile  at  the  wrong  things, 
and  at  the  wrong  time? 

Lewis  Carroll  (Charles  Lutwidgc 
Dodgson,  1832-1898;  see  text,  pp. 
828-833). 

A  mathematical  bachelor  who 
spent  his  entire  outx^ard  life  as  a 
teacher  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Dodgson 
was  as  stuffy  as  his  name  and  his 
vocation.  But  his  other  (truer?) 
self  is  dear  to  all  of  us  as  Lewis 
Carroll,  whose  light-hearted,  whim- 
sical \erse  is  so  laden  with  good 
humor  and  riches  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  it  is  better  known  bv 
children  of  all  ages  than  any  other 
\'erse  save  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes. 

In  the  company  of  adults  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson  was  shv,  e\en 
glum;  but  in  the  company  of  chil- 
dren,   Lewis    Carroll    sparkled   and 


LEWIS   CARROLL 

shone.  lie  loxed  them,  for  their 
basic  honesty,  for  their  innocent 
unconcern  with  money,  conven- 
tions, and  the  dri\e  for  power,  and 
for  the  real,  delightful  world  of 
imagination  in  which  he  and  they 
could  always  blend  together  their 
cherished  waking  dreams  into  vis- 
ions of  delight.  He  always  carried 
cand\-  and  puzzles  in  his  pockets 
for  their  enjoyment;  and  he  made 
friends  with  them  wherever  he 
\^ent.  Most  of  us  know  how  his 
Alice  in  Wonderland  was  written 
to  amuse  little  Alice  Liddell.  Re- 
cently the  original  manuscript  sold 
for  a  fabulous  sum. 

We  find  Dodgson  comes  alive  in 
the  comments  of  Alexander  Woll- 
cott,  who  reminds  us  that  he  was: 

.  .  .  nil  his  life  neatly  pigeonholed,  all 
the  letters  he  wrote  or  recei\ed  in  thirty- 
se\en  years  elaborately  summarized  or  cata- 
logued so  that  by  the  time  he  died  there 
were  more  than  98,000  cross-references 
in   his   correspondence  files.     He  was   the 
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kind  of  a  man  who  kept  a  diagram  show- 
ing where  you  sat  when  you  dined  with 
him  and  what  you  ate,  lest  he  served  you 
the  same  dish  when  you  came  again.  He 
was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  gravely  stipu- 
lated that  no  illustrations  for  a  book  of 
his  be  drawn  on  Sunday.  .  .  . 

In  this  same  methodical  manner 
Mr.  Dodgson  never  admitted  pub- 
Hcly  that  he  had  even  heard  of 
Lewis  Carroll.  When  asked  about 
his  writings,  his  stock  reply  was, 
"Mr.  Dodgson  neither  claims  nor 
acknowledges  any  connection  with 
books  not  published  under  his 
name."  And  it  is  only  a  myth  that 
when  Queen  Victoria  wrote  him 
requesting  a  copy  of  ''his  books" 
he  sent  her  A  Syllabus  oi  Phne 
Algebraical  Geometry  (i860)  and 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  De- 
terminants (1867).  Yet  often  such 
an  anecdote  or  caricature  best  de- 
lines  the  man. 

Most  of  the  selections  in  our  text 
are  taken  from  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, which  was  illustrated  in  the 
1866  edition  by  Sir  John  Tenniel, 
already  well-known  to  British  audi- 
ences for  sixteen  years  through  his 
contributions  to  Punch.  For  most 
of  us  these  original  drawings  have 
become  as  much  a  part  of  Alice  as 
CarrolFs  own  words. 

Why  humor  is  humorous  is  no 
more  to  be  explained  than  why 
some  like  their  eggs  up  while  some 
like  them  over.  Perhaps  for  you 
Lewis  Carroll  is  boring.  We  cannot 
know  how  many  people  he  has 
bored;  we  do  know  that  during  the 
past  century  he  has  been  found  de- 
lightful by  millions.  'The  Croco- 
dile" (text,  p.  828),  "Father  Wil- 
liam" (text,  p.  828),  'The  Mock 
Turtle's  Song"  (text,  p.  829),  'The 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  (text, 
p.  830),  and  the  other  text  selec- 


tions are  for  many  readers  sheer 
delight;  for  others  they  are  dull. 
Why,  who  knows?  It  may  be  that 
some  of  us  have  allowed  our  imagi- 
nations and  sense  of  humor  to  de- 
part with  the  reality  of  Santa  Claus. 
For  others,  what  delightful  commen- 
tary on  life  it  is  to  hear  Father 
William  say: 

.  .  .  don't  give  yourself  airs! 
Do  you  think  I  ean  listen  all  day  to  such 

stuff? 
Be  off,  or  I'll  kick  you  downstairs! 

(text,  page  829,  hues  30-33). 

Or  to  see  the  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter: 

.  .  .  walking  close  at  hand; 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 

Such  quantities  of  sand. 
"If  this  were  only  cleared  away," 

They  said,  "it  would  be  grand!" 

(text,  page  830,  Hnes  20-25). 

The  supreme  test  (and  reward) 
is  "Jabberwocky"  (text,  p.  829). 
What  a  friendly  caricature  of  all 
literary  pretension  is  this.  How  a 
careful,  sympathetic  reading  of  it 
sets  the  wheels  and  cogs  of  our 
imaginations  awhirr!  Ho\^'  gently  it 
leads  us,  "the  literati,"  to  laugh  at 
ourselves,  and  at  each  other.  How 
transporting  is  its  spell.  This  is 
sheer  magic: 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves. 

And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son! 

The   jaws   that  bite,   the   claws   that 
catch! 
Beware  the  lubjub  bird,  and  shun 
The  frumious  Bandersnatch! 

(text,  page  829,  lines  1-8). 

Many  of  these  poems  deserve 
mimeographing  for  use  in  class,  but 
particularly  "J^^^^rwocky"  and  its 
added  glossary  which  defines  frumi- 
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ous  as  'another  portmanteau  word 
meaning  fuming  and  furious."  Truly 
this  is  divine  nonsense. 

Sir     Wiih'am     Schwenck     Gilbert 
(1836-1911;    see    text,    pp.    825, 

833-838). 

How  fully  the  sister  arts  lean  on 
each  other!  Just  as  Carroll  is  hardly 
half  without  illustrations,  so  Gilbert 
is  less  than  half  without  music  and 
drama  and  voice  and  dance.  But 
even  with  less  than  half,  Gilbert  is 
probably  the  best-loved,  best-known 
of  Victorian  nonsense  writers.  This 
is  so  because  he  best  helped  his 
contemporaries  to  laugh  at  them- 
selves. 

Before  he  began  his  famous  col- 
laboration with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
(composer  of  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers''),  young  Gilbert  had  been 
a  soldier,  clerk,  and  lawyer.  Like 
our  other  humorists  he  was  a  life- 
long bachelor.  At  age  thirty-three 
his  Bab  Ballads  appeared.  At  once 
his  humor  brought  him  fame. 
When,  six  years  later  (1875),  ^^^ 
first  light  opera  appeared,  he  con- 
fessed how  he  had  ''unblushingly 
cribbed"  from  the  author  of  Bab 
Ballads  in  writing  librettos  so  flaw- 
less that  they  have  deservedly  be- 
come famous  apart  from  the  music. 

According  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  "all 
humor  is  based  upon  a  grave  and 
quasi-respectful  treatment  of  the 
ludicrous."  Because  he  found  much 
to  laugh  at  in  English  nobility, 
lawyers,  politicians,  doctors,  snobs, 
artistic  pretenders,  particularly  "seri- 
ous" opera,  he  was  taken  to  the 
bosom  of  the  prosperous,  rising 
middle  class  of  Englishmen  as  their 
champion.  Always  he  was  one  of 
them,  so  much  so  that  it  is  said 
mild    Oueen    Victoria    withheld    a 


peerage  from  him,  so  pointedly  did 
he  poke  fun  at  royal  human  frailty. 
Yet  most  people  today  find  his 
humor  temperate  and  buoyant.  He 
was  finally  made  a  Knight  in  1907. 

Gilbert's  style  is  always  light  and 
graceful.  In  few  writers  does  rhyme 
sparkle  as  it  does  in  his  lines:  so 
precisely  do  the  meter  and  rhyme 
fit  the  content  that  often  it  is  his 
meter  and  rhyme  which  are  those 
of  the  music  itself. 

His  plots  are  incredible,  even  im- 
possible, yet  his  strange  situations 
are  always  merely  ludicrous  exag- 
geration of  actual  dilemmas  known 
in  Victorian  England.  Often  his 
parodies  contain  within  them  so 
much  common  sense,  such  a  keen, 
satirical  touch,  that  they  rise  above 
Victorian  England  to  attain  a  uni- 
versal appeal. 

As  an  example  of  technical  skill 
and  fluency,  consider  the  first  stanza 
of  "The  Yarn  of  Nancy  Bell"  (text, 
p.  833): 

Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 
From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 

That  I  found  alone  on  a  piece  of  stone 
An  elderly  naval  man.         (lines  1-4). 

The  internal  rhyme  in  the  third 
line,  and  the  crescendoing  cadence 
of  the  last  line  make  his  lines  bounc- 
ing and  alive.  After  a  reading  of 
several  such  compelling  stanzas,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fingers 
and  toes  subdued. 

When  such  skill  is  coupled  to  a 
worthy  theme,  we  have  Gilbert  at 
his  best,  as  in  his  most  popular  The 
Mikado.  The  Lord  High  Execu- 
tioner compiles  his  "little  list"  of 
those  "social  offenders  who  might 
well  be  underground": 

And  who  never  would  be  missed  —  who 
never  would  be  missed! 
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There's  the  pestilential  nuisances  who 
write  for  autographs — 
All  people  who  have  flabby  hands  and 
irritating  laughs — 
All  children  who  are  up  in  dates,  and 
floor  you  with  'em  flat — 
All  persons  who  in  shaking  hands,  shake 
hands  with  you  like  that — 
And  all  third  persons  who  on  spoiling 
tete-a-tetes  insist — 
They'd  none  of  'em  be  missed  —  they'd 
none  of  'em  be  missed! 

(text,  page  836,  lines  3-10). 

''Let  the  Punishment  Fit  the 
Crime"  (text,  p.  837),  implements 
the  same  nonsensical  machinery  of 
punishing  those  repulsive  criminals 
who  go  scot-free  merely  because 
their  crimes  are  not  proscribed  by 


present-day  laws.  And  besides  being 
sly  and  smooth,  Gilbert  always  has 
the  happy  knack  of  dulling  with 
laughter  the  sting  of  his  blow.  Then, 
as  now,  even  those  being  satirized 
join  in  Gilbert's  infectious  laughter 
at  themselves.  This  is  ''divine  non- 
sense'' indeed. 

Questions  on  the  Lessons 

1.  How  may  we  justify  humor  as  being 
literature? 

2.  Discuss  humor  as  an  Enghsh  trait. 

3.  How  does  parody  differ  from  satire? 
from  irony?  Whose  verse  in  our  lesson  ex- 
emplifies each  of  these  terms? 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  Gilbert's  defini- 
tion of  humor  as  "n  grave  treatment  of 
the  ludicrous?"  Why? 


(bocial  Science — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 


Lesson  12— The  Bill  of  Rights— Amendments  Five  Through  Ten 
Elder  Albeit  R.  Bowen 

Texts:  Your  Rugged  Constitution   (Y.  R.  C),  pp.  204-217;  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Its  Sources  and  Its  AppUcation  (C.  oi  U.  S.),  pp.  210-227 

For  Tuesday,  March  22,  1955 

Objective:  To  give  further  consideration  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  guarantee  and 
protection  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individual  citizens. 


Rights  of  Persons  Accused  oi 
Crimes 

Fifth  Amendment 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  IVhlitia, 
when  in  actual  scr\icc  in  time  of  W^ir  or 
public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness   against  himself,   nor   be   deprived 


of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  is  one  of 
the  truly  great  bulwarks  of  individu- 
al freedom  and  human  rights  found 
in  the  Constitution.  Its  provisions 
have  been  invoked  in  literally  thou- 
sands of  cases.  Tersely  stated,  this 
Amendment  may  be  said  to  guaran- 
tee that  a  person  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected   to    criminal   prosecution    or 
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deprived  of  property  without  a  full, 
open,  and  public  trial  with  full  op- 
portunity of  defense,  nor  shall  his 
property  be  seized  or  taken  for  any 
public  purpose  without  full  and 
adequate  reimbursement. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  crimi- 
nals must  be  punished  for  crimes 
committed  in  order  that  society  mav 
protect  itself  against  the  effects  of 
lawlessness.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
nocent persons  must  be  protected 
from  wrongful  or  illegal  prosecution. 
The  Fifth  Amendment  is  one  of 
the  Amendments  designed  to  regu- 
late the  steps  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing so  that,  while  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety are  being  protected  and  safe- 
guarded, the  interests  and  rights 
and  liberties  of  individuals  may  be 
likewise  safeguarded  and  protected. 

A  capital  offense,  of  course,  is  one 
for  which  a  guilty  person  may  be 
executed.  An  infamous  crime  is 
one  for  which  he  may  be  imprisoned. 

Before  a  person  can  be  held  to 
answer  for  such  an  offense  he  must 
be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  before 
whom  all  e\'idence  against  him  must 
be  laid.  If  the  grand  jury  deter- 
mines that  the  evidence  presented 
to  it  warrants  prosecution,  it  votes 
in  favor  of  an  indictment  (formal 
accusation).  Then,  and  only  then, 
is  the  person  charged  subject  to  be- 
ing tried.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
system  of  indictment  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  prohibits  a  per- 
son from  being  subjected  to  Federal 
criminal  proceedings  on  mere  su- 
spicion, no  matter  how  well-founded 
such  suspicion  may  be. 

Each  state  has  similar  laws  and 
constitutional  provisions  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  end.  In  most 
states  the  grand  jury  system  of  in- 
dictment  has   been    abandoned   in 


favor  of  more  expeditious  processing 
of  criminal  proceedings,  but  the  es- 
sential requirements  of  grand  jury 
indictments  have  nevertheless  been 
preserved. 

The  indictment  itself  must  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  offense 
charged  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  occurrence.  In  this  way  the  ac- 
cused may  know  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  must  answer  and  thus  may 
prepare  his  defense. 

The  phrase,  "to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy,"  means  to  stand  trial 
for  the  same  offense  more  than 
once.  This  means  that  if  a  person 
is  tried  for  a  criminal  offense  and 
found  not  guilty,  or  acquitted,  as 
the  term  is  known,  he  may  not  be 
tried  again  but  must  be  allowed  to 
go  free,  even  though  he  may,  in 
fact,  have  been  guilty. 

In  England  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  sometimes  happened  that 
when  the  Crown  was  unsuccessful 
in  convicting  a  person  of  a  crime 
charged,  the  judges  would  compel  a 
man  to  be  tried  over  again,  some- 
times more  than  once,  to  insure  a 
conviction.  This  provision  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  has  no  applica- 
tion in  cases  where  a  jury  cannot 
agree  on  guilt  or  innocence.  In  such 
cases  a  new  trial  is  lawful  and  the 
accused  cannot  plead  ''double  jeop- 
ardy." 

A  final  word  on  this  vital  provis- 
ion of  the  Fifth  Amendment  is, 
that  in  jury  trials  before  Federal 
courts,  the  verdict  in  a  criminal  case 
is  required  to  be  unanimous. 

In  no  criminal  proceeding  may  an 
accused  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  himself.  He  may  sit  mute 
if  he  wishes  and  his  silence  may  not 
be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  his 
guilt.     If  he  voluntarily  takes  the 
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witness  chair  and  testifies  on  his 
own  behalf,  then  he  is  subject  to 
all  the  rules  of  cross-examination  by 
the  prosecution.  An  extension  of 
this  same  protection  of  human  lib- 
erty is  that  a  man's  wife,  or  a  wom- 
an's husband,  cannot  be  required  to 
testify  against  his  or  her  spouse. 

One  aspect  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment includes  civil  cases  as  well  as 
criminal  proceedings.  That  is, 
even  in  civil  cases,  a  person  may  not 
be  compelled  to  testify  as  to  any 
matter  being  examined  at  the  trial, 
if  such  testimony  would  tend  to  in- 
criminate him — make  him  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution.  An  interesting 
sidelight  on  this  provision  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  is  that  the  Com- 
munists always  invoke  the  ''self-in- 
criminating" rule  in  their  refusal  to 
answer  questions  in  court  touching 
upon  their  party  activities. 

Invariably  they  are  successful  in 
refusing  to  give  evidence  on  their 
activities  which  might  make  them 
liable  to  be  tried  for  a  criminal  of- 
fense, such  as  treason.  They  cannot 
refuse  to  testify,  however,  if  their 
testimony  would  not  lay  them  open 
to  criminal  proceedings,  or  they  can- 
not refuse  to  testify  if  enough  time 
has  elapsed  so  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  would  prevent  their 
prosecution.  (The  law  provides  that 
for  most  crimes  the  offenders  must 
be  prosecuted  within  a  fixed  period 
of  time.  After  that  time  has 
elapsed,  any  prosecution  is  barred.) 
Also  they  must  testify  if  they  have 
already  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  offense  at  an  earlier  time,  or 
have  already  been  pardoned  of  the 
offense. 

''Due  process  of  law"  means  pro- 
tection from  arbitrary  and  illegal 
acts    by    Government    or    Govern- 


mental agents.  It  could  be  said  to 
be  a  requirement  that  all  Govern- 
mental proceedings  are  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  fair  play.  This 
requirement  applies  with  special 
force  and  emphasis  in  all  judicial 
or  court  proceedings. 

The  provision  against  Govern- 
mental seizure  of  private  property 
prohibits  the  Government  from  tak- 
ing the  property  of  an  individual, 
no  matter  how  important  or  neces- 
sary the  purpose  of  the  taking  may 
be,  without  paying  him  just  compen- 
sation for  the  taking.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
requires  that  private  rights  must 
yield  to  public  need.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  individual  is  required  to 
sacrifice  his  property  for  a  public  use 
or  need,  unless  the  public  pays  for 

it- 

The  right  of  "eminent  domain" 

(which  means  the  appropriation  of 
private  property  for  public  use)  is 
subject  to  this  very  essential  and  vi- 
tal limitation.  What  a  person  shall 
be  paid  for  the  taking  of  his  prop- 
erty must  be  decided  by  a  jury  on 
the  demand  of  the  person  whose 
property  is  being  appropriated.  Thus 
Governmental  agents  may  not  be 
arbitrary  in  fixing  fair  value  and  the 
amount  payable  for  such  taking. 

In  England  this  right  of  seizure 
had  been  invoked  by  the  sovereign, 
often  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  unfair 
manner,  and,  all  too  often,  the  ag- 
grieved individual  received  little  or 
no  compensation  or  payment  for 
this  property. 

Trial  for  Ciimes— Sixth  Amend- 
ment (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  206-207;  ^-  ^^ 
U.  S.,  pp.  216-221) 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  pub- 
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lie  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  for  his  defence. 

The  Sixth  Amendment,  along 
with  the  Fifth,  is  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  interest  of  persons  accused 
of  crime  and  to  insure  them  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  and  requires  that 
they  be  informed  of  the  charge  or 
accusation  against  them.  In  addi- 
tion, every  accused  person  shall  have 
the  right  of  confrontation  with  wit- 
nesses against  him,  and  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  to  testify  in  his  defense, 
and  to  have  an  attorney  to  represent 
him  during  the  entire  proceedings 
against  him. 

In  early  England  the  rights  of  an 
accused  were  not,  in  all  cases,  ade- 
quatelv  protected.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  never  allowed  to  confront 
her  accusers,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  tried  and  executed  upon  the 
evidence  produced  in  the  form  of 
a  deposition.  A  deposition  is  a 
sworn  statement  obtained  out  of 
court  usually  taken  down  in  the 
presence  of  a  notary  public.  The 
colonists  were  well  versed  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  England  and  were 
determined  that,  in  America,  a  per- 
son accused  of  crime  should  be  giv- 
en a  fair  trial. 

A  speedy  and  public  trial  is  one 
which  takes  place  with  reasonable 
dispatch  and  without  unnecessary 
delay.  The  trial  is  required  to  be 
public  to  insure  that  the  trial  pro- 
cedure is  fair  and  just.  An  accused 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  tried  fair- 


ly, if  his  trial  is  conducted  openly 
for  all  to  see. 

In  colonial  days  it  was  not  un- 
common for  persons  accused  of 
crime  to  be  transported  overseas  to 
be  tried.  Therefore,  the  require- 
ment that  all  criminal  trials  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  district  where  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Sixth  Amendment 
contains  the  second  reference  to 
jury  trials  in  criminal  cases.  Unless 
specifically  waived  by  the  accused, 
a  jury  trial  is  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement. 

In  order  that  an  accused  may  pre- 
pare his  defense,  it  is  important  for 
him  to  be  fullv  informed  of  the  na- 
ture  of  the  crime  with  which  he  has 
been  charged.  This  information 
must  be  complete,  with  time  and 
circumstance  specified  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  right  to  confront  accusers  is 
\'erv  important.  This  means  the 
right  of  cross-examination  in  court. 
The  witnesses  against  an  accused 
mav  not  testify  against  him  unless 
they  testify  in  his  presence. 

'To  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor" 
means  that  the  Government  is 
bound  to  produce  the  witnesses 
which  the  accused  requires  for  his 
defense,  and  must  bring  them  into 
court  at  Government  expense.  In 
every  criminal  trial  the  accused  is 
entitled  to  an  attorney  to  plead  his 
case.  The  court  will  appoint  coun- 
sel for  an  accused  if  he  does  not 
have  counsel  of  his  own  choosing. 
Lawyers,  as  a  part  of  their  profes- 
sional duty,  must  defend  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  when  appointed  by 
the  court.  Furthermore,  they  are 
required  to  do  so  without  compensa- 
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tion,  if  the  accused  is  unable  to  pay 
for  their  services. 

Jury  Trials  in  Civil  Cases— Seventh 
Amendment  (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  208-209; 
C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  221-222) 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  always  been  attached  to  the 
jury  system  of  trials.  This  Amend- 
ment was  to  insure  jury  trials  in 
civil  cases  as  well  as  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  only  limitation  on 
this  right  in  a  civil  case  is  that  the 
amount  involved  must  exceed 
twenty  dollars.  In  our  days  this  is 
a  ridiculously  small  amount  to  war- 
rant calling  a  jury  of  twelve  persons 
to  listen  to  the  case.  Until  the 
Amendment  is  modified  it  is  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  land  and 
may  not  be  changed  or  abrogated 
either  by  the  Legislature  or  the 
courts.  The  requirement  of  jury  trial 
applies  to  the  courts  of  the  National 
Government  and  not  to  the  states. 
All  states  have  constitutional  provis- 
ions and  laws  which  regulate  and 
prescribe  the  procedure  for  trial  of 
civil  cases  by  jury. 

Some  cases  before  Federal  courts 
are  not  required  to  be  heard  by  a 
jury.  They  are  known  as  equity  or 
admiralty  cases.  The  rule  of  jurv 
trial  applies  only  to  cases  at  com- 
mon law.  The  English  common 
law  (which  forms  the  foundation 
for  our  American  legal  system )  is 
made  up  of  court  decisions,  enact- 
ments   of    Parliament,    and    usages 
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and  customs  that  grew  up  over  a 
long  period  of  time  in  England. 

Under  this  Amendment  the  jury, 
in  cases  of  common  law,  has  the 
exclusi\e  right  to  determine  the 
facts  in  issue  and  mav  not  be  inter- 
fered ^^'ith  in  such  determination. 
If  error  is  committed  by  the  jury  in 
its  determination  of  the  facts  of  a 
particular  case,  the  judge  may  grant 
a  new  trial  under  prescribed  rules  of 
law  or  the  case  may  be  appealed  to 
a  higher  court  which  may,  if  it  de- 
termines that  error  has  been  com- 
mitted, grant  a  new  trial.  Neither 
the  trial  nor  the  appellate  (pertain- 
ing to  appeals)  court  may  invade 
the  province  of  the  jurv  and  make 
a  determination  of  the  facts. 

Limitations  on  Bail  and  Punish- 
ments—Eighth Amendment  (Y.  R. 
C,  pp.  210-211;  C.  of  U.  S.y  pp.  222- 

225) 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessi\e  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Bail  is  the  sum  which  an  accused 
person  may  be  required  to  deposit  in 
court  to  guarantee  his  appearance 
at  the  trial.  A  fine  is  a  sum  exacted 
from  the  guilty  person  after  convic- 
tion of  a  criminal  offense.  Whether 
bail  or  a  fine  is  excessi\e  must  de- 
pend upon  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense charged.  In  capital  cases,  that 
is,  cases  where  the  sentence  imposed 
may  be  the  death  penalty,  the  right 
to  bail  mav  be  denied.  It  follows 
that  in  criminal  cases  that  fines  and 
bail  may  be  fixed  higher  for  serious 
offenses  than  in  minor  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

In  the  case  of  fines,  the  general 
rule  followed   is   that   the   amount 


shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  a  man  to  earn 
his  living. 

Cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
forbidden  by  this  Amendment  are 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  punishments 
inflicted  in  early  times.  Examples 
are  torture,  branding,  mutilation. 

The  death  penalty,  however,  does 
not  come  within  this  classification 
which  is  legal  sentence  in  capital 
cases. 

Rights  Kept  by  the  People— Ninth 
Amendment  (Y.  R.  C,  pp.  212-213; 
C.  of  U.  S.y  page  225) 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution, 
of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

This  Amendment  is  a  statement 
of  a  rule  of  construction  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  indicates  that  the 
National  Goxernment  may  exercise 
only  the  powers  which  have  been 
delegated  to  it  and  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution.  This 
includes  implied  powers  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  express  powers 
granted.  Beyond  this  the  National 
Go\'ernment  may  not  go  in  exercis- 
ing power  either  as  to  the  states  or 
the  people. 

Powers  Kept  by  the  States  or  the 
People— Tenth  Amendment  (Y.  R. 
C,  pp.  214-217;  C.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  226- 

227) 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectixely,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Tenth  Amendment  is  the 
last  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  to 
guarantee  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment  would    not    exercise    powers 
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which  had  not  been  conferred  upon 
it  under  the  Constitution.  This 
Amendment  says,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  than  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Federal  Government 
is  one  of  enumerated  and  delegated 
powers.     Beyond    the    exercise    of 

these  powers  and  the  necessary  im- 
plied powers,  it  may  not  go.  To  do 
so  is  an  invasion  of  state  rights  or  of 
rights  which  have  been  retained  by 
the  people.  Such  attempted  exer- 
cise of  power  would  be  null  and 
void. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson 
1.  How  are  criminal  proceedings  insti- 


(( 


As  Little  Children" 

[Continued  horn  page  839) 

ent,"    Sally    said    firmly.    ''Come, 
Karl.'' 

They  bought  Bill  a  sports  jacket, 
and  then  Sally  left  the  children  with 
the  Story  Lady  on  the  fifth  floor 
while  she  shopped  for  their  gifts. 

She  passed  a  chinaware  display 
and  paused.  There  she  saw  a  min- 
iature sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
as  fragile  as  though  they  had  sprung 
from  fairyland.  In  the  sleigh  sat  a 
fat  ceramic  Santa  Claus.  The  rein- 
deer had  golden  antlers  and  seemed 
about  to  fly  into  the  air. 

''How  darling  for  the  mantle- 
piece!"  Sally  breathed,  and  then  re- 
membered that  in  the  brave,  new 
Christmas  she  championed  there 
was  no  place  for  reindeer  with  gold- 
en antlers.  She  left  the  display  with 
a  feeling  very  near  regret. 

When  she  reclaimed  the  children, 
the   Story  Lady   had   just  finished 


tuted   against   a   citizen   under   the   Fifth 
Amendment? 

2.  May  a  person  be  tried  twice  for  the 
same  crime? 

3.  May  a  person  be  convicted  of  a  crime 
because  he  refuses  to  testify  in  his  own 
defense? 

4.  In  what  way  may  private  property  be 
taken  by  the  Government? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "due  pro- 
cess of  law"? 

6.  How  must  a  criminal  trial  be  con- 
ducted under  the  Sixth  Amendment? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "bail"? 

8.  What  is  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment"? 

9.  Why  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  one  of  enumerated  and 
delegated  powers? 

10.  In  whom  do  the  undelegated  and 
unenumerated  powers  of  Government 
vest? 


reading  them  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas." 

"You  were  wrong  about  Santa 
Claus,  Mommy,"  said  Karl.  "The 
Story  Lady  said  .  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  care  what  the  Story  Lady 
said."  Sally  was  tired  and  spoke 
impatiently.  "There  is  no  Santa 
Claus." 

Everything  in  the  store  and  on 
the  street  belied  her  words.  Santa 
and  his  elves  were,  it  seemed,  every- 
where, she  thought. 

"DILL'S  attitude  was  no  help. 
"Doggonit,  Sally,  I  wish  you 
hadn't  told  the  kids.  It  never  hurt 
me  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  and 
well  .  .  .  you've  taken  away  part  of 
the  fun." 

Three  days  before  Christmas  Bill 
said,  "The  choral  singers  are  giving 
the  Messiah  tonight  in  the  Uni- 
versity concert  hall.  Let's  get  a  sit- 
ter and  go  hear  it." 

They  sat  in  the  dark  hall  and  list- 
ened to  the  beauty  and  sorrow  of 
(Continued  on  page  862) 
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''As  Little  Children'' 

[Continued  fioiii  page  860) 
HandeFs  masterpiece.    Sally  wanted 
to  cry,  it  was  so  beautiful,  when  the 
white-robed  figures  shouted,  as  from 
one  mighty  throat, 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb 

That  was  slain 

And  hath  redeemed  us  to  God 

By  his  blood. 

They  were  silent  riding  home, 
still  held  by  the  spell  of  the  musie. 

''Oh,  honey!"  Sally  said  at  last, 
''that's  what  Christmas  ought  to 
be." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  Bill  said.  "We 
know  it,  but  .  .  .  ." 

He  didn't  finish  until  he  had 
parked  the  car  and  they  were  walk- 
ing to  the  house.  "Sally,  Christmas 
isn't  just  for  the  wise.  It's  for  chil- 
dren. In  telling  Karl  and  Ann  there 
isn't  a  Santa  Claus  you've  taken 
something  away  from  them.  Old 
Saint  Nick  represents  the  spirit  of 
loving  and  giving,  and  it  doesn't 
take  away  anything  from  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas." 

"You're  right,  dear.  I  wish  I 
hadn't." 

Bill  grinned,  "Ah,  cheer  up.  I 
didn't  mean  to  get  up  on  a  soap- 
box. We'll  have  a  good  time,  any- 
way." 

n^HE  day  before  Christmas,  Sally 
woke  feeling  as  though  the  day 
ahead  were  a  loaf  of  bread  with  the 
leavening  left  out.  She  worked  dil- 
igently all  day— cleaned  the  house, 
made  rolls,  and  set  them  covered  in 
the  refrigerator,  and  helped  Bill  and 
the  children  set  up  the  tree  and  trim 
it.  It  was  fun  to  work  together,  but 
the  bubble  and  sparkle  and  secret 


excitement  of  Christmas  Eve  seemed 
missing. 

They  had  an  early  supper,  and 
then  the  children  went  obediently 
to  bed.  Sally  remembered  last 
Christmas,  when  they  had  been  like 
prancing  ponies  in  their  eagerness 
to  find  out  what  Santa  would  bring 
them. 

Sally  and  Bill  sat  in  the  living 
room  lighted  only  by  the  bright 
bulbs  on  the  tree.  The  floor  was 
piled  with  the  packages  that  had 
come  from  relatives. 

"Shall  we  put  the  kids'  gifts  out 
now?"  Bill  asked. 

"I  guess  so,"  Sally  said,  her  heart 
not  in  it. 

Bill  rose  to  go  into  the  basement 
and  bring  up  the  tricycle  and  doll- 
house  from  their  hiding  place  in 
the  crawl  hole.  He  walked  across 
the  room  and  stopped. 

"Get  back  in  bed,  kids."  Two 
pairs  of  eyes  were  peering  around 
the  corner.  Karl  gave  an  elfish 
grin. 

"We  forgot  something."  He  held 
up  a  large  stocking  made  of  red  felt 
and  with  a  bell  on  the  toe.  Ann 
followed  suit.  Grandmommy  had 
sent  the  stockings  last  Christmas. 

"We  didn't  hang  these  up  for 
Santa  Claus."  The  two  children 
scampered  over  to  the  fireplace, 
waving  the  stockings. 

Why,  she  thought,  they  didn't 
believe  me!  not  a  word!  She  looked 
at  their  hopeful  faces.  "Yes,  we'll 
hang  up  the  stockings  for  Santa 
Claus." 

"I'll  get  some  tape,"  said  Bill,  "to 
hold  up  the  stockings."  They  hung 
the  stockings,  the  children  chatter- 
ing happily. 

"I  hope  Santa  Claus  puts  a  dolly 
(Conciuded  on  page  864) 
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{Continued  horn  page  862) 
in  mine,"  said  Ann.    "One  that  cries 
real  tears." 

"When  I  was  a  httle  girl/'  said 
Sally,  "we  used  to  put  out  bowls  of 
candy  and  nuts  for  Santa  Glaus." 

"Did  he  eat  them?"  Karl  was  big- 
eyed. 

"They  were  always  gone  in  the 
morning." 

"Let's  crack  some  nuts  for  Santa 
Glaus." 

They  sat  about  the  kitchen  table. 
Bill  pounded  with  a  hammer,  Karl 
used  the  nut  crackers,  and  Sally 
picked  the  meats  from   the  shells. 

Somewhere  down  the  street,  voic- 
es were  caroling  through  the  frosty 
air. 

Sally  looked  at  the  faces  of  her 
dear  family.  The  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  was  in  all  their  hearts. 

"Merry  Ghristmas,  darlings.  Mer- 
ry, Merry  Ghristmas." 
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*'I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  Heart, 
and  try  to  keep  it  all  the  Year"  ...scrooge 

The  gaily  colored  tissue  and  tinsel,  the  plump  brown  turkey 
and  trimmings,  the  stockings  lumpy  with  toys  and  candy, 
the  twinkling  Christmas  tree  .  .  .  these  at  best  can  give 

us  pleasure  for  only  a  few  brief  hours.    But  the  true  Spirit 
of  Christmas  lives  on  in  our  hearts  as  long  as  we  wish  to 

keep  it  there. 

BENEFICIAL   LIFE 
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Salt  Lake  City  -   Utah 


